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Those who are learned in the principles of religion, and 
also well versed in philosophy, need not my book, for 
their own wisdom can give them more satisfaction than 
this work. It is the beginner in speculation who can ben¬ 
efit from this work—the man who has not yet been able 
to see the rational necessity of the beliefs and practices 
which he knows from tradition. 

—Rabbi Abraham ibn Daud (1110-1180) 

Emujiah Hamah (Sublime Faith) 




INTRODUCTION 


Tiik purpose of this book is to provide in a single handy volume the 
essential teachings of Judaism. It is written for those who want an 
up-to-date and easily intelligible account of basic Jewish concepts, a 
knowledge of which brings meaning to what may otherwise seem 
ompt.v phrases. At the present time when we are confronted with 
widespread indifference, we have great need of a spirituality based 
upon genuine knowledge of our heritage. 

Tin? need for some guiding principles or standards for Jews of this 
generation is being enunciated in every direction. Knowledge of Jew¬ 
ish values has reached an abysmally low point. It is of the utmost 
importance that the Jewish heritage be looked upon as a whole, not 
us a mere series of precepts and concepts linked together. Its study 
must not be the prerogative of specialists, but should be shared by 
the. multitudes. The present volume has been prepared in a manner 
1 hat olil and young alike will find easily what they seek to know about 
each book of the Hebrew Bible, ahout the contents of the talmudic- 
inidrashic literature, about the Jewish codes of law and ethics, and in 
general about all the wisdom literature in Judaism. 

Encyclopedic in scope and compact in content, easy to consult and 
convenient to use, this work has been designed not only for rabbis, 
teachers and students, but also for all laymen who are interested in 
the universal message of Judaism. Here, in one volume, are the ideals, 
practices and aspirations of Judaism brought into contemporary focus 
for the benefit of the inquiring minds of today that seek basic answers 
to life’s questions. 

As a reference work on so vast a subject as Judaism, this book can¬ 
not be all things to all readers. It presupposes some familiarity with 
the subject, and is designed to point the way to further study. It is, 
moreover, composed with an awareness of today’s tensions, and with 
the conviction that the Jewish message about life’s meaning is true 
and effective for all time. Modem man, who is threatened by a world 
of his own making, should try to understand the range and depth of 
the heritage received from Israel’s prophets and sages. 

Among the hundreds of ethical concepts discussed in the present 
work, a considerable variety of liturgical compositions have been in- 
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eluded because they represent a goodly portion of the spiritual sus¬ 
tenance of the Jewish people in many generations. The oft-repeated 
blessings and prayers frequently emphasize the Jewish concepts of 
mercy and kindness. They serve as reminders of man’s duties to his 
fellow men by praising God for opening the eyes of the blind, cloth¬ 
ing the naked, setting the captives free, raising those who are bowed 
down, guiding the steps of man, and giving strength to the weary. 
Sim il ary, the eon cep t of holiness, often expressed in the liturgy, in¬ 
cludes such qualities as justice, goodness, wisdom, and truth. In 
imitation of God who is addressed as holy and merciful, one generation 
after the other has been trained to be profoundly moved by compas¬ 
sion for human beings. 

Since the vast majority of Jewish concepts are expressed in Hebrew 
terms, the alphabetical arrangement of the entire volume is in Hebrew, 
immediately translated or transliterated. A glance at the English or 
Hebrew index in back of the book will prove suggestive enough for 
purposes of discussion and clarification. Though each entry is an in¬ 
dependent unit, it will prove fascinating to relate various subjects by 
consulting either index. If any reader wishes to make a systematic 
study of the composition and contents of the Hebrew Bible, for ex¬ 
ample, he should begin with the entry Tanakh or Bible and follow 
through all the biblical books that are treated throughout the volume 
each separately. The same applies to tannaitic, talmudic-midrashic, 
and ethical books as well as philosophic and poetic compositions. 
Jewish festivals, laws and customs, historic movements and spiritual 
trends can be traced in the same manner by using the index. 

With the idea that the present volume will be used chiefly for ob¬ 
taining precise information quickly, we have given it the form of a 
dictionary, a dictionary of Judaism, where the material required by 
rabbis, teaehers, students and laymen, can be found without laborious 
searching. Cross references and other technicalities have been avoided 
so as not to confuse the reader. For his convenience certain ideas 
are repeated, instead of sending him to consult similar thoughts else¬ 
where in the book. The documentation has been kept to a minimum 
in order to simplify the presentation as much as possible. 

This book should have a definite value at the present time. Whether 
it is opened at random or is methodically read from beginning to end, 
it will justify itself in interest and instruction. It has been noted that 
our contemporaries move about the earth with unprecedented speed, 
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yet they cannot be saved without wisdom. Judaism characterizes wis¬ 
dom by such qualities as honesty, sobriety, patience, discretion, and 
consideration for fellow men. To open the Jewish classics is to enter 
a world of wisdom that is strange to the modem mind. 

For purposes of lucidity and readability, the numerous biblical and 
talmudic-midrashic quotations are freed from archaic forms in this 
book. The new renditions are designed to facilitate a proper under¬ 
standing of the original Hebrew and Aramaic passages. The articles 
are concise and to the point; technical language is explained. 

In keeping with our method of translating the liturgical classics, 
and following the example of English Bibles, no pronouns have been 
capitalized in this work, because the frequent use of capitals makes 
for confusion. The pronouns thou and thee have been retained in bib¬ 
lical quotations where they are addressed to God, since they convey 
a more reverent feeling than the common you. 

The Hebrew language has about thirty words to express justice 
and humanity, but not a single adequate term for slave. The word 
eved is used not only for domestic servant but also for officer, wor¬ 
shiper, prophet, and subject. It is this leshon ha-kodesh, this sacred 
tongue, which has held together the dispersed people of Israel, binding 
them to their remote ancestors who built pyramids m Egypt and to 
those who cried Shema Yisrael at the hurning stake. Like the tra¬ 
ditional festivals and practices, it has been the common ground upon 
which countless generations of Jews have met. By preserving their 
identity and being themselves, the Jewish people may again be ex¬ 
pected to blaze a trail for others, as they did in the past. 

In one of his essays, the immortal Hebrew' poet Hayyim Nahman 
Bialik states: Jewish literature, comprising tens of thousands of vol¬ 
umes, represents the creative forces of hundreds of generations and is 
highly varied in form and content. Yet, for all this wealth, we are 
hardly in a position to indicate even a limited number of works which 
could become significant to the contemporary Jew' as a source of spir¬ 
itual sustenance. 

In all ages the rich literature of Judaism had a certain number of 
books of permanent value, which were a source of enjoyment to every 
class of Jews. There has not been a single period which did not make 
some permanent contribution to posterity. Each era deposited behind 
it a sort of layer. For thousands of years our people thought and felt and 
expressed itself in various styles and forms. The Bible, the Apocrypha, 
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the Talmud, PhiloBophy, Kabbalah, Poetry, Ethics, Hasidism—each of 
these represents an entire era with its own atmosphere and character. 

But we have difficulty now in meeting a request for a book, or set 
of books, by means of which a young person may familiarize himself 
with our people’s creativity through choice selections from original 
books, adequately translated into readable and intelligible English. 
We certainly cannot advise the mere reader to dig for himself in the 
vast amount of ancient and medieval literature. Such labor is for ex¬ 
perts and not for casual readers. 

What are we to do, then, for our contemporary Jew who wants to 
know the literary activity of the Jewish people through the best illus¬ 
trations culled from all periods? We must resort to literary ingather¬ 
ings with the purpose of saving the people from confusion and lack of 
knowledge with regard to their immortal heritage. We must draw 
forth the sparks from every nook and corner in which there is con¬ 
cealed a bit of the holy spirit of the people, and combine them into 
one complete unit. 

A Book of Jewish Concepts is the result of an attempt to put into one 
volume the essence of Judaism for the use of the modern English read¬ 
er. Judaism has influenced, directly and indirectly, countless millions 
of people in the course of thirty centuries. Modem man will do well 
to discover what this profoundly felt system of thought has that will 
help him in his own search for truth. It has been pointed out that to 
assign limits to the development of Judaism and to assert that the 
communication of divine truth to Israel ceased with Moses or with 
Malachi, or with the close of the Talmud, is to ignore the readings 
not only of reason but of history. 

May this book introduce many readers to a better understanding 
of the ethical and religious resources of Judaism. May its contents be 
vividly impressed upon their minds and influence their daily life. 

Philip Birnbaum 

May 1964. 


NOTE TO THE REVISED EDITION 

This new edition has been revised, corrected, and brought up 
to date. 

Philip Biknbaum 

January 1975 
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JEWISH HISTORY 

The Patriarchs 
Hebrews in Egypt 
The Exodus 
King Saul 

United Kingdom (David and 
Solomon) 

Solomon builds the Temple 
in Jerusalem. 

Kingdom divided into Judah and 
Israel 

Conquest of Israel by Assyrians. 

Destruction of the First Temple 
by the Babylonians. 

Return from Babylon and 
rebuilding of Temple. 

Alexander the Great conquers 
Eretz Yisrael. 

The Torah translated into Greek 
in Egypt (The Septuagint). 

Revolt of the Hasmoneans. 

The Herodian Dynasty. 

Jewish revolt against Rome. 

Destruction of Second Temple. 

Bar Kokhba's rising against Rome. 

Completion of the Mishnah. 

Completion of Talmud YerushalmL 

Completion of Talmud Bavli. 

The age of Gabirol, Halevi, Rashi, 
Maimonides. 

Rumban (Nahmanides) revives the 
Jewish community of Jerusalem. 

Expulsion from Spain. 

Ottoman conquest of Eretz Yisrael. 

First Zionist Congress convenes 
in Basle. 

Tel Aviv founded, first all-Jewish 

city. 

Balfour Declaration. 

Hebrew University open on Mount 
Scopus. 

Nazi death camps at full capacity. 
Warsaw ghetto revolt* 

Proclamation of the State of Israel. 
Sinai Campaign. 

Six-Day War r Jerusalem reunited* 

Yom Kippur War 

Israel-Egypt Peace Treaty 
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Av, the fifth month of the Jewish calendar, counting from Nisan, 
corresponds to the latter part of July and part of August. Like the 
names of all the Jewish months, the name Ai> is of Babylonian origin. 
Tradition has it that the first day of Av is the anniversary of the death 
of Aaron, the brother of Moses. 

In Zechariah 8:19, the ninth day of Av is mentioned as the “fast 
of the fifth” month. It commemorates the destruction of both Tem¬ 
ples, the fall of Bar Kokhba's fortress Bethar, the expulsion from Spain 
in 1492, and other national calamities. Tish'ah b’Av (ninth of Au) is 
I Ik* culmination of the nine-day mourning period that begins with the 
first day of Ac. These Nine Days are observed by abstaining from 
meat, except on the Sabbath, 

As a fast day, Tisfi’ah b’Av is postponed to Sunday if it falls on the 
Sabbath, since it is forbidden to fast on the Sabbath except when Yom 
Kippur coincides with it. Tish'ah b’Av resembles Yom Kippur, how¬ 
ever, in its restrictions upon eating, drinking, bathing, perfuming, 
and so on. The three weeks which precede the fast of 7'ish‘ah b’Av 
arc observed by refraining from various festivities, such as wedding 
eel eb rations. They are called ben ha-melsarim, in the sense that Judea 
was narrowly confined hy her foes (Lamentations 1:3). 

The special prayers and supplications recited on Tish'ah b’Av are 
keyed to sorrow. The book of Lamentations, and the dirges ( kinolh) 
that describe Jewish martyrdom, are chanted solemnly before congre¬ 
gations seated on the ground or on low stools as a sign of mourning. 
The curtain is removed from the holy ark ( aron ha-kodesh) in order 
to stress the sense of mourning; for the same reason, visits are made 
to the cemeteries. 

In Temple times, the fifteenth day of Av was a popular holiday 
known as Ij ami shah Asar b’Av, when maidens of Jerusalem dressed 
in white danced in the vineyards, suggesting to the young men to 
make their choice of a partner for life. They sang: “Young man, 
raise your eyes and look around; see whom to choose for yourself. Do 
not. set your eyes on beauty, but on family. .(Ta'anith 4:8). 

On the Sabbath preceding the month of Av, the blessing of the 
month refers to Rosh Rodesh Menahem Aw by way of euphemism. 
Hence, it is generally known as 3K DniD, the comforting month of Av. 
Shabbath Nahamu (lnm MB», the Sabbath after Tish l ah b’Av, is the 
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joyous occasion when the prophetical lesson begins with words lam 
'By inn] (“Comfort, 0 comfort my people”). It is the first of the seven 
Sabbaths devoted to reading prophecies of comfort and hope. 


AV-BETH-DIN Pl"fn2“2N 

I 1 H — 

The title Av-beth-din (father of the court) was originally given to the 
vice-president of the supreme court (Beth Din ha-Gadol) in Jerusalem 
during the Second Commonwealth. The Av-beth-din sat at the right 
hand of the president (.Vast) of the Sanhedrin (supreme court), and 
the other members of the court sat before them in a semi-circle. 

The Nasi was the leading authority in civil and political matters, 
and the Av-beth-din headed the administration of the purely religious 
life of the people. 

The Hebrew term Av (father) is often used as a title of respect and 
honor. In the Bible, it is applied variously to master, priest, prophet, 
counsellor, king, ruler, chief (Judges 17:10; 18:19; I Samuel 24:12; 
II Kings 2:12; 6:21; 13:14; I Chronicles 2:24, 42). The title Av-beth- 
din, then, signifying father of the court, seems to point to the presid¬ 
ing judge. Hence the assumption that the presiding head of each 
Small Sanhedrin (Sanhedrin Ketannah), consisting of twenty-three 
members, was called Av-bdh-din. In the case of the Great Sanhedrin, 
numbering seventy-one members, the Av-beth-din was second in 
authority onlv in relation to the Nasi. After the destruction of the 

V H 

Second Temple, the function of the Av-beth-din in the Sanhedrin of 
Yavneh and Usha was that of presiding over the Academy* 

In modern times, the title Av-belk-din is given to the head of a 
rabbinical court. 


AY HA-RAHAMIM 
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Av ha-R a( i uiim (Merciful Father), an elegy over the ravages dur~ 
ing the crusading epoch which lasted through the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, is recited during the Sabbath prayers just hefore the 
return of the Torah to the ark. In many communities of Germany, 
on the Sabbaths between Pesah and Shavuotk , long martyrologies 
used to be recited of men who died for the sake of the Torah, 
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Originally, the medieval dirge Av ka-Rahamim was read twice a 
year: on the Sabbaths preceding the ToroA-festival Shavuoth and the 
great national fast day Tish'ah b’Av . Later, however, it became cus¬ 
tomary to recite it in Ashkenazic synagogues throughout the Sabbaths, 
except on distinguished occasions such as feasts, Rosh Hodesh, the 
Sabbath prior to Rosh Rodesk, Parashath Shekalim , or when a bride¬ 
groom is present. 

The opening sentence of Av ha~Rahamim reads as follows: "May 
the merciful Father who dwells on high . . . remember those saintly 
souls, the holy communities who offered their lives for the sanctifica- 
I ion of the divine name.. . They were swifter than eagles and strong¬ 
er than lions to do the will of their Master...” 

Leopold Zunz, who gives a full account of the Hebrew elegies which 
the medieval persecutions produced, has this to say: “If there are 
ranks in suffering, Israel takes precedence of all the nations; if the 
duration of sorrows and the patience with which they are borne en¬ 
noble, the Jews are among the aristocracy of every land; if a litera¬ 
ture is culled rich in the possession of a few classic tragedies, what 
shall wc say to a national tragedy lasting for fifteen hundred years, 
in which the poets and the actors were also the heroes?'’ (Synagogale 
l’<xstc (/i .v Mitfi/nIters ). 


FATHER AND MOTHER ESI 

**T T 

The words 3X (father) and OX (mother), the etymologies of which 
are quite uncertain, primarily denote parents of an individual. The 
utmost respect and obedience to both are stressed in an impressive 
variety of biblical passages (Exodus 20:12; Leviticus 19:3; Deuteron¬ 
omy 5:16; Proverbs 1:8; 6:20; 19:26; 20:20; 23:22 ; 28:24; 30:11, 17). 
A curse is invoked upon anyone who is disrespectful to father or moth¬ 
er OQX1 1’3X 7l9pB—Deuteronomy 27:16). This is the exact opposite 
of the Fifth Commandment: Honor your father and your mother. 

The constant coordination of father and mother in biblical passages 
places the mother on the same level with the father with regard to 
the children. In the Talmud, high praise is accorded to Rabbi Tar- 
fon. a colleague of Rabbi Akiva, for his extraordinary filial devotion 
and affectionate treatment of his mother. The mother's place and in¬ 
fluence in the home life of the Jewish people, especially in the rearing 
of young children, have always been supreme. 
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“If the Jewess made but rare appearances as a public teacher, she 
was present in every home as a private instructress. Several medieval 
rabbis declared, that their first and best teachers were their mothers. 
The average Jewess was not equal to such a burden as this, but the 
education of her boys regularly fell on her shoulders until they attained 
their fifth year. Subsequently her part was that of the moral monit- 
ress rather than the intellectual guide” (I. Abrahams). 

In Judaism, the Fatherhood of God has become the basis for the 
brotherhood of man. If God has created all men, it follows that they 
are brothers and owe brotherly hehavior toward one another. “Have 
we not all one Father? Has not one God created us? Why then do 
we break faith with each other? ...” (Malachi 2:10). The Siddur or 
Prayerbook, being a crystallization of the biblical and post-biblical 
Jewish outlook, is replete with expressions of faith which are addressed 
to God as the merciful Father, who regards all as his children: “You are 
the children of the Lord your God” (Deuteronomy 14:1) 


PATRIARCHS 

T 

The three ancient patriarchs who laid the foundations of Israel have 
been described as the historic cornerstones for humanity. Each gen¬ 
eration contributed to the portrait of Abraham what it held to be 
purest and noblest and worthiest of the forefather of the Jewish people. 
The disciples or followers of Abraham, we are told in the Mishnah, 
possess three traits: generosity, simplicity, and humility (Avoth 5:22). 
Whoever lacks kindness of heart is no true son of Abraham, according 
to a talmudic statement (Betzah 32a). Abraham, not Moses, was the 
founder of Israel’s monotheism; hence, in biblical and post-biblical 
literature, God is frequently referred to as the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, and nowhere as the God of Moses. Ahraham has been 
described as a singular moral phenomenon in the history of human¬ 
ity's development to a higher life. 

Life in Mesopotamia (Aram Naharayim) must have been intoler¬ 
able to a believer in the One God at the beginning of the second mil- 
lenium, when local society was strictly regulated on principles of 
polytheism and demonology; so Abraham and his household migrated 
to the south of Canaan, the Negev, where he became known as a godly 
prince and a prophet (Genesis 23:6; 20:7). He established the wor¬ 
ship of God in his family aDd passed on his faith to his son Isaac, who 
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in turn passed it on to his son Jacob, who bequeathed it to his twelve 
sons, whose descendants preserved it in Egypt until the days of Moses 
{Y ad, Avodah Zarah 1:3). 

The wealth of the patriarchs, who were the heads of large house¬ 
holds living in tents, consisted of livestock and wells to water the 
animalB; they were not townspeople, but they dealt with the cities 
presumably as breeders of sheep and cattle. Their half-nomadic way 
of life explains why the archeologists of our time cannot determine 
the exact periods at which the patriarchal incidents occurred. The 
biblical description of the manner in which Abraham conducted his 
own life and that of his followers points to a period not later than 
the eighteenth century before the common era. The patriarchal age 
of wandering and transition lasted about five generations. 

The Talmud traces the origin of the three daily prayers ( Shaharith , 
Minhah, Ma'ariv) to the three patriarchs, respectively (Berakhoth 26b). 
The first of the nineteen benedictions of the Amidah prayer, known 
as Shemoneh Esreh, is called Avoth because it begins with addressing 
Clod as “God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob.” The 
threefold repetition of the word God at the beginning of each Amidah 
has been interpreted to allude to the idea that each individual ought 
to seek and find God for himself, like the patriarchs, in addition to 
his inherited faith. Hence, the expression our God and God of our 
fathers, used repeatedly in the Hebrew prayers. 

The popular Jewish philosopher of the medieval period, Rabbi Bab- 
ya ihn Pakuda, writes in his famous [lovoth ha-Levavoth (Duties of the 
Heart): “If you are a man of intellect and understanding, able to ver¬ 
ify what you have learned from the sages with regard to the basic 
principles of religion, you are obligated to use your own faculties to 
gain clear and definite knowledge of the truth so that your faith and 
conduct may rest on a foundation of tradition, reason and personal 
understanding. If you ignore this duty, you fail in your obligation to 
your Creator.” 

Even though the patriarchs’ merit, frequently mentioned in He¬ 
brew supplications as zekhuth avoth UVQK niDT), is regarded as a great 
influence and help, the talmudic sages cautioned against implicit re¬ 
liance on it at the risk of neglecting personal merit and worthy con¬ 
duct. Thus, for example, we find the admonition: “Let all who work 
for the good of the community do so from a spiritual motive, for then 
the merit of their fathers will sustain them and their good work will 
endure forever" (Avoth 2:2). 
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ETHICS OF THE FATHERS J-)i2K 

T 

Avoth (Fathers), one of the sixty-three tractates of the Mishnah, 
deals with the ethical principles established by the fathers of Jewish 
tradition who flourished over a period of nearly five centuries, from 
the time of the last prophet to the end of the second century. 

Having achieved a place in the Prayerbook, Avoth became the most 
popular of all books of the Mishnah and its contents exercised a most 
salutary influence on the Jewish people. The custom of reading Pir- 
he Avoth (Chapters of the Fathers) on Sabbath afternoons was origin¬ 
ally limited to the period between Pesah and Shavuoth. 

A sixth chapter, derived from a source other than the Mishnah, 
was added to the five chapters of Avoth in order to provide a separate 
chapter for each of the six Sabbaths between the two festivals. The 
sixth chapter, called Kinyan T or ah (acquisition of Torah), was chosen 
to be read on the Sabbath immediately preceding Shavuoth, the anni¬ 
versary of the giving of the Torah, because its subject matter is 
almost exclusively in praise of the Torah. The paramount importance 
of learning and ethical conduct is accentuated throughout this price¬ 
less literary gem. Pirki Avoth means the ethical teachings of the 
spiritual fathers of Israel, since the word priB means also lesson. 

Here are a few random excerpts quoted from Avoth: 

Let your house be a meeting-place for the wise... drink in their 
words thirstily. Judge all men favorably. Stay away from a bad 
neighbor, and do not associate with an evil man. He who does not 
increase his knowledge decreases it. 

Greed and hatred shorten a man’s life. Let the honor of your pu¬ 
pil be as dear to you as your own. Be the tail of lions rather than the 
head of foxes. One good deed leads to another; one misdeed leads to 
another. Do not despise any man. The reward is according to the 
effort. None can be considered really free except those who devote 
themselves to learning. 


AVOTH D’RABBI NATHAN Dl2>S 

I T T ■ - : T 

Avoth d’Ra uni Natha n t is the first of the Minor Tractates which 
are printed together with Seder Nezikin in editions of the Babylonian 
Talmud. It. has been suggested that Rabbi Nathan is the unknown 
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author of Avoth d 1 Rabbi Nathan, which cites the maxims of Pirkt 
Avoth mainly in an expanded form and in different sequence. The 
book has come down to us in two versions. In addition to the one 
regularly appearing as one of the Minor Tractates, printed in the 
Hnbvlonian Talmud, there is another version, consisting of forty- 

v ' 

eight chapters, published by Solomon Schechter. 

The wise sayings of the Ethics of the Fathers are illustrated in this 
priceless work by a wealth of examples and stories: 

“And develop many students” (Avoth 1:1). According to the 
school of Shammai, one should teach only the talented, the meek, and 
those of distinguished ancestory. But according to the school of Hil- 
lel, one should teach all men.. , Rabbi Akiva says: Whoever need¬ 
lessly takes a penny from charity shall eventually fall in need of 
charity.. . Whoever tears his clothes or smashes his furniture in 
frenzy will end up by worshiping an idol. 

The evil impulse bids a person to tear his clothes today, and the 
next day it bids him to engage in idolatry... Once there was a truly 
charitable man who set out in a boat, which was sunk in the sea by 
a wreckful storm. Rabbi Akiva, who had witnessed this tragic event, 
later appeared before a court to bear testimony so that the widow 
might be free to remarry. Suddenly, however, the man presented 
himself to Kabbi Akiva and explained to him how he was saved from 
drowning by reason of the charity which he had been in the habit of 
practising. “When I sank to the depths of the sea," he said, “I heard 
one wave saying to the other: Hurry! Let us raise this man out of 
the sea. for he has practised charity all his life. 

“And judge all men favorably” (Avoth 1:6). A young girl had been 
taken captive, and two saintly persons went to ransom her. One of 
them entered the harlots’ house, and when he came out he asked his 
companion: "Of what have you suspected me?” "Of nothing,” came 
the reply. “I felt that you stayed there long enough to find out the 
ransom price demanded for the girl.” 

Here are several pithy sayings from Avoth d’Rabbi Nathan: 

A man’s character is known by his walk, dress and greeting. 

Who is a hero? He who turns an enemy into a friend. 

The man who eats disagreeable food violates three prohibitions: he 
hurts his health, wastes food, and offers a benediction in vain. 

He who esteems himself highly because of his knowledge is like a 
corpse at the wayside: the passers-by turn their heads away in disgust 
and walk quickly by. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN 

‘ T T 

The first human beings mentioned in the Torah were a family. The 
history of the Jewish people began with the history of a family, which 
developed into a tribe and then into a nation. The narratives of Ab¬ 
raham's family life are unsurpassed portrayals of early home life. The 
father was supreme over the children. lie could dispose of his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage, and arrange his son’s marriage. 

The utmost respect and obedience to both father and mother are 
stressed in the Bible on many occasions. The law concerning a stub¬ 
born and rebellious son, who is to be stoned by his fellow citizens 
(Deuteronomy 21:18-21), imposes limits on the authority of the father; 
he must not himself put his son to death, but must procure his pun¬ 
ishment by a public legal process. The constant coordination of 
father and mother in Bible passages places the mother on the same 
level with the father in regard to the children. 

In a polygamous family, each mother was more important to her 
own children than their father. Her position was often revered. The 
early education and training of her children was mostly given by her. 
Indeed, each mother and her children formed a sub-family, the man¬ 
agement of which was in the hands of the mother. Children were 
named by the mother, as for example. Jacob’s sons. In earlier times 
polygamous sub-families were so distinct that hrothers married half- 
sisters. Tamar, for example, thinks that David would certainly sanc¬ 
tion her marriage with her half-brother Amnon (II Samuel 13:13). 
Such unions are, however, forbidden in the Torah (Leviticus 18:9). 

A married son would remain part of the father's family while the 
father lived. He would still be in some measure subject to his autho¬ 
rity. The sons were the heirs, but in the absence of sons the daughters 
might inherit, and after the daughters other male relatives in order 
of kinship (Numbers 27:1-11). A larger portion of the inheritance was 
given to the firstborn son, but the right of the firstborn might be sold, 
or bestowed on a younger son by a partial father. Such practice is 
forbidden in Deuteronomy 21:17. 

Tsaac had one wife. In later tradition, his household was represen¬ 
ted as ideal. The elaborate praise of the housewife in Proverbs (31: 
10-31) suggests a monogamous family. Talmudic literature reflects a 
monogamous society. According to a rabbinic interpretation, the 
biblical verse, “you may be sure your house is safe,” refers to him who 
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loves his wife as himself and honors her more than himself, who leads 
his children in the right path and arranges their early marriage (Ye- 

vamoth G2b). 

Jewish family life has retained throughout the centuries a distinct 
character to which the teachings of the Bible and the Talmud have 
greatly contributed. Religious observances, particularly those con¬ 
nected with the Sabbath and the festivals, strengthened Jewish fam¬ 
ily life and developed its solidarity to an extent unusual among non- 
Jews. The dwindling of internal solidarity and the increase in Jewish 
divorces have been attributed of late to gradual assimilation. The Jew¬ 
ish family pattern is said to be approaching that of the environment. 

The whole of Jewish family life was pervaded by religion. The com¬ 
monest acts of the daily life were sanctified. The faithful observance 
of the numerous Sabbath restrictions was associated with a spirit of 
joy. On Sabbath-eve the children were blessed—a custom whieh still 
widely prevails in Jewish homes. 

The Brandspiegel, a treatise published in 1602, speaks of the cus¬ 
tom in these terms: “Before the children can walk they should be 
carried on Sabbaths and festivals to the father and mother to be 
blessed; after they are able to walk they shall go of their own accord 
and shall incline their heads and receive the blessing.” This custom 
linked the generations together in mutual loyalty and affection. 

The mutual reverence between parents and children was far reach¬ 
ing. The son must not occupy the father’s seat—according to the 
Jewish code of laws and ethic 9 —or contradict him, or call him by his 
name. The son can be compelled by Jewish law to maintain his par¬ 
ents. On his part, the father is obligated to educate his children. The 
education of the young is indeed the primary parental duty. 

The Shema is perhaps the best statement in the Bible of the obli¬ 
gations of the Jew to his children: “These words which I command 
you today shall be in your heart. You shall teach them diligently to 
your children, and you shall speak of them when you stay at home 
and when you go on a journey, when you lie down and when you rise 
up” (Deuteronomy 6:6-7). 

The early traditions were transmitted orally. They were spoken 
and they were remembered, hence the expression, "you Bhall bind 
them for a sign on your hand, and they shall be for frontlets between 
your eyes.” Thus the book of Proverbs is full of maxims aiming at 
the inculcation of filiaJ reverence. “My son, observe your father’s 
command, and reject not your mother’s teaching; keep them fastened 
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over your heart always; tie them about your neck. When you walk 
wisdom will guide you; when you lie down, it will watch over you; 
when you wake up, it will talk with you” ((5:20-22). 

Rabbi Israel al-Xakawa of fourteenth-century Spain writes: ‘‘If 
you train your child when he is young, you will enjoy rest and peace 
later on. You will not have to worry about his going astray and form¬ 
ing habits which are hostile to the well-being of society. Do not be 
discouraged if you find that your child is dull: do not give up train¬ 
ing and correcting him. Though he may not master all vou trv to 
teach him, he will learn a little. Try to induce the child to like the 
process of education. At first you may have to coax him with sweets 
and toys; then you may have to lure him with the prospects of a high¬ 
er reward; but, in the end, he will come to love education for its own 
sake” <nntta lishmah). 

The biblical command, “You shall not put a stumbling block before 
the blind” (Leviticus 19:11), was interpreted in the Talmud as a cau¬ 
tion against striking a grown-up son, who might be tempted to re¬ 
taliate with a severe blow (Mo'ed Katan 17a). 

Heinrich Heine saw in the Jewish family “a haven of rest from the 
storms that raged round the very gates of the ghettos, nay, a fairy 
palace in which the bespattered objects of the mob’s derision threw 
off their garb of shame and resumed the royal attire of freedom. The 
home was the place where the Jew w'as at his best...” 


OUR FATHER OUR KING 

- * t 

Avinu Malkenu, a prayer consisting of a series of invocations and 
supplications recited in the synagogue services during the ten-day 
period of the High Holydays and on fasts (except Tish'ah f/.lu), is 
mentioned in the Talmud (Ta'anith 25b) as the improvised prayer of 
Rabbi Akiva on the occasion of a drought. 

The nucleus of five lines with the initial refrain --If ///u Malkenu 
(our Father our King), quoted in the Talmud, was in the eourse of 
time increased to forty-four lines. The phrases “our Father” and 
“our King” are horrowed from Isaiah 33:22; 63:16; 64:7, where God 
is addressed in such terms as these: “The Lord is our King, he will 
save us; thou, O Lord, art our Father; O Lord, thou art our Father ... 
we are all the work of thy hand.” 
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According to the anonymous code of laws Tanya (page 74), the 
litany Avinu Malkenu originally consisted of nineteen verses to cor¬ 
respond in contents and order to the nineteen benedictions in the She- 
moneh Esreh. This will explain why this prayer is recited after the 
Amidah on the afore-mentioned occasions, as well as the Ne'ilah ser¬ 
vice at the end of Yom Kippur, It is omitted on Sabbaths for the 
same reason that the thirteen petitions of the weekday Shemoneh 
Esreh are not included in the Amidah which is recited on Sabbaths 
and festivals, namely: no personal requests may be made during Sab¬ 
baths and festivals. 

Avinu Malkenu is not omitted, however, during the High Holydays, 
unless they coincide with the Sabbath. On Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur it tajees the place of the Hallel which is recited on the festi¬ 
vals after the Amidah of Shaharith. The explanation, as given in the 
Talmud (Berakhoth 32b), is that on the days of judgment it is more 
fitting to recite supplications than hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 

Avinu Malkenu reflects the frequent persecutions and disasters 
which have given rise to outcries such as: “Our Father, our King, 
abolish all evil decrees ... rid us of every oppressor . . . close the 
mouths of our accusers . .. remove pestilence, famine, destruction 
and persecution from thy people. . 


mourning rn^DN 

■ 

Mourning is frequently mentioned in the Bible as being observed 
for the death of a near relative, but the Torab warns against the pa¬ 
ganism of excessive ceremonials for the dead: “You shall not cut 
vourselves or make anv baldness on vour foreheads for the dead" 

k k 1 kr 

(Deuteronomy 14:1). The mourning of the orientals has always been 
ostentatious: shaving the head or plucking out the hair, putting on 
sackcloth, sprinkling ashes or dust on the head, weeping and lament¬ 
ing. Professional mourners were employed who made loud lamenta¬ 
tion “till the eyes ran down with tears and floods gushed from the 
eyelids” (Jeremiah 9:17-18). 

According to ancient Jewish tradition, mourners are forbidden to 
eat of their own bread on the day of the funeral. Therefore, they 
used to carry food to the house of mourning, the rich in silver and 
gold baskets, the poor in wicker baskets. In deference to the poor, it 
was ordained that all had to use wicker baskets. 
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Since one must not weep too long for the dead, the Talmud limits 
the period of mourning in these terms: three days for weeping, seven 
for lamenting, and thirty for abstaining from a haircut and pressed 
clothes. Thereafter, God says: You are not more compassionate to¬ 
ward the departed than I am (Mo'ed Katan 27a-b). 

The time of mourning is divided into four separate periods: l) from 
the death to burial (aninuth); 2) seven days after burial ( shiv'ah ); 
3) the first thirty days after death (skcloshim) ; 4) the first year after 
death. In the period of aninuth, the mourner is relieved of the perform¬ 
ance of religious duties such as prayer; he makes a rent (kcri'ah) in 
his garments of at least one hand breadth and receives no consolation. 
In the period of shiv'ah, he sits on a low stool (except on Sabbath and 
festivals) and receives consolation from his friends. He may not at¬ 
tend to his business or occupation, unless he is very poor (in which 
case he may start after the third day). He may read only books like 
Job which treat of suffering. 

The day of burial, if the burial takes place before sunset, is consid¬ 
ered the first day of shiv 1 ah, so that the mourner is required to observe 
six additional days only. Public signs of deep grief are dispensed 
with on the Sabbath. If the burial occurred an hour before a holy day, 
the mourner is relieved from the obligation of observing shiv'ah ; but 
if the death occurred on Hot ha-M o'cd, the full period of shir'ah is 
observed by the mourner immediately after the holydav. If a holy- 
day intervenes in the midst of shiv‘ah or shdoshitn, the mourning is 
not continued to completion. If the death notice reached the relative 
within thirty days, he must observe shiv*ah; but if it reached him at 
a later date, the shiv 1 ah mourning lasts only one hour. 

One who loses a father or mother must regard himself as a mourner 
for a year and avoid all kinds of entertainment. He recites Kaddish 
for eleven months, and also on the anniversary of his parent's death. 
A tombstone (matsevah) is consecrated about a year after the death, 
and on each death anniversary ( Yahrzeit ) a light is kindled as a sym¬ 
bol of the soul of the departed parent. Formerly the Kaddish was re¬ 
cited the whole year of mourning, so as to rescue the soul from the 
torture of Gehinnom, where the wicked are said to spend no less than 
twelve months. In order not to count one’s own parents among the 
wicked, the period of reciting the Kaddish was later reduced to eleven 
months. 

Most of the Jewish death customs are motivated by the high regard 
felt for the departed. Such are, for example, the thorough cleansing 
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and washing of the body ( tohorah ); the continuous watching of the 
corpse (shemirak) till it is interred, for fear of irreverent treatment; 
early burial, especially in hot climates where rapid decomposition is 
likely. In matters connected with the departed, all pomp and luxury 
are avoided by observant Jews. White linen shrouds ( takhrifrhin ) and 
plain wooden coffins are used for rich and poor alike. This custom was 
introduced hy Rabban Gamaliel II of the second century. 

In order to counteract a series of abuses in funeral and mourning 
practices, several congregations adopted the following regulations: 

In keeping with the Jewish tradition, there must be no distinction 
made between rich and poor in time of death; hence, a uniform coffin 
.should be used for all funerals. In order that the living may remem¬ 
ber those who have departed as they were in life, the coffin should be 
kept dosed. The person guarding the body ( shomer ) should stay with 
it until the funeral rites. Rather than engage in idle talk, visitors 
should recite appropriate prayers or psalms. The funeral parlor should 
never he filled with visitors prior to the funeral service. It is, however, 
a friendly and charitable act ( milzvah ) to attend funeral ceremonies 
and to visit bereaved families during the shiv 1 ah period. Pallbearers 
arc not to be provided with gloves. Mourners should not be expected 
to provide meals or refreshments for those who attend the shiv‘ah ser¬ 
vices. Objectionable and unwarranted, this un-Jewish practice should 
be discarded. 

The kindling of lights at the head of the death-bed is in allusion to 
the biblical expression: "The spirit of man is the Lamp of the Lord” 
(Proverbs 20:27). The use of hard-boiled eggs at the meal, served for 
the mourners after the burial, suggests the idea of resurrection, life 
and death being mere changes of form. Also, eggs are symbolical of 
the perpetual wheel of life. The pouring on the ground of all water 
in the house of the departed and all adjacent houses is a symbolic 
announcement of death, which should be made indirectly. 

According to Menorath Hammaor by Rabbi Israel nl-Nakawa of 
fourteenth-century Spain, one must beware of grieving too much. 
Unseemly as it is to be callous and indifferent to tragedy, it is just as 
bad to carry grief to extremes by constantly weeping and sighing. 
That is a sign of arrogance and reminds one of those haughty people 
who, when overtaken by misfortune, act as if the sun, moon and 
stars should cease shining out of sympathy with them. If one is in 
trouble, let him think of the many noble and illustrious men who had 
to endure the greatest of hardships. 
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It has been suggested that the expression may he rest in peace has 
reference to the welfare and happiness of the living, who are in the 
habit of visiting the graves of close relatives in order to share with 
them their tragic experiences. “May he rest in peace, - ’ that is to say, 
may we have no cause to disturb his peace ( Ta‘a>ni> ha-Minhagim). 

During shiv'ah, the bereaved do not go to the synagogue until Fri¬ 
day evening. Then one of the worshipers comes to meet, them at the 
entrance of the synagogue on behalf of the congregation, and greets 
them in these terms: “May God comfort you among all those who 
mourn for Zion and Jerusalem” INI? *]ina DDnN oni' Dlj?Bn 

O’^PITI). This sentence is spoken also at the cemetery by those 
who have attended the funeral, when they say goodbye to the mourn¬ 
ers, as well as at the end of a visit to the house of mourning. 

Excerpts from the Talmud and Midrash concerning life and death: 

“Repent one day before your death.” But how docs one know which 
day that is? Therefore, we ought to live every day as though it were 
our last. 

A hungry fox was eyeing some luscious fruit in a garden, but he 
could find no way to enter until be discovered an opening through 
which he might possibly get in if he fasted three days, for the hole 
was too small to admit his body. After a three days’ fast he finally 
managed to enter the orchard, where he now feasted to his heart’s de¬ 
light on all the good things he found. But when he wanted to get out 
before being caught by the owner of the garden, he found that the 
opening had again become too small for him, so he had to fast three 
days once more in order to lose the weight he had gained during his 
stay in the orchard. Upon escaping, he cast a farewell glance upon the 
scene of his revels and said: 0 garden of delicious fruits, what have 
I now gained by all my futile toil? So it is with man. Xaked he comes 
into the world, and naked he must depart from it. He carries nothing 
away with him except the good deeds he performed during his lifetime. 

Blessed is he who pleases his Creator and acquires a good name. 
Concerning him Solomon says: “A good name in life is better than 
precious perfume, and the day of death is better than the day of 
birth” (Ecclesiastes 7:1). 

A rabbi once saw a very old man planting a tree, and asked: Why 
are you planting that tree? You do not expect, of course, to live long 
enough to see the full-grown tree? But the old man replied: The 
trees I have found and enjoyed were planted by my forefathers for 
me; so I, too, am planting for those who will come after me. 
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Blessed shall you be as you come in. and blessed shall you be as 
you start out" (Deuteronomy 28:6). May your leftving this world be 
like your coming into it. You entered this world sinless; may you de¬ 
part from it sinless. 

Kabbi Meir’s two beloved sons died suddenly one Sabbath after¬ 
noon, when he was delivering a discourse in the house of study. Upon 
returning home, Rabbi Meir asked his wife, Beruriah, about their two 
children whom he had missed in the synagogue. At the conclusion of 
the Sabbath, she remarked to Rabbi Meir: “Some time ago, precious 
jewels were entrusted to my care. Now the owner has come to re¬ 
claim them. What shall I do? Shall I return them to him?” "But of 
course, you must return them!” Rabbi Meir replied. Thereupon 
Beruriah took him by the hand and led him to the bed of their sons. 
She drew back the sheet, and Rabbi Meir burst forth into bitter cry¬ 
ing, lamenting: “My sons, my sons'” But Beruriah reminded him 
tearfully what he had said about the jewels that must be restored. 
“Our sons were the jewels which God had left with us, and now he 
has taken them back.” 


MOURNERS FOR ZION 

I . 

Avi5le Ziox is the name given to the Jewish seets whose members 
mourned over the destruction of the Temple and the loss of the Jewish 
state. They were to be found already in early talmudie times (Bava 
Buthra 60b). On Tish'ah b’Av,a. special petition is inserted in the She- 
moneh Esreh of the afternoon service, which opens with these words: 
“Comfort, Lord our God, the mourners for Zion and the mourners 
for Jerusalem.” 

They led a life of asceticism, spending their days in fasting and 
praying for the restoration of Eretz Yisrael and for the advent of the 
Messiah. They, as a rule, refrained from meat and wine and showed 
mystical tendencies. The ever-growing group of Mourners for Zion 
formed an important segment of Jerusalem’s population. They were 
supported mainly by the charity of the Diaspora. 

AviU Zion was also the name of an ascetic movement among the 
Karaites in Jerusalem, lasting from the eighth century to the eleventh. 
This order consisted of men who renounced their families and their 
property, secluded themselves from the world, and spent their lives 
in fervent prayer for the liberation of the people of Israel. One of the 
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Karaite leaders and Bible commentators, Daniel al-Kumisi of the 
early tenth century, urged his fellow sectarians to return en masse to 
the Holy City, adding: “If you do not come, because you arc engrossed 
in the running of your trades, send five men from each city and pro¬ 
vide them with a livelihood.” 

The famous Jewish traveller of the twelfth century, Benjamin of 
Tudela, gives a description of the Mourners for Zion in southern Ara¬ 
bia, who dress in black, live in caves, abstain from meat and wine, 
and continually pray for the return of Israel. 


AGGADAH 

TT ” 

Aggadah, or Haggadah (narration), includes everything in talmudic 
literature that is not of a legal nature, such as descriptions of histor¬ 
ical events and legends, proverbs and aphorisms that illustrate moral 
duties, and scientific data concerning medicine, mathematics, astron¬ 
omy, physiology, botany and other branches of knowledge. 

About thirty percent of the Babylonian Talmud is taken up with 
Aggadah; the remaining seventy percent consists of legal subject mat¬ 
ter ( Haldkhah ,), containing discussions leading to rules of conduct as 
prescribed by the unwritten, oral law. The aim and purpose of the 
aggadic literature is to inspire and edify, and to move people to the 
kind of righteous behavior which the Haldkhah requires. 

The Aggadah penetrates deeply into the spirit of the Bible by means 
of its broad interpretations of the text. From the wealth of the ag¬ 
gadic material the Jewish people continue to receive comfort and 
strength, as they have for many generations. 

Here are several maxims and aphorisms from aggadic writings: 

He who knows that he knows nothing possesses knowledge indeed. 

A teacher should give instruction concisely. 

Love your wife as much as yourself; honor her more than yourself. 

A lovely wife, a splendid home and beautiful furniture cheer a 
man’s heart. 

The noblest charity of all is that which enables the poor to earn 
their living. 

No man dies with even half his desires realized. 

No one should taunt a reformed sinner about his past. 

A liar finds his punishment in being disbelieved even when he tells 
the truth. 
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He who seeks a friend without faults will remain friendless. 

Love the one who shows you your faults more than the one who 
praises you. 

When good people die they are not truly dead, for their example 
lives. Hence we are told that Jacob never died (Ta'anith 5b). 

Though the Aggadah contains parables of infinite beauty and en¬ 
shrines sayings of everlasting worth, it consists of individual utter¬ 
ances that possess no binding authority. 
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In 1172, during a crisis through which the Jews of Yemen in south¬ 
western Arabia were passing, Moses Maimonides wrote his famous 
Iggereth Teman (Letter to Yemen), which has come down to us in three 
Hebrew translations from the Arabic. A forced conversion to Islam 
threw the Jews of Yemen into panic; and the letter of Maimonides, 
supplying guidance and encouragement to the Yemenites, was circu¬ 
lated widely and read publicly in all the congregations of Yemen, 
until they included a complimentary allusion to Rabbenu Moshe ben 
Muimun (Mnimonidesl in the daily Kaddish prayer, in gratitude for 
his spiritual and material help. 

The following excerpts from Iggereth Tcman clearly illustrate Mai¬ 
monides great, love for his people and his faith. 

“Our religion differs as much from other religions as a living per¬ 
son differs from a lifeless statue, which is ever so well carved out of 
marble, wood, bronze, or silver. When an ignorant person secs a stat¬ 
ue that superficially resembles man in contour, form, features, and 
color, he thinks that the structure of its parts is similar to that of a 
human being. But the informed person, who knows the interior of 
hoth, is aware of the fact that the internal structure of the statue 
shows no skillful workmanship at all, whereas the inner parts of man 
are marvelously made. 

“So, too, a person ignorant of the deep meaning of the Bible, and 
of the deeper significance of the Torah, would be led to believe that 
our religion has something in common with another. True, both con¬ 
tain a system of religious observances; but the tenets of other religions, 
though resembling those of the Bible, are merely superficial imita¬ 
tions. People have modelled their religions after ours in order to 
glorify themselves. 
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“Divine assurance was given to Jacob that his descendants would 
survive those who degraded them. Do not be dismayed at the per¬ 
secutions of our people, for these trials are designed to test and purify 
us* You should take it upon yourselves to hearten one another. Let 
your elders guide the youth and let your leaders direct the masses. 
May God grant us the privilege of beholding the return of the exiles. 
May he remove the darkness from our eyes and from our hearts . J * 


ADON OLAM 



Adon Olam (Eternal Lord), a hymn of universal and deeply reli¬ 
gious content, has been attributed to various medieval poets, partic¬ 
ularly to Solomon ibn Gabirol who lived in Spain during the eleventh 
century. In his famous philosophical poem Kcther Malkhuth (Royal 
Crown), Ibn Gabirol addresses God in terms curiously similar indeed 
to the theme of Adon Olam . This noble hymn of purest poetry has 
been part of the daily Prayerbook since the fifteenth century, whereas 
Kether Malkhuth has been appended to the Sephardic liturgy for the 
evening service of Yom Kippur, 

Some authorities have suggested that originally Adon Olam was de¬ 
signed as a night prayer. This seems to be indicated by the conclud¬ 
ing stanza, which reads: “To him I entrust my spirit when I sleep 
and when I wake. .. The Lord is with me, I am not afraid." Adon 
Olam i recited at the beginning of the daily morning service, forms 
also part of the prayer recited each night before retiring. There are 
many musical settings for Adon Olam . 

In the first four lines of Adon Olam f God is described as the Eternal 
Lord who existed before the creation of the world and will still exist 
after the cessation of the world. Between the eternal past and the 
eternal future comes the world of time. The fact that the entire 
hymn stresses the idea of eternity is sufficient to prove that the initial 
words, Adon Olam T must not be rendered “the Lord of the world” 
but Eternal Lord . The error has been attributed to the double mean¬ 
ing of the Hebrew* word olam (Avorld, eternity). 

According to Greek philosophers, the universe is eternal; according 
to Judaism, it is God alone who is eternal. He transcends man and 
the universe, though he is also immanent and dwells within the human 
soul as well as within the universe. He is high above the world, yet 
near to those who call upon him sincerely. 
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AddihBimlufhah (Glorious in Kingship), an alphabetical acrostic 
poem of unidentified authorship, is mentioned by a disciple of Rabbi 
Meir of Rothenburg in the thirteenth-century work Tashbalz. The 
refrain alludes to several biblical verses, such as: “Thine, 0 Lord, is 
the greatness ... for all that is in heaven and on earth is thine; thine, 
O Lord, is the kingdom..(I Chronicles 29:11). 

It has been proposed that Rabbi Elazar ha-Kallir of the eighth 
century was the author of this poem, which has been inserted among 
the dosing hymns of the Passover Haggadah. 
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Ai>Diii lit' (Glorious He Is), composed by an anonymous poet, con¬ 
sists of eight stanzas of eight lines each and is sung at the end of the 
Passover Seder. Its tune, which has been popular since the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, has eventually become something of a 
Pussover motif in the worship service of many a synagogue. According 
to Zunz. Addir II u was written in the sixth century or the seventh. 
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Judaism stresses the far-reaching importance of man. He possesses 
qualities that fit him for a life of creativity because he is made in the 
image of God. An insult to man is an insult to God: “He who oppres¬ 
ses a poor man insults his Maker” (Proverbs 14:31). “Adam was 
created alone, to show that if anyone destroys a human life he is held 
responsible as though he destroyed a whole world; and if anyone saves 
a human life he is credited with having saved a whole world... All 
men are fashioned after the pattern of the first man, yet no two faces 
are exactly alike. Hence, every person may well say: For my sake 
the world was created” (Sanhedrin 4:5). Man’s likeness to God is 
seen in the mental and moral features of his character, such as reason 
and free will. 

The wonderful structure of the human body, its delicate adapta¬ 
tions to countless needs, is the subject of the following benediction, 
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recited after the normal functions of the body as well as in the daily 
morning service: “Blessed art thou ... who hast formed man in wis¬ 
dom and created in him a system of veins and arteries ... if but one 
of these be opened or if one of those be closed it would he impossible 
to exist. . (Berakhoth 60b). 

Though, on the physical side, man has much in common with the 
animals, he is described as little less than divine (Psalm 8:0), standing 
nearest to God in the ranks of the universe. Man is placed at the top 
of the scale of creation. "There are three partners in the formation 
of man: God, father, mother’’ (Xiddah 3la). "Let man ever bear in 
mind that God dwells in him" (Ta'anith lib). "Man eats and drinks, 
performs natural functions and dies like an animal; he stands erect, 
thinks and has vision like an angel” (Genesis Rabbah 14:3). 


ADAR 

T-; 

Adar, the twelfth month of the Jewish calendar, corresponding ap¬ 
proximately to March, consists of twenty-nine days in an ordinary 
year and of thirty days in a leap-year, when a month is inserted be¬ 
tween Adar and Nisan. This added month is known as Adar Sheni 
(second Adar). Adar Sheni is also called Va-Adar. 

The memorable days of Adar are: the seventh, anniversary of the 
birth and death of Moses; the thirteenth, fast of Esther ( Ta'anith 
Esther); the fourteenth and fifteenth, festival of Purim. 

In a leap-year, the festival of Purim is celebrated on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth of Adar Sheni, whereas the fourteenth and fifteenth of 
the first Adar are observed as Purim Kalan (minor Purim). 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 
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The biblical command: "You shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
is universal: it applies to everybody. In the same chapter the com¬ 
mandment of love is extended to the stranger: "You shall love him 
as yourself, for you were strangers in the land of Egypt” (Leviticus 
19:34). This is the most comprehensive rule of moral conduct. 

Once a heathen came to Hillel, who lived in Jerusalem a few de¬ 
cades before the common era, and mockingly asked him to teach him 
the Torah while he stood on one leg. Hillel, who was famous for his 
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gentleness and patience, said to the mocking heathen: “What is hate¬ 
ful to yourself do not to another. This is the whole Torah; go and 
study it; the rest is commentary” (Shabbath 31a). 

True love is tested by its sincerity. It will not hesitate to express 
blame or censure; it will also accept criticism. “Reprove a wise man, 
and he will love you” (Proverbs 9:8). On the other hand, loving 
friendship will overlook faults: “Hatred stirs up strife, but love 
covers all offenses. He who forgives an offense seeks love’ ’ (Proverbs 
10:12; 17:9). 

The making of friends is declared as true greatness: “He is a strong 
man who can turn his enemy into a friend” (Avoth d’Rabbi Nathan, 
chapter 23). Just as true friendship is recommended, so false friend¬ 
ship is condemned: “Keep at a distance from high officials who pose 
as friends when they have use for you, and will not assist you when 
you are in distress” (Avoth 2:3). 

Maimonides says: “You shall love your neighbor as yourself” 
means that you should honor him as you would like to be honored 
yourself. Whoever glories in the humiliation of others has no share 
in the future world. “You shall not hate your brother in your heart” 
(Leviticus 19:17) means that you must not bear silent hatred for the 
wrongdoer; ask him frankly: "Why have you done this to me?” If 
he is sorry and asks your forgiveness, do not be relentless but forgive 
him. “You shall reason with your neighbor' 1 means that if you see 
him commit misdeeds, you must convince him of his faults. This 
should be done privately and gently. You should never call him by 
an insulting name, or say anything that is Likely to embarrass him 
(Yad, De'oth 6:6-8). 

Rabbi Israel Salanter said that sincerity is especially important in 
self-criticism. Without deep sincerity we would find little to criticise 
in ourselves; self-love would blind our judgment. Self-love often ex¬ 
cites in man so strong a feeling of self-importance that he is unaware 
of his shortcomings while he sees those of his neighbor quite clearly. 
In self-criticism we should try to eliminate, or at least reduce to a min¬ 
imum, this element of self-love, and scrutinize ourselves in the same 
way that we would others. 

Rabbi Elijah Vilna-Gaon, in a letter to his family, wrote: Treat 
all men with respect and amiability. Bring happiness to one another 
hy kindly social relations. Let there be no dissension of any kind, but 
let love and brotherliness reign. Forgive one another and live in 
amity for the sake of God. 



Ahavah Kabbah 
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Ahavah Rabbah (Great Love) and AhavathOlam (Everlasting Love) 
are the initial words of the prayer that precedes the Shema. As a com¬ 
promise between two competing phrasings, reported in the Talmud 
(Berakhoth lib), Ahavah Rabbah is used in the morning daily service 
and Ahavalh Olam in the evening service. 

One of the most beautiful prayers in the liturgies of the world, 
Ahavah Rabbah is very old and was probably instituted by the men 
of the Great Assembly in the early period of the Second Temple. 
A profound love for God and the Torah is echoed in this prayer, in 
which the merciful Father is entreated to enlighten our eyes and our 
minds to understand his teachings. 

This is the second of the two benedictions preceding the Shema, 
Yotser Or being the first. As Psalm 19 praises God first for the sun 
and then for the Torah which enlightens the mind, so have we in the 
two benedictions preceding the Shema first a thanksgiving for natu¬ 
ral light (“Blessed art thou ... Creator of the lights"), then a thanks¬ 
giving for spiritual enlightenment. 

Here are several expressions excerpted from Ahavah Rabbah: “Our 
Father, merciful Father, have pity on us and inspire us to understand 
and discern, to learn and teach, to observe and fulfill gladly all the 
teachings of thy Torah. Enlighten our eyes in thy Torah. .The 
phrase “to learn and teach" emphasizes one of the greatest ideals. 

True wisdom is unselfish. It craves to be shared. The truly wise 
man will freely dispense what he himself has so generously received. 
Torah implies more than a body of ancient religious lore; it also sig¬ 
nifies a careful probing of the truth embodied in the text, which will 
disclose its deeper meaning and wider application. Biblical narratives 
are not mere reproductions of historical episodes; they teem with 
lessons of universal truth. The Torah suggests to us our responsibil¬ 
ity as teachers and interpreters of the truth to the people. 


LOVE OF GOD RZilti 
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Love of God is described by Maimonides (Guide, 3:51) in these 
terms: “The intellect which emanates from God to us is the link that 
joins us to God. You have it in your power to strengthen that bond 
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or to weaken it gradually till it breaks. It will become strong only 
when you employ it in the love of God and seek that love; it will be 
weakened when you direct your thoughts to other things. • • 

“We must bear in mind that all such religious acts as reading the 
Torah, praying, and the performance of other precepts serve as the 
means of filling our mind with thoughts of God and freeing it from 
worldly preoccupation; we are thus, as it were, in communication with 
God. If, however, we pray with our lips and think at the same time 
about something else; if we read the Torah while our mind is occupied 
with the building of a house, we are like those who are engaged in dig¬ 
ging or hewing without reflecting the nature of their work. . .” 

Rabbi Akiva of the second century, who suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of the Romans, is reported in the Talmud as having recited the 
Shrma calmly despite his agonies. When asked by his torturer wheth¬ 
er he was a sorcerer, since he felt no pain, Rabbi Akiva replied: 
“I am no sorcerer, but I rejoice at the opportunity now given to me 
to love my God with all my heart and soul, with all my life.” He expired 
with the Shema on his lips. His last words were: “The Lord is One.” 

Maimonides declares: “When a person contemplates God’s great 
and wondrous works and obtains a glimpse of God’s incomparable 
and infinite wisdom, he will straightway love and glorify him, and 
long to know his great name, even as David said: My whole being 
longs for God, the living God” (Yeaodi ka-Torah , 2:2). Rabbi Samson 
Raphael Hirsch states: “To love God means to realize that life has 
value only through God. We love God by loving the Torah and meet¬ 
ing its commands. There should be nothing dearer to us than the 
faithfulness which we owe to our God.” 


OPPRESSION nfcClK 
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The Hebrew term hona’ah or ona’ah includes the idea of defrauding 
a man in a transaction and that of wounding his feelings by unkind 
words. A wrong inflicted by means of words is regarded as worse than 
a wrong inflicted in financial dealings. Examples: one must not say 
to a repentant sinner: “Remember your former deeds” (Bava Metzia 
57b). A man must be especially careful not to hurt his wife’s feelings; 
for, a woman is naturally sensitive and easily moved to tears... One 
should not ask a merchant for the price of an article when he has no 
intention to purchase it... 
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It is forbidden to use a person’s nickname with the intention of em¬ 
barrassing him... One should not invite a person to a meal, or offer 
him a gift, knowing fully well that his offer will not be accepted. Make- 
believe offers, in order to receive unmerited thanks, constitute verbal 
deception. It is forbidden, therefore, to create a false impression even 
where no financial loss is involved. Upon selling a defective article, 
the merchant must indicate the defect to the purchaser, even though 
the defective article is worth the price. 

These regulations are based on the following biblical precepts: 
“When an alien resides with you in your land, you shall not do him 
wrong. You shall treat the stranger who resides with you as one born 
among you; have the same love for him as for yourself. . . Do not act 
dishonestly in using measures of length or weight or capacity... 
When you sell to your neighbor or buy from your neighbor, you shall 
not wrong one another” (Leviticus 19:33; 25:14). 


URIM AND TUMMIM D^DI □'H1K 

Two mysterious objects contained in the breastplate of the high priest 
are mentioned eight times in the Hebrew Bible, together or separately. 
They are known as Urirn and Tummim (light and perfection), mean¬ 
ing perfect light. They are first mentioned in Exodus 28:30, where we 
read: “You shall place the Urim and Tummim. in the breastplate of 
judgment, that they may be over Aaron’s heart whenever he enters 
the presence of the Lord.” 

Since the exact nature of the Urim and Tummim is uncertain, var¬ 
ious explanations have been offered. It has been suggested that they 
were lots of some kind which were drawn or cast by the high priest 
to ascertain God’s decision in doubtful matters of national import¬ 
ance. Used until the reign of Solomon, the Urim and Tummim were 
later abandoned in favor of advice given by the prophets. 

The breastplate of judgment (koshen ha-miskpal) bore the names 
of Israel’s tribes on twelve precious stones. The gleaming of the gems 
in the breastplate, according to some interpreters, miraculously con¬ 
firmed the answer which occurred to the high priest while he was 
offering prayer for divine guidance. Others are of the opinion that 
the answer was inward illumination, without any external sign. In 
his great faith, the high priest believed that the response which dawned 
in his mind was divinely inspired and therefore correct. 
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The magnificent hymn of praise, chanted by Moses and the people 
nf Israel at the Red Sea (Exodus 15:1-18), consists of three stanzas of 
increasing length, giving expression to the mingled feelings of horror, 
triumph and gratitude of slaves pursued by Egyptian hordes and de¬ 
livered by their redeeming God. This "song at the sea” (D’H flTP). 
or Az Yashir ("then he sang”—tbe initial words of the hymn), forms 
part of the daily morning service, at the end of the biblical poetic pas¬ 
sages known as Pcsuki d’Zimrah, in keeping with the precept to “re¬ 
member the day you left Egypt all the days of your life” (Deuteronomy 
10:3). Mystic tradition states that "he who recites Az Yashir audibly 
and joyously is pardoned in heaven” ( Sefer Haredim ). It is one of the 
finest codes in the Bible as to glowing diction and vivid imagery. 


KHADMI YODEA 
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One of the songs at the end of the Passover Haggadah, known as Ehad 
Mi Y<xlea, is a cumulative riddle designed to keep the children awake 
till the end of the Seder service. By means of questions and answers, 
the fundamental Jewish beliefs and traditions are imparted in the 
thirteen stanzas of the poem. Beginning with “Who knows One? 
I know One! One is our God in heaven and earth,” it refers to the re¬ 
velation at Mount Sinai, the throe patriarchs and the four matriarchs 
of Israel, the five books of the Torah, the six major divisions of tbe 
Mishnah, the Sabbath, the mitxvath milah, the providential care of 
mother and infant during the nine months' pregnancy, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, the eleven brothers of Joseph who were unwittingly car¬ 
rying out the design of Providence, the twelve tribes of Israel, the 
thirteen attributes of God, describing him as merciful, gracious and 
kind. The numerical value of the word TriK (13), referring to the 
One and only God, may have determined the number of stanzas in 

the song, which concludes with the mention of the thirteen divine 
qualities. 

This song, as well as the Aramaic ffad Gadya song which is written 
in the form of a nursery rhyme, was not included in any of the Hag- 
gadahs that appeared before the sixteenth century. Both are said to 
have originated in medieval Germany. 
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MONOTHEISM D#n fVnriK 
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The doctrine that there is only One God, or that God is One, has 
been the very foundation of Judaism. According to tradition, Abra¬ 
ham discovered monotheism and taught it to his generation. The 
Jewish people have always been uncompromising monotheists, con¬ 
fessing their faith in One God in prayer, in observances, and in dis¬ 
sociation from every appearance of idolatry. Jewish monotheism 
connotes denial of divine attributes to any other being, and is sharply 
opposed to a wide variety of beliefs and teachings. It denotes belief 
in the existence of One God who is the righteous Creator and Ruler 
of the universe, the Father of all, who champions the cause of justice 
and secures the triumph of the upright. The Hebrew term f’BNn (to 
believe) signifies strong confidence in God’s help. 

The divine unity is re-echoed throughout the Jewish liturgy. Every 
worship service ends with the Alenu prayer, which is a repudiation 
of idolatry and an acknowledgment of the Oneness of God. It is pro¬ 
claimed in the Shema, which sounds the keynote of Judaism and is 
the first spiritual lesson a Jewish child is taught and the last utterance 
of the dying Jew. The Jewish confession of faith is not so much in 
words as in conduct, which must conform to the requirements of a 
system of mitzvoth, positive as well as negative precepts. Jewish mono¬ 
theism expresses the duty of loving and serving God wholeheartedly 
by careful observance of the divine commands. 


ESCHATOLOGY jVnriK 
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Eschatology, the branch of theology treating of the last things and 
final destinies of humanity, is known in Hebrew as D’B’n IV*inK (the 
end of days), a phrase borrowed from Isaiah 2:1. The same expres¬ 
sion is used in Genesis 49:1, by Jacob, who called his sons and said: 
“Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you what shall befall you 
in after days.” It occurs again in Micah's prophecy concerning the 
time when “nation shall not raise the sword against nation.. 

Jewish eschatology is linked with the messianic hopes and the be¬ 
lief in the ultimate regeneration of humanity. The final goal of world 
history is the transition of man to a higher life and the annihilation 
of the forces that oppose the messianic reign. 
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Many elements of later Jewish eschatology are already found in the 
prophetic books. Throughout tbe biblical prophecies the blessings of 
the future are on this earth. "It shall come to pass in tbe latter days 
that the mountain of the Lord's house shall be established as the high¬ 
est mountain, towering over every hill. All nations shall stream to¬ 
ward it; many peoples shall come and say: Come, let us climb the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, that he may 
instruct us in his ways, and we will walk in his paths. Out of Zion 
shall go forth instruction, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
He shall judge between the nations.. . They shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
They shall sit each under his own vine and under his own fig tree, 
undisturbed" (Isaiah 2:2-4; Micah 4:2-4). 

The great event preparatory to the messianic reign is kibbuU galuy- 
yoth (the ingathering of the exiles) and the return of the scattered 
homeless people of Israel to Zion. The eschatological conceptions are 
variously referred to in talmudic literature as, for example, K2<1 Q?iy 
(the world to come), X13? Vny? (in the future), rPPM ni»' (the 
messianic days). Describing the messianic era according to Jewish 
tradition, Maimonides writes: "At that time there will be neither 
famine nor war, neither envy nor strife. Prosperity will be abundant, 
comforts within the reach of all. The one preoccupation of the entire 
world will be to know the Lord ... as it is written: The earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the water covers the sea." 

Eschatology in an individual and personal sense deals with the des¬ 
tiny of the sou) after death, the nature of future reward and punish¬ 
ment, the resurrection of the body. It has never assumed in Judaism 
the character of a dogmatic belief. The scene of heavenly judgment 
has been transferred from the hereafter to the annual day of judg¬ 
ment at the beginning of the year. 


job 

* 

The hook of Job, placed after the books of Psalms and Proverbs in 
the Hebrew Bible, contains some of the deepest thoughts that have 
come down from antiquity. It deals with the problems of human suf¬ 
fering and records the spiritual agony of a man who has tried to har¬ 
monize his experience with his belief in an all-powerful, all-wise, and 
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all-loving God. Written in poetry, which is always more difficult 
than prose, the book of Job is not known and read as it deserves to 
be. It is the longest and finest poetic creation in the Bible. 

The forty-two chapters of Job consist of three parts: a prologue, a 
poem in dialogue form, and an epilogue. The poem contains the de¬ 
bates between Job and his three friends; a speech by a bystander 
named Elihu; an address by God; and penitent confession by Job, 
who learns the value of perfect trust and patience and acknowledges 
the divine supremacy. Though the general form of this dramatic 
poem is that of a debate, many passages within it can be read inde¬ 
pendently of the argument. In chapter thirty-one, the virtues enu¬ 
merated by Job are: a blameless family life, consideration of the poor 
and weak, charity, modesty, generosity, and hospitality to strangers. 

The function of Satan, the Adversary, is described in the prologue 
as that of testing the sincerity of man's character. In talmudic liter¬ 
ature, Satan was transformed into the yetser ka-ra, the evil impulse, 
whose function it is to strengthen man’s moral sense by leading him 
into temptation. Man’s heart is pictured as an arena where the good 
and evil wrestle in perpetual conflict. The lesson of Job is that man's 
sufferings are a test of his fidelity. Man’s finite mind cannot probe 
the depths of the divine omniscience that governs the world. A broad¬ 
er and deeper awareness of God’s wisdom may solve the problems 
we encounter. 

In midrashic literature, Job is represented as a most generous man. 
He built an inn at the crossroads with four doors opening in four 
directions, so that the transients might have no trouble in finding an 
entrance. Job’s chief complaint was, according to talmudic opinion, 
that although man is driven to sin by the yetser ka-ra, the evil impulse 
which is part of God’s creation, yet he is punished. But Eliphaz an¬ 
swered him that if God created the yetser ha-ra, he also created the 
Torah by which a man can subdue the evil impulse (Bava Bathra lfia). 
The talmudic sages attributed the anonymous book of Job to Moses. 

Maimonides, in his Guide for the Perplexed (3:22-23), devotes two 
chapters to a discussion of Job, and he writes: “Thestrange and won¬ 
derful book of Job has been designed to explain the different opinions 
concerning divine providence. Some of our sages clearly state that 
Job never existed, and that he is a product of poetic fiction. Those 
who assume that he did exist, and that the book is historical, are un¬ 
able to determine when and where Job lived. Some say that he Jived 
in the days of the patriarchs: others maintain that he was o contem- 
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porary of Moses; still others place him in the days of David, while 
there are some who believe that he was one of those who returned 
from the Babylonian captivity. 

“This difference of opinion would seem to indicate that Job never 
really existed. According to both theories, the introduction to the 
book of Job is certainly fiction, that is, the dialogue between God and 
Satan and the handing over of Job to Satan. This fiction, however, 
is different from other fictions in that it includes profound ideas, re¬ 
moves great doubts, and reveals most important truths.” 

The etymology of the name 3VK (Job) is uncertain. It has been 
suggested that it is derived from the Hebrew root a’K (to be hostile 
to), which in the passive form signifies one persecuted (by Satan, cal¬ 
amity, or insincere friends). A man by the name of Job is mentioned 
in Ezekiel 14:14, 16, 20. 

The contents of the book of Job, as well as its elegant style and 
artistic structure, place it among the literary masterpieces of all time. 
The lesson derived from Job is that even the just may suffer, their 
sufferings being a test of their fidelity. Man’s finite mind cannot probe 
the depths of the divine omniscience that governs the world. The 
problems we encounter can be solved by a broader and deeper aware¬ 
ness of the divine power and wisdom. Job’s attitude of humility and 
trust in God is deepened and strengthened by his experience of suffering. 

“Terrors are let loose on me; like a cloud my welfare has disappeared. 
My soul within me melts with sorrow; days of affliction lay hold of me. 
The night racks my bones; the pain that gnaws me never slumbers. 
God has plunged me into the mire; I am reduced to dust and ashes. I cry 
to thee and thou dost not answer. Thou hast turned cruel to me; thou 
tossest me before the wind. I hoped for good, and evil came; I waited 
for the light, and darkness fell. .. 

“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, saying: Who 
is this that darkens my design by thoughtless words? Gird up your 
loins like a man, answer me the question I will ask you. When I found¬ 
ed the earth, where were you then? Tell me, if you have understand¬ 
ing. .. Have you discovered the fountains of the sea? Have you set 
foot upon the depths of the ocean. . . Do you know the laws of the 
heavens? Can you describe their sway over the earth? Can you lift 
up your voice to the clouds, that a flood of water may cover you? 
Can you send out lightnings on a mission. .. Do you know how wild 
goats breed upon the hills... Can you give strength to the horse? Do 
you make him leap like the locust, with majesty and terrible snorting?... 
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“Then Job replied to the Lord: I am of small account; how shall 
I answer tbee? I put my hand over my mouth; I will not answer. 
I know that thou canst do all things, and that nothing is too difficult 
for thee. I have said what I did not understand, things too wonder¬ 
ful for me, things which I did not know. I despise myself; in dust and 
ashes I repent... The Lord restored Job’s fortunes when he had 
prayed for his friends... The Lord made Job more prosperous than 
he had been before. .. Job lived to see his grandsons and great-grand¬ 
sons—four generations. Then Job died, old, after a full life.” 


PLACE OF SACRIFICES TB1DD IHrS 

The fifth chapter of Mishnah Zevahim, describing the places where 
the sacrifices were offered in the Temple, forms part of the prelimin¬ 
ary morning service, in keeping with the following statement concern¬ 
ing the substitution of prayer for ancient sacrifices: “Whenever they 
recite the order of sacrifices, I will deem it as if they offered them be¬ 
fore me, and I will forgive them all their sins” (Ta'anith 27b). 

The sacrificial system symbolized self-surrender and devotion to 
the will of God. The peace-offering with its communion-feast showed 
the idea of fellowship. It served to keep alive the sense of dependence 
on God for the natural blessings of life, while it had a social value of 
promoting the solidarity of the nation. The Tamid, or daily offering, 
symbolized Israel’s pledge of unbroken service to God. From Psalm 
141:2 (“Let my prayer rise like incense before thee”) it appears that 
the incensc-offering symbolized prayer. 

It has been suggested that the fifth chapter of Mishnah Zevahim 
was selected to be used os part of the liturgy because it consists 
throughout of undisputed statements, whereas other Mishnah sec¬ 
tions contain divergent opinions offered by various tannaitic sages. 


LAMENTATIONS HD'H 
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The Hebrew title of the book of Lamentations, TD’N (How), is de¬ 
rived from the opening word in the third of the five MegiUoth (scrolls), 
which is recited in the synagogue on Tish'ah b’Av, the ninth day of 
Av. Tradition assigns the composition of Lamentations to Jeremiah, 
who was an eyewitness to the agony of Jerusalem and the despair of 
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its inhabitants during the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar in 586 before 
the common era. 

The book consists of five lyric poems lamenting the destruction of 
the Holy City. In the Hebrew Bible, four of these dirges tfllTp) are 
alphabetical acrostics, each verse beginning with one of the twenty- 
two successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 

The fifth poem, though it is not an alphabetical acrostic, has twenty- 
two verses, corresponding to the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, and is a prayer rather than an elegy. Excerpts: 

"Our pursuers were swifter than the vultures of the air; they hunt¬ 
ed us on the hills, they lay in wait for us in the wilderness. Remember, 
O Lord, what, has befallen us; look and see our disgrace! Our heritage 
h;is been turned over to strangers; we have become orphans and are 
fatherless. . . Slaves rule over us; there is none to free us from their 
power.. . Restore us, O Lord, and let us return to thee. Renew our 
days as of old." 


ENKELOHENU t'R 
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The chant En Kelohenu (there is none like our God), sung bv the 
Ashkenazim at the end of the Sabbath and festival morning service, 
is used by the Sephardim also on weekdays. Though it is not rhymed, 
there is throughout a pleasing assonance in the constant repetition of 
the sounds Mu, recurring twenty times. 

Rashi points out in his Siddur that En Kelohenu is recited on Sab¬ 
baths and festivals, when the .4 midah prayer is limited to seven bene¬ 
dictions instead of the nineteen benedictions contained in the regular 
Shemoneh Esreh, in order to bring the benedictions to a total of nine¬ 
teen in the following manner: En Kelohenu forms the acrostic JDK, 
nnK (Amen, blessed art thou), alluding to a blessing and a re¬ 
sponse. Now, each of the three letters of JDK is repeated four times 
in the chant En Kelohenu, totaling twelve. 


IYYAR “pH 
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Ittar, the second month of the Jewish calendar, consists of twenty- 
nine days, beginning in April or early in May. In the Bible, this month 
is designated as VI (I Kings 6:1) in the sense of splendor. The name 
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TX is obviously connected with *VIX (light). The greater part of the 
Sefirah, the counting of seven weeks between Pesah and Shavuoth, 
occurs within this month, the first of Iyyar being the sixteenth day 
of Omer. Lag b’Omer, the thirty-third day of Omer, when marriages 
may be performed, falls on the eighteenth of Iyyar. 

Unlike the rest of the Sefirah period, which is observed as one of 
semi-mourning on account of the Hadrianic persecutions and the 
massacres of Jews during the Crusades, Lag b’Omer is celebrated as a 
day of victory. It is also the anniversary of the death of Rabbi Sim¬ 
eon ben Yohai of the second century, who has been credited with the 
authorship of the Zohar, the kabbalistic commentary on the Torah. 
Yam ka-Atzmauth (Independence Day) is celebrated on the fifth of 
Iyyar in commemoration of the liberation of Israel in 1948. 


EL ADON 

El A don (God is the Lord), an alphabetical but unrhymed hymn of 
the medieval period, is generally attributed to the Yordi Merkavah, 
mystics of the eighth century who applied their minds to theosophy. 
Its meter is four accents to the line. The hymn, forming part of the 
morning service for Sabbath, is a praise of God who created the sun, 
moon and stars. Having spoken of the sun and the moon, the poet al¬ 
ludes to the five planets Saturn, Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, and Mars by 
means of the initials of the words of the last of the six stanzas, which 
read: Dl*10 X3X ?3 1? D’inil rniP, The Hebrew names of the men¬ 
tioned planets are: DHXa ,pTX ,3DID ,H11] ,’XnaP. 

To the ancients the planets appeared to wander about among the 
stars, hence the name planet from a Greek verb meaning to wander. 
Only five of the nine primary planets were known to the ancients: but 
to these were added the sun and the moon, making seven in all, known 
in Hebrew as f)3? *3313 ny3P, the seven seemingly “wandering” 
celestial bodies. Now it is commonly known that the nine primary 
planets revolve around the sun in approximately circular orbits and 
that they include the Earth, Neptune, Uranus, and Pluto (discovered 
in 1930) in addition to the five planets mentioned above. 

The Tur, by Rabbi Jacob ben Asher (1269-1343), mentions a vari¬ 
ant reading in El A don, instead of J’pnnX according to which 

the clause concerning the form of the moon refers to the talmudic 
tradition that God diminished the original size of the moon. 
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EL MALE RAHAMIM D'DI"!") 8^0 *78 
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El MaliS Ra^amim (Merciful God), a prayer for the repose of the 
soul of the departed, is usually chanted with great solemnity at the 
graveside and at memorial services ( Yizkor, Hazkarath Neshamotti). 
The Sephardim , the Jews who originate from Spain or Portugal, call 
this prayer Hashkavah. It is ordinarily accompanied by offerings for 
charity and is recited by the reader of the Torah on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

It reads as follows: “Merciful God in heaven, grant perfect repose 
to the soul of... (the name of the deceased is supplied) who has pass¬ 
ed to his (her) eternal habitation. May he be under thy divine wings 
among the holy and pure who shine bright as the sky; may his place 
of rest be in Paradise. Merciful One, 0 keep his soul forever alive 
under thy protective wings.. .” 

The Yizkor service, which includes this prayer, is conducted on 
four occasions: Yom Kippur, She mini Atsereth, the last day of Pesah, 
and the second dny of Shavuoth. 


EL MELEKH NE'EMAN 
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El Melekh Ne’eman (God is a faithful King), the phrase immedi¬ 
ately preceding the Shema, has initial letters which spell out the word 
JSK (Amen). It serves as a response to the ahavah rabbah benediction. 
This response is added only when the Shema is recited in private. The 
reason is that when the Reader in a congregational service repeats the 
three-word phrase flftK D3’n?K 'n (the Lord your God is true) he 
raises the number of words contained in the Shema to 248, correspond¬ 
ing to the traditional 248 parts of the human frame. On reciting 
the Shema privately one is required to add the three words J8K3 9K 
in order to complete the number 248. 


GOD 

m «** 

* m 

The Hebrew word for God ( Elohim ) primarily conveys the idea of 
power. The extraordinary power, purity and richness of the Hebrew 
idea of God have exerted an enormous influence on countless millions 
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of people throughout the world. Though the existence of God is pre¬ 
supposed in the Bible, where no attempt is made to demonstrate his 
reality, almost all Jewish philosophers produce proofs for his exis¬ 
tence. These proofs are based for the most part on principles of 
physics. 

Philo writes: “Who can look upon statues or paintings without 
thinking at once of a sculptor or painter? ... So he who beholds hills 
and plains teeming with animals and plants ... the whole firmament 
revolving in rhythmic order, must gain the conception of the Creator 
and Father and Ruler.” Maimonides, at the outset of his Misknek 
Torah , states: “The basic principle and the pillar of all sciences is to 
know that there is a First Being who has brought every existing thing 
into being... He it is who controls the celestial sphere with a power 
to which there is neither end nor limit ... it is impossible for it to re¬ 
volve without Someone making it revolve...” 

In our time, scientists occasionally endeavor to prove the existence 
of God by pointing to the hugeness and orderliness of the universe and 
to the structure of the smallest particles known. Atoms have a great 
similarity to our solar system and to the universe, in that they have 
electrons rotating about a nucleus in regular patterns. The distances 
of the celestial spheres, spoken of in terms of light years, are beyond 
human comprehension. Light travels 186,000 miles per second, equiv¬ 
alent to about seven times around the earth every second. Now if we 
start that light ray out straight and let it continue for a year’s time, 
that distance is a light-year, approximately six trillion miles I 

When we recall that our galaxy is some 1,000,000 light-years in 
diameter, the sun being an insignificant star some 30,000 light-years 
from the galactic center, circling in an orhit of its own every 400 mil¬ 
lion years as the galaxy rotates, we realize how difficult it is to vis¬ 
ualize the tremendous scale of the universe beyond the solar system. 
Nor is the interstellar space of our galaxy the end, for beyond are the 
millions of other galaxies, all apparently rushing from one another at 
fantastic speeds. The limits of the telescopically observable universe 
extend at least two billion light-years from us in all directions. 

God is characterized as the supreme power in the universe, the 
source of all other existing things, the controller of the creative pro¬ 
cess, the object of man’s highest reverence and hope. The Jewish 
conception of God and his relations to nature and human beings is a 
combination of both transcendence and immanence. “God is supra- 
mundane but not extramundane, exalted but not remote” (Moore, 
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Judaism). God is far away in the heavens, but near to the praying 
soul. According to traditional interpretation, Elohim typifies the di¬ 
vine quality of justice, and the four-letter name ('n '1 'H *’) that 
of mercy. The utterance of the quadriliteral name (tetragrammaton) 
was forbidden so as to guard the holy name from the disrespect of 

trivial use. 

The attributes of God include omnipresence, omniscience, omni¬ 
potence, eternity, truth, justice, goodness, purity, and holiness. He is 
thought of being everywhere in the numerous worlds, and knowing 
all the past, present, and future free actions of human beings. His un¬ 
paralleled power bears no comparison to our conception of power. Un¬ 
like the pagans of the ancient world, who threatened and punished 
their gods in times of disaster and misfortune, traditional Judaism 
has maintained its faith in the omnipotent God who is able to hear all 
the prayers uttered at different places at the same time, fulfilling even 
contradictory requests of various sincere worshipers. 

The traditional Jewish conception of God has been described as 
ethical monotheism. The God-iden demonstrates moral values to be 
adopted by men: “Even as he is gracious, so be you gracious; even 
as he is merciful, so be you merciful; even as he is holy, so be you holy” 
(Shabbath 133b). This is known as the imitation of God. The stand¬ 
ard of man’s morality is to be reflected in the divine attributes. 

Maimonides asserts that belief in an anthropomorphic God is worse 
than idolatry; the literal understanding of the biblical text is no ex¬ 
cuse for tbis erroneous belief. A person is an unbeliever if he thinks 
God is corporeal. In the Bible, it was necessary to attribute human 
form or personality to God, because this is the only thing that suggests 
real existence to the vast majority of people. To show that God has 
all perfections, certain senses are ascribed to him; and to indicate these 
senses, the organs of motion and sensation, of touch and speech, are 
related to them. Because bodies as we know them have attributes, 
men thought that God too is made up of essential elements or attrib¬ 
utes. The imagination is responsible for this error. 


ELUL WS 
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Elul, the sixth month of the Jewish calendar, consists of twenty- 
nine day 9 . Being followed by the High Holydays, Rosh Hashanah 
and Yum Kivpur, the month of Elul is the period of preparation for re- 
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pentance. It is customary to sound the shofar every day during this 
month, and to recite Psalm 27 (The Lord is my Light) following the 
morning and evening services. 

During the last week of Elul, Selikoth (prayers for forgiveness and 
mercy) are recited prior to the morning services, as soon after dawn 
as possible. The four Hebrew letters of the word Elul are supposed 
to suggest the initials of the words ’ini ’ITT? ’JK in the Song of 
Songs, referring to the love between God and his people. On the 
other hand, the reversed form of the Hebrew' word Elul spells out 
K?1?, the word found at the end of Psalm 27 which is recited through¬ 
out the month of Elul until Simhath Torah. 

+ 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET 
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Prophet Elijah, who lived in the ninth century b.c.e. during the 
reign of Ahab, king of Israel, has been described as the most romantic 
and enigmatic character in the whole range of Jewish history. When 
Ahab, influenced by his wife Jezebel of Tyre, had given himself to the 
worship of the Phoenician god Baal, Elijah’s emergence was sudden 
and dramatic. He appeared upon the scene and predicted a drought 
as a penalty for the introduction of the Phoenician cult into Israel. 

Then followed the scene at Mount Carmel, demonstrating the su¬ 
preme power of God and the impotence of Baal. Baal's prophets, who 
proved to be impostors, were slain at his bidding. 

When Jezebel had Naboth murdered in order to obtain his vine¬ 
yard for Ahab, Elijah met the king in the coveted plot of ground and 
denounced him for the crime of murder. Due to his great zeal for God, 
Scripture tells us that the prophet was translated to heaven without 
dying. It became a cherished widespread belief that Prophet Elijah, 
who had never died, would appear again to restore Israel. "And he 
will turn the hearts of fathers to their children and the hearts of chil¬ 
dren to their fathers” (Malachi 4:6). 

Elijah is frequently referred to in Jewish literature not only as the 
promised precursor of the Messiah but also as the dynamic helper in 
distress and guiding teacher of the sages. Whenever there was an un¬ 
solved legal or religious problem, the great teachers of Jewish tradi¬ 
tion would end the debate by saying "this is for Elijah to solve.” 
Indeed, it was expected that all controversies and disputes which had 
accumulated in the course of time would be adjusted by him. Rabbi 
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Joehua ben Levi, who lived in Palestine during the middle of the 
third century and became the subject of many legends, was reputed 
as a favorite of Elijah who was always ready to fulfill his requests. 

Rabbi Joshua ben Levi once asked Elijah to take him along on his 
journeys through the world. To this the prophet agreed on condition 
that Joehua should never question him concerning the causes of his 
actions, strange as they might appear; should this condition be brok¬ 
en, Elijah would be compelled to part from him. 

Both set out upon their journey. The first stop was at the house of 
a poor man who owned only a cow, but who received the strangers 
most kindly and entertained them to the best of his ability. Before 
they continued their journey the following morning, the rabbi heard 
Elijah pray that God might destroy the poor man’s cow, and before 
they had left the poor man’s house the cow was dead. 

Joehua could not contain himself, but in great excitement he said 
to Elijah: “Is this the reward which the poor man receives for his 
hospitality toward us?” The prophet reminded him of the condition 
upon which they had undertaken the journey, and silently they con¬ 
tinued on their way. 

Toward evening they came to the house of a rich man who did not 
even look at them, so that they had to pass the night without food 
and drink. In the morning, when they left the inhospitahle house, 
Joshua heard Elijah pray that God should build up a wall which had 
fallen in one of the rich man’s houses. At once the wall stood erect. 
This increased the agitation of the rabbi still more; but remembering 
the condition which had been imposed upon him, he kept silent. 

On the next evening they came to a synagogue adorned with silver 
and gold, none of whose rich members showed any concern for the 
poor travelers, but dismissed them with bread and water. Upon leav¬ 
ing the place Joshua heard Elijah pray that God would make them 
all heads and leaders. 

Joshua was about to break his promise, but forced himself to go on 
in silence again. In the next city they met very generous people who 
performed acts of kindness toward the strangers. Great, then, was 
the surprise of Joshua when, upon leaving the place, he heard the 
prophet pray that God might give them only one head. 

Joshua could not refrain any longer, and asked Elijah to explain 
to him his strange actions, although he knew that by asking he would 
forfeit the prophet’s companionship. Elijah answered: “The poor 
but generous man lost his cow because of my prayer, for I knew that 
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his wife was about to die, and I asked God to take the life of the cow 
instead of the life of the wife. My prayer for the heartless rich man 
was because under the fallen wall was a great treasure, which would 
have come into the hands of this unworthy man had he undertaken 
to rebuild it. It was also no blessing that I pronounced upon the 
unfriendly synagogue, since a place which has many heads will not 
be of long duration. On the other hand, I wished the good people to 
have one head, so that union and peace might always reside among 
them.” 

As the ever-ready defending champion of his people, Elijah has 
been supposed to rove about the earth testing the hospitality and 
goodness of men and women. As the "angel of the covenant” (Mal- 
achi 3:1) and protector of children, he is believed to be the invisible 
participant at circumcisions. Seated at the right hand of the sandek, 
the person privileged to hold the child during the circumcision cer¬ 
emony, invisible Elijah guards the infant from danger. The symbolic 
chair known as “Elijah's chair," set aside for the prophet, is left in 
position for three days, the dangerous period following the operation. 

According to tradition, Elijah will settle every doubtful case in 
Judaism shortly before the advent of the Messiah. Elijah’s cup of 
wine, which is placed on the Seder table, is linked with a talmudic dis¬ 
pute as to whether four or five glasses of wine are to be used at the 
Seder celebration. Hence the extra cup, known as Elijah’s cup, con¬ 
veys the thought that the question could not be solved by the author¬ 
ities of the Talmud and must therefore wait for Elijah's decision. 

Elijah’s cup is commonly regarded, however, as the glass of wine 
that is symbolically ready for any fellow Jew who may seek hospital¬ 
ity in response to the invitation extended at the beginning of the 
Seder service to the poor and needy. In some countries, a similar cup 
is used on the occasion of a brith mil ah celebration. 


ALMEMAR 

Almemar, from the Arabic alminbar (platform, pulpit), is the raised 
platform in the center of a synagogue on which the reading of the 
Torah and the Prophets takes place. It is otherwise known as nS’3, 
from the Greek bema (speaker’s tribune) mentioned in the Talmud 
(Sukkah 51b) in connection with the centrally located platform in the 
famous Alexandrian synagogue. 
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Rashi, in explaining the word na*3, equates it with the miribar 
used in his time 01?1P KISS'D? K py3). 

The use of a n8'3 was suggested by Ezra’s recital of the Torah from 
a raised platform in the midst of the men and women who listened 
attentively from early morning until midday (Nehemiah 8:2-4). 

The Ashkenazim employ the <10*3, as originally designed, for read¬ 
ing the Torah and the Prophets; the Sephardim, however, use it also 
lor the pulpit from which the hazzan (cantor) recites the services. 

As a result of the reform movement, the Torah-table was relegated 
to a platform in front of the synagogue ark so that the traditional 
11 nd architectural significance of the almemar was destroyed. Modern 
architecture seeks to return to the original arrangement which was 
both traditional and magnificent. The synagogue architecture in mod¬ 
em Israel is reminiscent of the ancient synagogues in Eretz Yisrael. 


alfasi 

R a h u 11 s a a c A l fas i, known as the Rif ( r p*l) from the initials of his 
name (Rabbi Isaac Fasi), came to Spain from the North African city 
of Fez at the age of seventy-five. Both in North Africa and Spain he 
had many students, eager to listen to his exposition of the Talmud. 
Rabbi Joseph ibn Migash, the reputed teacher of Muimonides, was 
one of them. He died at the age of ninety (1013-1103) at Lucena, 
having laid the real foundation of the Spanish talmudic tradition. His 
chief work, the Halahkolh, became famous and was studied like the 
Talmud of which it was an abridgment. He omitted material which 
had no relation to the traditional law ( Halakhah ), epitomizing the 
legul discussions in the Talmud that were important for the Jewish 
people in the Diaspora. 

Ever since the completion of the Babylonian Talmud at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century, attempts were made to collect the legal 
decisions and the Halakhoth it contained and to elucidate them. Col¬ 
lections like Halakholh Gedoloth, Halakhoih Pesukoth, and Sheelioih 
d’Rav Ahai, were geonic works that proved insufficient. Alfasi’s work, 
often referred to as Rod A If as or the Rif, was designed to be compre¬ 
hensive and thorough. Maimonides, in his introduction to his com¬ 
mentary on the Mishnah, describes Alfasi's work as having superseded 
all its predecessors, because it contains everything useful for the un¬ 
derstanding of the legal decisions "at present in force... The author 
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clearly demonstrates the errors of those before him when his opinion 
deviates from theirs.. 

Rabbi Isaac Alfasi wrote his abridgment of the Talmud in Spain 
at the very time that Rashi was preparing his great commentary on 
the Talmud in France. Rashi and the Tosafists who succeeded him 
were interested in making the entire contents of the Talmud clear to 
every student, whereas Alfasi and his successors concentrated on the 
practical observance of the traditional law. In his abridged Talmud, 
the Rif succeeded in reproducing the practical contents of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud, which he extracted from a bewildering maze of dis¬ 
cussions and summed up by decisions. 


ALPHABET 
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The Hebrew alphabet, like other Semitic alphabets, consists of con¬ 
sonants only, twenty-two in number. Some of these, however, have 
also a vocalic force, namely: * ,1 iH ,K. Five letters have a special 
form at the end of words, and grammarians combine them in the 
word or As to the origin of the Hebrew alphabet, 

some scholars suggest that it is not very much earlier than the fif¬ 
teenth century before the common era, since otherwise the al-Amarna 
letters, sent to Egypt by Canaanite kings, would not have been writ¬ 
ten exclusively in cuneiform. 

The Hebrew alphabet served as the ancestor of all European forms 
of writing through the medium of the Phoenicians and Greeks, The 
shapes of the letters were very different in early times from those in 
present-day printed Hebrew, but in spite of all changes the Hebrew 
alphabet was always written from right to left and not from left to 
right. In order to safeguard the traditional pronunciation and mean¬ 
ing of the biblical and liturgical texts, two systems of vowel-represen¬ 
tation were ingeniously devised by grammarians in the sixth and 
seventh centuries of the common era. 

Current among eastern Jews there was a system of vowels consisting 
of marks placed over the consonants, while in the west there was a sys¬ 
tem of dots and dashes placed for the most part under the consonants* 
The copies of the Torah used in synagogue worship to this day have 
no vowels indicated at all. The letter 1 (vav) is, according to the mas- 
oretic calculation, the most frequently used letter in Hebrew. It 
occurs 76,922 times in the 815,280 letters in the Torah. 
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A homiletic interpretation of the nameB of the Hebrew alphabeti¬ 
cal order is given in the Talmud (Shabbath 104a), where we are told 
that the first two letters Aleph Beth mean learn wisdom (alef binah ); 

the next two letters Gimmel Dalelh signify show kindness to the poor 
(gemol dallim); and so on to the end. Then the talmudic statement 
continues os follows: Why are the three letters of IpP close together 
in the Hebrew alphabetical order, while the three letters of J1DK are 
far apart? The answer is: Falsehood CIpIP) occurs frequently, where¬ 
as truth (fiaK) is found only at distant intervals. And why does false¬ 
hood stand on one foot, while truth has a level foundation? That is, 
each of the letters of IptP is insecurely poised on one leg, whereas the 
letters of naK are firmly set, each resting on two ends. The implica¬ 
tion is that one-legged falsehood cannot endure as well as two-legged 
truth. 


GOD WILLING OBfil ON 
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The expressions im yirtseh ha-shem (if it please Ood) and b'ezrath ho 
ahem (with God's help) are used by the Jewish people in con¬ 
nection with plans, hopes, promises and wishes. Conscious of the 
nearness of God, those who constantly live by faith are in the habit 
of accompanying every decision and promise with the words that 
have become an integral part of every Jewish dialect. They express 
traditional Jewish fAilh in God and his relation to human destiny. 

The word K\n in Dlpn 1TH 7l nxy (Proverbs 19:21—"it is the 
Lord's purpose that prevails”) has been referred to as an allusion to 
the customary phrase DPD OK, the letters of KVI, in reverse, 
being used as initials of the three words. 


FAITH ,13108 
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Emunah (faith) primarily denotes faithfulness, as in D3WK ?K (God 
of faithfulness) and fllllBK P’K (Deuteronomy 32:4; Proverbs 28:20). 
The sages of the Talmud stress faith as highly meritorious, and they 
blame greatly the men of little faith. The term Emunah now denotes 
absolute belief in divine providence, in God's unfailing goodness, in 
his aid and deliverance in time of distress. This is expressed in the 
Jewish hopefulness for a better world and optimistic outlook on life. 
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During the medieval period, Emunah came to include the tenets of 
the Jewish faith. The Talmud (Sotah 48b) records a tannaitic state¬ 
ment which readB: U'K "ina? ?31K HQ "IB1K1 1?03 nD 1? IP’P ?3 
HJDK ’JDpB K?K— "Whoever has bread in his basket and says what am 
J going to eat tomorrowf only belongs to those who are little in faith.” 

Abraham ibn Daud, historian and philosopher (1110-1180), famous 
for his chronicle Sefer ha-Kabbalah (Book of Tradition), writes in the 
introduction to his philosophical work Emunah Ramah (Sublime 
Faith): "In our days it sometimes happens that an individual who 
studies a little of the philosophies is unable to hold in his hands the 
two lamps, the lamp of religion in his right hand, and the lamp of 
philosophy in his left; but no sooner does he kindle the lamp of phil¬ 
osophy than he extinguishes the lamp of religion. And this has hap¬ 
pened not only in our generation. . 

The thirteen principles of faith formulated by Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204) are summed up in the daily prayerbook on two occasions 
(Ant Ma’amin and Yigdal) as follows: 1) There is a Creator. 2) He 
is One. 3) He is incorporeal. 4) He is eternal. 5) He alone must be 
worshiped. 6) The prophets are true. 7) Moses was the greatest of 
all prophets. 8) The entire Torah was divinely given to Moses. 9) The 
Torah is immutable. 10) God knows all the acts and thoughts of man. 
11) He rewards and punishes. 12) Messiah will come. 13) There will 
be resurrection. 

These thirteen principles are divided into three groups. The first 
group (existence of God) includes the first five principles; the second 
group (revelation) contains the next four principles; the third group 
(reward and punishment) comprises the remaining four principles. 
According to Rabbi Joseph Albo of the fifteenth century, the Jewish 
faith is based on three principles: 1) the existence of God, 2) revela¬ 
tion, and 3) reward and punishment. He thinks that belief in the im¬ 
possible does not produce happiness. 

Moses Mendelssohn writes: "Among all the precepts of the Torah 
there is not one which says you shall believe this or you shall not believe 
it, but rather you shall do, you shall not do. The very Hebrew word Emu¬ 
nah, which is commonly translated faith, means trust, reliance, full 
confidence in a promise. Wherever the question is of eternal, self- 
evident truths, there is nothing said of believing, but of understanding 
and knowing. For this reason also, ancient Judaism had no articles 
of faith. No one was asked by oath to subscribe to symbols or articles 
of faith. ..” ( Jerusalem, 1783). According to Mendelssohn, the open- 
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ing formula of the thirteen principles of Maimonides, ani ma'amin, 
should be rendered I am firmly conmneed. instead of I believe. 

Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook (1864-1935) declares that faith is the 
song of life. The whole mass of prosaic literature and knowledge is of 
value only when it is founded on the perception of the poetry of life. 
Faith and love are the very essence of life. There would be nothing 
of value left in the travail of life if these two luminaries, faith and 
love, were taken from it. Contemporary civilization throughout the 
world is founded entirely on unbelief and hate, forces which nullify 
the essence of life. It is impossible to overcome this disease of modern 
society unless we discover the good that is contained in faith and love. 
The Torah and the divine precepts are the channels through which 
faith and love flow unceasingly.. . The Torah and all its precepts 
form a great and mighty divine poem of trust and love. 

Martin Buber, whose attitude to Judaism has been largely influ¬ 
enced by Hasidism, describes religious faith as a dialogue between 
man and God. Every action must be performed in response to divine 
bidding, since God tells man what to do in every situation. Man must 
listen to God through establishing an “I and Thou” relationship, fre¬ 
quently asking himself what God wants him to do. In one of his most 
important works, which influenced contemporary non-Jewish theology, 
Buber develops the idea of "I and Thou” relationship between man 
and God, enabling man to know God who addresses each person indiv¬ 
idually. By carrying on a dialogue, by letting God speak to him, each 
individual can better determine what God demands of him. The near¬ 
ness of God is felt deep in the heart of the man of faith. Thinking of 
God must be combined with taking action in human society. When 
there is no dialogue between man and God or between man and man, 
society breaks down and human personality disappears. 
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0 n e of the standard works of medieval philosophy is Emunoth v’De- 
olh (Beliefs and Opinions) by Rav Saadyah Gaon (882-942), who was 
appointed to the exalted position of Gaon as the head of the talmudic 
academy of Sura, Babylonia, when he was barely forty years old. 

In this book Rav Saadyah presents, in addition to his own views, 
a summary of the most important divergent opinions about the ten 
cardinal principles of Judaism: Creation, God, Revelation, Divine 
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Justice, Divine Commandments, Resurrection, Messiah, Reward and 
punishment, Right Living. He affirms that Messiah will deliver Jeru¬ 
salem from the enemy and settle there with his people forever. 

Among other things, Rav Saadyah states: Self-restraint is com¬ 
mendable if it is properly practised; but a too solitary individual is 
likely to become so shy of other human beings that he nurtures a hat¬ 
red for them based on suspicion. Wine makes tbe miser generous and 
the coward brave; but the person who is addicted to drinking will 
spend all his energy in attempting to satisfy his strong desire under 
all circumstances. 

The quest for wealth entails many hardships. Sleep may become 
difficult; quarrels and animosities spring up, reminding us of fierce 
lions attacking their prey. The man who is completely given to amass¬ 
ing money pays little attention to the poor and the oppressed. The 
upright man loves the life of this world because it serves as a step- 
ladder to the next. Physical science and religious knowledge form an 
excellent combination. As a rule, God does not change the laws of 
nature established by him, though there are occasions when he mi¬ 
raculously provides us with the things we need. 
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Witchcraft is condemned in the Torah as an abominable form of 
idolatry, being steeped in crime, immorality and deception. Sorcery, 
or the pretended holding of communication with evil spirits, is per¬ 
petually prohibited as a practice borrowed from paganism and not in 
accord with Israel’s belief in One God. The Torah prohibits divina¬ 
tion as a heathen practice; thus we read: “Do not eat meat with the 
blood still in it; do not practise divination or soothsaying” (Leviticus 
19:26). 

As to what is divination, Maimonidcs cites the following examples: 
“A piece of bread dropped out of my mouth, my cane fell from my 
hand, so I will not start out today. . . Since a fox ran past me on the 
right, I will not venture outside the door today. . . If a certain thing 
happens to me, I will follow this course of action... This house which 
I built has turned out lucky for me. . . From the moment I bought 
this animal I became rich... That is a lucky sign...” He concludes by 
saying that all these practices are false and deceptive, and that who¬ 
ever believes in them is nothing but a fool ( Yad , Avodah Zarah 11:1G)_ 
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It has been noted that on account of the non-Jewish demon-haunted 
religious books, some 100,000 women and children suffered a cruel 
death during the horrible hunt for witches in the sixteenth century. 
Some medieval Jewish thinkers denied witchcraft altogether. 


AMORAIM D n N")iDN 
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The term Amoraim (Interpreters) is applied to the sages of the Tal¬ 
mud who were active from the time of the conclusion of the Mishnah 
to the end of the fifth century, a period of about three hundred years. 
Their activity was dedicated chiefly to expounding the Mishnah, 
which had been compiled and edited by Rabbi Judah the Prince 
(K’lPin min’ inn) and had become the code of the Oral Law (nniD 
HD 9y3P). They also concerned themselves with all Bible interpre¬ 
tation that is non-legal in character, or Aggadah, and frequently held 
popular discourses before congregations. 

The two Talmuds, the Palestinian as well as the Babylonian Talmud 
0?33 niB?Il and ’Hopin’ TI8?fl), mention hundreds of Amoraim, 
whose work finally became embodied in the Gemara 0081) which in¬ 
cludes an expanded interpretation of the Mishnah. The term Gemara 
signifies that which has been learned of the oral traditional law, a 
knowledge acquired by study. 

The Amoraim occupied an intermediate position between the sages 
of the tannaitic period, known as Tannaim (D’KIIl), and the Savo- 
raim and Gconim, talmudic sages who were active in Babylonia from 
the beginning of the sixth century to the end of the tenth century. 

Of the thousand or more Amoraim mentioned by name, Rav and 
Samuel were of the first generation. Rav founded the Sura Academy 
in 219, and it continued to flourish for eight centuries. His colleague, 
Samuel, head of the Nehardea Academy and authority on civil law, 
in which his views were accepted as decisive, was a physician and ex¬ 
pert astronomer. He laid down the principle dina d’maUchuOia dina, 
the law of the land where Jews live is binding in civil cases. 

Rav Ashi and Ravina, responsible for the arrangement and editing 
of the Babylonian Talmud, were of the last generation of Amoraim. 
Rav Ashi, who headed the Sura Academy for fifty-two years, was 
presumably aided by the large group of scholars attached to his acad¬ 
emy in his tremendous task of systematising the bewildering mass of 
material and preparing it for the crystallization of the Talmud. His 
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colleague Ravina, who died in 500, marks the close of the amoraic 
period and the completion of the redaction of the Talmud. 

The title Savoraim was used for scholars who were competent to 
render authoritative decisions resulting from careful reflection and 
reasoning in points of Halckhah. The Savoraim undertook to give the 
last touches to the Talmud that had been redacted by Rav Ashi and 
Ravina. They made some additions of considerable length, enlarging 
the text of the Babylonian Talmud by means of explanations referring 
especially to questions that had been left vague and undecided by the 
Amoraim. The Geonim, who derived their Authority bv virtue of 
their preeminence as teachers and interpreters of the Talmud, were 
the intellectual leaders of the Babylonian Jews in the post-talmudic 
period between the sixth and eleventh centuries. 


AMEN 



Amen (so be it) occurs fourteen times in the Torah as a formula of 
confirmation or agreement. During the period of the Second Temple, 
Amen served as a response to benedictions and prayers recited out¬ 
side the Temple. In place of Amen, the response used in the Temple 
was: “Blessed be his glorious majesty forever and ever.” 

The Mishnah relates that “when the priests and the people . .. 
heard the distinctive name of God pronounced by the high priest, 
they exclaimed: iyi D?iy? ini3?D 1133 DIP “|l“ia (Yoma 6:2). The 
congregational response K’D?y ’D9y?l D?y9 "p2D N3T HD IP Xn’ JOX 
{Amen, may his great name be blessed forever and to all eternity), 
forming the essential part of the Kaddish, is a combination of the 
Amen response and the response used in the Temple. 

This explains the great significance generally attached to this utter¬ 
ance in the liturgy of the synagogue. It is recorded in the Talmud 
(Sukkah 51b) that in the great synagogue of Alexandria the attendant 
signaled the congregation with a flag, at the conclusion of benedic¬ 
tions by the reader, to respond Amen. In the Middle Ages it became 
customary to conclude every good wish with Amen. 

By pronouncing Amen the listener associates himself with what has 
been uttered; he makes it his own and is ready to conform to it. The 
people said Amen to the commandments which Moses gave them, 
thus agreeing to follow them and accepting the consequences implied. 
Amen is used where one person confirms the words of another. 
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According to a statement in the Talmud (Sanhedrin Ilia), the ini¬ 
tial letters of |BK3 ?K (God is a faithful King) form the word JOK. 

By responding Amen upon hearing a benediction recited by another 
person one is exempted from reciting that benediction himself. The 
third benediction of Birkath Hammazon (Grace after meals) ends with 
Amen to indicate the end of the three benedictions which are based 
on the biblical command in Deuteronomy 8:10; otherwise the Amen 
response must not be used in conclusion of one’s own benediction. 


TRUTH HDK 


Truth is one of the pillars upon which the world rests (Avoth 1:18). 
The core of Judaism is the conviction that whatever is true is also 
good and beautiful. Telling the truth is frequently emphasized in the 
book of Proverbs: “Truthful lips endure forever, but a lying tongue 
is only for a moment. A false tongue comes to grief.(12:19; 17:20). 

Elsewhere in the Bible, this cardinal virtue in Jewish ethical con¬ 
duct is expressed as follows: “These are the things that you shall do: 
Speak the truth to one another; let your decisions in court be true and 
nmke for peace; plot no evil in your hearts against one another; and 
never give yourselves to any perjury—for I hate all these things, says 
the Lord’’ (Zechariah 9:10-17). According to a talmudic statement, 
“the seal of God is truth” Kin -JVI3 ampjl 99 1»nin (Shabbath 55a). 

This thought has been interpreted to the effect that the universe 
and all it contains, reflecting the greatness of God, is based upon truth. 
The Jewish concept of a happy life is expressed in Proverbs 30:7-9: 
“Two things I ask of thee; deny them not to me before I die: Remove 
falsehood and lying far from me; give me neither wealth nor riches, 
but feed me with the food I need, lest I be full and deny thee ... or 
lest I be poor and steal, discrediting my God.” One of the seven 
characteristics of a wise man listed in the Ethics of the Fathers is that 
of acknowledging the truth (Avoth 5:9). 


EMETH V'YATZIV nos 
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Emeth v’Yatziv (true and certain) are the initial words of the lengthy 
benediction following the Shema of tbe morning service and ending 
with the words 9 ki ("blessed art thou ... who hast redeemed 
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Israel”). The main theme of this passage, known as H?1K1 (redemp¬ 
tion), is the liberation of Israel from Egypt as well as a plea for deliv¬ 
erance in the future. Emeth v’Yatziv is mentioned in the Mishnah 
(Tamid 5:1) among the prayers used in the Temple. 

The fifteen synonyms, beginning with the word B’S’l and ending 
with nB’l, correspond to the fifteen words in the last sentence of the 
Shema, beginning with ’JK and closing with IIBK. The rule is not to 
interrupt the connection between 03V1?K 'n and flBK, as if these 
three words formed one sentence, meaning: "The Lord your God is 
true,” corresponding to Jeremiah 2:21 (IIBX DV1?K 'HD. Compare 
Mishnah Berakhoth 2:2. In this manner the Geullah benediction at¬ 
taches itself to the concluding words of the Shema as well as to the 
paragraph immediately following the Shema, namely B’X’l J1BK. 

Since the Shema is the watchword of Israel’s faith, and it is the de¬ 
sire of every loyal Jew to have it on his lips when he dies, the passage 
Emeth v’Yatziv connected with the Shema contains a profession of 
faith (JlBK=nJ1BK) in the declaration of the Oneness of God and the 
eternal validity of the Torah: “True it is that the eternal God is our 
King. . . His words are living and enduring, faithful and precious, 
forever and to all eternity, as for our fathers so also for us, for our 
children and future generations. .Reminiscent of the second para¬ 
graph of the Shema are the words: “Happy is the man who obeys thy 
commands and takes thy Torah and thy word to heart.” 


MAEEANOS 
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The Spanish term Mananas (swine) was applied to those Jews in 
Spain who, after the 1391 persecutions, were compelled to adopt 
Christianity, and in many cases secretly practised Judaism and re¬ 
mained faithful to it. According to some, the name Marrano is de¬ 
rived from the Aramaic phrase moron oiha (our Lord has come), 
which the unfortunate were compelled to repeat on frequent occasions. 
Anitsim, the Hebrew equivalent of Morranos , signifies those who were 
compelled . It has been estimated that one hundred thousand Jews be¬ 
came Marranos or secret Jews, whose existence formed the pretext 
for the establishment of the Spanish Inquisition in 1480. 

Cecil Roth, in his History of the Morranos , points out that crypto- 
Judaism is as old as the Jew himself. In Hellenistic days, some weak¬ 
lings endeavored to conceal their origin in order to escape ridicule 
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when participating in the athletic exercises. He goes on to say that 
the phenomenon of Marranism is more than the commonplace occur¬ 
rence of forcible conversion, followed frequently by the practice of 
Judaism in secret. Its essential element is that this clandestine religion 
is passed on from generation to generation. The classical land of 
crypto-Judaism is Spain. According to one theory, the ceremony of 
annulment of vows on the eve of Yom Kippur, known as the Kol 
Nidri service, was instituted for the benefit of Spanish crypto-Jews, 
or Anusim, in order to absolve them from any promise for the obser¬ 
vance of another religion in the following year. The initial reference 
to D'nay (transgressors) has been taken as a cryptic allusion to the 
Iberians, natives or inhabitants of Spain or Portugal. The pr e-Kol 
Nidr6 declaration DUHayn DJf WDnn? pTna UK literally means: 
We declare it lawful to pray in the company of sinners. 

The medieval Inquisition, which was instituted in Spain and Port¬ 
ugal to detect and punish crypto-Jews as well as Christian heretics, 
reached its climax with the famous auto-da-f6 (an act of the faith), a 
ceremony at w r hich the sentences of the Inquisition were announced 
or carried out. The inquisitors burned their victims in keeping with 
the prohibition against shedding blood. The heretics were handed 
over to the secular arm for carrying into execution the sentences im¬ 
posed. The day chosen was usually a Sunday. In the procession 
through the streets, the Dominican monks marched first; then the 
penitents, followed by those condemned to die, dressed in horrifying 
robes called Sanbenitos (from Saint Benedict) and with dunce-caps on 
their heads; and next black coffins containing the bones of those who 
had escaped sentence by dying in prison. 

The first auto-da-fi was conducted by Torquemada in 1481; the last 
was in 1820, Some thirty thousand men and women were put to death 
hy the Inquisition in the course of the three and a half centuries of its 
existence. Those who confessed that they had practised Judaism sec¬ 
retly were first strangled by the executioners; then their bodies were 
laid on the scaffold beside the living men and women already bound 
there. A prominent dignitary set fire to the faggots while the priests 
chanted praises to God from the book of Psalms. 

Three classes of Marranos were distinguishable: those who took ad¬ 
vantage of the social opportunities offered by the forced conversion; 
those who courageously attended synagogue services in secret; and 
those who made every effort to reach other countries in order to throw 
off the disguise and practise the precepts of Judaism openly. After 
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the expulsion from Spain in 1492, the Marranos were persecuted hv 
the Inquisition with the utmost severity. Their numbers were greatly 
increased by their forced baptism in Portugal in 1497. 

In order to profess their Jewishness freely, the Marranos migrated 
first to Turkey and Italy and later to Amsterdam and London. At 
the end of the sixteenth century, Portuguese Marranos founded the 
first Sephardic community in Amsterdam. In 1039. three Mart'ano 
congregations united in Amsterdam and founded the great Portu¬ 
guese synagogue which still exists. For many generations, the Mar- 
rano communities continued to speak Spanish and Portuguese among 
themselves and regarded themselves as t he aristocracy of the. Jewish 
people. Though it was long imagined that the Marranos of Spain and 
Portugal had disappeared, it was discovered in 1920 that large num¬ 
bers still retained some of their Jewish beliefs and customs, now hardly 
recognizable. 


PRINCIPLES OF FAITH TONE 'JN 

Ani Ma’amin (I believe), like the poem Yigdal which opens the morn¬ 
ing worship for each day, is based on the thirteen creeds of Rabbi 
Moshe ben Maimun, generally known as Rambam or Moses Mai- 
monides (1135-1204). In his commentary on the Misbnah (Sanhedrin 
10:1), Maimonides examines the current conceptions of immortality 
and the doctrines upon which Judaism rests. Summing up his Jew¬ 
ish philosophy, he formulates thirteen articles of creed covering the 
613 commandments of Judaism. 

Almost every country where Jews lived has produced a poein or 
prayer based on these principles of faith, which arc in brief as follows: 
1) There is a Creator. 2) He is One. 3) He is incorporeal. 4) He is 
eternal. 5) He alone must be worshiped. 6) The prophets are true. 
7) Moses was the greatest of all prophets. 8) The entire Torah was 
divinely given to Moses. 9) The Torah is immutable. 10) God knows 
all the acts and thoughts of man. 11) He rewards and punishes. 
12) Messiah will come. 13) There will be resurrection. 

Ani Ma’amin, which appears in the daily Prayerbook at the end of 
the morning service, reads as follows: 

1) I firmly believe that the Creator, blessed be his name, is the 
Creator and Ruler of all created beings, and that he alone has made, 
does make, and ever will make all things. 
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2) I firmly believe that the Creator, blessed be his name, is One; 
that there is no oneness in any form like his; and that he alone was, 
is, and ever will be our God. 

3) I firmly believe that the Creator, blessed be his name, is not 
corporeal; that no bodily accidents apply to him; and that there ex¬ 
ists nothing whatever that resembles him. 

4) I firmly believe that the Creator, blessed be his name, was the 

first and will be the last. 

5) I firmly believe that the Creator, blessed be his name, is the 
only one to whom it is proper to address our prayers, and that we must 
not pray to anyone else. 

fi) I firmly believe that all the words of the Prophets are true. 

7) I firmly believe that the prophecy of Moses our teacher, may he 
rest in peace, was true; and that he was the chief of the prophets, 
both of those who preceded and of those that followed him. 

8) I firmly believe that the whole Torah which we now possess is 
the same which was given to Moses our teacher, may he rest in peace. 

0) I firmly believe that this Torah will not be changed, and that 
there will be no other Torah given by the Creator, blessed be his name. 

10) I firmly believe that the Creator, blessed be his name, knows 
all the actions and thoughts of human beings, as it is written: “It is 
hr who fashions the hearts of them all, he who notes all their deeds." 

11) I firmly Ijclicvc that the Creator, blessed l>c his name, rewards 
those who keep his commands, and punishes those who transgress 
his commands. 

12) I firmly believe in the coming of Messiah; and although he inay 
tarry, I daily wait for his coining. 

13) I firmly believe that there will be a revival of the dead at a 
time which will please the Creator, blessed and exalted be his name 
forever and ever. 

The religious philosopher Rabbi Hasdai Crescas (1340-1412), in his 
Or Adonai (bight of God), criticises Maimonides' list of dogmas, which 
he reduces to six. Rabbi Joseph Albo (1380-1440), a pupil of Hasdai 
Crescas, goes still further in his famous work Sefer ha-Ikkarim (Book 
of Fundamentals) and lays down three essential principles from which 
the rest are derived. They are: the existence of God, revelation of 
the Torah, and future reward and punishment. Rabbi Samson Raph¬ 
ael Hirseh (1808-1888) states that Judaism embraces 613 precepts, but 
knows no dogmas. Samuel David Luzzntto (1800-1805) affirms that the 
principal dogma of Judaism is the belief in the divine origin of the Torah 
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The Great Assembly consisting of 120 members was a legislative 
body that functioned during and after the Persian period in Jewish 
history, about 500-300 before the common era. How often this body 
met, in Jerusalem, is unknown. 

It has been suggested that it was called together at critical times 
when matters of national policy were involved. According to tradition, 
the Great Assembly received the Torah from the prophets and insti¬ 
tuted the basic prayers and benedictions. The Shemonch Esrch } for ex¬ 
ample, is attributed to it. 

The Great Assembly is also credited with the adoption of the larg¬ 
er portion of the biblical books and the general framework of the syn¬ 
agogue worship. The Mishnah ascribes to the Men of the Great 
Assembly a passage of three clauses, which reads: “Be patient in the 
administration of justice; develop many students; and make a fence 
for the Torah M (Avoth 1:1), The last clause (min? JT’O llpyi) is 
understood to mean additional regulations, designed to preserve the 
biblical laws. 
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The etymological origin of the name Essenes is unknown, though 
some scholars connect it with the Aramaic noun asya, physician, and 
others derive it from the Syrian word hasyah, pious. The Essenes, a 
Jewish ascetic sect in the days of the Second Temple, are described 
as pious healers, soothsayers and miracle-workers, who worked, prayed 
and practised their religious customs together in settlements formed on 
the basis of joint and indivisible ownership. 

They occupied themselves with agriculture and handicrafts and 
despised trade and wealth. They toot their meals together in strict 
silence, beginning and terminating with solemn prayer. Every morn¬ 
ing before their first meal they bathed in fresh spring water. They 
denounced slavery and considered it their duty to aid the poor, the 
weak and tbe aged. 

According to a description by Philo of Alexandria, the famous philo¬ 
sopher of Hellenistic Judaism, the Essenes were a sect of Jews, num¬ 
bering more than four thousand, who lived in villages and avoided 
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cities, in order to escape the contagion of evil. No maker of war wear 
pons was to be found among them. They felt that the law of nature 
■nadc all men free and that slavery was a violation of this law. They 
were chiefly preoccupied with ethics, and taught piety, holiness, jus¬ 
tice, love of God and man. Their love of virtue revealed itself in their 
indifference to money, worldly position and pleasure. No one lived 
in a private house, but shared his dwelling with all the rest. They 
threw open their doors to any of their sect who happened to stop by. 
The aged among them were treated with reverence and honor. 

The famous Jewish historian Josephus Flavius (37-105), whoprob- 
ubly lived among the Essenes when he spent three years in the desert 
as an ascetic, describes the Essenes as follows: “The Essenes shun 
pleasure as a vice. .. They despise riches, and there is no one among 
them who owns more than another.. . Like brothers they share equal¬ 
ly what the community possesses... They do not throw away their 
clothes or shoes until they are worn to shreds. . . They do not speak 
about worldly things before sunrise, but recite prayers that have been 
handed down to them from their forefathers. Immediately afterward, 
they set out to do the various tasks assigned to them. 

“They work strenuously for four hours. Then they gather to one 
place, bathe in cold water and go to a special building, where they 
meet in the dining room as solemnly as though it were a sacred shrine... 
Before and after the meal the priest offers a prayer. . . No noise ever 
desecrates the house; the silence that prevails in this house is both 
mystifying and awe-inspiring. .. They enjoy long life, many of them 
living to be more than a hundred years old, possibly because of the 
simplicity and regularity of their way of living.. 

The Essenes were exceedingly devoted to the observance of the 
Sabbath and all that was attributed to Moses. They had a secret 
lore about angels, and practised healing in accordance with medicinal 
properties of roots. They declined to participate in Temple rites in¬ 
volving animal sacrifices. They believed unconditionally in divine 
providence, and manifested implicit faith in immortality. They per¬ 
formed frequent ablutions and wore white garments. They renounced 
marriage and forbade membership to women. 

In the war against the Romans (66-70), many Essenes died under 
torture refusing to eat forbidden food. In the words of Josephus: 
"They did not cringe before their persecutors or shed a tear in their 
presence. Smiling in their agony, scorning their tormentors, they gave 
up their souls cheerfully, confident that they would receive them 
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back again. .Many scholars have identified the Essenes with the 
Qumran sectarians, whose colonies were near the place where the 
Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered in 1947. 
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The day following the three pilgrim festivals ( Pesah, Shavuoth and 
Sukkoth) is known as Isru Hag (bind the festival), with reference to 
Psalm 118:27. It is observed as a semi-festive day, when the Tahanun 
supplications are omitted from the Shaharith and Minhah services. In 
Temple times, Isru Hag was the day when the pilgrims left Jerusalem 
for their homes. According to a talmudic statement, he who observes 
Isru Ifag as a festive day with eating and drinking is as if be offered 
sacrifices upon the altar (Sukkah 25b). 
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The book of Esther, one of the most cherished books in Jewish lit¬ 
erature, is the last of the five MegiUoth (scrolls) that are part of the 
third division of the Bible, known as B’SVD (Sacred Writings). Megil- 
lath Esther tells the story of a Jewish girl who used her influence as 
queen of Persia to save her people from a general massacre which Ha- 
man had plotted against them. It is a tale of plot and counterplot, 
showing the downfall of the arrogant and the vindication of the 
innocent. 

Queen Esther is depicted as dutiful toward Mordecai, her cousin 
and guardian, and faithful to her people. Hainan’s fate reminds us 
that pride goes before a fall. Ahasuerus, who agrees to Hainan's plot 
without thought, is described as a pompous and feeble-minded mon¬ 
arch. Though the name of God is not mentioned in the book, the 
author clearly implies that God used Mordecai and Esther as instru¬ 
ments for the deliverance of a persecuted people. On Purim, the book 
of Esther is recited in the synagogue twice: evening and morning. The 
narrative may be summed up as follows: 

There was a Jew in Shushan by the name of Mordecai. He had 
adopted his orphaned cousin Esther, and brought her up as his own 
daughter. Beautiful and lovely, she was taken into the royal house 
where she became a favorite. She said nothing about her people or 
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her descent, for Mordecai had told her not to reveal it. King Ahas- 
uerus promoted Haman and advanced him above all his officers. All 
bowed low before Haman, but Mordecai would not how to him. This 
infuriated Haman so much that he decided to destroy all the Jews 
throughout the empire of Ahasuerus. He said to the king: There is 
a certain people dispersed in every province of your kingdom, whose 
laws are different from those of other people and they do not obey the 
king’s laws. The king should not tolerate them in the land. If it please 
the king, let it be decreed that they be destroyed, and I will pay ten 
thousand talents of silver into the royal treasury. 

Keep your money, and do what you like to the people the king 
Raid to Haman. Then instructions were sent to all the king's provin¬ 
ces to massacre and destroy all the Jews, young and old, women and 
children, in one day, the thirteenth day of the month of Adar. The 
king and Haman sat down to drink, but the city of Shushan was per¬ 
plexed. . . When the king saw Esther standing in the court, he held 
out. the golden scepter to her. Esther approached and touched it. 
What is your wish, queen Esther, what is your request?—the king 
asked. It. shall he given you were it even half of my kingdom, he said. 
Esther replied: If it please the king, let the king and Haman come 
today to a banquet which I have prepared.. . 

On the second day of the banquet, the king again asked Esther: 
What is your petition, queen Esther, what is your request? Queen 
Esther replied: O king, let my life be given me—that is my petition! 
Grant, me my people—that is my request! My people and 1 are to be 
destroyed, to be slain, to be annihilated ... by a foe, an enemy, this 
wicked Haman!. . . One of the royal attendants, Harbonah, said: At 
Haman’s house a gallows is standing, which he prepared for Mordecai 
who had saved the king’s life. The king ordered: Hang him on that! 
So they hanged Haman on the gallows which he had prepared for 
Mordecai. 
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Ari koman, mentioned in the Mishnah (Pes&bim 10:8), is the piece 
of matzah broken off from the central of the three matzoth used in the 
Seder service the first two nights of Passover. The breaking of the 
middle matzah in two and the hiding of the aJUcoman, which is shared 
by all at the table at the conclusion of the meal, are intended to awak- 
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en the children’s curiosity. It has been suggested that the afikoman 
is wrapped in a napkin as a symbol of the unleavened dough which, 
wrapped in their garments, the Israelites carried on their shoulders 
out of Egypt (Exodus 12:34). 

According to some, the afikoman is symbolically concealed between 
the cushions, upon which the leader of the Seder service reclines, in 
keeping with a literal rendering of Exodus 12:17 (“you shall watch 
the matzoth”). However, the practice may simply be designed to pre¬ 
serve the afikoman intact till it is distributed as the last thing eaten 
at the Seder service in remembrance of the paschal lamb which, during 
Temple times, was eaten at the end of the Passover meal. 

The custom of encouraging the children to snatch the afikoman and 
make it disappear for a w'hile, until a promise of a gift has been ob¬ 
tained, is said to be based on a misinterpretation of the talmudic state¬ 
ment which reads: “The maizoih are eaten hastily (111X0 ]'StJVT) on 
the nights of Passover so that the children should not fall asleep” 
(Pesahim 109a). 

The word afikoman is of Greek origin and denotes something served 
after the meal in the form of entertainment or food. 


EPIKOROS DniTBN 

The term Epikoros, used loosely of a person who is lax in Jewish re¬ 
ligious observances and finds himself intellectually out of tune with 
Jewish religious thought, essentially means a follower of the Greek 
philosopher Epicurus, who taught that “all parts of the universe . . . 
owe their origin to accident and chance” (Guide for the Perplexed, 3:17). 

Because of the phonetic resemblance between OVllp’SK and the 
Hebrew verb “IpD (to be licentious) the term epikoros is used in tal¬ 
mudic literature to denote one who denies the authority of the Torah. 
Hence, there is a statement that he who insults a student of the To¬ 
rah (D3n HO DTP is an epikoros (Sanhedrin 99b). In the Ethics 

of the Fathers we are told: “Be eager to study the Torah, and know 
what to answer an epikoros (Avoth 3:19). 

It has been suggested that there exists a marked distinction between 
the epikoros who possesses knowledge of Judaism and the man whose 
estrangement from Jewish life and thought is due to indifference or 
ignorance. There is room for differences in philosophic thinking among 
Jews of all shades of opinion, who seek to promote Judaism. 
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According to Epicurus, who lived in the third century before the 
common era, pleasure is the only good and the end of all morality. 
Mental pleasures are greater than the pleasures of the body. Hence, 
it is wise to choose the joys of intellectual life. Social life, declares 
Epicurus, is based on the principle of self-interest; individuals join 
together in groups for self-protection. There is no such thing as ab¬ 
solute justice. He teaches that there is nothing evil in injustice as 
such, but to live in constant fear of punishment—that is an evil. We 
are just, because it is to our advantage to be just. 

The Epicurean philosophy is essentially a doctrine of enlightened 
self-interest. The individual is asked to make his own happiness the 
goal of all his strivings, and such a theory of life is apt to lead to sel¬ 
fish disregard of others. Many followers of Epicureanism came to 
interpret it in terms of a life of luxury and sensuous enjoyment. 


ASTROLOGY nirjJttXN 

* ■ * * 

■ m 

Th k belief that planets and stars influence the fate of man stems from 
ancient, Babylonia. The prophets attacked it as futile and idolatrous. 
The tulmudie expression ?K*W*9 J'K signifies that Israel's fate 
depends on no planet but rather on divine providence (Shabbath 
ISliu). Maiinonides, who was the keenest antagonist of astrology dur¬ 
ing the medieval period, addressed a letter to the Jewish community 
of Marseilles, France, in which he declared: “Astrology is a disease, 
not a science. All sorts of superstitions thrive under its shadow. Only 
tools and charlatans lend value to it.” 

However, in spite of the Halakhah, which regards practical astrol¬ 
ogy as prohibited magic, a considerable number of Jewish authorities 
in the Middle Ages were inclined to consider astrology as an authentic 
science. Rav Saadyah Gaon, Ibn Gabirol, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Abravanel 
and others are included among those who believed that astrologers 
could foretell events by the position and movements of the stars. 
Astrological notions are to be found in kabbalistic books. The ex¬ 
pressions mazzat tov (good luck) and *13 (lucky man), widely used 
as figures of speech, are survivals of the old belief. 

I hough practised among most of the peoples mentioned in the 
Bible, astrology found no encouragement among the people of Israel. 
In an ode on the humiliation of Babylon, which was renowned in the 
ancient world for astrology, and for the practice of all kinds of magic. 
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the prophet says: “Keep up your spells and your many sorceries, 
with which you toiled from your youth; perhaps you can make them 
avail ... let the astrologers (D'33133 D’Vinn D’BP n31H) stand forth 
to save you, the stargazers who forecast at each new moon what would 
happen to you” (Isaiah 47:12-13). Modern science has completely 
discredited astrology, though astrological observation contributed 
much toward the advancement of scientific astronomy. 


AKDAMUTH DIOMIDS 

Akdamuth, chanted on the first day of Shavuoth before the reading 
of the Torah, was composed in Aramaic by Rabbi Meir ben Isaac of 
the eleventh century. It consists of ninety verses alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged; they contain acrostically a twofold alphabet, the name of the 
author and that of his father, and a short petition: pnX’ ’3T *1'3 TKO, 
piKl ptni ,JBK D’31D D’pyB31 miJ13 ?*F1\ There are ten syllables to 
each verse, and one rhyme (KID runs through the entire poem. This 
mystical hymn deals wfith the indescribable greatness of the Creator, 
the excellence of the Torah and the future hope of Israel. 

Akdamuth, serving as an introduction to the Ten Commandments 
about to be read out of the Sefer Torah , consists of two parts. The 
first part describes the unspeakable majesty of the Lord who created 
heaven and earth. The second part presents a dialogue between per¬ 
secuted Israel and those who try to persuade him to change his faith 
to which he clings affectionately and tenaciously. A glowing descrip¬ 
tion of the hoped-for messianic era then follows, mentioning the con¬ 
test between the legendary monsters, Leviathan and Behemoth. The 
battle ends with the destruction of both. In kabbulistic literature 
the Leviathan is identified with evil, which is destined to disappear in 
messianic times. 


ARBA KANFOTH niflJS 

Arba Kanfoth {four corners), also known as tallith kalan, is a 
rectangular piece of linen or woolen cloth with fringes (tsilsith) on its 
four corners and an opening in the center large enough to admit the 
head. It is worn under the upper garment throughout the day. Rest¬ 
ing on the shoulders, it is suspended over the chest and back. 
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I jke the tallith, worn by adult male worshipers during the morning 
services as a rule, the ar6o kanfoth, resting upon every male from early 
boyhood, is provided with tsitsith as a reminder of the obligation to 
keep God’s commandments. No pious Jew would permit himself to 
walk ahout without this continuous reminder. 

Originally, the purple-blue thread entwined in the tsitsith (9'flD 
n?Dn) was its chief distinction. When, however, it became impos¬ 
sible to procure the special dye required, it was made permissible to 
use white threads alone. Why blue? "Because this color resembles 
the sea, the sea resemhles the sky. . (Menaljoth 43b). 

Four threads are taken, of which one (the skammash) is consider¬ 
ably longer than the rest, for each of the four corners of the tallith as 
well as the tallith katan. The four threads arc drawn through a small 
hole or eyelet and the ends brought together. A double knot is tied 
close to the margin of the tallith; the shammash is then twisted tight¬ 
ly seven times round the remaining seven threads, and another double 
knot is tied; then round eight times, and a double knot; then round 
eleven times, and a double knot; and finally round thirteen times, and 
a double knot. 7 and 8= 15 equals the numerical value of the Hebrew 
letters ’ and n; eleven equals the numerical value of the letters 1 and 
n; thirteen equals the numerical value of the word HIK (one). All of 
this amounts to two Hebrew words which signify: The Lord is One. 

Furthermore, the numerical value of the word rPX’X is six hundred, 
which with the eight threads and the five knots makes a total of 613, 
the exact number of the positive (248) and negative (365) precepts 
of the Torah. This explains the talmudic statement that the wearing 
of the tsitsith is of equal merit with the observance of the whole Torah 
(Ncdarim 25a). 

The duty of wearing tsitsith derives from Numbers 15:39, where we 
are told: "You shall have it as a fringe, so that when you look upon 
it you will remember to do all the commands of the Lord, and you 
will not follow the desires of your heart and your eyes which lead 
you astray.” 


FOUR TORAH-SECTIONS 
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The Sabbath preceding Rosh tfodesh Adar, which is close to the month 
of Nisan, is termed Shabbath Parashath Shekalim. If it coincides with 
Rosh Rodesh, three Sifri Torah are taken from the ark during the con- 
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gregational morning service. The sidrah of the week is read from the 
first scroll for the first six individuals who are called to the Torah; the 
portion designed for Rosh Rodcsh is read from the second scroll for 
the seventh aliyyah (calling up); the section concerning the half-shekel 
contributions, for the maintenance of the Temple worship (Exodus 
30:11-16), is read from the third scroll for the Maftir. 

The Sabbath preceding Purim is termed Shabbath Parashath Za¬ 
khar when, for the Maftir, the section against the hostile Amalekites 
is read from Deuteronomy (25:17-19): “Remember how Amaiek 
treated you on the road from Egypt, how he harassed you along the 
way, weak and weary as you were. ..” 

The Sabbath preceding Rosh Ifodesh Nisan is termed Shabbath Para- 
shath ha-ffodesh. If it coincides with Rosh Rodesh, three Sifr£ Torah 
are taken from the ark, according to the manner applied when Shab¬ 
bath Parashath Shekalim coincides with Rosh. Rodcsh Adar. This is 
done in order to prevent unnecessary discomfort on the part of the 
congregation: the three Sifri Torah, previously prepared to open each 
at the desired section, dispense with the need of rolling the scroll 
back and forth for the place to be read. 

The Sabbath preceding Parashath ha-Jfodesh is termed Shabbath 
Parashath Parak; the section concerning the red heifer (Numbers 
19:1-10) is read for the Maftir. The law prescribing the ritual of the 
paradoxical red heifer sacrifice has never been adequately explained. 
Its aim was to purify the unclean, and yet it defiled all those who 
handled its ashes for the purification of others. It has been suggested 
that, though sacrificial animals were usually males, the use of a female 
(parah ) in this case symbolized the imparting of new life to those who 
had been defiled by contact with death. The color red, being the 
color of blood, may have been the token of life. The paschal lamb 
could be eaten on the first night of Passover only by those who had 
been purified from their defilements. 


HOLY ARK fl"i« 

The synagogue ark which contains the Sefer Torah (Five Books of 
Moses written on parchment sheets in the form of a scroll) is a remind¬ 
er of the biblical ark of the covenant, in which the two stone tablets 
were placed. The ark is the central object in the synagogue as it used 
to be in the Tabernacle and then in Solomon’s Temple. 
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For this reason, a wealth of art has been invested in its elaboration 
ever since the medieval period. The ark is set on an elevated platform 
against the eastern wall so that the worshipers, when turning toward 
the ark, face in the direction of Jerusalem. 

The ark in large synagogues contains many scrolls of the Sefer To¬ 
rah, donated by members of the congregation in the course of many 
years. The presentation of a Sefer Torah to the synagogue was always 
highly regarded. As a reminder of the Tabernacle and Temple, a vel¬ 
vet curtain known as is suspended before the open face of the 

ark. Special hangings of white silk are used on the High Holydays to 
symbolize forgiveness and atonement. 

In keeping with the statement in the Ethics of the Fathers (Avoth 
5:23) that “you ought to be bold as a leopard, light as an eagle, swift 
as a deer, and strong as a lion to do the will of your Father who is in 
heaven," two symbolic figures of two lions holding the Ten Com¬ 
mandments are generally carved or painted above the ark, as well as 
deer, despite the prohibition of pictures and paintings in the synagogue. 


ARAMAIC {VEIN 

■ t~: 

Aramaic and Hebrew, Arabic and Ethiopic, are sister languages be¬ 
longing to the Semitic group; they stand to one another in much the 
same relation as those of the Germanic group, or us the Slavonic lan¬ 
guages. There is a close resemblance among them both in grammati¬ 
cal structure and vocabulary. Several Aramaic dialects were used in 
Bible lands. The Jewish people, after the Babylonian captivity, ac¬ 
quired gradually the use of Aramaic from their neighbors in and about 
Eretz Israel. 

W. Wright, in his Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, 
page 16, states: “Now do not for a moment suppose that the Jews lost 
the use of Hebrew in the Babylonian captivity, and brought back 
into Palestine this so-called Chaldee. The Aramean dialect, which 
gradually got the upper hand since 5-4 centuries b. c., did not come 
that long journey across the Syrian desert; it was there , on the spot; 
and it ended by taking possession of the field, side by side with the 
kindred dialect of the Samaritans." 

It has been pointed out that the term Chaldee for the Aramaic of 
either the Bible or the Targums is a misnomer. The Aramaic of the 
books of Daniel and Ezra has a close resemblance with the Aramaic 
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of the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan. “Just at what time among 
the Jews of Palestine Hebrew ceased to be the spoken language of the 
people is a mooted question. The older view has it that the Jews lost 
their Hebrew speech in the Babylonian captivity whence they brought 
back with them the Aramaic. .. It has therefore been argued that the 
change of speech must have occurred in Palestine itself a century or 
so after Ezra. . . For a time indeed both languages were spoken and 
understood, until at length Hebrew vanished from the mouth of the 
people. As late as the second century of the current era Hebrew was 
still spoken in some nook or corner, but in the main it had become a 
sacred tongue understood by the learned, but unknown to the unlet¬ 
tered who conversed in Aramaic” (Max L. Margolis). 

The Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud represents the East-Aramaic 
dialect, while the Aramaic of the Palestinian Talmud and the Sa¬ 
maritan Targum on the Torah is that described as the West-Aramaic 
dialect. The modification of Aramaic by an admixture of Hebrew forms 
is to be seen in all Aramaic texts composed by Jewish writers. 


ERETZ YISRAEL THK 
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The Jewish people lived in Palestine some three thousand years, 
from about 1200 before the common era. From the destruction of 
the Second Jewish Commonwealth by the Romans in the year 7U, 
Palestine had not been an independent state until Israel's indepen¬ 
dence was declared by its founders on May 14, 1948, at which time 
Israel had to repel an invasion by Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Leba¬ 
non and Saudi Arabia. The war of liberation ended with the defeat 
of the Arab States. In 1949, Israel was admitted to membership in 
the United Nations Organization. 

The State of Israel has a remarkable range of climate, from perpet¬ 
ual snow on nearby Mount Hermon to the tropical heat of the Jordan 
Valley and En-Gedi in the Negev. The average temperature at Jerus¬ 
alem in January, which is the coldest month, is abont 50° F. The 
lowest temperature is 28° F. In August the average is 80°, and the 
greatest heat is 92° in the shade. In Eilat the temperature rises as 
high as 118° in August. 

Two seasons follow each other almost immediately: a rainless, hot 
summer from May to October, and a rainy cool winter. The coastal 
area has mild winters and damp, hot summers; in the hills, summer 
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days are warm, but rapidly become cool in the afternoon. Winters 

are wet and marked by heavy storms. 

The very name Eretz Yisrael haa always stirred within us the most 
elevated sentiments. All find consolation in that land, some by its 
memories, others by its hopes. Veneration and love for Eretz Yisrael 
were maintained by the talmudic sages in many ways. Rabbi Yolja- 
nan declared that one who walks a distance of six feet in Eretz Yisrael 
may be confident of a share in the future world (Kethuboth 111a). 
The merit of living in Eretz Yisrael equals the merit of observing all 
the commandments. Rabbi IJiyya ben Gammada showed his devo¬ 
tion by rolling himself in the dust of Eretz Yisrael, in conformity with 
the words of the psalmist: "Thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 
and favor her dust" (Psalm 102:14). Rabbi Yos6 ben IJanina kissed 
the stones of Akko, saying: "Up to this point is the land of Yisrael. 
However, Jewish persecutions in Eretz Yisrael after the destruction 
of the Temple made it so difficult for the sages to maintain their posi¬ 
tion that many were compelled to remove to Babylon, which offered 
them hetter protection (Pesabim 87a). 

Jewish liturgical literature comprises many poems on the holiness 
of Eretz Yisrael. The holiness of Eretz Yisrael attracted Jewish sett¬ 
lers not only to live, but to die there. All sins are considered absolved 
for the Jew who is buried in Eretz Yisrael. The custom of importing 
dust from Eretz Yisrael for burial purposes is in vogue to this day 
among observant Jews. The holiness of Eretz Yisrael is due to the 
many laws in the Torah which apply to Eretz Yisrael only. The Holy 
Land is distinguished as "a land which the Lord your God cares for; 
the eyes of the Lord your God are always upon it from the beginning 
of the year to the end" (Deuteronomy 11:12). 

Special laws which operate only in Eretz Yisrael are referred to as 
miizvoth ha-teluyoih ba-arelz, namely, laws that were in force at the 
time when the Temple was in existence and in connection with the 
Temple service: the paschal lamb, the bringing of the first-fruits to 
Jerusalem, the pilgrimage three times a year, the poor man’s rights 
to the gleanings, the unreaped grain in the corners of the fields, the 
sanctification of the new moon, and the regulations for the cities of 

refuge. 

Though conquered by the Romans in the year 70, the JewB never 
abandoned their country totally, but tried again and again to rebuild 
their communities there. Nor did they ever renounce their claim to 
the country of their origin. Israel's Declaration of Independence of 
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1948 reads: “Here ... was the birthplace of the Jewish people. Here, 
their spiritual, religious and political identity was shaped.” 

Returning home from more than a hundred countries, the people 
of new Israel had to reconstitute themselves into a nation. They had 
to revive their ancient language, Hebrew. They had to restore the 
land from centuries of neglect and indifference on the part of a long 
succession of conquerors. They had to build new villages and cities. 

New social forms have been created. There is the kibbutz form, in 
which land and property are owned in common, while the community 
provides for all the needs of its members. The moshav is an advanced 
form of smallholders’ cooperative village. Similarly, while private 
initiative in industry and transport is given full scope, a considerable 
sector of the economic life is run by the State, the cooperative move¬ 
ment and the trade unions. 

The Israeli Parliament (Knesset) consists of 120 members, elected 
on the basis of proportional representation. All men and women from 
the age of 18 upwards, regardless of creed, have the right to vote in 
parliamentary and local elections. Elections to Parliament are held 
every four years. Freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, equality before the law, old age pension, unemployment insur¬ 
ance, accident insurance, holidays with pay, are the rights of every 
citizen. 

In literature and music, in drama, science and the humanities, the 
re-bom nation of Israel is seeking to express itself and its aspirations. 
Hehrew books published in 1973 were 3,368. Twenty-five daily news¬ 
papers cover every shade of political opinion, and numerous periodi¬ 
cals deal with cultural, economic and professional affairs. On the 
25th year of its independence, Israel's population numbered 3.-1 
million inhabitants—about the same number as the city of Philadel¬ 
phia. Yet Israel had already entered the space age, and established 
itself among the most advanced nations in the world in technology. 

Israel has become one of the world’s leading exporters of concrete, 
as well as a world leader in diamond cutting and polishing. Israel is 
a large producer and exporter of plywood, made of lumber imported 
from Africa. The entire country is crisscrossed by underground pipe¬ 
lines. The Jerusalem area gets all its water through pipes from the 
coastal plains. Successful attempts are being made to desalinate sea 
water. Water is soon to be taken from the Red Sea for both drinking 
and irrigation. Israel is exporting its technical know-how to Asia and 
Africa. Hundreds of Israeli scientists and technicians are working in 
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other countries. Thus Israel teaches the world what a determined 
people can do against great odds. 

On the occasion of the fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Israel, David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, stated: 
"We have covered a long road since that day in May, 1948, when, in 
the midst of an invasion by six Arab armies, the State of Israel was 
resuscitated after nearly two thousand years of exile and servitude. 
We are building an independent nation that earns its livelihood in 
field and factory, in the air and on the seas, and is increasing our great 
Hebrew heritage* 

"We have established a modern educational network, from kinder¬ 
garten to university, with a school population of 650,000—as many 
as the number of Jews in the country on the day our independence 
was proclaimed. The work of our scientists and scholars, artists and 
musicians, has won worldwide acclaim. . . We have taken in over a 
million Jews from a hundred different countries . . . taught them mod¬ 
ern skills and techniques, and introduced them to our literary and 
cultural heritage.’’ 

On another occasion, Ben-Gurion declared: “We have gathered up 
humnti particles and combined them into the fruitful and creative 
nucleus of a nation revived. In the desolate spaces of a ruined and 
abandoned homeland, we have built villages and towns, planted gar¬ 
dens and established factories. We have breathed new life into our 
muted und abandoned ancient language. Such a marvel is unique in 
the history of human culture.” 

According to Halzofeh, published daily by the National Religious 
Party, new statistics, taken in 1962, prove the present existence in 
the State of Israel of as many as four thousand five hundred syna¬ 
gogues and houses of worship, as well as one hundred and eighty-five 
yeahivoth in which talmudic instruction is given to twelve thousand 
students. Two hundred and fifty thousand children receive a religious 
education. Thirty thousand teen-agers are affiliated with religious 
organizations. 

Despite the unprecedented rise in the number of synagogues and 
yeshivoth in Israel, for most inhabitants the synagogue is not the focal 
center of life. While tens of thousands go to synagogue, especially 
for the festivals, their participation has no social basis or connotation. 
Many Israelis say that they feel as close to God outside the synagogue 
as the worshiper feels while following prescribed worship services with¬ 
in. Spiritual identity, they claim, has different meanings in different 
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environments. Our survival in Israel has become a physical prob¬ 
lem, a matter of territorial security, of defense against external forces 
seeking to obliterate our existence as a national entity. 

After the Six-Day War, Soviet Russia and its satellites, with the 
exception of Rumania, severed diplomatic relations with Israel. 
During 19G8-74 one hundred thousand Jews were allowed to immi¬ 
grate to Israel after a prolonged struggle for the right to leave the 
USSR. On Yom Ivippur, 1973, Egypt and Syria attacked Israel. After 
initial gains, the Syrians were driven back. The Egyptians maintained 
a hold along much of the Eastern bank of the Suez Canal, but Israel 
crossed to the Western bank, reaching the suburbs of Suez and Is¬ 
mail ia. A cease-fire called for peace talks, which opened in Geneva. 


ASHKENAZ; SEPHARAD "HSD tUSEfa 
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The name Ashkenaz (Genesis 10:3) has since the tenth century been 
identified with Germany. As the German and French Jews of the 
medieval period formed a uniform group in culture and religious cus¬ 
toms, they were all referred to as Ashkenazim in contradistinction to 
the Sephardim or Spanish-Portuguese Jews. 

France was the center of the Ashkenazim until 130G, when the Jews 
were expelled from France; then Germany took its place until the mid¬ 
dle of the sixteenth century; then Eastern Europe became the center 
of the Ashkenazim. From the sixteenth century onward, the differen¬ 
tiation between Ashkenazim and Sephardim became more elaborate. 

They are the people who use Nusah Ashkenaz , the prayer arrange¬ 
ment adopted by the medieval Franco-German Jews, including cer¬ 
tain variations described as belonging to the Polish custom (Minhag 
Polin). In the eighteenth century, the Hasidic movement adopted 
the Sephardic arrangement of prayers; hence, the Hasidim have been 
called Sephardim on many occasions. 

The Ashkenazim in Eastern Europe developed an intense religious 
life, disseminating talmudic scholarship among the people to a degree 
never before surpassed in Jewish history. A high Jewish literacy exis¬ 
ted in an illiterate non-Jewish environment. Despite the Cossack 
massacres in 1648-9, which wiped out hundreds of thousands of Jews 
in various parts of Eastern Europe, the Ashkenazim represented a 
throbbing, vibrant and variegated Jewish life through the generations 
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that flourished in Poland and Lithuania, Hungary and Roumania, 
Ukraine and Russia. Most of them spoke Yiddish until the twentieth 
century. Before 1933, they constituted nine-tenths of the Jews. 

Hasidim and Mithnaggedim and followers of the Haskalah move¬ 
ment {Maskilim) presented a changing pattern of types, trends and 
ideologies. Before the Firet World War, the Ashkenazim proved them¬ 
selves creative in many new fields of endeavor, such as Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature as well as modern art. The years between the two 
World Wars were filled with new spiritual developments among the 
Jews in Eastern Europe, not including the Jews of Soviet Russia whose 
fate continued to be a mystery to the rest of the Jewish people. 

The vitality of the Ashkenazim still dominates wherever they are 
transplanted. In Israel, however, where the Oriental Jews are gain¬ 
ing in numbers, it is likely that the Sephardim and their patterns and 
customs will prevail. 


ASHAMNU 
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Ahhamnu (wc have sinned), an alphabetical acrostic in which each 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet is successively utilized, is a brief con¬ 
fession recited responsively by reader and congregation in the Yam 
Kippur liturgy. It is accompanied by a symbolical beating of the 
chest as a further indication of repentance. 

The confession is couched in the plural form to stress the solidarity 
of the people of Israel. The round number of twenty-four expressions 
is reached by the threefold use of the last letter of the Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet which consists of twenty-two characters. 
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Upon entering the Sukkah, which serves as a center of hospitality 
during the festival of Sukkoth, a short prayer is recited in connection 
with the custom of symbolically inviting the patriarchs of the Jewish 
people as invisible guests (ushpizin). 

This custom of inviting seven biblical guests (Abraham, Isaac, Ja¬ 
cob, Joseph, Moses, Aaron, David) rests on a kabbalistic statement 
to the effect that the Shekhinah (Divine Glory) shelters the Sukkah 
beneath its wings, and Abraham, in the company of six righteous men, 
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eaters to participate in the hospitality of the Jew who properly ob¬ 
serves the precept of Sukkah. In the presence of such immortal 
guests, one should rejoice together with an equal number of needy 
people sharing his meals in the Sukkah (Zohar, Emor), 


ASHER YATSAR 
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Quote d in the Talmud (Berakhoth 60b) m the name of Abbay6, head of 
the school at Pumbeditha toward the end of the fourth centurv. the 

Asher-Yatsar benediction refers to the complexity of the human body. 
It is included in the preliminary morning service as a blessing over the 
physical health of the worshiper. It reads: “Blessed art thou , , , who 
hast formed man in wisdom, and created in him a system of veins and 
arteries *, . if but one of these be opened, or if one of those be closed, 
it would be impossible to exist, , , Blessed art tbou, O Lord, who 
healest all creatures and doest wonders,” This benediction is recited 
in an undertone after washing the hands following an act of respond¬ 
ing to the call of nature. 


ASHERAH 

t " 

Asherah was the Hebrew name of a Canaanite goddess, the mother 
of seventy gods. She appears in the Ras Shamra literature as well as 
in the Amarna letters. When not the name of a deity, Asherah refers 
to a wooden pole which stood at Canaanite places of worship (Exodus 
34:13) and was regarded as the wooden symbol of the goddess Asherah, 
typifying fertility. The word is used in the Bible in a fluid manner, 
at times denoting the Canaanite fertility goddess herself, or her wood¬ 
en image, or the tree or pole used as her symbol. 

The regular furniture of a Canaanite shrine consisted of the altar, 
a stone pillar (matsevah), and a sacred tree (asherah) . When the Is¬ 
raelites first occupied the land of Canaan, there were those who availed 
themselves of the Canaanite shrines for their own religious worship, 
adopting also the matsevoth and the asherolh. The Torah declares: “ You 
shall not plant a sacred pole of any kind of wood beside the altar of 
the Lord your God; nor shall you erect a sacred pillar. . 

Jezebel had four hundred “prophets of the Asherah” eating at the 
table of Ahab her husband, king of Israel. There was a tendency to 
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ubc the plurals Aahtaroth and Asherim to summarize all the various 
manifestations of this deity, worshiped in Palestine as the wife of Baal. 

The worship of Baal, the farm god responsible for the growth of 
crops and the increase of flocks, was conducted in fields and on moun¬ 
tains, around altars flanked with sacred poles and symbolic stone pil¬ 
lars (maxa), concerning which the Torah commands: “You shall 
demolish their altars, break their obelisks, burn up their sacred poles, 
and shatter the graven images of their gods” (Deuteronomy 12:3). 


ashrE "HEto 

41 t 
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Ashr£ is an alphabetical hymn: its successive lines begin with the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet taken in order probably as an aid to 
memory; it is recited daily twice in the morning service and once in 
the afternoon service. It consists of Psalm 145, preceded by two vers¬ 
es taken from two other psalms (84:5; 144:15) which contain the word 
ashri (happy) three times. 

According to a talmudic statement, anyone who recites this noble 
psalm three times a day is assured of his share in the world to come 
(Berakhoth 4b). Psalm 145, calling upon all mankind to glorify God’s 
majesty, emphasizes his providential care for all his creation: “The 
Lord upholds all who fall. . . The eyes of all look hopefully to thee. .. 
Thou opcnest thy hand and satisficst every living thing. . . The Lord 
is near to all who call upon him sincerely. . 


GOOD WIFE ntf K 
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The famous biblical poem in praise of the good wife (Proverbs 31: 
10-31) has an acrostic arrangement in which the verses begin with the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet in regular order. It describes the ideal 
Jewish housewife, who is trusted by her husband, obeyed by her ser¬ 
vants, and admired by her people. She is kind to the poor and gentle 
to all. She is self-respecting and dignified. Husband and children 
praise her as the source of their happiness. Excerpt: 

“She is worth far more than rubies. ,. She reaches out her arms to 
the needy... Dignity and honor are her garb; she smiles looking at 
the future... She looks after her household; she never eats the bread 
of idleness. Her children rise and bless her, and her husband praises 
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her: Many women do worthily, but you excel them all! Charm is de¬ 
ceptive, and beauty is vain; only a God-fearing woman deserves 
praise. . 

This is part of the liturgy for Friday evening, prior to the Sabbath 
meal. “Nothing in ancient literature equals this remarkable attesta¬ 
tion to the dignity and individuality of woman' 1 (Abrahams). 

Writing in the fourteenth century, Rabbi Israel al-Nakawa seems 
to expatiate on this biblical poem as follows: “If a man is fortunate 
enough to have found a good wife, he will never miss anyt hing. Though 
he may be poor, he should consider himself rich. . . A good wife is 
one who manages her husband’s affairs correctly, helps him to the 
best of her ability, gives him her honest advice, and does not urge him 
to spend more than is necessary. 

“She intelligently supervises the needs of their home, and the edu¬ 
cation of their children. . . Sbe does not act snobbish toward her 
husband's family even if she happens to come from a more refined 
environment. . . Marriage is not a onesided affair. The man has obli¬ 
gations as well as the woman. . . A man should sacrifice his personal 
needs in order to provide more abundantly for his wife and children. 
Above all, he should treat his wife with love and sympathy, for she is 
part of him. He must never abuse her. . . ft (Mtnorafh Hammaor ). 


ATTAH BEHARTANU UfnrD HflK 
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In the festival Amidah prayer, the contents of the paragraph attah 
b’kartanu (thou hast chosen us) are based on manybiblieal passages 
that keep reminding the people of Israel that they have been chosen 
by God to be bis witnesses, his kingdom of priests, a beacon of light 
and truth to the nations of the earth: “You are a people holy to the 
Lord your God, who has chosen you from all the nations on the face 
of the earth to be his own possession. . ." (Deuteronomy 14:2). How¬ 
ever much they may have fallen short of their duty, however much 
they may have neglected to remain faithful to their sacred task, they 
have not been deposed from the office to which they were appointed. 

Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch, in his Nineteen Letters , states that 
the biblical term God's own people does not imply Israel's exclusive 
possession of divine love and favor. On the contrary, it means that 
God has exclusive claim to Israel's service. The most cherished ideal 
of Israel is that of universal brotherhood. 
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Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook describes the affection for the people 
of Israel aa sacred, derived from a high and divine source. A wonder¬ 
ful vital force is hidden in the heart of each Jew. This subconscious 
impulse makes the Jew share the powerful yearning for the pure and 
uplifting light of truth and divine equity, a yearning that is bound to 
he realized some day in actual life. The moment a man desires to 
have it share in the spirit of Israel, the divine spirit enters his aspira¬ 
tions, even in spite of himself.. . 

Gudemann, in Das Judentum, says that Israel’s character as the 
chosen people does not involve the inferiority of other nations. . . “It 
was the noblesse oblige of the God-appointed worker for the entire 
human race.” 

The best thinking by various Jewish theologians on the subject of 
the election of Israel may well be Bummed up as follows. Only in Israel 
did the ethical monotheism exist; and wherever else it is found later 
on, it has been derived directly or indirectly from Israel. The term 
election of Israel expresses merely a historical fact. Israel feels itself 
chosen, not as a master but as a servant. It separates itself from others 
only for the purpose of uniting them. The people of Israel affirm not 
that they am bettor than others, but that they ought to be better. 

Judaism differs from all other religions in that it is neither the cre¬ 
ation of one great moral teacher, nor seeks to typify the moral and 
spiritual sublimity in a single person. The entire people must bear 
the stamp of holiness. The people which has given mankind its great¬ 
est prophets and psalmists must be the religious people par excellence. 

God’s selection of Israel does not imply any inequality or favorite 
ism. Of the stars perhaps only one has planets. Of the planets, only 
one is at all likely to sustain organic life. Of the animals, only one 
species is rational. The same selective process appears also in opera¬ 
tion in human history. The whole human history would seem to 
show that God prefers one person before another. There are differences 
of mind, body, gifts. One man appears to be more favored than his 
fellow, more clever, more beautiful, more prosperous. Higher attain¬ 
ment means higher responsibility. So, this apparent inequality and 
favoritism which Israel’s selection implied was but designed to afford 
them greater opportunity for service. 

A biblical expression similar in thought to the idea of a chosen 
Israel is to be found in I Chronicles 17:21, where king David declares: 
“There is none like thee, O Lord, and there is no God besides thee... 
What other nation on earth is like thy people.. In the passage 
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inx nriK (Thou art One), which forms part of the Amidah for Sab¬ 
bath afternoon, David’s utterance is quoted along with a reference 
to the prophecy: “On that day the Lord shall be the only One, and 
his name the only One” (Zechariah 14:9). This implies that mankind 
will at a certain future time understand the significance of universal 
unity and brotherhood and be free from past errors concerning the 
essence of God. The election of Israel and the Oneness of God are 
closely related concepts which blend into one aspiration and ideal 
for a united mankind. 


ETHROG jnn« 

4 
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In his commentary to Leviticus 23:40, the Ramban (Moses Naljman- 
ides) points out that the tree which is called ethrog in Aramaic is 
rendered by hadar (Tin) in Hebrew* Thus, the biblical command 
concerning the use of the four species (arba*ah minim ) during the fes¬ 
tival of Sukkoth , reads: “You shall take on the first day the fruit of 
the hadar tree (ethrog) t branches of palms (lulav), boughs of myrtles 
(hadassim) i and willows of the brook (aravoth)* and you shall rejoice 
before the Lord your God seven days.” The kind of citron known as 
ethrog was a popular Jewish symbol in ancient times* It was to be 
found in synagogues, on coins, monuments, and graves. 

The Midrash explains the symbolical significance of the four plants 
which are held together during part of the morning services of Suk¬ 
koth: The ethrog has both taste and fragrance; the palm has taste but 
no fragrance; the myrtle has fragrance but no taste; and the willow 
has neither taste nor fragrance* Similarly, some Jews have both 
learning and good deeds; some have learning but no good deeds; 
others have good deeds but no learning; still others have neither 
learning nor good deeds. Therefore, God said: Let them all be com¬ 
bined together, and they will atone one for the other (Leviticus 
Rabbah 30:12). 
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Babylonia, now Iraq, influenced Jewish life and culture more than 
any other country except Eretz Yisrael. The ancient city of Babylon 
and the land of Babylon are mentioned in the Bible more than two 
hundred times. Abraham began his journey to Canaan from the now 
excavated Sumerian city Ur (DHIP3 riW) in southern Babylonia, 
where "art treasures of unbelievable beauty and expert craftmanship 
were found in the royal cemetery,” dating from 2900 to 2500 before 
the common era. It may have been settled some four thousand years 
before the common era. Its inhabitants worshiped the moon-god. 

Following the destruction of the Judean Commonwealth in 586 be¬ 
fore the common era, the so-called seventy-year exile began as the 
Babylonian Captivity. When Cyrus, king of Persia, permitted the 
Judeans fifty years afterwards to return to their homeland, the large 
majority remained in Babylonia, their adopted country. Under the 
Persian flag, the Jews of Judea and the Jews of Babylonia were polit¬ 
ically united. They continued to live under one flag when the Persian 
empire was taken over by Alexander the Great. After Alexander’s 
death, however, when his empire was divided, the Babylonian Jews 
were separated from the Jews of Eretz Yisrael for the first time. 

After the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70, Babylonia became, and 
for centuries remained, a center of Jewish scholarship devoted to the 
Btudy and interpretation of the Torah. Owing to the proximity of the 
Aramaic-Syriac districts, the Babylonian Jews adopted the Aramaic 
dialect, which remained the daily language of the people for more 
than a thousand years, until the ninth century when Arabic became 
the popular language. In the course of several centuries the Targum 
to the Bible and the Babylonian Talmud were produced in Aramaic. 

The Arab conqueror of Babylonia appointed an exilarch (chief of 
the exiles) by the name of Bustanai, who received high privileges and 
became the founder of the succeeding exilarch dynasty that served as 
a bond of union among all Jews. The heads of the Babylonian acad¬ 
emies, situated in Sura and Purabeditha, were selected for their office 
by the prominent scholars of the period, but the selection had to be 
ratified by the exilarch, who was believed to be a descendant of king 
David. They were referred to as D’llXJ (Geonim) and rU’BP ’PKT 
(Raehi Yeshwah), and the academies they were heading were spoken 
of as 3py» ]1KJ (the pride of Jacob). Students from various countries 
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flocked to the Babylonian academies during the geonic period, which 
ended with Rav Hai (939-1038), son of Rav Sherira Gaon. 

As a mark of recognition of the incalculable influence of Babylonian 
Jewish scholarship, the prayer Yekum Purkan is still recited as part 
of the Sabbath morning service in behalf of “our scholars and teach¬ 
ers ... in the land of Israel and in the land of Babylon, the heads of 
the academies and the chiefs of the captivity...” 


INSPECTION npv|3 

The term bedikah (examination) is used in connection with the care¬ 
ful inspection to which a human being or an object is submitted in 
keeping with religious requirements. Such an inspection is applied to 
a slaughtered animal to ascertain that it was not suffering from a ser¬ 
ious disease and that the knife used in the slaughtering process was 
in accordance with the law. 

In Hebrew, a shohet is called shohet u-vodek (3*11?). Tbc examination 
of the knife is termed bedikath ha-sakktn. The inspection of the gen¬ 
eral condition of health of the slaughtered animal ( bedikath ha-re'ah) 
is prerequisite to the permission to eat the meat. 

Bedikah is applied to the questioning of witnesses {bedikath ha-edim) 
by a court, and to various matters of a religious nature. 


SEARCHING FOR HAMETZ 
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The searching for hametz (leaven) occurs at the beginning of the eve¬ 
ning of the fourteenth of Nison, following an elaborate cleaning of the 
bouse in preparation for the spring festival, Pesah . The searching is 
performed symbolically by deliberately placing crumbs of bread in 
several parts of the house and then discovering and sweeping them 
into a wooden spoon which is wrapped in a cloth and burned in the 
morning of erev Pesah. 

If erev Pesah coincides with the Sabbath, the hameU is searched on 
Thursday evening and burned on Friday morning. Crumbs of bread 
are deliberately placed in several parts of the house, so that the ben¬ 
ediction which is recited prior to the search might not be in vain. 

The formal search is concluded by this pronouncement: "Any kind 
of leaven in my possession which has escaped my notice, and which 
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I have not removed, shall he regarded as non-existent or as mere dust 
of the earth.” 

After burning the hametz on erev Pesah, before 10 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, the following statement is made: "Any kind of leaven in my 
possession, whether or not I have seen it, whether or not I have re¬ 
moved it, shall be regarded as non-existent or as mere dust of the 

earth.' ’ 

The evil impulse (yetser ha~ra) is metaphorically called "leaven” in 
the sense of fermenting passion (Hcrakhoth 17a), which prevents man 
from doing the will of God. The Jewish moralists have therefore 
found deeper significance in the searching for hametz, suggesting that 
when the .Jew removes all leaven from his home prior to the festival 
of freedom he should remove his evil inclination from his heart. He 
removes the leaven by the light of a candle; even so must he remove 
the evil residing in his heart by the light of his conscience, which is 
“the lamp of the Lord” (Proverbs 20:27). 

Similarly, the matzah, rich in ethical symbolism, is seen as a remedy 
lo counteract the etTects of the hametz. Being a reminder of the joy¬ 
ous eagerness which marked the departure from Egyptian slavery to 
freedom, the matzah suggests purity of heart and implicit faith re¬ 
sulting in moral courage. In the Zohar, matzah is called celestial bread 
in the sonse that it served as an antidote to Egyptian bondage, decay 
and corruption. 



Ideas of what constitutes shame have changed in various climes and 
ages. It has been observed that there is shame that brings sin and 
shame that brings glory (Ben Sira 4:21). Shyness is a good trait, since 
it lends to fear of sin (Mekhilta on Exodus 20:17). Many precepts 
are fulfilled only out of shame (Bahya ibn P&kuda). The best of all 
ten virtues is a sense of shame (Solomon ibn Gabirol). This explains 
the talmudic dictum: Jerusalem was destroyed because its inhabitants 
had no shame (Shabbath 119b). 

On the other hand, we are told that the sin of putting another to 
shame in public is one of the gravest crimes. “Let a man throw him¬ 
self into a blazing fumaee rather than shame a fellow man in public” 
(Bcrakhoth 43b). "Shaming a fellow man in public is like shedding 
blood” (Bava Metzia 58b). 
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BEHINATH OLAM D^lj? 

The poem Behinaih Olam (Test of the World) by Rabbi Yedaiah 
Bcdersi (1270-1340) became one of the most cherished medieval works 
on popular ethics. As a boy, the author of this famous book was ex¬ 
tremely precocious: he composed a prayer of a thousand words, each 
word beginning with the letter a; hence it is known as Bakkashalh /ia- 
Memin nPj?3). On account of his eloquent writing, be was 

styled Ha-Melitz (the Rhetorician) and Ha-Penini (the Dispenser of 
Pearls). This philosopher-poet, who was born in Beziers, France, 
practised medicine in Perpignan and Barcelona. In addition to his 
Behinaih Olam, treating of the way to attain everlasting happiness, ho 
composed other works in poetry and prose. 

He writes: The world is a tempestuous sea of immense depth and 
breadth, and time is a frail bridge constructed over it, the beginning 
of which is fastened with the cords of chaos that preceded existence... 
And you, son of man, against your will are you living... Even if you 
pride yourself with the desirable acquisitions and the abundance of 
possessions which you have amassed ... what will you do against the 
tempest of the sea and its roaring, when it rages, overflows, and passes 
through, so that even your house where you dwell is about to be 
broken? . .. O sleeper, what do you mean? How did they deceive you 
by making you forever the possessor of the riches of such lands, while 
you are merely a sojourner for an appointed time in the innermost 
part of your house? ... Indeed, the glory of wealth does not last ... 
since there is no escape from the destruction of death. .. What plea¬ 
sure is there in eighty years, since by their side is the shadow of death?... 
Shall ants that languish and perish, and creeping things that melt away 
like water, exalt themselves to reign?. . . (chapters 9-10). 


FREE WILL jytfsn IVTT13 
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The doctrine of free will, ascribing to the human will freedom and 
ability to choose between alternative possibilities of action in accord¬ 
ance with the inner motives and ideals of the agent, is often referred 
to as one of the basic principles of Judaism. It is consistently assumed 
that God has taught man what is right and what is wrong and left 
him to choose between the alternatives and the consequences. This 
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is clearly stated in the Torah: "I have set before you life and death, 
the blessing and the curse; choose life, then, that you and your de¬ 
scendants may live” (Deuteronomy 30:19). Rabbi Akiva declared: 
"Though everything is foreseen by God, yet free will is granted to 
man" (7131113 nipim ’1DX 9DJI, Avoth 3:19). That is, God’s foreknowl¬ 
edge does not predetermine man’s actions, good or bad. In matters 
of ethical conduct, the choice is left to man; he is capable of choosing 
between right and wrong and of carrying the decision into action. In 
the same vein are talmudic-roidrashic expressions to the effect that 
God does not predetermine whether a man shall be righteous or wicked; 
that he leaves to man himself. Everything is in the hands of God ex¬ 
cept the reverence for God (Tanbuma, Pikkudt 3; Berakhoth 33b). 

Biblical statements that God preordains how a person shall behave 
in a given situation, thus interfering with man’s freedom, have been 
variously explained by medieval Jewish thinkers. Predicting Pharaoh’s 
attitude, God said to Moses: "I will make Pharaoh so obstinate that, 
despite the many signs and wonders that I will perform in the land of 
Egypt, he will not listen to you" (Exodus 7:3-4). Similarly, we read: 
"But Siljon, king of Heshbon, refused to let us pass through his land, 
because the Lord your God made him obstinate...’’ (Deuteronomy 2:30). 

It has been observed that all that happens in the world must be 
traced to God who rules all. In some sense, all acts whether beneficent 
or destructive, derive their power from him. Yet, men have moral 
responsibility for their actions. God is never said to make a good man 
obstinate and stubborn of heart and mind, It is always those who are 
guilty of evil acts upon whom this works. Maimonides regards the 
Jewish doctrine of free will as the pillar of the Torah and the divine 
commandments, and he states: "Every person is capable of being as 
upright as Moses or as wicked as Jeroboam, wise or foolish, kind or 
cruel. The Creator does not predetermine whether a man should be 
good or evil, as the foolish astrologers falsely allege; otherwise, what 
room would be there for the entire Torah? ...” (Teshuvah 5:2, 4). 

It has also been suggested that true freedom is the power to do 
what we ought. Maimonides explains that normally a man is free, 
but he may forfeit his freedom if he abuses it. Pharaoh’s sin consisted 
in his tyrannical treatment of the Israelites, which he did of his own 
accord and free will. He then was punished by the loss of his freedom 
to comply with the request of Moses. This w r as aimed at letting the 
world know that a person might forfeit his freedom of action as a pun¬ 
ishment for abusing the human privilege of free will. 
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BITTAHON 

The prophet emphasizes that God alone is worthy of trust. “Blessed 
is the man who trusts in the Lord, whose hope is the Lord. He is like 
a tree planted beside the water, that stretches out its roots to the 
stream; it fears not the heat when it comes, its leaves stay green; in 
the year of drought it shows no distress, and does not cease to bear 
fruit” (Jeremiah 17:7-8). 

The concluding verses of the book of Habakkuk stress a faith in 
God which is independent of things material: “Though the fig tree 
blossom not, nor fruit be on the vines, though the produce of the olive 
fail, and the fields yield no fruit, though the flocks disappear from the 
fold and there be no herd in the stalls, yet will I rejoice in the Lord 
and exult in my saving God. God my lord is my strength; he makes 
my feet swift as those of hinds, and enables me to tread upon the 
heighths” (Habakkuk 3:17-19). This is the triumph of faith. 

The Torah tells us that “as long as Moses kept his hands raised up. 
Israel prevailed, but when he let his hands rest, the Amalekites pre¬ 
vailed” (Exodus 17:11). Thereupon the Midrash remarks: When Mo¬ 
ses raised his hand, Israel turned their thoughts and hearts toward 
their Father on high, and that led them to prevail (Mekhilta). Bahya 
ibn Pakuda, in bis Hovoth ha-Levavoth, declares: He who trusts in God 
fears no man. The concept of biitafym (trust in God) is by no means 
a negation of the need of self-reliance. Hillel teaches: “If I am not 
for myself, who is for me?... If not now, when?” (Avoth 1 :H), That is, 
one must be self-reliant and take swift advantage of opportunity. 



BIMAH 

T ' 

The term bimah (platform) is mentioned in the Mishnah (Sotah 7:8) 
as the elevated stand prepared for the king in the Temple Court, after 
the close of the Sabbatical Year, that he might sit on it and read pass¬ 
ages from the book of Deuteronomy in the presence of the assembled 
throng. The word is derived from the Greek bema (tribune from which 
speakers address the public), and is otherwise known as almemar 
(from the Arabic alminbar for pulpit, platform). Rashi (Sukkah 51b) 
explains 718’3 bj’ equating it with the min bar used in his time (py3 
K“na»a?K). 
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This platform should stand in the middle of the synagogue, after 
the pattern of Ezra’s platform, from which he recited the Torah in 
the midst of the men and women who listened attentively from early 
morning until midday (Nehemiah 8:2A). In modernized synagogues, 
however, it has been placed in front of the aron ha-kodeah (holy arkl. 

Several authorities have recently explained the position of the bimah 
in the following terms: According to the Jewish religion, the rabbi 
enjoys no special status or priestly power in the eyes of God, nor does 
he fulfill any sacramental function. Rather, he is a combination of 
spiritual leader and teacher. Therefore, the bimah, or reading plat¬ 
form, is designed so that when the rabbi leads the congregation in 
prayer he faces the Ark rather than the congregation. This procedure 
is followed during all worship. When the rabbi is offering a sermon 
or instruction, he uses the adjacent side of the bimah and faces the 
congregation. The early synagogue architecture of second century 
Palestine contained the same feature. Under the strong influence of 
church architecture of the nineteenth century this style of design was 
dropped. Our architects have reestablished this ancient practice and 
have integrated this feature into the present design of synagogues. 


TKMPLK 
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There were three successive temples in Jerusalem, all on the same 
site. The first temple was begun in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign 
and was completed in seven years and six months. After an existence 
of four hundred and ten years it was burned by Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylonia in 580 before the common era. The second temple was be¬ 
gun fifty years after the destruction of the first and was completed 
within twenty years (516) by the exiles who returned to Judea. The 
third temple, referred to as that of Herod the Great, was begun twenty 
years before the common era and was destroyed after ninety years of 
existence by the Roman soldiers in the year 70. 

The temple of Solomon stood within a great court as one of a series 
of huildings. It was an oblong structure of stone, faced by a porch, 
in front of which stood two bronze pillars called Yachin and Boaz. 
The two pillars stood about thirty-one feet high, or forty feet includ¬ 
ing base and capital. They caught the gleam of sunrise, and are said 
to have symbolized the pillar of fire and the pillar of cloud that are 
mentioned in connection with the exodus from Egypt (Exodus 13:2l0 
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The names Yachin and Boaz may denote: God establishes; in him is 

Strength. 

Though beautiful and costly, Solomon’s temple was smaller than 
Herod’s temple which was erected nine centuries later on the same 
site. The structure, exclusive of the porch, was sixty cubits long, 
twenty broad, and thirty high (a cubit = about one foot and a half). 
It was not designed to admit worshipers, who went to the house of 
the Lord rather than into it. The whole temple area, however, was 
regarded as the house of the Lord. The interior walls were lined with 
cedar, carved, and ornamented with gold; the floor was of cypress. 
Treasures were stored in side chambers, between the walls of the 
structure and an outer wall. Before the erection of the second temple, 
the ark of the covenant with the cherubim disappeared from the most 
holy place (devir) in the temple of Solomon. The worshipers gathered 
in the court, which was divided into two parts by a wall. The court 
of Israel was for the men of Israel; the court of priests was for the 
priests. Adjoining to the court of Israel was the court of women. 
These three courts and the temple were encompassed in the sacred 
inclosure. The hekhed (holy place) was for the priests alone. In it 
stood the table for showbread, the golden altar for incense, and the 
menorah or seven-branched candelabrum. Outside the porch was the 
altar for burnt-offerings, and near it a brazen sea supported by metal 
oxen, as well as ten smaller lavers on wheels. The brazen sea was a 
large basin where the priests washed their hands and feet prior to 
ministering in the sanctuary or at the altar. 

Herod’s temple, built on a larger scale, was of white marble. The 
devir was twenty cubits square; the hekhal forty cubits long, twenty 
broad, and forty high. The porch was a hundred cubits high, a hun¬ 
dred broad, and twenty in depth. It extended on both sides beyond 
the temple and its side buildings by some fifteen cubits. Herod’s tem¬ 
ple is fully described by Josephus, who was thoroughly familiar with 
the building (Antiquities 15:11), and in Mishnah Middoth. The 
materials were brought together before the old structure was taken 
down. The old area was enlarged to twice its former dimensions. The 
temple proper, standing upon the highest ground in the inclosure, 
was built of great blocks of white stone. The Holy of Holies (devir) 
was separated from the Holy Place (hekhal) by a veil. 

The remains of the last temple have disappeared. Part of the wall 
enclosing Herod’s temple is still standing in the old section of Jerus¬ 
alem. This part of the wall, known as kolhel ma‘aravi (western wall), 
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has been regarded as sacred ever since the talmudic period; it has 
served as a place of endless pilgrimage for Jews from all parts of the 
world. Since about the tenth century, regular services were daily 
held close to this wall, which is popularly known as the Wailing Wall. 
After 1948 Jews have not been admitted to the Wailing Wall, it being 
in the hands of hostile Arabs. 


SYNAGOGUE JV3 

v* v* * «* 
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The: synagogue, as a place of congregational prayer and public in¬ 
struction, had come into existence long before the destruction of the 
Second Temple and the cessation of the sacrificial worship. It is gen¬ 
erally assumed that the synagogue had its beginning during the 
Babylonian captivity in the sixth century before the common era, 
when the Jewish people were separated from their Temple and its 
centralized sacrificial system, and was brought to Judea after the res¬ 
toration of Zion and the rebuilding of the Temple. It has been estim¬ 
ated that approximately four million Jews of the Diaspora had more 
than a thousand synagogues by the time the Second Temple was des¬ 
troyed in the year 70. The third-century synagogue at Dura-Europos 
was excavated in 1032-5. Biblical scenes were painted on its walls. 

During the Second Commonwealth there were hundreds of syna¬ 
gogues in Jerusalem and the rural towns of Eretz Yisrael. Egypt is 
known to have had many synagogues during the third century before 
the common era. The celebrated synagogue of Alexandria, Egypt, 
was a magnificent edifice in the form of a basilica, in which the most 
important crafts were represented—goldsmiths, silversmiths, weav¬ 
ers—each having an appointed place. Inscriptional evidence has re¬ 
vealed some twelve synagogues in ancient Rome. 

Throughout its long history, the synagogue has been the spiritual 
home of the Jew; hence the various titles by which it has been known: 
house of prayer, house of study, assembly house, people’s house, little 
sanctuary. The synagogue has been the spiritual home of the Jew in 
view of its many functions. Not only was it a place for divine servioe, 
but also a center for study, for tsedakah and social work. In the olden 
days, strangers were fed there; hence the custom of reciting the Kid- 
dusk in the synagogue as part of the Sabbath and festival evening 
services, except the first two nights of Pesah, when strangers used to 
be given hospitality in private homes instead. Synagogues came to 
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be schools of every kind of virtue; hence the name Shu! (school) in 
the Yiddish vernacular. 

The talmudic sages praised congregational worship in the most 
elaborate terms; “A man’s prayer is heard only in the synagogue. . . 
If a man is accustomed to attend synagogue and fails to come one day, 
God makes inquiry about him. .. When a man leaves the synagogue, 
he should not march with hasty steps; but when he goes to the syna¬ 
gogue, it is right to run” (Bcrakhoth 6a-b). The verse, “I offer my 
prayer to thee, 0 Lord, at a time of grace” (Psalm 09:14) is interpre¬ 
ted to mean the time of public worship (Berakhoth 8b). 

Since the synagogue fulfills an educational purpose, as well as a de¬ 
votional function, instruction in the Torah forms a major part of 
congregational worship. The reading from the Torah, accompanied 
by interpretation of passages read, has come to be as much a part of 
worship as the prayers and meditations. The synagogal liturgy has 
developed in a way that enables every devout worshiper to become 
familiar with the various forms of Jewish learning and religious ex¬ 
pression. The ideals of Judaism are always brought afresh to the 
attention of the worshiper by means of the Siddur which, in addition 
to its purely liturgical contents, is replete with vital Jewish inst ruction. 

It has been pointed out that no human institution has a longer con¬ 
tinuous history than the synagogue, and none has done' more for the 
uplifting of the human race. With the synagogue began a new type 
of worship in the history of humanity, the type of congregational 
worship. In all their long history the Jewish people have done scarce¬ 
ly anything more wonderful than to create the synagogue (Herford). 
"Judaism gave to the world not only the fundamental ideas of the 
great monotheistic religions but the institutional forms in which they 
have perpetuated and propagated themselves” (Moore). 


BETH MIDRASH Emo jT3 

T ; . 

Serving the double function of study and prayer, the beth ha-midrash 
(house of learning) was designed primarily for the study of talmudic 
literature. The terms kUriz (from claustrum, an enclosed place) and 
beth ha-midrash were used interchangeably in East-European coun¬ 
tries. Students of various age levels would, before and after the daily 
worship services, sit in the kloiz or befit ha midrash and study mostly 
alone. When they did not understand one of the complex talmudic 
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problems, they would ask elder students to explain it for them. They 
repeated each page at least six times and practically memorized the 
actual talmudic text. They learned the exact medieval commentaries 
and used large volumes containing notes about these commentaries. 

In the beth ha-midraah, the sacred books were greatly respected. 
Nobody would sit on a bench if there was a book anywhere on it. 
A book that fell to the ground was picked up and kissed. To put 
other things on top of a book was a sin. When a book was so badly 
torn that it could not be used, the caretaker took it to the cemetery 
and buried it. Even the smallest scrap of paper must not be left lying 
around on the floor if it has Hebrew characters printed on it, letters 
that spell out a sacred text. 

Students at the beih ha-midrash would never leave books open ex¬ 
cept when actually in use. If obliged to go away for a short while, a 
student would cover the open book with a cloth. The parchment 
scroll of the Torah, which is hand-written, is to this day held in even 
greater respect than printed books. The young students (bakurim) 
would continue their studies throughout the day and into the night. 
From the fourteenth century, bakurim chiefly signified rabbinic stu¬ 
dents, often referred I o as yeskivah bahurim or beth ha-midrash bakurim. 

The yrshivah, iis a school devoted to the study of the Talmud, is a di¬ 
rect continuation of t he ancient academies in Eretz Visrael and Baby¬ 
lonia. These were transplanted to various parts of the world, including 
the American continent. World War II demolished East-Eurpeoan 
yrxhirolh, some of which have been revived in Israel and America. 

Varied viewpoints are now expressed in the relationship between 
worship and study within the synagogue. Followers of recent Jewish 
trends assert that a synagogue should be primarily a house of study 
(Itclh midrash) and only secondarily a house of worship (beth tefiUah). 
Torah study in our day, they say, has to be far more comprehensive 
in scope of knowledge, more in keeping with reality, and cognizant of 
human deeds. Stricter adherents of the Jewish tradition insist that 
Jewish study and worship are synonymous and inseparable. Jewish 
tradition has always considered study of the Torah literature as a 
mode of worship; both of them express a devotion to the divine pre¬ 
cepts. We need both, they say, prayer and study. If we de-empha- 
size prayer, we are in great danger of losing out in both areas. Nothing 
can be accomplished for adult Jewish education by doing away with 
the devotional aspect of Talmud Torah, the study of Torah, which 
has been described as excelling all other mitzvolk <D? 131133 min llfi^n). 
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The name cemetery is derived from the Greek and signifies a sleeping 
chamber or the place where the dead sleep. Formerly, the cemetery 
consisted of catacombs, subterranean galleries provided with side re¬ 
cesses for tombs. Jewish catacombs have been discovered in Egypt, 
Rome, and especially in Beth Shearim, Israel, where there was a cen¬ 
tral hurial place between the second and fourth centuries of the 
common era. 

Hundreds of rock-tombs have been revealed in Beth Shearim from 
the time the excavations began in 193G. The ancient town hecame 
the spiritual center of the Jewish people in the year 170, when Rabbi 
Yehudah ha-Nasi transferred his academy and Sanhedrin from Soph- 
oris. In Sanhedrin 32b, the expression is found: OHJJEP 1V3? *31 TIN 
(follow up Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi to Beth Shearim). He was buried 
in Beth Shearim, a burial-place for Jews from both the Diaspora and 
Eretz YisraeL 

The inscriptions of the catacombs are in Greek and Latin, with a 
minority in Hebrew. Among the various Jewish symbols included in 
the decorations, the seven-branched menorah was used most frequent¬ 
ly in the Jewish cemeteries. The term NniJJH (burial-cave), in Bava 
Bathra 58a, refers to the Jewish system of catacombs. 

After the Bar Kokhba defeat in 132, when the ancient Jewish cem¬ 
etery on the Mount of Olives, east of Jerusalem, became closed to the 
Jewish people, the catacombs at Beth Shearim became the new burial 
center for devout Jews. In talmudic-midrashic sources there is no 
reference to the recently-discovered subterranean burial galleries he- 
neath a mountain at Beth Shearim, in the Valley of Jezreel, with 
pillared vaults of rock and side recesses for tombs, similar to those 
found in Rome, where six separate systems of Jewish catacombs of 
the classical period have become known. A Greek inscription in bold 
letters, carved near the entrance of one of the Beth Shearim cata¬ 
combs, reads: “Good luck on your resurrection." 

It has been noted that the tide of Hellenization reached its peak 
during the period of Beth Shearim, between the second and fourth 
centuries, when the Roman empire was saturated with Greek feeling. 
This explains the reliefs of animals and plants and human faces, with 
rich mosaics, in designs essentially Greek, that have been revealed in 
the Beth Shearim catacombs. According to a tannaitic report, Rabbi 
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Yehudah ha-Nasi declared: “Why apeak Aramaic in Eretz Yisrael? 
One should speak either Hebrew or Greek” (Bava Kamma 82b— 

mr jiff? nc iznipn jiff? ik ?na? 'oiio jiff? ?mff’ jnxni. 

The euphemistic names beth hayyim (house of life), beth ‘ olam (house 
of eternity) and beth 'almin (= beth 'ofam) allude to various biblical 
and post-biblical expressions. The name nn3p fl’3 (house of graves) 
occurs in the Bible (Nehemiah 2:3). We are told in the Talmud that 
cemeteries must not be treated with disrespect (Megillah 29a). “Walk 
reverently in a cemetery, lest the deceased will say: Tomorrow they 
will join us, and today they mock us” (Berakhoth 18a). For reasons 
of priestly cleanliness, kohanim have been forbidden to enter a ceme¬ 
tery. Graves arc customarily visited during tbe month preceding 
Hosh Hashanah and upon anniversaries of the death of close relatives. 


FIRST BORN □’"1133 
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Thi: Hebrew term bekhor is used of firstborn men and firstling ani¬ 
mals alike. The eldest son, to whom special value was attached during 
the biblical period, received the right to inherit a double portion of 
his father's estate as well as family leadership. One of the important 
reasons for this distinction was the fact that God, when liberating the 
people from Egyptian slavery, had preserved the firstborn of the Is¬ 
raelites from the tenth and last plague. 

The sanctification of every firstborn was (Exodus 13:2) designed to 
keep the memory of the great liberation fresh in every home. In com¬ 
memoration of the exodus from Egypt and the miraculous deliverance 
of their forefathers, Erev Pesah is observed as a fast by the firstborn, 
known as D’T1D3 myfl (ta‘anith bekhorim). 

Talmudic tradition reports that the firstborn males acted as offici¬ 
ating priests in the wilderness until the task was turned over to the 
tribe of l^evi after the erection of the portable sanctuary known as 
the Mishkan or Tabernacle. The observance of pidyon ha-ben (re¬ 
demption of the firstborn son) occurs on the thirty-first day after the 
child’s birth, if he is the firstborn of his mother; he is redeemed by 
the payment of the equivalent of five shekels to a kohen t descendant 
of the tribe of Levi, chosen for the service in the sanctuary in place 
of the firstborn of all the tribes. The sacred shekel <tmpH ?p2?> had 
twice the value of the common silver shekel, known as sela (y9o> in 
poet-biblical Hebrew and slightly larger than an American half-dollar. 
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The law of bikkurim is stated in the Torah as follows: “When you 
have come into the land which the Lord your God is giving you as a 
heritage, and have occupied it and settled in it, you shall take some 
first fruits of the various products of the soil which you harvest . . . 
and put them in a basket; you shall go to the place which the Lord 
your God chooses to make his name to dwell there. Then you shall 
come to the priest in office at that time and say to him: Today I ac¬ 
knowledge to the Lord my God that I have indeed come to the land 
which he solemnly promised to our fathers to give us. The priest shall 
then receive the basket from you and shall set it in front of the altar 
of the Lord your God.. (Deuteronomy 26:1-11). 

The word n’lPXnD (some of the firstfruits) intimates, according to 
tradition, that not all fruits were subject to this enactment. By means 
of an analogy it is deduced that the law of bikkurim applied only to 
the seven species which were special products of Eretz Yisrael. They 
arc mentioned in Deuteronomy 8:8 as typical of the fruitfulness of 
the land—wheat, barley, vines, figs, pomegranates, olives, and date- 
honey. In the sixteenth-century commentary by Rabbi Obadiah Sfomo 
it is pointed out that the seven species (D’PDH IiyntP) are named in 
the Torah in order to indicate that Eretz Yisrael is distinguished by 
the abundant supply of food essential to man’s subsistence, and that 
its soil yields not only essential food but also delicacies. 

The Mishnah, describing bikkurim, informs us thkt “when a man 
goes down to his field and sees (for the first time) a ripe fig or a ripe 
cluster of grapes or a ripe pomegranate, he binds it round with reed- 
grass and says: These are bikkurim.. . Those who lived near Jerusa¬ 
lem brought fresh figs and grapes, and those who lived far off brought 
dried figs and raisins. Before them went the ox, having its horns over¬ 
laid with gold and a wreath of olive-leaves on its head. The flute was 
played before them until they came close to Jerusalem, when they 
sent messengers before them. Priestly and Levitical authorities of the 
Temple came forth to meet them. .. They were greeted by all, say¬ 
ing: Brethren, men of such-and-such a place, you are welcome!...” 
(Bikkurim 3:1-3). Mishnah Bikkurim, the eleventh and final tractate 
in Seder Zera'im, consists of three chapters concerning the offering of 
firstfruits. Its vivid description of the bikkurim ceremony is well 
known and often quoted. 
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The Torah forbids the people of Israel to cut down the fruit trees 
surrounding the town of an enemy against whom they fight: “You 
muBt never destroy its trees . .. you may eat of them, but you shall 
not cut them down” (Deuteronomy 20:19). 

This precept, referred to as n’t!PH 93, has served as the basis of 
the talmudic law which prohibits willful destruction of natural re¬ 
sources, or any kind of vandalism, even if the act is committed by the 
owners of the property themselves. 

According to this law, which is based on human sympathy, one 
must not destroy anything that may prove useful to others. The per¬ 
son who tears his clothes or smashes his household furniture in a fit 
of anger, or squanders his money, is likened to an idolater (Shabbath 
105b). “Just as one must be careful not to destroy or injure his own 
body ... so he must be careful not to destroy or injure his own prop¬ 
erty. Whoever breaks a utensil ... or spoils any other thing that is 
fit for human enjoyment breaks the command: You shall not destroy” 
(Shulhan Arukh by Rahbi Shneour Zalman of Liadi). 

Similarly, according to the Jewish doctrine, he who commits suicide 
is a murderer, since life is not man’s own possession, but a trust from 
the Creator of all the living. 


NUMBERS nsioa 
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Numbers, the fourth book of the Torah, is so named on account of 
the census of the people in chapters one, three, four, and twenty-six. 
The first census was taken in the second year, the other in the fortieth 
year of the exodus from Egypt. 

In Hebrew, the book is known as 13103 (in the wilderness) from 
the fifth word of the opening verse. Its thirty-nine chapters consist of 
narratives, laws and poems that concern Israel’s forty years of wan¬ 
derings in the wilderness. The book records the expedition of the 
twelve spies into the land of Canaan, the rebellion of Korah against 
Moses and Aaron, the striking of the rock, and the story of Balaam. 

Korah the Levite charged that the priesthood rightfully belonged 
to members of any Levite family, not simply to the house of Aaron. 
Da than and A biram, of the tribe of Reuben, rebelled against the civil 
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authority of Moses, charging that the leadership rightfully belonged 
to the descendants of Jacob’s eldest son, Reuben. 

Balak vainly hoped to destroy Israel by having recourse to black 
magic, and sent for the magician Balaam to come and curse them. 
But the powers of darkness could not stop the victorious march of 
Israel. Balaam could say only what was given him to say. Therefore, 
he had to bless the people of Israel. 

The commanding personality of Moses is seen throughout this book, 
which portrays his faithfulness to God and devotion to the people of 
Israel despite their waywardness. Excerpts: 

“The people of Israel complained bitterly to Moses: Would that we 
had meat for food! We remember the fish we used to cat without cost 
in Egypt, and the cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, the onions, and 
the garlic. But now we are famished; we see nothing before us but 
this manna. 

“The manna was like coriander seed; the people would gather it up, 
grind it between millstones or pound it in a mortar, then cook it in a 
pot and make it into loaves which tasted like cakes made with oil. At 
night, when dew fell upon the camp, the manna also fell. 

“Moses heard the people weeping, and he said to the Lord: Thou 
layest the burden of all these people upon me. I cannot carry all their 
burdens by myself. Where can I get meat to give them? Pray kill me 
at once, and let me no longer face their distress. 

“Then the Lord told Moses to say to the people: Tomorrow you 
shall have meat to eat; you will eat it ... for a whole month, until 
you cannot bear the smell of it, until you loathe it. For you have 
spurned the Lord who is in your midst, and you have wailed. .. 

“Then there arose a wind sent by the Lord, that drove in quail from 
the sea and brought them down over the camp site. All that day and 
night, and all the next day, the people gathered in the quail. As the 
people were devouring this food, the Lord struck them with a terrible 
plague. So that place was named Graves of Greed, because it was there 
that the greedy people were buried." 


HIGH PLACE HD3 

T T 

The term bamah (high place) was applied to a tribal or village place 
of worship. Its basic meaning was an elevated platform on which 
cultic objects were placed by Canaanites who pinned their faith to 
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Baal and Asher ah, the gods associated with rain, crops and fertility. 
The bamoth were usually on hilltops; they had, as a rule, a stele or 
pillar of stone (malsevah) as the seat of the local god Baal and a wood* 
en pole or tree ( asherah ), itself an object of worship. 

This worship of Baal and Astarte was denounced fiercely by the 
prophets as “idols on every high hill” (Ezekiel 6:13). During the per¬ 
iod of the Judges, altars were frequently erected on rocks and under 
shady trees in imitation of the Canaanite immoral cut tic rites. King 
Hczckiah was praised lavishly for having removed high places: "He 
did what was right in the eyes of the Lord. .. He removed the shrines, 
broke the obelisks, and cut down the sacred poles” (II Kings 18:3-4). 
This was the first attempt to put an end to the provincial shrines 
which had co-existed with the Temple at Jerusalem as seats of wor¬ 
ship from the time of Solomon. 

The purpose of the law forbidding high places was to prevent the 
people from worshiping at idolatrous shrines used by the ancient 
(’nnaanites, to guard against schism and corruption, and to secure 
the support of a national sanctuary. The worship of the Lord at other 
altars was permitted only during the time when the Temple had not 
yet been erected. No high places are mentioned as having existed 
during the period of the Second Temple. 


BAMMEH MADLIKIN HTIHS 

The second chapter of Mishnah Shabbath, beginning with the phrase 
banuneh madlikin (with what may the Sabbath lamp be lighted), was 
inserted as part of the Sabbath-eve services in post-talmudic times. 
Various reasons are given for the inclusion of this chapter, which 
deals with the oils and wicks appropriate for the Sabbath lights. 

Rashi, in his Siddur (page 243), says that bammeh madlikin is re¬ 
cited by the congregation after the Sabbath-eve service in order to 
enable the late-comers to complete their prayers and leave the syna¬ 
gogue together with the rest of the worshipers. The synagogues were 
often located outside the precincts of the city, since the rulers did not 
tolerate Jewish worship within the confines of their municipalities, 
and it was dangerous to walk home alone at night. 

By prolonging the Sabbath-eve service, which was far better at¬ 
tended than weekday services, the late-comers were given an oppor¬ 
tunity to join the others on their way home. Accordingly, bammeh 
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madlikin is omitted when Sabbath-eve coincides with a festival, when 
late-coming is not likely to occur. 

Rabbi Isaiah Horowitz, known as Sheloh from the initials of his 
chief work (1556-1630), and Rabbi Jacob Emden, known as Ya'avetz 
(1697-1776), in their respective editions of the Prayerbook, are of the 
opinion that bammeh madlikin should be recited before welcoming the 
Sabbath. In the current editions, it is found between Kabbalalh Shab- 
balh and Ma'ariv, as a compromise between two divergent opinions. 


REBELLIOUS SON mlO! "PlD 
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The severe punishment of an incorrigible son described in the Torah 
(Deuteronomy 21:18-21) was never administered, according to a tan- 
naitic statement which reads: Iivn? Tny HVI K? mwi "HID p 
(Sanhedrin 71a). The biblical law merely stresses the community’s 
interest in the proper upbringing of children; when the authority of 
the parents is powerless, that of the state must he exercised. 

The biblical law reads: “If a man has a stubborn and unruly son 
who will not listen to his father or mother, and will not obey them 
even though they chastise him, his father and mother shall have him 
apprehended and brought out to the elders at the gate of his home 
town, where they shall say to the city elders: This son of ours is stub¬ 
born and unruly; he does not listen to us; he is a glutton and a drunk¬ 
ard. Then all the men of his town shall stone him to death; thus shall 
you purge evil from your midst, and all Israel, on hearing of it, shall 
fear.” The gate was the forum for the administration of justice. 

The Mishnah enumerates several conditions upon which this con¬ 
demnation depends: “If his father was willing to accuse him but his 
mother was not, or if his father was not willing but his mother was, 
he cannot be condemned as a stubborn and rebellious son... If his 
parents were not compatible, he cannot be condemned... If either 
of them was maimed in hand or lame or dumb or blind or deaf, he 
cannot he condemned... They must warn him, and scourge him be¬ 
fore three judges. If he again behaves evilly, he must be tried before 
twenty-three judges. He may only be stoned if the first three judges 
are there. .(Sanhedrin 8:4). 

The law of a rebellious son applies to one beyond the age of thirteen 
years and one day, exhibiting signs of puberty, when he already pos¬ 
sesses a mind of his own but is still under the control of his parents, 
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who are without defect so that they can fully exercise their authority 
under normal conditions. When the entire blame cannot be placed on 
the son, because of disagreement between his parents who are not fit 
for each other, he is left unpunished. Hence, the Talmud says that 
the law of a rebellious son, which can never be carried out on account 
of the numerous strictures, was imposed merely for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving a reward through studying it ("DP 1 Pin). 


HEN SIRA N"PD 72 

T * I V 

The book of Ben Sira, known as Ecclesiastic us, was written in Hc- 
hrew by one named Joshua Ben Sira who lived in Jerusalem before the 
period of the Maccabees. Didactic in character and blending worldly 
with spiritual counsel, it speaks slightingly of illiterate people. Ben 
Sira has much to say of the values of social relations and the benefits 
of friendship. 

In the prologue, Ben Sira’s grandson tells us that he translated the 
book into Greek at a date corresponding to 132 before the common 
era. About two-thirds of the Hebrew text was recovered in manu¬ 
scripts found in the famous Gcnizah of Cairo, Egypt, where it had 
tx*en customary for many centuries to deposit old Hebrew books, 
lien Sira belongs to the post-biblical literature known as Apocrypha, 
(icnuzim (hidden away books) or Se/arim Hilzonim (outside books), 
that is, books excluded from the Hebrew Bible. 

1 he hook of Ben Sira, which contains fifty-one chapters, was writ¬ 
ten by a man who had the gift for clear and forceful expression. It 
reminds us of the biblical books of Proverhs, Ecclesiastes and Job. 
Here ore a few excerpts taken at random: 

“A man who talks excessively is detested. Healthy sleep results 
from moderation in eating. A fool raises his voice when he laughs. 
A quiet, silent wife is a gift from the Lord. Envy and anger shorten 
a man’s life. Worry makes a man old before his time. Speak con¬ 
cisely; say much in a few words. 

I he man who fears the Lord will fear no man. Be on your guard 
against advisers. Conceal your plans from those who envy you. When 
> ou are at the table, do not be the first to help yourself. Do not fol¬ 
low your impulses, but curb your longing. Do not forsake an old 
friend, for a new one is not equal to him. A new friend is new wine; 
when it grows old, you will enjoy drinking it. 
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“Flee from sin as you would from a serpent, for like a serpent it 
will bite you if you go near it. Do not indulge in too much luxury, 
or be tied down by its costs.” 


NOACHIAN PRECEPTS " l 33 
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The term Noachians (113 '33) denotes all the descendants of Noah, 
who survived the Flood along with his closest kin. The seven Noa- 
chian precepts, distinct from the laws obligatory on the people of 
Israel alone, are binding on all human beings. They prohibit: 1) idol¬ 
atry, 2) murder, 3) theft, 4) blasphemy, 5) incest, 6) eating the 
flesh of a living animal; and they include the duty of 7) promotion 
of justice. All non-Jews who observe these laws, upon which all civil¬ 
ized society depends, are deemed worthy of life in the world to come. 

The prohibition of cruelty to animals is reminiscent of biblical laws 
forbidding plowing with a mixed team of an ox and a donkey or tak¬ 
ing a mother bird and her young from the nest at the same time or 
muzzling an animal during the threshing season or slaughtering a cow 
and her calf on the same day {Deuteronomy 20:10; 22:6; 25:4; Levit¬ 
icus 22:28). Man’s obligation not to inflict cruelty upon animals is 
rooted in the recognition that they represent the handiwork of the 
Creator. 

The talmudic statement concerning the seven Noachian precepts 
reads: nny ’V?’3 ,D'l3y .DVH 113131 pH :m ’13 11 DU! niXB y3IP 
’nn JB 13 K1 ?rn D’Bl ni3’DIPl (Sanhedrin 56a). By observing these 
as a minimum, a non-Jew settling among Jews might enjoy the priv¬ 
ileges and responsibilities of a full-fledged proselyte. Hence, there is 
no imperative need for a non-Jew to adopt the Jewish faith in order 
to merit salvation. 

The attitude of Judaism to conversions is based on the conception 
of the seven precepts that were imposed on the descendants of Noah, 
or the entire human species. “Judaism was a missionary religion, but 
its missionary activity was of a restricted character. No organized 
attempt was made by official Judaism to propagate the observance 
of the practices of the Jewish religion which were never intended for 
any other people than Israel by virtue of her priestly calling. All that 
Judaism was concerned with in its missionary work was to substitute 
the religion of humanity, communicated to Noah... (Then] Judaism 
withdrew from the missionary field and was satisfied to leave the task 
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of spreading the religion of humanity to her daughter faiths ... [that] 
Bhared in common many truths, religious and moral, with the mother 
faith..(Epstein, Judaism). 

The Noachian precepts represent a theory of universal religion, 
emphasizing good actions rather than right belief, ethical living rath¬ 
er than crcdal adherence; they require only loyalty to a basic code of 
ethical conduct, and rest upon the recognition of a divine Creator. 


BIKKUIl HOLIM D^lPl 

Bikkur Holim (visiting the sick) is counted in the Talmud among 
the religious duties (miUvotf i) to which no limit has been prescribed 
(Shabbath 127a). God himself is said to have visited Abraham dur¬ 
ing his illness. The rabbis of the Talmud found reference to this visit 
in Genesis 18:1, where we are told that the Lord appeared to Abraham 
soon after his circumcision. Visiting the sick is, according to the Tal¬ 
mud, one of the precepts for the fulfillment of which a man is rewarded 
in both this world and the world to come. Ben Sira counsels: "Do 
not hesitate to visit a man who is sick...” (7:35). 

According to a talmudic statement, whoever visits a sick person 
helps him to recover: n'n'IP 1? Dill n?inn DN 1p30n 93 (Nedarim 
40a). The purpose of visiting the sick is to cheer them by pleasant 
conversation and good advice, by rendering them any service and in¬ 
spiring them with hope. 

In some communities there is a special Bikkur IJolim, Society, whose 
function it is to visit those who are confined to the house by illness. 
Bikkur llolim is a term which is also used to denote Jewish hospitals 
and homes for the aged. 

In the Shemoneh Esreh, the nineteen benedictions which are recited 
three times daily, there is a prayer for the sick, known as riNIDT (heal¬ 
ing)* It reads: "Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us, and 
we shall be saved.. . Grant a perfect healing to all our wounds, for 
thou art a faithful and merciful God, King and Healer. . .” 

In the anonymous ethical work Orhoth IJayyim (Paths of Life), 
which has been attributed to Rabbi Eliezer ben Isaac the Great of 
eleventh-century Germany, we read: “Visit the sick and lighten their 
suffering. Pray for them and leave. Do not stay long, for you may 
inflict upon them additional discomfort. And when you visit a sick 
person, enter the room cheerfully.” 





Baii Mitzvah 
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BAR MITZVAII HISO 

T : ' 

The Hebrew term Bar Mitzvah is applied in the Talmud to every 
adult Jew in the sense of man of duty. Similarly, the term fljn 13 is 
the counterpart of fljn BPK and signifies a sensible man. Like the 
Hebrew word p, the Aramaic equivalent 13 denotes age, member¬ 
ship in a definite class, or the possession of some quality. Hence, the 
popular rendering of Bar Mitzvah “a son of the commandment” is 
erroneous and misleading. 

Many bave been led to think that the concept Bar Mitzvah applies 
only to a youngster of thirteen. At the age of thirteen, the Jewish 
boy reaches his religious maturity and is held thereafter personally 
responsible for his religious acts, that is, he remains a Bar Mitzvah, 
man of duty, for the rest of his life. This entrance into religious man¬ 
hood is expressed by extending to the boy the adult privilege of read¬ 
ing the Torah, or being called up to the Torah, the first Sabbath after 
his thirteenth birthday. From this time on the boy is regarded as an 
adult in all religious respects: he uses Tefillin in weekday prayers 
each morning, and is counted as one of ihe ten men necessary for min- 
yan, the minimum required for congregational worship service. 

The purpose of the boy’s public reading of the Torah and the Haf- 
tarah is to make him feel a full-fledged adult who is obliged to obey 
what is written in the Torah and the Prophets. Rabbi Judah ben 
Tema of the second century expressed this in the famous maxim: p 
fillin'? mipy IP?IP (Avoth 5:24), that is, on each bo) r of thirteen 
falls the responsibility of fulfilling the commandments. 

It has been conjectured that the Bar Mitzvah celebrations were in¬ 
troduced some six centuries ago, though scholars think that the begin¬ 
nings of the custom date back to an earlier age. It is customary that 
the father of a Bar Mitzvah pronounces the following blessing: *]1T3 
.11 Itwya ’nDDP (Blessed be he who has relieved me of the re¬ 
sponsibility of this boy). This is a manner of expressing the parent’s 
joy that his son has attained an age when he can independently dis¬ 
tinguish between right and wrong. 

In 1963, Rabbi Yitzhak Nissiin of Israel was asked for a ruling con¬ 
cerning Bath Mitzvah celebrations in honor of twelve-year-old girls. 
He replied: “The reason Bar Mitzvah occasions are celebrated in all 
Jewish communities is that as soon as the boys of thirteen are initiated 
into the observance of mitzvoth, they assume the immediate mitzvah 
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of putting on (rfillin on weekday mornings. Gills, however, do not 
have an immediate special precept to perform when they reach reli¬ 
gious maturity at twelve. But this docs not imply that they should 
not rejoice on the day they enter the world of mitzvolh. On the con¬ 
trary, it is good and proper to celebrate this occasion at home in the 
company of friends and relatives, and with the participation of a rabbi 
who should describe the virtues of Torah and mitzvolh. It is fitting 
that the girl should wear a new dress and recite the blessing shehehe- 
yanu and deliver a short address on the significance of the day. Her 
father should then recite the hlessing ’HDDP TH3. 

Rabhi Yitzljak Nissim quoted Rabbi Yaakov Yehiel Weinberg, one 
of the leading talmudic authorities, stating: “There are those who are 
opposed to Bath Milzvah celebrations.. . In the past it was not nec¬ 
essary to give girls a Jewish education; every Jewish home was filled 
with Torah and reverence for God. An immense change has taken 
place in our time; the influence of the street removes from the hearts 
of boys and girls the enthusiastic attachment to Judaism. .. The dis¬ 
crimination we make between the hoys and the girls on reaching pu¬ 
berty impinges heavily on the feelings of the adolescent girl, who has 
in other fields reached full equality." A substantial number of ortho¬ 
dox congregations in America have introduced the observance of Bath 
Milzvath occasions. 


GENESIS rptftoa 

■ V 1 * 

V 

The book of Genesis, the first of the Bible, contains the early history 
of mankind, describes the lives of the forefathers of Israel, and end\ 
with the death of Joseph in Egypt. The narratives in Genesis, the 
first of the Five Books of Moses, have been the vehicle for countless 
ethical and spirit vial lessons in taimudic-midrashic literature. 

Throughout the book there is a noble conception of man, what he 
was created to be and what he has the power to become. The state¬ 
ment that man was made in the image of God strikes the keynote of 
all that follows. The moral grandeur and depth of meaning, as well 
as the simplicity and sublimity of the story of creation, are univer¬ 
sally recognized. All men are descended from Adam and Eve, all men 
are related; hence the unity of all mankind. This is said to be the 

most fundamental teaching in the entire Bible: all men are created in 
the image of God. 
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Like the rest of the Torah, Genesis is primarily a book of instruc¬ 
tion, conveying the idea that the Creator of the universe guides those 
who trust in him. Israel’s ancestors are represented here in their fam¬ 
ily relations, as husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sis¬ 
ter. Great moral truths are woven into the texture of the narratives, 
which illustrate the qualities of truthfulness, grace and loveliness with 
a wealth of instructive example. 

There is no book in the Bible more impressive than Genesis. Its 
charm and power are inherent in the personal portraits of Abraham, 
Jacob and Joseph, breathing and alive in the freshness of the world’s 
dawn. Its language is adapted to the understanding of young and 
old alike. Children can grasp the outline of its story, while erudite 
scholars continue to discover fresh meanings in it. 

Toward the end of the book of Genesis, Joseph sums up the great 
lesson of his career to the effect that God brings good out of evil, 
though evil is not to be done in order that good may come. Hence, 
Rabbi Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508) notes that since the sale of Joseph 
was the work of divine providence, Joseph’s brothers were not deserv¬ 
ing punishment; on the contrary, Joseph repeatedly declares that 
whatever they did was done unwittingly in accordance with the de¬ 
sign of divine providence. Excerpt: 

"Joseph’s brothers thought: Perhaps Joseph will hate us and pay 
us back for all the evil we did to him. So they sent this message to 
Joseph: Before he died, your father bade us to ask you to forgive the 
sin of your brothers and the evil they did to you. .. But Joseph said 
to his brothers: Have no fear. Am I in the place of God? You meant 
to do me evil, but God meant good to come of it, in order that many 
people should be kept alive. So do not fear; I will provide for you and 
your little ones. Thus he reassured them and comforted them. . . 
When he was about to die, Joseph said to his brothers: I am about to 
die; but God will surely remember you and bring you out of this land 
to the land that he promised to Abrahain, Isaac and Jacob. When 
God will remember you, you shall carry up my bones from here.’’ 

The name Genesis, meaning origin, is borrowed from the Septua- 
gint, the Greek version of the Bihle, prepared by a group of seventy- 
two Jewish scholars at Alexandria, Egygt, in the third century before 
the common era. The Jewish name JVIPX*t3 is the first Hebrew word 
( Bereshith ) in the opening sentence of the Torah. Bereshith is also the 
name of the first of the fifty-four sidroth, weekly Torah readings, into 
which the five books of Moses are divided. 
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Blessed ... Forever 


BARUKH HU K}H *?|n3 

The customary response 1DP "]1"I31 Kin *]1"I3 (blessed be he and 
blessed be his name) is used upon hearing the benedictory formula 
'n HflK *]H3 (blessed art thou, O Lord). It is applied to the nineteen 
blessings of the Skemoneh Esreh prayer as well as the morning bene¬ 
dictions nnirn ni3"lD) when recited aloud by the cantor or reader. 
Amen is the concluding response for each of these blessings. The re¬ 
sponse “blessed be he and blessed be his name’' is based on Deuter¬ 
onomy 32:3. 

When, however, one heare the Kiddush or the Haodalah recited, he 
is not to use the response “blessed be he and blessed be his name,” 
because this would mean an interruption of benedictions recited on 
his own behalf. Similarly, the blessings pronounced over the puhlic 
reading of the Megillah on Purim, and over the sounding of the shofar 
on Rosh Hashanah, do not require the response 1BIP Kin “11131 

neither do the blessings before and after the Shema, and the blessings 
over food and the like (p.UH niD13). 


BLESSED... FOREVER 




This passage, which precedes the Skemoneh Esreh prayer of the daily 
evening service, is composed of biblical verses containing the divine 
name eighteen times, a number corresponding to the eighteen bene¬ 
dictions of the weekday Shemoneh Esreh. 

This mosaic of biblical verses, connected by similarity of ideas and 
identity of words, was inserted in the weekday Ma‘ariv service to take 
the place of the Shemoneh Esreh during the talmudic period when the 
Amidak was still regarded as optional in the evening service. Accord¬ 
ing to Maimonides (Tefillah 1:6), the Shemoneh Esreh in the Ma'ariv 
became an obligation as a result of common custom. 

The synagogues were often located outside the precincts of the city, 
since the rulers did not tolerate Jewish worship within the confines 
of their municipalities. It was dangerous to walk home from the syn¬ 
agogue at night. The people who were afraid to remain till after the 
Ma'ariv would recite this collection of nineteen verses in place of the 
Shemoneh Esreh. When the Shemoneh Esreh is replaced hy the Sab¬ 
bath or festival Amidak, these verses are omitted. 
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BARUKH SITE-AMAR m2. 

"TV I T 

Barukh Sijr-amar (blessed be he who spoke) arc the initial words 
of the hymn which introduces the biblical selections, pesuke d’zimra, 
in the daily morning service. The paragraph is composed of eighty- 
seven words, a number suggesting the numerical value of the word tS 
(refined gold), according to medieval sources which include the lio- 
keah, the Tur, and the Hekhaloth Gedoloth. 

Though it is not mentioned in the Talmud, it is known to be of 
ancient origin. It is included in the ninth century Siddur of Rav Am- 
ram Gaon. There are indications that it was read responsively by 
reader and congregation. 

The word barukh (blessed) is repeated in this benediction thirteen 
times, reminiscent of the numerical value of the significant word TflX 
(One). The phrase Kin "]na (hlessed be he) was perhaps a responsive 
refrain repeated by the worshipers after each clause recited by the 
reader. 


BARUKH SHEM KEVOD “JU3 OP m2 

* * I I y 

-1 I 

The expression blessed be his glorious majesty forever and ever , accom¬ 
panying the opening verse of the Shema , is traditionally attributed to 
Jacob. The Talmud (Pesahim 5Gb) relates that when Jacob, on his 
deathbed, asked all his sons whether they were honest and sincere in 
the belief that the Lord is One, they replied in unison: “Hear, 0 Israel 
our father, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One. Just as there is only 
One in your heart, so in our heart there is only One.” Immediately, 
Jacob exclaimed: Blessed be his glorious majesty forever and ever . 

This response, therefore, is recited in an undertone whenever the 
Shema is read throughout the year, except Yom Kippur t to set it 
apart from the text taken from the Torah (Deuteronomy G:4-9). On 
Yom Kippur, however, it is recited aloud because, according to Yoma 
6:2, it was used in the Temple during the Yom Kippur service as the 
people’s loud response upon hearing the divine name pronounced by 
the high priest. Another reason has been suggested to the effect that 
the angels in heaven chant this response aloud, and on Yom Kippur 
when the people are detached from food and sensual pleasures they 
figuratively assume augelic traits. 





nn ma 


Brah Dodt 


BRAR DODI '"IH rna 

* 

Three prayer-poems, composed by three different payyetaniTn or li¬ 
turgical poets, consist of three, five and Bix stanzas, respectively, each 
of which begins with the phrase '111 m3 (make haste, my friend). 
They are recited in conjunction with the benediction 7KnP’ 7K3, im¬ 
mediately before the Amidak prayer of the Pesah morning service, 
and are referred to as Geullah (n7lN3) piyyutim. 

The first of these, comprising three stanzas to be ehanted on the 
first day of Pesah, was written by Rabbi Shelomoh ben Yehudah ha- 
Bnvli, tenth-century liturgist and author of many piyyutim. It has 
been suggested that he was a native of Rome, which medieval Jewish 
writers included under the designation of Babylon; hence, his surname 
ha-Bavli. Various phrases from the Song of Songs are interwoven in 
the texture of this poem, pleading for deliverance and liberation of the 
people of Israel. 

The second Bmh Dodi , recited on the second day of Pesah and con¬ 
sisting of four stanzas, is like the preceding one in content, structure 
and form. It was composed by Rabbi Meshullam ben Kalonymus, a 
native of eleventh-century Italy. It is a plea for the restoration of 
Jerusalem and the liberation of Israel, “as at the first month of Nisan 
in days of old.” 

The third Brah Dodi, recited on thff Sabbath of Ijiol ha-Mo l ed Pesah, 
is by Rabbi Simeon ben Isaac ben Abun of Mayence, one of the most 
prolific liturgists of the eleventh century. He is said to have used his 
prodigious political influence in preventing persecutions and unfavor¬ 
able laws inflicted upon his people. Like the preceding two piyyutim, 
it is a prayer for prompt and complete redemption (“Thou who art 
our only strength, our comforter and liberator, we look to thee to free 
our captive people"). 

Each of the three Geullah poems concludes with the passage 7? 13 
07M3 '537 n7 m K'3ni ,D»J3 y'Pin rmtt (“For the sake of the fathers 

thou wilt save the children, and bring liberation to their children's 
children"). This is directly connected with the Amidah prayer, the 
first benediction of which refers to the merits of our forefathers, for 
the sake of whom God will bring a redeemer. 

For the seventh day of Pesah , the famous Geullah poem nP3’7 DV 
by Rabbi Judah Halevi (1086-1140) of Spain, whose liturgical poems 
number more than three hundred, is chanted (“The redeemed 
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sang a new song when the sea was turned to dry land”)- The name 
of the author, n*Tin\ is signed in the form of an acrostic at the 
beginning of the nine stanzas. 


CREATION 

t * : 

The term creation is primarily used for the original formation of the 
universe by God, as described in Genesis 1:1-2:3. The description of 
the formation of man and his surroundings (Genesis 2:4-25) is sup¬ 
plementary and not contradictory. Though the story of creation has 
been told in various parts of the world by different writers and at 
different times, the biblical account of the facts of creation gives us 
the first definite idea of One God who controls human affairs, main¬ 
taining a sympathetic concern over the thoughts and the deeds of his 
children on earth. 

Each of the seven acts of the creation drama covers a period of one 
day, assumed by some to be a geological period of countless centuries, 
so that there is no real conflict between the biblical account and the 
scientific theories of the origination of the universe. Since, however, 
such a view results in more difficulties than it solves, there are those 
who t hink that nothing is gained by making a desperate attempt to 
force science into the Bible. It is declared unreasonable to expect the 
first two chapters of the Torah to contain all the facts of astronomy, 
geology, and biology. 

We are told that science is limited to study and observation; it may 
form hypotheses and theories, but it cannot give a definite answer to 
the question how the universe was originated. It may discover the 
laws of nature, but it cannot establish new laws of nature or create 
life. One scientist, a biochemist writes: “What is a cell? For many 
years it was thought to be a bag of jelly-like substance... Today we 
know it as a beautifully structured thing, made up of various bodies, 
of canals and vesicles, of small particles and amorphous material, all 
arranged and organized as if there were a definite reason for their ex¬ 
istence and their placement.” 

Rabbi Bahya ibn Pakuda, in his famous work Duties of the Heart: 

“How can one say that the universe came into existence without a 
wise, purposeful and mighty designer? If ink were poured out acciden¬ 
tally on a blank sheet of paper, legible writing could hardly result. If 
someone were to bring us a fair copy of script that could only have 
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been written with a pen, and were to tell us that ink had been spilled 
on paper and these carefully written characters had come of them¬ 
selves, we would charge him to his face with falsehood. How, then, 
can one assert that something far finer in its art could have come about 
without the purpose, power and wisdom of a wise and mighty designer?' ’ 

The cosmogony account in the Torah has been an essential part of 
the Jewish faith, which insists that the world and all it contains is not 
the product of chance but the handiwork of God, transcendant and 
almighty, who observes all events and nothing escapes him. Judaism 
has always emphasized that creation is not spontaneous nor the re¬ 
sult of accident, but is the work of the Author of everything in ac¬ 
cordance with definite plans and laws. 

It has been pointed out that the relationship between God and the 
world, the belief that his providential activity preserves the universe 
from collapsing, is the foundation of the meaningfulness of human 
history and human life. “Contrary to the notion that human life is 
meaningless, because it is shaped by blind forces, and that man is a 
puny and helpless creature because he is dependent entirely upon a 
physical organism, Judaism affirms the creative and life-giving action 
of the eternal God who is ever at work in his universe, guiding the 
whole of human existence towards the fulfillment of a purpose.. 
(Isidore Epstein). 


BERIKH SHEMEH HOC? T13 

ii « I < t 

■ * 

Berikh Shemeh (blessed be the name of the Lord), the prayer re¬ 
cited just before the Sefer Torah is taken out to be read during con¬ 
gregational services, is taken from the Zohar, the fundamental book 
of Kabbalah, first made known in the thirteenth century and attrib¬ 
uted to Rabbi Simeon ben Yol^ai of the second century. 

The Zohar introduces this inspiring and uplifting prayer in these 
terms: “When the Torah is taken out to be read before the congre¬ 
gation, the heavenly gates of mercy are opened and the divine love 
is aroused; therefore one should say: Blessed.. . Thou art he who 
nourishes and sustains all; thou art he who rules over all. . . Not in 
man do I put my trust, nor do I rely on any angel, but only in the 
God of heaven who is the God of truth, whose Torah is truth and 
whose Prophets are truth. In him I put my trust, and to his holy and 
glorious name I utter praises..." 
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CIRCUMCISION, BRITH JVH3 

t ■ * : 

Brith Milah (the covenantofcircumcision)isfirst mentioned in G e n- 
esis 17:9-12 as a divine command to Abraham. “God said to Abraham: 
You shall keep my covenant, you and your descendants after you 
throughout their generations. .. Every male among you shall be 
circumcised ... and it shall be a sign of the covenant between me and 
you. He that is eight days old among you shall be circumcised.” 

Circumcision is the characteristic symbol of Judaism, even though 
it was known to the ancient world long before Ahraham and is ob¬ 
served by Muslims and certain sects of our time. 

When Antioch us Epiphanus prohibited circumcision more than two 
thousand years ago, the Jews were ready to die rather than abandon 
it. It came to be the first condition of any male proselyte to Judaism. 
It is performed on the eighth complete day after birth, even on Sab¬ 
bath or Yom Kippur. On a doctor's advice the operation may be de¬ 
layed. Once delayed, the circumcision must not take place on a 
Sabbath or a major festival. 

The mohel (circumcisor) is usually subject to regulations which 
ensure the performance of the operation with adequate precautions. 
The main participants in the ceremony of circumcision are the father 
of the child and the mohel . The sandek, whose privilege it is to hold 
the child during the operation, is the third participant who is said to 
have emerged into importance not before the tenth century. 

The title sandek has been identified with the Greek term synteknos, 
denoting literally with the child. German-speaking Jews used the name 
Gotivalcr or G’vatcr ( Kwater ) for sandek. At a later period the title 
Kwater was conferred upon the persou handing the infant to the mohel. 
The prophet Elijah is the invisible participant at circumcisions, being 
referred to as “the angel of the covenant” (Malachi 3:1) and protec¬ 
tor of children. The special chair reserved for Elijah is left in position 
for three days, because the first three days after the circumcision arc 
a dangerous period for the child. 

The greeting K3n 11*13 (blessed be he who enters) extended to the 
infant is at the same time a welcome to Elijah. The word X3H is said 
to be composed of the initials of K3 run. The numerical value 

of K3H is eight, alluding to the infant of eight days. 

Maimonides, in his Guide for the Perplexed (3:49), speaks of circum¬ 
cision in the following terms: “It gives to all members of the same 
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faith, to all believers in the Oneness of God, a common bodily Bign, 
so that it is impossible for any stranger to say that he belongs to 
them . . . and then attack them. .. If the operation were postponed 
till the boy grew up, he might perhaps not submit to it. The young 
child has not much pain. The image of the child has not yet taken a 
firm root in the parents’ minds. The parents’ love for a new-born child 
is not so great as it is when the child is one year old. The father’s 
love for the child might lead him to neglect the law if he were allowed 
to wait two or three years.. 

It has been proposed only recently that upon completion of suitable 
courses, the mohalim should be examined and licensed by the state. . . 
Hospitals should provide isolated, sanitary circumcision rooms with 
separate facilities for guests invited to be present at the ritual. Hos¬ 
pital personnel should be taught the nature, purpose and significance 
of ritual circumcision of the newborn. 


BARAITHA NJTH3 

t : — t 

As a generic term, Baraitha signifies all tannaitic statements that were 
not included in the Mishnah by Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi. The larg¬ 
est collection of extra-mishnaic tannaitic teachings is represented by 
the Tosefta, which bears the nearest resemblance to the Mishnah. An 
individual citation in the Talmud from a tannaitic source other than 
the authoritative Mishnah is also referred to as Baraitha. The Bar- 
ait has quoted in both Talmuds, the Babylonian and the Palestinian, 
are of great use in the study of the origin and development of the 
traditional law ( Halakhah ). 

The Mishnah comprises only a minor portion of the legal materia) 
current in the tannaitic schools. The Hebrew equivalent of the Ara¬ 
maic term Baraitha is Mishnah Ifitzonah, extraneous Mishnah. That 
the Tosefta is identical with the Baraitha is the opinion of Rashi and 
Maimonides, while others regard the Tosefta as an independent col¬ 
lection. Michael Higger published the Baraithoth cited in the Talmud. 
The Talmud employs the term Kn’lTIB (Mathnitha), which is the Ara¬ 
maic equivalent of Mishnah, to designate the extra-mishnaic Baraithoth. 

The name Baraitha is also attached to special collections of halakhtc 
and aggadic content, such as Baraitha d’Rabbi Meir known as Kinyan 
Torah, which forms the sixth chapter of Pirkt Avoth; the Baraitha 
d’Rabbt Yishmael, containing the thirteen rules of the talmudic expo- 
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aition of the Torah, which is included in the daily Prayer book to com¬ 
plete the daily minimum of Bible and Talmud study that is required 
of every Jew. 


BAREKHU 

: t 

The main part of the service, consisting of the Shema with its bene¬ 
dictions and the Shemoneh Esreh, is introduced with the invocation 
“puan 'n I1X 1313 (bless the Lord who is blessed), derived from 
Nehemiah 9:5. This is a well-established formula for calling the people 
to public prayer (Berakhoth 7:3). The additional word “]113Qn (who 
is blessed) is in accordance with Rabbi Ishmael, a contemporary of 
Rabbi Akiva, both of whom are cited in Mishnah Berakhoth 7:3. 
The congregational response "]113Dn *71""] Via is based on Deuteronomy 
32:3 (“When I proclaim the name of the Lord, give glory to our God’’). 
The verb “bless” in this and similar passages signifies “praise.” 


BENEDICTIONS 

t : 

The benedictions pronounced on various occasions are attributed to 
the men of the Great Assembly (1911311 11033 '[MX), the spiritual 
leaders in the time of Ezra the Scribe, who are considered the succes¬ 
sors of the prophets in that they kept alive the knowledge of the Torah 
and Jewish traditions. 

Maimonides writes in his Mishneh Torah: “The formulae of all 
benedictions have come down from Ezra and his counsel. It is im¬ 
proper to change them, to add to or subtract from anything in the 
phrasing of one of them. Whoever deviates from the form which the 
sages have given to the benedictions falls into error.” 

The word 11313 (blessing) is derived from “j!3 in the sense of bending 
the knees, worshiping. Compare '<1 ’3D? 13133 (Psalm 95:6) and 
1’313 113’1 (II Chronicles 6:13). The phrase 11X 1113, therefore, 

should be understood to mean worshiped art thou. 

According to Rabbi Meir, who lived during the second century, it 
is the duty of every Jew to recite one hundred benedictions daily. 
Before performing a positive commandment, the benediction recited 
contains the words 1111C1 l’niltM mip “IPX (who hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments, and commanded us to...), as when placing 




intfD MIDI3 Morning Benedictions 

the tefiUin both on the left arm and on the forehead, or upon lighting 
the Sabbath lights, or before reciting the HalleL 

Three kinds of benedictions are to be distinguished in addition to 
thoBC connected with the three daily services. They are: 1) blessings 
pronounced in gratitude for the pleasure we derive from eating, drink¬ 
ing, scenting q'inin 111333); 2) blessings designed to show that cer¬ 
tain religious practices are divinely commanded (rilXDil 111333), 
3) blessings which express the idea that all tragic or joyous events in 
private life come from God <f11’D3D 111333). 

By means of these benedictions the Jew acknowledges his depen¬ 
dence on God for all things. There are scores of special benedictions 
to meet every possible occasion, from witnessing an electrical storm 
to seeing a great sage, Jew or non-Jew; from hearing good news to 
seeing the wonders of nature; from buying a new house to acquiring 
new clothes. Those who escape serious danger arising from illness or 
a perilous voyage recite a special benediction (?BHn 11333) which reads: 
“Blessed art thou ... wbo bestowest favors on the undeserving.. 

The blessing T1DDIP "|133, pronounced by the father of a Bar 
Mitzvah, does not signify the father’s joy at being relieved of the re¬ 
sponsibility for his boy; it merely gives expression to the parent's 
joy that the son has reached an age when he can distinguish between 
right and wrong and joins the community as an independent member 
of Israel. 

Abrupt transitions from the second person to the third person occur 
in the benedictions as in all biblical poetry, for example, ... «WK "|133 
Wlp 3&N (instead of llDP3j?). English syntax does not tolerate such 
transitions; hence, the benedictions must be rendered consistently 
in tbe second person. 

In keeping with a talmudic statement (Berakboth 36a) that the 
fulness of the earth which belongs to God (Psalm 24:1) may be en¬ 
joyed by man after consecrating it with benedictions, there are seven 
blessings known as ]'Jnin 111333 ( birkholh ha-nehenin ). 


MORNING BENEDICTIONS ni3")3 

■ 

The morning benedictions, consisting of thanksgivings for the divine 
benefits bestowed upon us, were originally designed as home medita¬ 
tions to be recited when the Jew awakens in the morning, washes, 
dresses, respectively. Later on, they were included in the preliminary 
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morning service, containing Bible and Talmud selections. The four¬ 
teenth-century Abudarham mentions the blessing said 

by women in place of flt?X X?0 said by men, who thank God for 
the privilege of performing many precepts (XBU jfitniP) that are not 
incumbent upon women, owing to their manifold household duties. 

In keeping with our duty to engage in the study of the Torah at all 
times, the readings from the Bible and the Talmud as part of the pre¬ 
liminary morning service are meant to enable every Jew to have a 
daily share in the study of the Torah, written and oral. These read¬ 
ings are preceded by a blessing which gives expression to Israel’s grat¬ 
itude for the privilege of studying God’s teachings. 

The texts are drawn especially from the Mishnah and the Talmud, 
in addition to biblical passages concerning the sacrificial system of 
many centuries ago. The sacrificial system symbolized self-surrender 
and devotion to the will of God. According to a talmudic statement, 
God said: “Whenever they recite the order of sacrifices. . . I will for¬ 
give all their sins” (Ta'anith 27b). 

mrx, the fifth chapter of Mishnah Zevahim, containing an 
account of the method in which the sacrifices used to be offered, has 
been chosen to be included in the preliminary morning service, be¬ 
cause it entirely consists of undisputed statements, much unlike other 
Mishnah selections that are replete with differences of opinion among 
the tannaitic sages. 

The thirteen principles of talmudic logic contained in the Baraitha 
d'Rabbi Yishmael *3*n NIVH3) have heen inserted in this 

section of the daily Prayerhook to complete the daily minimum of 
Bible and Talmud study required of every Jew. Since Baraitha de¬ 
notes a teaching that is external to the Mishnah, it is here regarded as 
belonging to the Gemara, which constitutes the major part of the Tal¬ 
mud. Rabbi Yishmael ben Elisha, who was a contemporary of Rabbi 
Akiva, died as a martyr in the year 135 during the Roman persecutions. 


TORAH BLESSINGS mlAn AIDAS 

t : * 

The two benedictions pronounced over the Torah by the person hon¬ 
ored with an aliyyah contain forty words, which are said to allude to 
the forty days spent by Moses on Mount Sinai. These benedictions, 
each of which consists of an identical numher of words (twenty), are 
quoted in the Talmud {Berakhoth lib; 49b). Formerly, the wor- 
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Barekhi Xapshi 


shipers themselves read Lhe Torah selections to which they were called 
up. Because the whole section is now read by an expert ba‘al keriah 
(reader), the persons honored with an aliyyah are content with reciting 
the blessings before and after the reading. 


BAREKHI NAFSHI 

* # « I i- 

* * L 

(Jn Sabbath afternoons between Sukkoth and PesoA, Psalm 104 is 
recited as well as the fifteen psalms that begin with the words TP 
Dlf yon (a pilgrim song). These psalms were sung by the pilgrims as 
they went up to Jerusalem to celebrate the three pilgrim festivals in 
the center of national and religious life. Psalm 104, known by its 
initial words ’PD] ’313 (bless, my soul), closely resembles, in its con¬ 
tents, the story of creation as told in the Torah. The psalmist cele¬ 
brates the divine glory os seen in the forces of nature. The German 
philosopher-poet of the eighteenth century, Johann von Herder, de¬ 
clared that it is worthwhile studying the Hebrew language for ten 
years in order to read Psalm 104 in the original. 

Psalm 121, belonging to the series recited on Sabbath afternoons, 
is a perfect expression of trust in God; it has been on the lips of count¬ 
less people when they felt the need of help beyond that which mortals 
can offer. “I lift up my eyes toward the hills; whence does my help 
come? My help comes from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. . . 
Indeed, the guardian of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps. The Lord 
is your guardian, the Lord is your shelter, he is beside you at your 
right hand, The sun shall not harm you by day, nor the moon by 
night. The Lord will guard you from all evil; he will guard your life. 
The Lord will guard your coming and your going, henceforth and 
forever.” This is the song of the pilgrim whose guide is the Lord. The 
hills around Jerusalem are perhaps meant in the first sentence. 

Psalm 128 contains a picture of an ideal homelife. The welfare of 
the state depends upon virtuous family life. Psalm 131 is a song of 
ehildlike humility. As the child that has gone through the trouble¬ 
some process of weaning can lie happily in its mother’s arms, so the 
psalmist’s soul has found contentment and happiness through the 
discipline of humility. 

During the summer season, between Pesah, and Rosh Hashanah, 
Pirki Avoth (Ethics of the Fathers) is read on Sabbath afternoons in 
place of the psalms headed by Barekhi Nafshi. 
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BIRKATH HA-GOMEL i"D")3 

■* - — * 4 

* 

Persons who have safely returned from some hazardous voyage or 
recovered from a serious illness, or been released from unjust imprison¬ 
ment, must offer thanks to God in the form of a benediction recited 
in addition to the Torah blessings when called to the public reading 
of the Torah in the synagogue. This benediction, known as birkalh ha- 
gomel, is derived from PBalm 107, according to a talmudic interpreta¬ 
tion (Berakhoth 54b). Psalm 107 begins by calling upon the exiles, 
brought back to their homes, to give thanks. Then it describes God’s 
goodness in taking care of lost travellers, prisoners, the sick, and sea- 
voyagers. The refrain at the end of each of the four stanzas reads: 
“Let them thank the Lord for hiB kindness and his wonders toward 
men.” As a mnemonic, the four letters of the word □ 1, n have been sug¬ 
gested as the initials of “13 IB ,0’ r *?n (illness, torture, sea, desert). 

The birkath ha-gomel, which is offered within a group of ten men, 
the min imum required for congregational worship, reads as follows: 
“Blessed art thou, Lord our God, King of the universe, who bestowest 
favors on the undeserving and hast shown me every kindness.” Upon 
hearing this benediction, the congregation responds: “May he who 
has shown you every kindness ever deal kindly with you.” 


PARENTAL BLESSING J"D")3 

-P 

The blessing of children by their parents on all important occasions, 
notably on the eves of Sabbaths and festivals, is hailed as one of the 
most beautiful customs. The Brandspiegel, a medieval treatise on mor¬ 
als (published in 1602), speaks of this practice in these terms: *‘Before 
the children ean walk they should be carried on Sabbaths and festi* 
vals to the father and mother to be blessed; after they are able to walk 
they shall go of their own accord with bowed body and shall incline 
their heads to receive the blessing*" This custom has linked the gen¬ 
erations together in mutual loyalty and affection. 

The Jewish people have aJways ascribed great importance to par¬ 
ental blessings* An added significance was attached, in the biblical 
and talmudic periods, to the blessing given by a dying parent. The 
custom of blessing the children on the eves of Sabbaths and festivals 
is of ancient origin* 
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The customary blessing for sons is: “May God make you like Eph¬ 
raim and like Manasseh (Genesis 48:20). May the Lord bless you and 
protect you; may the Lord let his countenance shine upon you and 
he gracious to you; may the Lord favor you and grant you peace’’ 
(Numbers 6:24-26). For daughters: “May God make you like Sarah 
and Rebckah, Rachel and Leah" (Ruth 4:12). These words are fol¬ 
lowed by the priestly blessing: “May the Lord bless you and protect 
you. .Parents or grandparents also bless the bridal pair under 
the huppah. 


NEW-MONTH BLESSING EHhn 

* * “ “ * f 

* * 

Biukath ha-Hodesh (blessing of the new month), recited after 
the Torah reading on the Sabbath preceding the new Jewish month, 
is reminiscent of the Temple period when the arrival of a new month 
was solemnly announced by the Sanhedrin after examining the wit¬ 
nesses who bad noticed the appearance of the new moon. The thir¬ 
tieth day of the expiring month was proclaimed as the first day of the 
new month if I he statement of the witnesses was found to be correct. 
The proclamation of the new month was signaled from mountain top 
to mountain top throughout Erctz Yisrael by lighting flares. 

In the middle of the fourth century, Hillel II published scientific 
rules for the computation of the calendar, making the months to 
alternate between thirty and twenty-nine days. Nisan, Sivan, Av, 
Tishn, Kislev and Shevat have each thirty days; the other six months 
have twenty-nine days each. In leap years, the first Adar has thirty 
days, the second twenty-nine. [Jeshvan is occasionally lengthened to 
thirty days. When the preceding month has thirty days, its last day 
is celebrated as the first day of Rosh tfodesh, while the second day of 
Rosh tfodesh marks the first day of the new month. 

The petition ]in 'JP (may it be thy will), which serves as an 

introduction to the formal announcement of the new month, is quoted 

in the Talmud (Berakhoth 16b) as the daily personal prayer of Rav, 

the founder of the Babylonian Academy of Sura (third century). It 

was adopted in the eighteenth century as a prayer for the coming 
month. 

The prayer that follows the announcement of the day starting the 
new month gives expression to the hope that God will grant us "life 
and peace, joy and gladness, salvation and comfort. .The prayer 
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which immediately precedes the announcement reads: “May he who 
performed miracles for our fathers, and freed them from slavery, 
speedily redeem us and gather our dispersed people from the four cor¬ 
ners of the earth, so that all Israel be knit together. . . Amen.” 

The expression of messianic hopes contained in these prayers is 
closely connected with the idea of the moon’s monthly renewal, serv¬ 
ing as an encouraging symbol of revival and regeneration. 


NEW-MOON BLESSING D3"13 

tt : ' ~ : ■ 

The blessing of the new moon is recited in the open air when the moon 
is visible between the fourth and the sixteenth of the month, prefer¬ 
ably on a Saturday night, after IIard-alah, when the observant Jew is 
in a joyous frame of mind. This festive ceremony of ancient origin is 
fully discussed in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 42a; Sofrim 20:1-2). The 
moon, appearing periodically in several phases, has been looked upon 
as symbolic of the Jewish people whose history consists of varied 
phases. Also, like the moon, the Jews regularly reappear after being 
temporarily eclipsed. 

The four synonyms referring to the Creator in one of the passages 
of nJ3?n J1313 have as their initials the letters which spell the name 
3py’ (Jacob), alluding to his descendants, the people of Israel. The 
passage reads: 1X113 ... *]llj7 ... "|»iy ... 11XV 1113. 

The expression “Long live David, King of Israel!” refers to Psalm 
89:38, which says that David's dynasty shall “like the moon be es¬ 
tablished forever.” The numerical value of Q’pl ’fl ?NHP’ 1?B 111 
(819) is equal to that of W 1111 tPNI. It was the password of Bar 
Kokhba’s army. 

The text in the Siddur is as follows: “Blessed art thou, Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who didst create the heavens by thy com¬ 
mand, and all their host by thy mere word. Thou has subjected them 
to fixed laws and time, that they may not deviate from their set func¬ 
tion. .. He ordered the moon to renew itself as a gracious crown over 
those whom he sustained from birth, who likewise will be regenerated 
in the future. . .” 

Kiddush ka-Lcvanah (Sanctification of the Moon) is another name 
for Birkath ha-Levanah (Blessing of the Moon). The ceremony opens 
with a benediction praising the Creator of the celestial lights who or¬ 
dained the monthly renewal of the moon. In the authoritative trac- 
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fate Sofrim (20:1-2), several mystifying details are prescribed in 
connection with the Kiddvsh Levanah service. They are as follows: 
“The blessing of the moon must take place at the conclusion of the 
Sabbath, when one is in a jolly mood and dressed in nice garments. 
The worshiper should look steadily at the moon, join straight his feet, 
and recite the benediction. . . He should say three times simman tov 
hi good sign), and perform three dancing gestures in the direction of 
(he moon while saying three times: Just as I cannot touch thee, may 
iny foes never be able to harm me. . . Then he should say shalom 
(peace) to his neighbor throe times und go home with a happy heart.” 


(TRACK AFTER MEALS 


jftan ns - !? 


11 ikk atm ha-Mazon, popularly known as benshen (from the Latin 
hninliare), is the grace recited after meals that include bread. It is 
based on the biblical command: “When you eat and are satisfied, 
you shall bless the Lord your God for the good land he has given you” 
(Deuteronomy 8:10). It consists of four benedictions, or paragraphs, 
three of which are of high antiquity; the fourth, of later origin, was 
instituted after Bar Kokhbu’s defeat, about 135 of the common era. 

According to a talmudic statement, the first paragraph was com¬ 
posed by Moses, the second by Joshua, the third by David and Sol¬ 
omon, and the fourth by the sages (Berakhoth -48b). The first is an 
acknowledgment of God as the sustainer of all creatures; the second, 
a thanksgiving for the grant of the Torah and Kretz Yisrael; the third, 
a prayer for the restoration of Zion and Jerusalem; the fourth, an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude for the general benefits and favors bestowed on 
man by his Creator. The third paragraph closes with Amen ho as to 

mark the end of the three benedictions which are based on Deuter¬ 
onomy 8:10. 

The introductory formula, used when three or more men recite the 
grace jointly qwnn rona), is taken from the Mishnah (Berakhoth 
7:3). The duty of inviting the table-companions to recite grace jointly 
is bused on Psalm 34:4 (“Exalt the Lord with me, and let us extol the 
Lord together”). The numerous petitions beginning with ]Qn~in 
(May the Merciful One) are later additions, including insertions for 
Sabbath, Rosh Hodesh and festivals, Purt'm and Hanukkah. 

The last paragraph of Birkath ha-Mazon begins with the word IXT, 
which should be pronounced j/Yu (revere). It was customaiy to re- 
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cite this passage silently out of regard for the feelings of poor guests 
who used to be invited to the table. Since the passage contains bih- 
lical quotations to the effect that those who seek the Lord are not in 
want of good things, nor are their children begging for food, it might 
embarrass present company if chanted aloud. 

The abridged form of grace, known as PIJ'yn because it is a 
short summary of the first three paragraphs of the Birkalh ha-Mazon, 
is recited after meals that do not include bread, but food consisting 
of the seven species enumerated in the Torah as descriptive of Eretz 
Yisrael: “a land of wheat and barley, of vines and fig-trees and pome¬ 
granates, of olive oil and honey” (Deuteronomy 8:8). Any food that 
does not consist of these seven species requires the shortest form of 
grace, known as flltPBJ K"VQ, which reads: "Blessed art thou ... for 
all the things thou hast created to sustain every living heing. ..” 


BLESSING OF LIGHTS Dmi 

* * — — *■ * 

■ 

The lighting of the Sabbath lights has been the special duty of the 
housewife ever since ancient times (Mishnah Shabbath 2:6). Though 
there is no biblical command concerning the Sabbath lights, the ben¬ 
ediction is worded: “Blessed art thou . .. who hast . . . commanded 
us to light the Sabbath lights.” This is in keeping with the command: 
“You shall carry out the directions they (the sages) give you.” 

The traditions of Judaism are regarded as a continuous chain, even 
though some of its links are not directly to be traced from the Bible. 
The blessing is not quoted in the Talmud, but is found in the ninth 
century Siddur of Rav Amram Gaon. The custom of lighting a min¬ 
imum of two lights, then adding one for each of the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the household, alludes to the two words "Remember” and 
"Observe” which introduce the Sabbath commandment in the Deca¬ 
logue (Exodus 20:8; Deuteronomy 5:12). The lights are symbolical 
of the cheerfulness and serenity which distinguish the Sabbath as a 
day of delight. The same applies to all Holy Days. 

Tt is customary for the housewife to cover her eyes while reciting 
the blessing at the lighting of the Sabbath lights. The reason is that 
she must not enjoy the Sabbath lights prior to the blessing, m keep¬ 
ing with the rule that the benediction ought to precede the act. When 
she kindles the festival lights, however, she reciteB the blessing and 
then she lights the candles. 
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The same procedure cannot be followed in the case of the Sabbath 
lights, because she must not light a fire after her formal reception of 
l ho Sabbath expressed by the blessing of the lights. There has been 
a deep-rooted belief that all noble prayers uttered during the moments 
of covering the eyes will be answered. Hence, various supplications 
have been used by housewives during the performance of lighting the 
Sabbath lights. 


PRIESTLY BLESSING Q^rD 
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* » 

The priestly benediction, expressed in three biblical verses and 
chanted at the end of the Amidah prayer, was part of the daily ser¬ 
vice at the Temple. Every morning and evening the priests raised 
their hands aloft and pronounced the birkath kohanim (priestly bless¬ 
ing) from a special platform (dukhan). 

In Israel, Kohanim chant it daily in the synagogues; in the Diaspora, 
it is chanted only on festivals. Those of priestly descent remove their 
shoes, wash their hands, and ascend the platform in front of the ark. 
Then they face the congregation and, with fingers stretched in a sym¬ 
bolic arrangement underneath the tallilh covering their face, they re¬ 
peat the priestly blessing word for word after the hazzan. 

The worshipers refrain from looking at the kohanim during the re¬ 
petition of the fifteen majestic words of which the priestly benediction 
is composed, to indicate that they emanate from the highest spheres. 
’Phis priestly service is termed “duchenen" from dukhan (platform). 
Taken from Numbers 6:24-26, the benediction reads: “May the Lord 
bless you and protect you. May the Lord let his countenance shine 
upon you and be gracious to you. May the Lord look kindly upon you 
and grant you peace." 


BIRKATH SHEVA n3*)3 

r - V - : ■ 

The Sabbath Amidah is named Birkath Sheva or yaiT n9on because it 
contains seven blessings. The first three and the last three benedic¬ 
tions are the same in all forms of the Amidah, whereas the intermediary 
benediction varies in all four services of the Sabbath. The thirteen 
petitions of the weekday Shemoneh Esreh are omitted because the 
worshiper is likely to be reminded of his failings and troubles while 
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inserting his personal requests, anil on Sabbaths and festivals, the 
days of rest, he ought rather to forget his sorrows and be cheerful 
(Tanhuma, Vayycra). The special benediction inserted in place of the 
thirteen intermediate paragraphs deals with the particular day, Sab¬ 
bath or festival. The Musaf service of Rosh Hashanak, however, has 
three intermediate benedictions instead of one, thus constituting a 
total of nine benedictions. 


MEAT-MILK MIXTURE 
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Three times the Torah declares: “You shall not boil a kid in its 
mother's milk" (Exodus23:19; 34:20; Deuteronomy 14:21), This is ren¬ 
dered by the Targum: “You shall not eat meat and milk together/ 1 
Recently discovered inscriptions of pre-Israelite inhabitants of Syria 
record the ancient practice of seething a kid in its mother's milk as 
part of the idolatrous worship of the Canaanitcs. Archeological dis¬ 
coveries in the Syrian town Ugarit, today known as Ras Shnmra, which 
was destroyed in the twelfth century before the common era, have 
added much knowledge of ancient Canaanite religion and culture. 
The Ugaritic cult documents are of special interest to students of the 
Hebrew Bible, 

Meat cooked with milk is a common dish among the Arabs, The 
context of the biblical passage (Exodus 23:19; 34:2(i^ shows that some 
ancient form of sacrifice is meant. Many primitive tribes regard milk 
as an equivalent for blood. To eat, then, a kid boiled in its mother's 
milk must have been regarded as eating it with the blood, which the 
Torah forbids along with the bloody sacrifices of the heathen. Hence, 
Maimonides writes: “Meat boiled in milk *.. is also prohibited because 1 
it is somehow connected with idolatry, forming perhaps part of the 
service, or being used on the festivals of the heathen. I find support 
for this view in the circumstance that the Torah mentions the prohi¬ 
bition twice after the commandment given concerning the festivals ,,. 
as if to say: When you come before me on your festivals, do not 
seethe your food in the manner as the heathen used to do (Guide f 3:48), 

The prohibition occurs three times, Rashi points out, to signify that 
the eating, cooking and deriving any benefit from a mixture of milk 
and meat are forbidden. According to Moses Mendelssohn, the ben¬ 
efit arising from the many inexplicable laws of God is in their practice, 
and not in the understanding of their motives. 
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Hath Kol has been defined as a mysterious voice by which God on 
occasion communicated to men after the cessation of prophecy. This 
divine voice is called bath kol (echo), to avoid saying that the actual 
voice of God was heard by men not included among the prophets. 
According to a tannaitic statement quoted in Yoma 9b, the holy spirit 
left Israel after the death of the bust prophets, but they still availed 
themselves of the hath kol as a substitute for prophecy, offering guid¬ 
ance in human affairs. 

The expression bath kol is frequently used in the sense of universal 
sentiment; it is reminiscent of the popular saying: ’It? )10n 
(the voice of the people is like the voice of the Almighty). The ver¬ 
dict reached by a large majority is assumed to reflect the will of God. 
We arc told that Eretz Yisrael trembled from one end to the other 
when the prophetical books of the Bible were translated into Aramaic 
by Jonathan ben Uzzicl, and a bath kol came forth saying: “Who is 
he that revealed my secrets to men?” (Mcgillah 3a). 

Yonathan l>cn I’zziel, we are told further, contemplated preparing 
a Tnrgum for the third division of the Bible, but he was deterred by 
a hath kol , saying: “No more!” The explanation is that he was pro¬ 
hibited from preparing an interpretive translation of the biblical di¬ 
vision containing the book of Daniel, because this would enable laymen 
to speculate on the date of the advent of the Messiah, resulting in 
devastating disillusionments. Those who made calculations, from 
biblical verses, as to when the Messiah would come (J’TPj? ’3(?n8) were 
reviled by the sages (Sanhedrin 97b). 


LAW COURTS V12 

I " T 

Throughout the long period of Jewish homelessness and galuth, the 
Jewish law courts continued to exercise public authority, supervising 
communal order and safety and using moral pressure. They even had 
power to appoint inspectors of weights and measures. 

Here is a short description of talmudic law concerning judges in 
Jewish courts, as summed up by Maimonides: 

The judge must not permit one of the litigants to state his case 
fully while telling the other to be brief; nor must he show courtesy to 
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one, speaking softly to him, while frowning upon the other and ad¬ 
dressing him harshly. He must not allow one litigant to be seated 
while keeping the other standing. When he finds that a litigant is at 
pains to defend himself by a sound argument, he is permitted to assist 
him somewhat, though he must not appear as playing the part of 
an advocate. 

On leaving court, a judge must not say: M I voted for acquittal, or 
for condemnation, but my colleagues differed with me; and what 
could I do, seeing that they were in the majority?" A judge should 
ever regard himself as if a sword were suspended over his head. 

In capital cases, the judges open the discussion with a favorable 
argument. The decision for acquittal is by a majority of one, whereas 
a majority of at least two is required for a conviction. In civil cases, 
however, the decision for or against the defendant is by a majority of 
one. Unlike civil cases, in which a judgment may be reversed either 
for or against the defendant, a sentence may be reversed in capital 
cases only for acquittal but not to convict (Yad, Sanhedrin 21:1, 3, 
11; 22:7; 23:8). 

In Temple times, the Beth Din ha-Gadol (supreme court) at Jeru¬ 
salem comprised seventy-one members and was known as the Great 
Sanhedrin. It exercised final authority on religious prohlems and ap¬ 
pointed judges for the lower courts, consisting of twenty-three mem¬ 
bers each, to sit in judgment on criminal eases. The local courts, 
comprising at least three members each, had jurisdiction over civil 
cases. In the Diaspora, Jewish courts continued to exist in centers of 
Jewish population. Presided over by rabhinic authorities, called day - 
yanim (judges), the Jewish courts had jurisdiction over the internal 
communal affairs. After the hreakdown of communal autonomy in 
the nineteenth century, they were limited to ritual matters and vol¬ 
untary arbitration. In the State of Israel rabbinical courts have ju¬ 
risdiction in such matters as marriage and divorce. 
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r, AON was the title applied to the heads of the two major Babylonian 
academies at Sura and Pumbeditha, who were looked upon as the 
spiritual guides of the Jewish people from the end of the Bixth to the 
middle of the eleventh century. Thereafter the title Gaon has been 
used to designate any outstanding talmudic scholar, such as Rabbi 
Elijah Gaon of Vilna (1720-1797) who was consulted by celebrated 
rabbis even before his twentieth year. The word flKl (excellency) was 
part of the name 3py' JW) (Pride of Jacob) by which the Babylon¬ 
ian academies were known. The phrase 3py J1KJ was borrowed from 
Psalm 47:5 ("He chose our heritage for us, the pride of Jacob whom 
he loves”). 

The Gaon was generally elected by the academy, but occasionally 
he was appointed by the exilarch, or head of the exile, a dignitary of 
considerable political importance, of the Davidic dynasty, who served 
as a secular bund of unity among all the dispersed Jews. The Gaon of 
Sura ranked above the Gaon of Pumbeditha. He evidently owed his 
superior rank to the ancient reputation of the academy of Sura, found¬ 
ed by Ruv (Abba Arikha) in the third century; there the more prom¬ 
inent scholars taught throughout the geonic period. 

The duties of the Gconim were to serve as directors of the academies, 
continuing as such the educational activity of the talmudic sages, and 
to answer all questions that were addressed to them as the highest 
authorities on Jewish lore. Enjoying supreme religious and spiritual 
sway over all the Jews dispersed in many lands, the Geonim carried 
on an active correspondence with numerous widespread communities. 
It resulted in the branch of literature known as 0*31X17171131911 (Geonic 
Responsa), which provides the means of tracing the religious and sec¬ 
ular problems of the scattered Jews during the geonic period that lasted 
more than five centuries. 

Because the Geonim did not make it a practice to preserve copies 
of their replies, or responsa, only a small number of these have come 
down to us. The Geonim not only disseminated the teachings of the 
Talmud, explaining its contents and developing its principles, but al¬ 
so maintained Jewish unity; all Jewry looked to them as guides to life 
in all its aspects. They attracted students to their academies from 
the entire Diaspora, who in turn eagerly communicated to othere the 
talmudic knowledge they had gained in Sura and Pumbeditha. 
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The Kallah months, Adar and Elul, which were chiefly devoted to 
foreign students who followed their craft or trade during the remain¬ 
der of the year, were also used in the Babylonian academics for pop¬ 
ular lectures on religious duties in connection with the festivals of 
Pesah and Sukkoth, Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. The word 
is said to mean general assembly, or popular college, at which not only 
specialists but ordinary laymen were present in large numbers. 

The Letter of Rav Sherira Gaon (J1N3 X*V1tP miK) has been the 
basic source for information on the geonic period. Written in 992 in 
response to an inquiry by the Jews of Kairouan, North Africa, it gives 
a historical account of the origins of the Mishnah and Talmud and 
the sequence of the talmudic authorities, the Savoraim and Geonim. 
More recently, the Cairo Genizah has shed additional light on the 
history of the Geonim. Rav Sherira lists Mar Hanan as the first Gaon 
who took office in Pumbeditha in 589, and Rav Mar bar Rav Iluna 
as the first Gaon in Sura, taking office in 591. Rav Sherira and his 
son Rav IJai were the last Geonim of the Pumbeditha academy: Rav 
Sherira, from the year 968 to 998; and Rav Hai, from 998 to 1038. 
The two ancient academies of Sura and Pumbeditha, dating from the 
early amoraic times, moved to Baghdad at the end of the ninth cen¬ 
tury and retained their distinctive names. The last Gaon of the Sura 
academy was Rav Azariah ha-Kohen (1034-1038). The two acade¬ 
mies then united in Baghdad and continued their existence for another 
hundred and fifty years. 


REDEMPTION 

T * * 

P * - 

One of the most quoted biblical passages is the prophecy that “a 
redeemer shall come to Zion” (Isaiah 59:20). The redeemer is de¬ 
scribed as a king who shall reign and govern wisely. “He shall do 
what is just and right in the land. In his days Judah shall be saved, 
Israel shall dwell in security” (Jeremiah 23:5-6). The principal fea¬ 
tures of this expectation are the recovery of independence, an era of 
peace and prosperity, of faith in God and his Torah, of justice and 
brotherly love among men, and of the ingathering of the homeless 
exiles <nm?i yin pi. 

The second book of Maccabees (1:27-28) quotes a prayer which 
reads: “Gather together our scattered people, set at liberty those who 
are in slavery, look upon those wl*« are despised, and let the nations 
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know that thou art God.” The tenth benediction of the Shemoneh 
Esreh prayer reads: "Sound the great skofar for our freedom; lift up 
(he banner to bring our exiles together, and assemble us from the 
four corners of the earth.” 


GOG AND MAGOG JUDl 313 

Kzekiioi.’s vision concerning an attack upon Israel by a violent en¬ 
emy, Gog and Magog, occupies two chapters (3&-39). The prophet 
fore tells the utter destruction of Gog, whose weapons will provide 
Israel with fuel for seven years and whose corpses will require seven 
months to bury; then the entire world will acknowledge the power 
and majesty of the true God. "On that day, when Gog invades the 
land of Israel.. . mountains shall be torn apart, and cliffs shall topple 
over. . . I will overwhelm him with utter panic. . . O Gog, I will 
strike your bow from your left hand and will make your arrows drop 
out of your l ight hand. You shall fall upon the mountains of Israel, 
von and your hordes. . . I will restore the fortunes of Jacob and have 

h I 

merev on Ihe whole house of Israel. . .” 

Traditionally interpreted, this vision refers to a distant future, at 
the end of days, in which God will eventually defeat the enemies of 
Israel in the land of Israel. Rav Saadyah Gaon speaks of Gog and 
Magog in connection with the messianic era: "Then Gog and Magog 
will hear about the descendant of David and the excellence of his 
people and country and the abundance of their w r calth. .. He will 
gather people from various nations ... notorious sinners marked for 
perdition... On that day four types of misfortune will descend upon 
them. . . Then the spirit of prophecy will descend upon all Israel, 
young and old. This blessed period will last until the end of time. . 


GEZEROTH nnU 

tt < 
* 

A rabbinical decree issued as a preventive measure is referred to 
as gezerah (n*l'U), from the root *10 (to decide). Gezeroth are used for 
prohibitions, while takkanoth are enactments of a positive character. 
On one occasion, eighteen restrictions (D , *121 fl*') were enacted that 
were designed to improve the observance of fundamental laws. These 
included prohibitions against improper relations between Jews and 
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non-Jews, against assimilation and intermarriage (Shabbath 17a). 
The Talmud relates that after the destruction of the Second Temple, 
there were some Pharisees who planned to prohibit the eating of meat 
and the drinking of wine; but Rabbi Joshua prevented them from 
carrying out their intention, in consideration of the majority of the 
people who could not exist without the necessary food (Bava Bathra 
60b). Hence the rule: 11331 n 311 p OK K?K 113X1 ?y ITU pill pt 
13 *T10y? ]’?13\ (“We must not impose a restriction on the public 
which the majority cannot endure”). 


DIVORCE £3 

■ * 

The Bible mentions a bill of divorce (sefer kerilhulh ) on three occa¬ 
sions (Deuteronomy 24:1; Isaiah 50:1; Jeremiah 3:8). While the 
Prophets use the expression figuratively, the Torah presents a law 
concerning an actual bill of divorce when it forbids the husband to 
remarry his divorced wife if, in the meantime, she had been the wife 
of another man. 

Though the Torah does not indicate the contents of a sefer kerilhulh, 
the Mishnah gives the following as the essential formula of a gel or 
bill of divorce: “Let this serve you as a bill of divorce from me, as a 
letter of dismissal and deed of liberation, that you may marry any 
man you wish” (Gittin 9:3). 

This bill is handed by the husband to his wife together with a for¬ 
mal declaration in the presence of witnesses. The method of giving 
a get, which requires the sanction of a court (belh din) consisting of 
three men well versed in the religious laws of marriage and divorce, 
involves proceedings entailing delay, which in turn affords an oppor¬ 
tunity of reconciliation. 

Here are some regulations that must he complied with: The three 
dayyanim (judges) must not be related to the couple or to one another; 
the same applies to the witnesses and the scribe who writes the get. 
The bill of divorce must be written in the presence of the three day¬ 
yanim, and prepared especially for this particular couple. The ink 
must be clean and black, and the pen must be made from goose-quill. 

The get, written on parchment or paper which must be in perfect 
condition without erasures or holes, has to contain the exact names of 
the husband and the wife and the exact date and place of the execu¬ 
tion of the document. It must be written in Hebrew square charac- 
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tera, used in the writing of a Sefer Torah, in twelve lines (the numerical 
value of the word D1 is twelve). The writing and the delivering of a 
get must take place in the daytime, but not on days immediately pre¬ 
ceding Rosh Hode.xh, Sabbath, or holyday. 

Itabbcnu Gcrshom (900-1040) convened a synod of rabbis at May- 
enco which, among other provisions, prohibited polygamy in European 
lands and made it unlawful for a Jew to divorce his wife without her 
consent. According to Maimonidcs’ code, Mi&hneh Torah, if the hus¬ 
band debars his wife from participating in certain joyouH functions, 
ur if he prevents her from wearing costly dresses and jewelry that he 
can afford to buy, she may sue for and be granted a divorce. , , If 
she says: “My husband is distasteful to me, I cannot live with him,” 
l he court should compel the husband to divorce her, because a wife 
is not like a captive woman (Ishuth 13:4-14:8). 

Jewish tradition, however, has always been opposed to groundless 
divorces, as can be seen from the following talmudic statements: “If 
a man divorces his first wife, the very altar weeps. He who sends 
away his wife is a hateful person. When a divorced man marries a 
divorced woman, there are four minds in the bed” (Gittin 90b; 
IVsahim 112a). 

According to the School of Shammai, no man may divorce his wife 
unless he found her guilty of an immoral act (Mishnah Gittin 9:10). 
When Mnlachi addresses himself to those who lack a trace of moral 
sense, he says: “You drench the Lord’s altar with your tears, sobbing 
and groaning because he never heeds your offerings. . . You ask, 
Why? It is because the Lord was a witness at your marriage in youth to 
the wife with whom you have now broken faith” (2:13-15). The phrase 
HIPK signifies that there is a covenant between husband and wife. 

In certain circumstances, such as leprosy, apostasy, misbehavior 
and dishonest occupation, the Jewish court may compel the husband 
to issue a get. No marriage can be annulled by a get 051) without 
prior civil divorce; nor can a civil divorce without a get be regarded 
as valid for the purpose of remarriage. The laws concerning the writ¬ 
ing and transmission of the get were purposely made exceedingly 
stringent to prevent possible misuse by the husband of his privilege 
to annul the marriage tie. 

Though the husband may remarry immediately after the divorce, 
the wife must wait three months after receiving the get. This is for 
the purpose of establishing definitely the paternity of the child she 
bears after her remarriage. 
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The phrase Din~|3 K'l (Jeremiah 32:35) is mentioned as the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, where idolaters used to sacri¬ 
fice human lives. In this valley of slaughter, children were burned in 
sacrifice to the bloody deity Molech; hence, the entire area took on 
a sinister aspect and became identified with woe and suffering. 

The name DJ.T1 (Gehenna) passed into use as a designation for the 
place of punishment in the hereafter. The Greeks and the Homans 
had their place of woe situated as far below Hades as Hades was 
below heaven. 

According to a tannaitic statement, the doors of Gehenna close be¬ 
hind apostates, informers, promoters of sin and tyrants, for many 
generations (Tosefta Sanhedrin 13:5). According to the Zohar, sin¬ 
ners axe punished in Gehenna for twelve months, half of the time in 
fire and half in snow. Among tho*»e who do not face Gehenna, a tal- 
mudic passage includes the very poor and the diseased. Some add: 
Any man who is afflicted with a shrew for a wife is likewise exempted 
from future Gehenna (Eruvin 41b). 

It has been asserted by some students that it is indeed a mystery 
how anyone can believe in eternal punishment or in the loss of any 
soul which God has made and also believe in the love and the justice 
of God. The Jew'isb people have rested with confidence upon the good¬ 
ness and the compassion of God. In days of trial, their belief in the 
life after death fortified them; it enabled many thousands to undergo 
martyrdom; it prevented scepticism, and served as a powerful motive 
for the avoidance of sin. 


GHETTO Itr-I 

* * 

The term ghetto came into use in 1516, when the Jews of Venice were 
confined in a special quarter of the city. A century before that, in 
1416, the Spanish kings ordered the Jews’ quarters, as well as those 
of the Moors, to be surrounded by walls and provided with gates 
locked at night. The compulsory concentration of Jews in ghettos— 
in Italy, Spain, Germany and Poland—gave the enemies of the Jew¬ 
ish people a convenient goal to murder and plunder in the event of 
an outburst. Many of these medieval Jewish settlements have been 
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preserved in Rome, Prague, Amsterdam, and Frankfurt. The com¬ 
munal feeling and the traditional Jewish culture were maintained and 
nurtured in the ghettoes. 

The Nazis set up ghettos in eastern Europe (1939-1942) to concen¬ 
trate, isolate, and break the spirit of the Jewish people prior to the 
"final liquidation” and annihilation. They systematically starved the 
ghettos, which they instituted in over-crowded areas in Warsaw, Lodz, 
Vilna, Cracow, and elsewhere in Poland, Hungary, Roumania and 
Russia. On the eve of Passover, April 19, 1943, began the battle of 
the Warsaw Ghetto. The pre-war Jewish community in Warsaw had 
hecn the largest in Europe, close to four hundred thousand. Starva¬ 
tion, disease and deportation had taken the lives of three hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand. Now, when the Germans marched in to begin 
the "final liqnidation,” the Jews fought back. They heroically held 
out for twenty-seven days. Fewer than eighty escaped alive through 
the sewers under the ghetto walls. 


GKMATUIA 


Rntaov 
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Gematria is a method of disclosing the hidden meaning of a biblical 
or other text by reckoning the numerical equivalents of the Hebrew 
letters. This form of interpretation is used largely in the talmudic- 
midrushic and kubbalistic literatures. 

Here are a few examples: According to Genesis 14:14, Abraham 
had 318 trained servants. This number equals the sum of the letters 
spelling the name hence, the number 318 actually refers to 

Eliezcr, the servant of Abraham mentioned in Genesis 15:2 (Ncdarim 
32a). (wine) and 110 (secret) equal each other numerically (70). 
Hence, the saying 110 KX' 0303, when wine enters, secrets are out 

The ladder Jacob saw in his dream, reaching from earth to heaven, 
referred to Sinai, since the numerical value of 0?0 (130) equals that 
of TO. This means that the Torah, revealed at Sinai, is the ladder 
which leads from earth to heaven. 

The tetragrammaton, or four-letter name of God, consisting of the 
numerical equivalents of 10, 5, 6 and 5, the sum of whose squares is 
186 (100+25+36+25), is numerically equivalent to OlpD, referring 
to God as the Omnipresent. 

Gematria has at times been used also as a form of arithmetical 
amusement. The kabbalistic literature has made much use of specula- 
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tions based on the numerical values of the Hebrew letters. Since the 
word mm amounts to 611, it refers to the 611 commandments 
transmitted to Israel through Moses, which together with the first 
two commandments of the Decalogue given directly by God himself 
on Mount Sinai make up the 613 positive and negative precepts. 

The numerical value of the word “IflK (One) is equivalent to rpHK 
(Love) so as to indicate, according to Rabbi Joseph Albo’s Ikkarim 
of the fifteenth century, that the highest purpose and goal that we 
should try to attain is love for God who is One. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS ^3^3 

t : : ■ 

The mystic belief in metempsychosis, the passing of the soul at death 
into another body, was held by the ancient Egyptians and is a tenet 
in East Indian philosophy. This doctrine has been tolerated rather 
than approved by Judaism. 

The Zohar describes the incarnation of the soul in the following 
manner: From the beginning, God created all the souls in the very 
form in which they would afterwards appear in this world.. . At the 
time when the soul is to descend, the Lord calls it and says: "Go to 
such and such a place.” The soul submits and descends against its 
will. .. If it returns laden with sin, it must obtain purification so as 
not to be delivered to Gehinnom .. . To be saved from punishment, the 
soul migrates from body to body. 

In the opinion of most Kabbalists, no soul migrates through more 
than three bodies before it has run its entire course. The sinner expi¬ 
ates his sin in this world in the new existence in which his soul reap¬ 
pears. It may enter the body of a pious man, and by his good deeds 
he may cleanse the dross still adhering to the soul and facilitate its 
ascent on high. If pious men suffer, it is only and solely for sins com¬ 
mitted in a previous existence; so that suffering is not a punishment 
for sins now committed, but a “purgatory” for evil deeds of a former 
life. On the other hand, the sinner may benefit from the good deeds 
that he performed in his previous existence. He prospers now, so 
that all his reward is eaten up by him in this world, and nothing but 
punishment is reserved for him in the hereafter. 

According to some, a soul which has sunk to the lowest level of 
contamination becomes an evil spirit in this world, and it is anxious 
to enter living bodies for torment without recourse for punishment 
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in Gehinnom. Such a soul becomes a dibbuk (pUT), well known in 
kabbalistic books. To expel it by adjuration, to free it from this tem¬ 
porary existence as quickly as possible, is a meritorious deed, a real 
likkun (flpfl), an improvement, playing an important part in Hasidic 
literature. Such exorcism was practised by kabbalistic wonder-workers 
who were influenced by the mystic teachings of Rabbi Isaac Luria 
(1534-1572) of Hufcd, Palestine. 

Rav Saadyah Oaon of the tenth century writes in his Emunoth 
v'Deoth (Beliefs and Opinions), one of the standard works of Jewish 
religious philosophy, to the effect that there are some, calling them- 
selves Jews, who believe in metempsychosis, that the soul migrates 
from one person to another and even from man to beast, and that in 
this way it is punished for its sins and purged. They see a confirma¬ 
tion of their view in the fact that some persons exhibit qualities which 
are characteristic of lower animals. But this is absurd. 


EXILE 

T 

Galuth (exile) has the connotation of expulsion, as in the case of 
the Babylonian captivity <933 lYlfl), which lasted from the destruc¬ 
tion of the First Temple in 580 before the common era to the reestab¬ 
lishment of the Judean Commonwealth in 510, the year of the Temple's 
rebuilding, namely: seventy years. The second, Roman Exile (Jll?l 
□nX) has been the main cause in the extension of the Diaspora or 
dispersion of the Jewish people in the past nineteen centuries. 

The name galuth also denotes banishment to a city of refuge for 
involuntary manslaughter. In a case of manslaughter, galulh was both 
a punishment and a protection against blood revenge. By fleeing into 
one of the refuge cities, a manslayer, pursued by a blood avenger (?X11 
DTI), was protected against the aneient law' of life for life. In addition 
to the six cities of refuge (D?pnn ’ly), the forty-two Levitical cities 
served as a protection of the unintentional homicide. 

Galuth has come to mean the abnormal life of the Jewish minority 
in the lands of dispersion. In the words of Hayyim Greenberg: “Where 
ever Jews live as a minority ... is Galuth .” Moses ibn Ezra, one of 
the leading Hebrew poets of the Spanish period (1060-1138), describes 
galuth as “a form of imprisonment . .. the refugees are like plants 
without soil or water.' 1 The conventional connotation of galuth, as 
applied to dispersed Jewish people, is that of degradation and misery. 
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Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch writes: “Israel's entire Galuth his¬ 
tory is one vast altar, upon which it sacrificed all that men desire and 
love for the sake of acknowledging God and the Torah. . . I would 
grieve if Israel understood itself so little ... that it would welcome 
emancipation as an end of the Galuth." In 1906, Solomon Schechter 
wrote: “The term Galuth expresses the despair and helplessness felt in 
the presence of a great tragedy. . . It is a tragedy to see a great ancient 
people, distinguished for its loyalty to its religion .. . losing thousands 
every day by the mere process of attrition... It is a tragedy to see a 
language held sacred by all the world . . . doomed to oblivion and 
forced out gradually from the Synagogue.. . This may not be the 
Galuth of the Jews, but it is the Galuth of Judaism.. 


GOLEM 2*73 
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The word golem in the sense of an unformed substance is to be found 
in Psalm 139:16. In the Mishnah (Avoth 5:9), golem is used in the 
sense of a stupid person, whose habit it is to interrupt tbe speech of 
his fellow man and be hasty to answer, without acknowledging the 
truth or admitting that he does not know what he does not know. 
The Mishnah uses golem as the opposite of a wise person when it says: 
There are seven characteristics of a golem , and seven of a wise man. 
The wise man does not speak in the presence of one who is greater 
than he in wisdom. . . The opposite is to be found in a stupid person. 

In medieval Jewish legends, the word signified an automaton, an 
artificial man, created by kabbalistic methods, such as placing in its 
mouth a piece of paper inscribed with the divine name. When thus 
created, the automaton became the servant of its creator carrying 
out his orders, and at times turned into a monster of destruction. It 
turned into an inert mass when the divine name was removed. 

Rabbi Judah Loew (Maharal) of Prague is credited with having 
created one of the best known golems at the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. After his death in 1609, numerous legends began to develop 
about him. The most famous one was the story of the giant golem 
which he had fashioned out of clay and into which he had placed the 
tetragrammaton, the four-lettered divine name, thus bringing the 
automaton to life and making it obedient to his will. 

The golem served its master loyally until at last it became unruly 
and a danger to the city. The rabbi removed the sacred word, the 
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life principle, and turned the qolem back again to clay. These legends 
always describe the >jolem as serving for the protection of the perse¬ 
cuted Jews of that period. 


BENEVOLENCE D'IDn fl^OJ 

T ■ ■ 

(1K m i l UT h h a s a d IM (practice of kindness) is a virtue which includes 
( very kind of help: visiting the sick, comforting those who mourn, 
escorting the dead to the grave. The Mishnah counts it among the 
things for which no limit has been prescribed by the Torah (Peah 1:2), 
Since gemiluth hasadim consists of personal acts of kindness, it can be 
practised by rich and poor alike. 

Commenting on Genesis 47:29, where Jacob asks Joseph to deal 
kindly and truly with him after death, the Midrash Tanhuma points 
out that kindness shown to the dead is indeed an act of true love 
(nOK 7V Ton), since there is no prospect of repayment or gratitude: a 
poor man may one day be in a position to repay his benefactor, but 
the dead man cannot repay. According to the Talmud, whoever is 
merciful is certainly of the children of Abraham. The Jewish people 
are characterized by modesty, mercy, and benevolence (Betzah 32b; 
Yevamoth 79a). 

In his Mishneh Torah, Maimonides writes: “The quality of mercy 
is characteristic of the Jewish people. They are like brothers . . . and 
if a brother shows no mercy toward a brother, who will? On whom, 
then, should the poor of Israel depend?. . . Alas, their help must 
come only from their brethren. . . The highest degree of righteous¬ 
ness (tsedakah) is to aid a man in want by offering him a gift or a loan, 
by entering into partnership with him, or by providing work for him, 
so that he may become self-supporting.” 

Gemiluth hasadim finds expression in all efforts of goodwill, and is 
exemplified by receiving all men cheerfully, by loving peace and 
striving for peace (Avoth 1:12, 15). 


GEMARA fcODH 

t t : 

The name Gemara, derived from the Aramaic verb “ID) (to learn), re¬ 
fers to the second part of the Talmud consisting of discussions and 
amplifications of the Mishnah which is the first part. The Mishnah 
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(teaching), which was concluded at the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury, covers the whole range of Jewish legislation as well as religious 
and ethical teachings transmitted by the Tannaim who were the 
authorities on the Oral Law from the time of Hill el to that of Rabbi 
Judah ha-Nasi, a period of about two centuries. The Gemara is the 
interpretation of the Mishnah by the Amoraim, the hearers of the 
oral traditional lore, who were active in Palestine and Babylonia from 
the time of the completion of the Mishnah until the redaction of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

There is the Babylonian Gemara and the Palestinian Gemara, re¬ 
ferred to as '?33 *Tin?n and ’tfJlPW *Tia?n. The former, which is 
the more complete, was concluded by the academies of Babylon at 
the beginning of the sixth century; the latter was finished during the 
fifth century. When the Talmud is spoken of without any qualifica¬ 
tion the reference is to the Babylonian Talmud; the Palestinian Tal¬ 
mud is only about a fourth the volume of the Babylonian, which 
contains about two million five hundred thousand words. 

Its vastness has given rise to the expression Yam ha-Talmud, “the 
ocean of the Talmud." It is often referred to as Shas (D'P), from the 
initials of the Hebrew' Skishah Sedarim (six orders), alluding to flBW 
nitt’B ’“VID. The Babylonian Talmud is a veritable encyclopedia cov¬ 
ering the whole gamut of human life. Originally, the name Talmud 
was applied only to the Gemara, but it now r includes also the Mishnah. 

The Babylonian Talmud, containing 5,894 folio pages, is usually 
printed in twelve large volumes, the pagination of w r hich is kept uni¬ 
form in all editions. Only thirty-six of the sixty-three Mishnah trac¬ 
tates are included and interpreted in the Babylonian Talmud, though 
most of the subject matter of the omitted tractates are treated in the 
Gemara of other tractates. The style of the Babylonian Talmud is 
mostly brief and succinct; whole sentences are often indicated by a 
single word. It is at no time easy reading. The text has no punctua¬ 
tion to mark the groupings and the separation of phrases, clauses and 
other structural elements of sentences. Close attention and hard 
thinking are required for the understanding of the context. The com¬ 
mentary of Rabbi Solomon Yitzhaki (1040-1105), known as Rashi, 
is a masterpiece of brevity, precision and clearness. 

Rashi lived in Troyes, France, where his school rapidly achieved a 
wide reputation. Though he was also occupied with the cultivation 
of his vineyards, he wrote a commentary on the Talmud which has 
never been superseded nor rivalled. This work, in lucid Hebrew, gives 
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the student just sufficient help to make the text both clear and inter* 
csting. It has been observed that Rashi has two of the rarest gifts 
of a commentator: the instinct to discern precisely the point at which 
explanation is necessary, and the art of giving or indicating the needed 
help in the fewest words. 

The French talrnudie scholars of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
continued Kashi's work on the Talmud by their glosses, known as 
Tosnfoth (addenda); hence they arc referred to as ba'ale losafoth or 
Tosafists. Initially, supplementary to Rashi’s commentary, they soon 
developed into a new independent mode of Talmud study. All regular 
editions of the Talmud are provided with Rashi and Tosafoth. 


PARADISE 

The exact spot of the Garden of Eden, described as the extremely 
fertile first home of man, has not been determined. Some authorities 
suggest that its site is most probably to be sought about the head of 
the Persian Gulf. The Septuagint used the Greek word paradeisos 
(park) in rendering the biblical Gan Eden. Hence, Paradise and Gan 
Eden have been used synonymously to designate the abode of sanc¬ 
tified souls after death. Because the Garden of Eden was the abode 
of man in his state of innocence, it became the dwelling place of the 
upright in the hereafter. According to Jewish lore, there is a celestial 
as well as a terrestial Garden of Eden, the earthly one being only a 
copy of the sublime heavenly Paradise. 

Nahmanides, in his commentary on Genesis 4:13, says that the nar¬ 
rative of Eden has a double meaning and that its prototype is in hea¬ 
ven. Talmudic legend reports that the world is one-sixtieth of the 
celestial garden, which is one-sixtieth of Eden. Since the word eden 
signifies delight and pleasantness, and because of its connection with 
the Tree of Life, the Garden of Eden has been regarded by Jewish 
tradition as the eternal home of bliss reserved for the souls of the 
righteous. One of the books of the Apocrypha speaks of it as being 
filled with all the delights of the senses, with streams of milk and 
honey, with trees that are laden with all sorts of fruits, with moun¬ 
tains that are bedecked with lilies and roses (II Esdras 2:19). 

According to a talmudic statement, however, there is no eating in 
the future world ... but the righteous sit with their crowns on their 
heads and enjoy the brilliance of the Shekhinah, the Divine Presence 
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(Berakhoth 17a). Abravanel, id his commentary on I Samuel 25:29, 
writes: “The reward of the souls iD the world beyond is their ability 
to attain the true concept of God which is a source of the most won¬ 
derful feeling, an attainment impossible for man in this earthly life." 


GENIZAH riPJ3 

t •: 

Gexizah (hiding space) has been applied to a place in which dis¬ 
carded ancient works and fragments of manuscripts were deposited 
for the purpose of preserving good things from harm and bad things 
from harming. The Genizak served as a storehouse for timeworn sac¬ 
red writings, called shemotk (divine names) because they contained 
references to God. The sanctity attached to them forbade willful neg¬ 
lect. Heretical books, too, found their way into the Genizah, so that 
countless Hebrew manuscripts which have survived intact owe their 
preservation in part to their lodgment in an old synagogal storehouse. 

The most famous Genizak is that of Cairo, Egypt, where Solomon 
Schechter found a rich collection of Hebrew manuscripts shedding 
considerable light on Jewish literature and history. The large major¬ 
ity of the Genizah contents were transported from Egypt to Cam¬ 
bridge University, England, in 1898, by Solomon Schechter. About 
two thirds of the Hebrew text of Ben Sira, the famous apocryphal 
work that came down to us in its Greek translation, was recovered 
in manuscripts found in the Cairo Genizah, where it had been custom¬ 
ary for many centuries to deposit discarded Hebrew books. 

The so-called “Damascus Document/’ a fragmentary manuscript 
on the constitution and the religious life of a Jewish sect in Damascus, 
was discovered in two incomplete versions in the Cairo Genizah. The 
tenor of the book is like the “Manual of Discipline” that has coine 
from one of the Qumran caves near the Dead Sea. The “Dead Sea 
Scrolls” along with many fragments of other books, which have made 
their appearance in recent years and caused universal discussion, are: 
1) the book of Isaiah contained in its entirety in the largest and old¬ 
est of the scrolls, and also in part in one of those acquired by the He¬ 
brew University; 2) the Commentary on Habakkuk; 3) the Mauual 
of Discipline; 4) the Lamech Scroll, written in Aramaic; 5) the War 
of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness; and 0) the Thanks¬ 
giving Psalms. The members of the Qumran sect regarded themselves 
as the chosen “sons of light,” fully aware of divine secrets. 
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The practice of Jewish congregations to this day is that all Hebrew 
writings, when they can no longer be used, are preserved from pro¬ 
fanation by being deposited somewhere in the synagogue-building, 
whence they are taken from time to time to be buried in the cemetery 
with great pomp. This is based on tbe halafchah which is formulated 
by Maimonides as follows: “A Sefer Torah which has become old or 
unfit for use is to be laid in an earthen vessel and buried beside a schol¬ 
ar Its concealment consists in this” {Hilkkoih Sefer Torah). The 
same statement, verbally carried over into the Shulfian Arukh of 
Habbi Joseph Karo, is to be found in Yoreh Deah 282:10. The in¬ 
struction to bury the Genizah was not carried out in all places, and so 
the Cairo Genizah has disclosed its riches to students of ancient 
Jewish literature. 

Genizah studies were advanced by Louis Ginzberg in the talmudic 
field, by Jacob Mann in the geonic, and Israel Davidson in the litur¬ 
gical. In the field of Bible, discoveries were made of biblical manu¬ 
script!) with unique characteristics. They contained vocalization of 
the Hebrew text strange to modern eyes. It appears that in the sev¬ 
enth arid eighth centuries, different systems of vocalizing the Hebrew 
consonantal text sprang into existence: Yemenite. Babylonian, and 
Tiberiun. Much of the vocalization and grammar of these first two 
systems differs from the Tiberian, as shown in the revised and en¬ 
larged edition of The Cairo Genizah by Paul K. Kahlc. 

The discovery of the Cairo Genizah brought to light the forgotten 
remains of the ancient Palestinian poets, such as the work of the Heb¬ 
rew liturgical poet Yannai of the sixth century, who was the first 
known Hebrew poet to employ rhyme consistently and to sign his 
name acrostically. The discovery of the lost poetic work of Yannai 
is regarded as the most important single find in the Cairo Genizah. 
Rabbi Elazar ha-Kallir, the most influential and prolific among the 
early authors of religious poetry (payyetanim), is counted among the 
followers of Yannai. 


GESISAH HD'M 

t ■ : 

Jewish tradition considers a dying person fposes) as a living individ¬ 
ual who must not be touched lest his death be hastened thereby. He 
is compared to a flickering candle which is extinguished by touching 
it. Even though he has been agonizing for a long time, it is unlawful 
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to hasten his death by removing the pillows from under his head. Those 
present are expected to recite prayers and psalms instead of engaging: 
in idle talk. 

Since “there is not a righteous man on earth who does good andi 
never sins” (Ecclesiastes 7:20), a Jew is expected to make confession, 
on his death-bed (Shabbath 32a). If unable to make a confession 
verbally, he is expected to do so mentally. A form of confession re¬ 
corded in the Mishnah (Sanhedrin 6:2) reads: “May my death be am 
atonement for all the sins I have committed.” Like Rabbi Akiva,. 
who was martyred by the Romans in 135, a dying Jew departs with 
the Shema on his lips, uttering Israel’s confession of faith: “Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” 


PROSELYTES 

* k w h 

The name ger (stranger) has come to mean in Hebrew a convert to 
Judaism who performs the duties and enjoys the privileges of a Jew. 
Anyone who has accepted Judaism out of inner conviction and with¬ 
out ulterior motives is called p!2t HI or HBK 13 (sincere, true prose¬ 
lyte), in contrast to Jll’lK 'll who, like the Samaritans (II Kings 
17:25), have embraced Judaism through fear of punishment. 

According to a rabbinic statement, the man who adopts Judaism 
to marry a Jewess, or because of love or fear of Jews, is not a genuine 
proselyte (Gerim 1:3). A true proselyte is like a born Jew . . . like a 
new-born infant (Mekhilta 12:49; Yevamoth 62a). In a letter to a 
proselyte, Maimonides writes: “All who adopt Judaism are Abra¬ 
ham’s disciples... There is absolutely no difference between you 
and us.” 

There is also a partial proselyte, referred to as ItPUl 11 (sojourning 
proselyte), who has not adopted Judaism in its entirety, but has agreed 
to observe the seven precepts imposed upon the descendants of Noah: 
abstinence from idolatry, murder, theft, blasphemy, incest, eating 
the flesh of a living animal, and the duty of promoting justice. He is 
regarded an as honest seeker after truth and, apart from ritual re¬ 
strictions, he enjoys equal rights before the courts. 

There are seemingly contrasting statements in talmudic literature 
concerning those who are admitted to full membership in the house¬ 
hold of Israel. “A would-be proselyte is neither persuaded nor dis¬ 
suaded. .. Proselytes are as hard on Israel as a sore on the skin.. 
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If one sincerely wishes to adopt Judaism, welcome and befriend him; 
do not repel him” (Yevamoth 47b; 109b; Mekhilta 18:6). “If one 
t omes to ask for admission to Israel, he is not received at once, but is 
asked: Do you not know that this nation is downtrodden and afflic¬ 
ted, subjected to many ills, liable to varied penalties for disobedience 
to the precepts of the Torah?... If he persists, he takes a ritual bath 
and suhmits to circumcision...” (Yevamoth 47a). 

Both male and female applicants become proselytes by levilah (im¬ 
mersion) in a mikvek or pool of running water. Upon emerging from 
the water they pronounce this blessing: “Blessed art thou, Lord our 
God, King of the universe who hast sanctified us with thy command¬ 
ments, and commanded us about immersion.” The reason that prose¬ 
lytes recite the benediction after the immersion, and not before the 
performance of this precept, is that prior to the immersion it does 
not apply to them. To be ritually kosher (fit for use), water of the mik¬ 
vek has to come directly from a natural spring or a river. 

Maimonidcs, replying to a question addressed to him by a prose¬ 
lyte, wrote: “You have asked about the prayers and benedictions, 
whether you should say our God and God of our fathers. . . You should 
pray like any Jew by birth. . . Any stranger who joins us till the end 
of time ... is a disciple of our father Abraham and a member of his 
household. .. You are to say our God and God of our fathers, because 
Abraham is your father. . . You may certainly say in your prayers 
who hast chosen us, who hast given us the Torah . .. and who hast separ¬ 
ated us, because God has indeed chosen you and separated you from 
the peoples and given you the Torah; for, the Torah is given alike to 
us and to the stranger, as it is written: One Torah and one judgment 
shall be for you and for the stranger who sojourns with you (Numbers 
15:16)... Let not your lineage be light in your eyes. If our lineage 
i« from Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, your lineage is from God himself.” 

The Jewish system of morals attracted numerous converts during 
the Roman period. Many Romans attached themselves to Judaism 
with varying degrees of intensity. The greater number of "those who 
revered God” renounced polytheism and image worship, abstained 
from forbidden food, kept the Sabbath, and attended the synagogue 
on frequent occasions. Judaism acquired converts wherever Jews set¬ 
tled in the Diaspora. According to some, about two million Roman 
citizens had been converted to Judaism prior to the threat of the death 
penalty by the emperor Hadrian (117-138) and later Byzantine de¬ 
crees, which forced the abandonment of proselytizing. There are in- 
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stances of wholesale conversion to Judaism by tribes, of which the 
Khazars of the eighth century arc the most notable. 

Though the adoption of Judaism by individuals has frequently re¬ 
sulted in great suffering, some have urged the recapture of the "mis¬ 
sion of Judaism.” The talmudic sages ascribed the sin of the molten 
calf in the wilderness to the influence of the Kgyptian proselytes. 

Judaism was a missionary religion when it was confronted with 
paganism, hut its missionary activity was of a restricted character. 
All that Judaism was concerned with in its missionary work was to 
substitute the religion of humanity for the false gods and false moral¬ 
ity of the pagan world. Judaism withdrew from the missionary field 
when paganism yielded to the two daughter faiths which shared in 
common many truths, religious and moral, with the mother faith. 

According to rabbinic teaching, any person who regulates his life 
by the Seven Precepts of the Descendants of Xoah, mentioned above, 
fulfills his immediate task as a co-worker with God. But higher in 
character must be the contribution of the son of Israel, who is charged 
with the duty to promote divine righteousness on earth. The Jew 
must be thoroughly obedient to the Torah in which is revealed the 
moral will of God. 


Even though Judaism opens the door to proselytes, it must long 
remain the religion of a minority, keeping the great ideals before the 
eyes of mankind. Just because Judaism teaches that every good man, 
irrespective of his heliefs, is saved and has a share in the world In 
come, it follows that to be a good Jew signifies something ethically 
higher than being a good man. Jews must be prepared to defend their 
heritage at the cost of their lives, as in the past, and to sacrifice their 
materia) wealth. Many a potential martyr becomes indifferent, to the 


ideals for which he would offer his life in time of persecution. The 


world has need of a minority of idealists, it has been asserted. 


RAIN AND DEW ‘TO! Dkft 

■ ■ 4 ■ 

The prayer for rain, solemnly recited on the eighth day of Sukkofh 
as part of the Mitsaf service, introduces the formula 1H1B1 min 3’2?n 
OtMn (Thou causest the wind to blow and the rain to fall) which is 
inserted into the beginning of the Amidah, or silent devotion, during 
the period hetween Sukkoth and Pesah, when the rainy season in Eretz 
Yisrael arrives. The poems composed by Rabbi Elazar ha-Kallir of 
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<he eighth century are chanted; they refer to the biblical miracles that 
uttp performed for Israel in connection with water that has a puri- 

Iving significance. It reads in part: 

Remember Abraham who followed thee like water, 

Whom thou didst bless like a tree planted near streams of water; 
Thou didst Bhield him, thou didst save him from fire and water. . . 
Remember Isaac whose birth was foretold over a little water; 

Thou didst, toll his father to offer his blood like water. .. 

Remember Jacob who, staff in hand, crossed the Jordan’s water. .. 
Thou didst promise to be with him through fire and water. 
Remember Moses in the ark of reeds drawn out of the water... 
lie struck the roek and there gushed forth water. . . 

Remember the twelve tribes thou didst bring across the water; 
Thou didst sweeten for them the bitterness of the water. .. 

Turn to us, for our life is encircled hy foes like water. 

The prayer for dew, chanted on the first day of Pesah as part of the 
Musaf service, is a supplication for a season rich in fertility, when the 
plants in Erctz Yisracl are to be refreshed by the regular descent of 

dew during the hot period of the year. 

Rabbi Elazar ha-Kallir’s prayer-poem for dew is one of the most 
delightful of his numerous piyyutim. It conveys the hope for the fer¬ 
tilization of the earth and the restoration of Israel. It reads in part: 
Let dew fall on the blessed land; 

Bless us with the gift of heaven; 

In the darkness let a light dawn 
For the people who follow thee. 

I jet. dew sweeten the mountains; 

Let thy chosen taste thy wealth; 

Free thy people from exile. 

That we may sing and exult. 

Let our bams be filled with grain; 

Renew our dav9 as of old.. . 

Make us like a watered garden.. . 

In the hot, dry months between May and September, the atmos¬ 
pheric vapor, condensed in small drops on cool areas between evening 
and morning, saves the vegetation of Israel. When cool breezes blow 
across from the Mediterranean, dew is precipitated. 

The Bible employs dew to symbolize God's word which has a won¬ 
derful reviving power though it falls, like dew, geDtly and unheard 
(Deuteronomy 32:2). The freshness of youth, as well as the Ufe-giv- 
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lug power of God, is metaphorically represented by dew (Psalm 
110:3, II Samuel 1:21; iBaiah 18:4; 26:19). From about December 
5th till Pesah, the ninth benediction of the Shemoneh Esreh includes 
the petition for both dew and rain (TBB1 ?15). 

The petition H3T3? TDB1 ?D Jill (bestow dew and rain for a bles¬ 
sing), inserted in the ninth benediction of the Shemoneh Esreh, is 
known as rt?XIP (request), while the formula DlPin 1'HBl fllin 3100, 
inserted in the second benediction, is called D’BtPl main (a reference 
to rain). According to a talmudic statement, prayer for rain is one 
thing, and reference to rain is another thing: Tin? m31«11 Tin? 
(Taanith 4b). 

In Eretz Yisrael, the plea TO SI ?U ]m is first inserted on the 
seventh of Tishri, the day set by Rabban Gamaliel in Temple times 
for the benefit of the pilgrims who had come from Babylon to ce¬ 
lebrate Sukkoih in Jerusalem, so that they might have fifteen days 
after Sukkoth in which to return home without the interference of 
rain. In countries other than Eretz Yisrael, the petition for rain does 
not begin before the sixtieth day after the autumnal equinox, that 
is, December 5th or 6th. 

The first three benedictions of the Shemoneh Esreh are designed 
as praise of God the Redeemer, the Omnipotent, the Holy One. 
Rain is considered as great a manifestation of the divine power as 
the resurrection of the dead (Taanith 2a); hence, fllin 3’GfB is in¬ 
serted, during the rainy season in Eretz Yisrael, in the second ben¬ 
ediction, known as 1111131 , praising the powers of God. The actual 
petition for rain, however, is inserted in the ninth benediction, 
rather than in the second. 
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Chronicles, the very last book in the Hebrew Bible, consists of two 
books which count as one in Jewish tradition. It contains a historical 
record dating from the creation of the world to the end of the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity. Unlike the book of Kings, which covers the history 
..f the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, Chronicles is confined to the 
Mui y of the kingdom of Judah only, and completely ignores the north¬ 
ern kingdom of Israel. 

In describing David’s rule, it differs from the parallel account in 
i ho book of Samuel by omitting his misdeeds and adding details of 
his projects. The religious view presented by the book of Chronicles 
is the conviction that history is not made by chance. Only those 
events are treated which illustrate a divine purpose and providence. 

The interest of Chronicles is centered in the Temple worship and 
the liturgical service of the sanctuary. In the account of the reign of 
Solomon, the building of the Temple is emphasized. According to 
tradition, Ezra was the author of both books: Chronicles and Ezra. 

Since the last two verses of Chronicles are identical with the first verses 
o! Ezra, it has been conjectured that these two books constituted 
originally one continuous history of Judah. 

The Hebrew style of Chronicles has numerous peculiarities, not 
found in other biblical books, which are perceptible even in a trans¬ 
lation. It has been pointed out that in addition to numerous idioms, 
hardly a verse occurs in this book which does not present singularities 
of style. Among these are the heavy combined sentences by the use 
of two clauses connected by the word asher. Following are several 
excerpts from the last chapter of the second book of Chronicles: 

“King Zedekiah did what was evil in the sight of the Lord his God... 

The leading priests and the people were likewise exceedingly unfaith¬ 
ful, copying the abominable practices of the pagans and defiling the 
Temple which the Lord had hallowed in Jerusalem. They mocked 
God’s messengers, despised his words, and scoffed at his prophets, 
until the wrath of the Lord burst upon the people. . . He brought 
down on them the king of the Chaldeans, who killed their young and 
old and had no compassion. .. The House of God and all the build¬ 
ings of Jerusalem were burned; all the costly vessels were destroyed. 

The Chaldean king carried the survivors off to Babylon, where they 
became servants to him and to his sons until the establishment of the 
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Persian empire. . . Then the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, kins 
of Persia, to issue a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, per¬ 
mitting reconstruction of the House of God at Jerusalem.” 


DEUTERONOMY 

■ t : 

Djsuteronomy, the fifth book of the Torah, is titled in Hebrew J)< - 
varim (words) after the initial phrase. The Greek word, of which 
Deuteronomy is the English form, is used in the Septuagint to render 
the phrase Mishneh ha-Torah, the repetition of the Torah, in Deuter¬ 
onomy 17-18, where we read: “When he is enthroned in his kingdom, 
he shall have a copy of this Torah made from the book that is in the 
custody of the Levitical priests.” But this book is not merely the re¬ 
petition or copy of laws already given. It is both a review of events 
and a further interpretation of teachings to be found in Exodus, Le¬ 
viticus, and Numbers. The entire book of Deuteronomy is permeated 
with a spirit of fervent and profound religion. 

The book of Deuteronomy carries events up to the death of Moses 
and prepares for the succession of Joshua. The greater part of the 
book is taken up with the addresses of Moses to the people of Israel 
as they were about to cross the Jordan to the land of Canaan. In 
these discourses Moses reviews the events and the legislation of the 
forty years spent in the wilderness. There are at least three speeches. 
The first is a summary of the main experiences of Israel in the desert; 
the second reviews the Ten Commandments and includes the declara¬ 
tion of God’s Oneness; the third stresses the duty of loyalty to G(xl. 

The final chapters consist of two poems recited by Moses in the 
hearing of the people; they also tell the story of his death. The mov¬ 
ing narrative describing the death of Moses reveals the final ex per i- 
enee of the great leader. From the peak of Mount Nebo, Moses surveys 
the whole extent of the promised land; he dies on Mount Nebo in soli¬ 
tude at the age of one hundred and twenty. 

A number of passages from Deuteronomy have been incorporated 
into the daily prayers, notably the Shema, Israel’s confession of faith, 
which expresses the duty of loving and serving God with our whole 
being. The fifth book of the Torah contains a considerable number 
of human laws and is one of the most beautiful and profoundly eth¬ 
ical books of the Bible. The long poem Ha'azinu, in the thirty-second 
chapter, is one of the best productions of biblical poetry. Excerpts: 
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"What great nation has laws as just as this Torah which I am set¬ 
ting before you this day? Only take heed lest you forget the things 
which your eyes have seen. Make them known to your children and 
to your children’s children. .. You are children of the Lord your 
Ood—you must not eat any detestable food. . . If you happen to 
cumc upon a bird’s nest when the mother-bird i3 sitting upon the 
young ones or the eggs, you must not take away the mother-bird along 
with her offspring; you must let the mother go and you may take only 
llie young. . . 

"If a man kidnaps a fellow man in order to enslave or sell him, the 
kidnapper shall be put to death. . . You shall not defraud your serv¬ 
ant; you shall pay him each day’s wages before sundown. . . You 
shall not violate the rights of the alien or the orphan, or take the 
clothing of a widow in pledge. . . You shall not have weights of dif¬ 
ferent sizes in your bag, one large and the other small; you shall have 
a true and just weight, a true and just measure. Everyone who is dis¬ 
honest is an abomination to the Lord your God. . .” 


JIJDGK 



I nn first judiciary of Israel was organized by Moses on the advice 
of his father-in-law Jethro. For the adjudication of eases of less mo¬ 
ment., lie assigned a judge to each thousand, to each hundred, to each 
fifty, and to each ten (Exodus 18:13-2(1). llefore his death, Moses gave 
the following instructions to his people: "You shall appoint judges 
and officers in all your towns ... to administer true justice for the 
people. You shall not distort justice; you must not be partial. You 
shall not take a bribe; for a bribe blinds the eyes of the wise and twists 
the words of the just. Justice and justice alone shall you follow, that 
you may live and possess the land which the Lord your God is giving 
you” (Deuteronomy 10:18-20). 


1 ho duplication ol the word justice (j?T¥ j?TX) stresses the impor¬ 
tance of even-handed justice to all, whether it is to your advantage or 
disadvantage, whether in word or action, whether to Jew or non-Jew. 
It has been suggested that the emphasis of justice in this connection 
implies that one must not use unjust means to secure the triumph of 
justice. Maim on ides sums up the seven qualification of an authentic 
•udge: wisdom, humility, reverence for God, disdain of gain, love of 
truth, love for his fellow men, and a good reputation (Yad, Sanhedrin 
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2:7). According to a talmudic statement, a judge is a talebearer if, 
after the conclusion of a lawsuit, he says: "I was for acquittal but my 
colleagues were for conviction” (Sanhedrin 31a). 

Courts of three dayyanim (judges) each existed in all towns of Eret’, 
Yisrael for the adjustment of civil disputes. The term dayyan is now 
used in the sense of a member of a rabbinical court (beth din). The 
rabbinical dayyan, unlike ordinary rabbis, has to be qualified as a 
judge in money matters and problems of civil law that are brought 
before a beth din. 


CIVIL CASES DijiDO Tl 

T " ' 

Talmudic law, civil and criminal, is discussed mostly in the third 
and fourth divisions of the Mishnah: Nashim (women) and Nczikin 
(damages). Of the ten tractates contained in Nezikin, the first three 
are Bava Kamma, Bava Metzia, and Bava Baihra (first gate, middle 
gate, and last gate). Each of these three tractates consists of ten chap¬ 
ters in both Mishnah and Gemara, which deal with compensation for 
injury or loss occasioned to person or property. 

Bava Kamma contains practically the whole law on the subject of 
redress, and forms two main sections: injury and misappropriation. 
Under the heading of injury are included all sorts of damage done by 
the defendant personally or by any of his chattels and agencies. Mis¬ 
appropriation similarly embraces all kinds of unlawful possession, 
acquired intentionally or unintentionally. 

Bava Metzia treats of lost property, guardianship, usury, and the 
hire of laborers. The main subject discussed in it is claims arising out 
of any transaction in which two parties have a share, fromnjoint find¬ 
ing to wage agreements; it contains much of the talmudic law relating 
to trade and industry. 

Bava Baihra deals with claims of right to do or possess something, 
or prevent another from doing or possessing something. Broadly 
speaking, each of the ten chapters deals with a separate class of claim 
of ownership of immovable property. The third chapter, for example, 
deals with hazakah , the presumption of legal title to property held in 
uninterrupted and undisputed possession (in case of land, three years). 

The three tractates known as bavas (gates), which originally formed 
one large tractate of thirty chapters, show us the talmudic sages in 
the role of secular judges, regulating the purely worldly affairs of the 
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Jewish people and deciding their business disputes. The Jewish court 
competent for civil cases was the local belh din, composed of three 
judges ( dayyanim ). A dayyan is disqualified from sitting in court if 
one of the parties or one of his fellow dayyanim is related to him, if he 
feels biased toward one of the litigants, or if he is considered unfit be¬ 
cause of his conduct, religious or moral. The dayyanim were selected 
from among ordained rabbis. Reference is also made in the Talmud 
to a court of laymen (beth din shel hediototh), composed of one scholar 
and two laymen, and a court of arbitration (borerin), in which each 
party chooses a judge and the two judges together choose a third one 
to preside. Jews who brought their disputes before non-Jewish courts 
were severely criticised for what was regarded as hiUul ha-sham (pro- 
fu nation of the divine name), an unworthy action which reflects dis¬ 
credit upon Judaism. 

Rabbinic law demands the performance of acts beyond the require¬ 
ments of the law, lifnim mi-shurath ha-din; for the sake of equity and 
ethical consideration, man is exhorted not to insist on his legal rights. 
The Talmud relates: Some porters negligently broke a barrel of wine 
belonging to Rabbnh, so he seized their garments to guarantee the 
payment of the damage for which they were liable according to strict 
law ( din Torah). The porters then went and complained to Rav, head 
of the Sura Academy. "Return their garments,” Rav ordered. "Is 
that the law?” Rabbah inquired. "Yes, it is,” Rav replied, "for it is 
written: Thus you will walk in the way of good men” (Proverbs 2:20). 
Their garments having been returned, the porters pleaded: "We are 
poor men; we have worked all day, we are hungry; are we to get noth¬ 
ing?” "Go and pay them,” Rav ordered, "for it is written in the above 
verse: Keep to the paths of the righteous” (Bava Metzia 83a). 

One of the basic principles of rabbinic law is dina d’malkhutha dina: 
in civil matters, the law of the land where Jews reside is binding (Git- 
tin I Ob). This rule was introduced by Samuel, founder of the Nehar- 
dea Academy and colleague of Rav (177-257), whose debates with 
Rav on halakhie problems are frequently cited in the Talmud. Samuel 
was an authority on civil law, in which his views were accepted as 
decisive. An expert astronomer, the Babylonian Amora Mar Samuel 
was referred to as Yarhina'ah because he was thoroughly versed in the 
regulation of the lunar year. Since be was very friendly with the 
Persian king, he was surnamed king Shavor (Bava Bathra 115b; Pe- 
sahiin 54a). He expressed himself to the effect that the paths of the 
heavens were as clear to him as the streets of his home town Nehardea. 
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In capital cases, witnesses had to undergo severely strict tests and 
cross-examination and were warned of the gravity of their charges. 
They were addressed by the court in terms such as these: “Perhaps 
what you are about to say is mere conjecture or hearsay, based on sec¬ 
ond-hand information, . , Perhaps you are not aware that we shall, 
in the course of the trial, subject you to close examination and search¬ 
ing inquiry. You must know that cases of capital punishment are not 
like trials concerning monetary matters, in which one may make res¬ 
titution and redeem his guilt by money, 

“In cases of capital punishment the witness is accountable for the 
blood of the person wrongfully condemned and for the blood of his 
potential posterity until the end of Lime, Adam was created alone to 
show that should anyone destroy a single life he shall be called to ac¬ 
count as though he had destroyed the entire world, 

“Furthermore, all men arc fashioned after the pattern of the first 
man, yet no two faces are exactly alike. Therefore, every person may 
well say: For my sake the world was created” {Sanhedrin 

False witnesses had at times to suffer the punishment they intended 
to inflict on the accused. The sanctity of human life is one of the bas¬ 
ic principles of the Torah, according to which deliberate homicide is 
punishahle by death, and involuntary manslaughter with exile. 
There is no difference between the life of an infant and that of an 
adult. Though attempted suicide is not punishable, it is strongly 
condemned. Since life is not man's own possession, but a trust from 
God who creates life, the man who commits suicide is a murderer. 
Only a court of twenty-three judges (Sanhedrin Kciannah) was con¬ 
sidered competent to try capital cases. The Sanhedrin Gedolah f the 
Great Sanhedrin, with seventy-one memhers, was the Supreme Court 
of Appeal on all disputed points of law; it met in the Temple at Jer¬ 
usalem. Death sentence was pronounced only if there was a majority 
of at least two judges* All possible privileges were given to the accused 
by the court* Once the accused was acquitted he could not be tried 
again. Even though a convict was already on the way to execution* 
fresh evidence in his favor had to be heard* A man marched in front 
of the procession asking people to give their evidence if favorable to 
the convict. He was given a strong drink before the execution; the 
period between sentence and execution was kept as short as possible. 
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Banishment to a city of refuge for involuntary manslaughter was 
both a punishment and a protection against blood revenge. By fleeing 
into one of the cities of refuge, persons pursued by avengers of blood 
were protected against the ancient Inw of life for life. Forty-two Le¬ 
vi tica) cities, in addition to the six cities of refuge, also served as a 
protection of the unintentional homicide. 

In talmudic literature there is a marked tendency to restrict capital 
punish merit, if not to abolish if altogether. According to a statement 
in the Minimal), a court was stigmatized as murderous if in the course 
of seven years it condemned a human being to death. 

Rabbi Turf on and Rabbi Akiva declared: “Had we belonged to the 
Sanhedrin, during Judea’s independence, no person would ever have 
been executed,” as they would always have found some legal techni¬ 
calities by which to make a sentence of death impossible (Makkoth 
1:10). During the Roman occupation of Palestine, the right to carry 
out death sentences was taken from .Jewish authorities long before 
the destruction of the Temple. 


LAWS OF HFAVKN 



Account no to a tannaitic statement in Hava Kamma 55b, there are 
four acts for which the offender is exempt from the laws of man but 
liable under the laws of heaven ’3H3 3 ”01 DTK 11DD) 

namely: he who breaks down a fence which encloses his neighbor'-; 
animal, so that it goes out and causes damage; he who bends a neigh¬ 
bor’s standing corn towards a fire; he who hires witnesses to testify 
falsely; he who knows of evidence in favor of anothei Imt refrains 
from testifying in his behalf. 

In the four instances, the offender cannot be punished by a human 
court, though he provided others with the opportunity to commit a 
criminal act. The Torah makes one legally responsible only for injuries 
and damages directly inflicted, whereas injuries and damages by in¬ 
direct action are not subject to a suit at laiv D1DD pp H3 KQH), though 
they are forbidden (Bava Kamma 60a; Bava Bathra 22b). 

The concept laws of heaven conveys the thought that, to the sages 
of the Talmud, the Torah is revelation of the divine ideal for the im¬ 
provement of human character and conduct. Hence, it was their ob¬ 
jective to widen the scope of the law in accordance with the spirit of 
equity and fairness. 
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Produce concerning which there is a doubt as to whether the rules 
relating to the Levitical tithes were strictly observed is known as De¬ 
mai (suspicion, doubt). The term is applied to produce bought from 
a fanner who happens to be an am ha-aretz, ignorant of the rules 
governing tithes. 

The uninstructed of the land ’Dy) were under suspicion of 

not giving tithes from their produce. They were not, however, sus¬ 
pected of not giving terumah (gifts to the priests), because terumah 
had a higher degree of sanctity and was only a light payment, which 
might be performed by giving the priest the smallest quantity—a 
single grain of wheat. 

Since their produce was demai, that is, doubtful whether it had been 
tithed, a scrupulous observer of the Jewish law (haver) who bought 
grain from an am ha-aretz had to set aside ma‘aser (a tithe for the Le¬ 
vi tes) and ma'aser min ka-ma , aser (a tenth part of that tithe). 

The latter, comprising one-hundredth part of the grain, was given 
to the priests, since it was a deadly sin for a non-priest to take the 
sacred terumah. The second tithe (ma‘aser sheni) had to be eaten in 
Jerusalem, according to Deuteronomy 14:22-27). 

As to the first tithe (ma‘aser riskon) and the poorman’s tithe (ma- 
‘aser ‘am), the Levite or poor man had to prove that the grain was 
untithed in order to collect, in keeping with the talmudic rule that the 
claimant must produce evidence l'?y natlO K’Xian). The 

Mishnah tractate entitled Demai consists of six chapters. 


DANIEL 

... T 

The book of Daniel, consisting of twelve chapters, is made up of two 
parts. The first six chapters, written chiefly in Aramaic, tell of the 
miraculous deliverance of Daniel and his three friends who were exiled 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar before the fall of Judea; they also 
include Daniel’s interpretations of Nebuchadnezzar's dreams. 

The last six chapters are apocalyptic writings, professing to reveal 
the future. They are said to refer to the persecuting kingdoms of 
Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Syria. Daniel lived at the royal court, 
and survived till the days of Cyrus, the Persian conqueror of Babylon, 
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who authorized the return of the Jewish exiles and permitted them 
to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem in 638 before the common era. 

The four Aramaic words, written by a mysterious hand on the wall 
nt. Belshazzar’s feast, may have appeared in the form of anagrams. 
According to the Talmud, the inscription meni merit tekel upharsin, 
which could not be read by anyone except Daniel, appeared like this: 

M M T L R 

E E E U S 

N N K P I 

E E E A N 

After the conjunction “u” (and), the letter “p” changes in Hebrew 
to “ph”. The word parsin is the plural of peres, which denotes division 
and is spelled exactly like the Hebrew word for Persia. Hence, in¬ 
stead of upharsin, this word should be transliterated uparsin 

Cuneiform inscriptions make it clear that Belshazzar was the eld¬ 
est, son of and co-regent with Nabonidus, the last king of the Baby¬ 
lonian empire (55G-539). In the Bible, however, Belshazzar is spoken 
of as the son of Nebuchadnezzar, because “son” in Hebrew sometimes 
denotes “descendant.” Excerpt: 

“The windows of Daniel’s room were opened toward Jerusalem, and 
ihree times a day he bent his knees and prayed to God. Daniel’s foes 
surged in and found him offering prayers and supplications to his God. 
They went before king Darius and asked: Did you not, sign an edict 
that, any man w’ho makes petition to any god or man within thirty 
days, except to you, O king, shall be cast into the den of lions? It is 
true, the king replied. Then they said to the king: Daniel pays no 
heed to you, O king; he recites his prayers three times a day to his 
own God... 

“So Daniel was cast into the den of lions. .. At daybreak, the king 
went in haste to the don of Hons. When he came near the den, he 
cried in a tone of anguish: O Daniel, has your God been able to de¬ 
liver you from the lions? Daniel replied: O king, live forever! My 
God has sent his angel and shut the mouths of the Hons; they have 
not hurt me. He has found me innocent; nor have I done you any 
wrong... The men who had accused Daniel were then brought and 
cast into the den of lions; and before they reached the bottom of the 
pit, the Hons crushed their bones.” 

The book of Daniel exerted a deep influence on Jewish mysticism. 
It teaches the absolute supremacy of God, and the ultimate triumph 
of what is good in the world after the conflict between good and evil. 
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D’TSAKH ADASH B’AHAV D"nN3 ETHg 

* * t * 

In the Passover Haggadah, the ten plagues inflicted upon the Egyp¬ 
tians before Israel’s exodus from Egypt are given in three words, con¬ 
sisting of a combination of the initial letters of the ten plagues in the 
order we read about them in the Torah (Exodus 7:8-12:30). This 
mnemonic device is attributed to Rabbi Yehudah, one of the most 
eminent Tannaim of the second century. Pllscwhere, Rabhi Yehudah 
suggested a mnemonic of two words, “lest you should make an error” 
(Menaljoth 11:4). He stressed the serious responsibility of a teacher 
when he said: “Be careful in teaching, for an error in teaching amounts 
to intentional sin” (Avoth 4:16). 

In Psalms 78 and 105, the order of the ten plagues differs, as they 
are enumerated, from the order of the plagues described in detail in 
the book of Exodus. According to Rabbi Yehudah, quoted in the 
Midrash (Exodus Rabbah 6:7; 8:3), the initial letters of the ten 
plagues were engraved on the staff of Moses that he might remember 
their proper sequence 0*11X3 lP"iy -j'ST ppHCJll). The three-word 
mnemonic of Rabbi Yehudah is designed therefore, to indicate, tin* 
authentic sequence of the events related in the Torah in connection 
with the liberation of Israel. 

The sages of the Talmud maintain that each plague corresponds to 
a crime committed by the Egyptians against the people of Israel 
(measure for measure). Some of the plagues were meant to blot out 
the superstitious beliefs that were cherished by the Egyptians. The 
first plague, for example, was aimed against the Nile, regarded as a 
god hecause its regular overflow between June and November pro¬ 
duced fertility of the soil without the benefit of rain. The newborn 
infants were cast into the Nile as offerings to the river god. One of 
the most remarkable features of the religion of the Egyptians was 
their veneration of animals. The number of animals which were 
deemed sacred was prodigious indeed. The frog, therefore, became 
the cause of intense annoyance to them. The sacred bull Apis may 
have been attacked with disease, as well as other sacred animals. 

The first plague was not just a discoloration of the water, since we 
are told that “the fish in the river died” (Exodus 7:21). Apart from 
the eleven times frogs are mentioned in the eighth chapter of Exodus, 
they are mentioned twice again in Psalms 78:45 and 105:30 as a ref¬ 
erence to the Egyptian plagues. 
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Derekh Eretz (the way of the land) signifies local custom, good 
behavior, courtesy, politeness, etiquette. Rabbinic literature is re¬ 
plete with rules of dignified conduct: A person to be spoken to must 
first bn addressed by his name, just as the Lord first called to Moses 
;ind then spoke to him (Yoma 4b). A parent or a teacher should not 
Ik* called by name (Sanhedrin 100b). The most important message of 
Moses, to prepare the people of Israel for the reception of the Torah 
at. Mount Sinai, was first addressed to the women and then to the men, 
according to the rabbinic interpretation of Exodus 19:3 (Mekhilta). 

The talmudic sages visited one another very often for the purpose 
of learning. A student should visit his teacher every holiday (Rosh 
Ilaslianah I fib). The answer “yes'' to a knock on the door does not 
nlean “enter" but “wait" (Bavu Kanmia 33a). One must not sud¬ 
denly enter his neighbor’s home, not even his own home (Xiddah 16b), 
Anything that causes an odor should not be eaten in company (Ke- 
thubbolh 40»). Tin* guests drink wine to one another's health, the 
formula being I'hayyim (to your health). A person who drains his cup 
in oik* draft is a glutton; in three drafts, a cad; the proper way is to 
lake it in two (Bctzah 26b). 

(’lemiliness promotes holiness (Avodah Zarah 20b). The servant 
waiting at the table should not wear the clothes in which he did the 
cooking (Sanhedrin 94a). The Sabbath garment must be distinguished 
from everyday apparel (Shabbath 113a). “Keep aloof from what is 
ugly and whatever resembles it” (Hullin 44b). Rabbi Joshua ben 
bevi said: "Never use an indecent expression, even if you have to 
use more words to complete the sentence” (Pesafiim 3a). Otherwise, 
conversation should be concise, especially when speaking to a woman 
(Avoth 1:5; Eruvin 53b). “Man should always express himself in fit¬ 
ting terms” (Pesahim 3a) applies to figures of speech by which a sof¬ 
tened expression is sustained for a phrase offensive to delicate ears. 

Derekh i Eretz is also the title of two lesser tractates appended to the 
Babylonian Talmud: Derekh Eretz Rabbah and Derekh Eretz Zuta, each 
l>eing independent of the other despite their common name. Derekh 
hretz Rabbah (large) emphasizes many a rule by the use of stories of 
the private life of the sages, 

Derekh Eretz Zuta (small) is not a shorter version of Derekh Eretz 
Rabbah, but rather a collection of ethical teachings consisting of nine 
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chapters, including the section on peace. It contains rules of conduct 
and urges gentleness, patience, respect for age, readiness to forgive; 
it finally dwells on the moral and social duties of a rabbinic scholar. 
Leopold Zunz declared: "Derekh Ertez Zuta, which is meant to be a 
mirror for scholars, is full of high moral teachings and pithy worldly 
wisdom which philosophers of today could study to advantage.” 

Examples: If others speak evil of you, let the greatest thing seem 
unimportant in your estimation; but if you have spoken evil of others, 
let the least word seem important. If you have done much good, let 
it seem little in your eyes, and say: Not of mine have I done this, but 
of the good which has come to me through others. However, let a 
small kindness done to you appear great. 


AMORITE CUSTOMS '“IlDS OTI 
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The Amorites, inhabitants of Canaan who had extended their ter¬ 
ritory east of Jordan and also dwelled in Lebanon before the Hebrew 
conquest, are often referred to as masters of witchcraft and impure 
mysteries by which they contaminated Israel in the time of the Judges. 
A special section of the Talmud (Shabbath 67a-b) discusses various 
superstitions called "the ways of the Amorites.” 

In the Torah, superstition implies a belief in and practice of witch¬ 
craft, sorcery and necromancy current among the heathen nations. 
Maimonides writes to the effect that every witch is an idolater, hav¬ 
ing her own strange ways of worship offered to deities. In order that 
we may keep far from all kinds of witchcraft, we are warned not to 
adopt any of the practices of the idolaters... In those days the be¬ 
lief in the stars was very strong; it was generally assumed that life 
and death, good and evil depended on the stars. . . Originators of 
false and useless principles ... tell their fellow men that a plague will 
befall those who will not perform the act by which that idolatrous 
faith is supported and confirmed forever. .. 

The Torah prohibits all heathen customs, called by our sages "ways 
of the Amorites,” because they are connected with idolatry ... you 
will find that in certain kinds of worship they turn toward stars, in 
others to the two great luminaries ... therefore all practices of those 
uations have been prohibited in these words; You shall not live by 
the customs of the nations I expelled before you (Leviticus 20:23... 
It must now he clear . . . that the prohibition of wearing garments of 
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wool and linen, of using the fruit of a tree in the first three years, and 
of mixing varied species, are directed against idolatry... {Guide, 3:37). 

Despite all this opposition, many superstitions practices found their 
way into Jewish life from the surrounding population; they may have 
quite a Jewish air without being specifically Jewish. The Mezuzah, 
for example, has been used as a good-luck charm, as an amulet to ward 
off evil spirits. In his Mishnek Torah, Maimonides writes: “Those 
fools defeat in thiB manner the fulfillment of a great commandment 
Lo remember the Oneness of God ... turning the Mezuzah into an 
amulet for their selfish interest, believing in their foolish hearts that 
it can be made to serve the preservation of transitory worldly goods” 
(Yad, Tefdlin 5:4). 


LAW AND PROCEDURE J*H1 

Seven synonyms for law are to be found in the Hebrew Bible (j?n, 
m ,T1j?D ,nny ,nix& .pi ,BSIPa). From the beginning, Judaism 
has been more a religion of doing than of believing. It has placed the 
main empbasis on the legal rather than on the mystical element. The 
constitution of Judaism is not a number of creeds, but ten command¬ 
ments; Moses is not represented as a metaphysician or theologian, 
but ns a lawgiver. No mystic doctrines are communicated at Sinai, 
but a proclamation of the divine will concerning the function of man 
on earth. 

Yet, the Torah is by no means a lawbook; half of its contents is narra¬ 
tive, appealing to the understanding and the imagination of all ages. 
Great moral truths are woven into the texture of the narrative por¬ 
tions of the Torah, in which the ancestors of Israel are represented in 
their family relations, as husband and wife, parent and child, brother 
and sister. Here are illustrations of truthfulness, grace and loveliness, 
with a wealth of instructive example. 

All the translators of the Torah made a great error indeed when, 
for want of an exactly corresponding term, they rendered Torah by 
Law, giving rise to an utterly false conception of the nature of Judaism. 
Since the word Torah denotes teaching, knowledge, its English equiv¬ 
alent is preferably Lore , defined as that which is or may be learned, the 
whole body of knowledge possessed by a people. 

The oral lore, which gradually became written lore, embodied in the 
vast talmudic-midrashic literature, contains the authoritative inter- 
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pretation of the Torah by the religious sages of .Judaism for many 
centuries. It is entirely misleading to describe the Jewish religion as 
purely legal in character. The Halakhah often presents instances in 
which a person cannot be punished according to law though he is 
guilty from an ethical or moral point of view Q’TII D1X Tin “HDD 
D’aiP ’Pin). 

Din (law) applies exclusively to those religious duties which con¬ 
cern definite actions that are prohibited or allowed. The Jewish peo¬ 
ple ever found joy and satisfaction in the fulfillment of religious 
precepts and customs; hence the expression nixn 9 87 nnniP (joyous 
mi'/ziia/i-performance). In the daily evening service, there is a passage 
which reads as follows: “Lord our God, when we lie down and when 
we rise up we speak of thy laws and rejoice in thy Torah and in thy 
precepts.” Judaism has preserved its inner unity in law and custom, 
and in the study of the Torah which has been regarded as the highest 
religious duty. 

Unlike the Mishnah, the two Talmuds are not lawbooks in the strict 
sense of the term; they both contain numerous discussions and dissent¬ 
ing opinions placed beside one another, with many debated questions 
left undecided. For this reason, the need of codifying the extensive 
contents of the Talmuds was felt more and more. The first code col¬ 
lection, Halakhoth Pesukoth, was composed by the blind Gaon Yehudai 
of Sura during the middle of the eighth century; it served as the basis 
of various subsequent codes, attempting to make a better arrange¬ 
ment of the material according to subjects. The most original and 
important work of this kind is Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, consist¬ 
ing of fourteen books in lucid and superb Hebrew. This gigantic work 
penetrated every Jewish community shortly after its appearance in 
the year 1180. 

In the Mishneh Torah, which is indeed the full summary of Judaism 
in all its varied aspects, Maimonides condensed the Jewish lore con¬ 
tained in the Bible, the two Talmuds, the Midrash, and the responsa 
literature of the Geonim. About four hundred commentaries have 
been written on the Mishneh Torah, which has exercised the greatest 
influence on Jewish life. The numerous commentaries and super- 
commentaries are not concerned for the most part with what Maimon¬ 
ides says but rather why he says it. What he says is incontestably 
clear. The questions and arguments raised by talmudic scholars refer 
as a rule to the sources of Maimonides’ code, since he neither speci¬ 
fied his sources nor gave reasons for his decisions. 
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After the Mishnch Torah, the Tut by Rabbi Jacob ben Asher of the 
fourteenth century obtained far-reaching influence. It remained the 
undisputed authority for more than two centuries, inasmuch as its 
mithor had used the Mishneh Torah as his model while at the same 
I irnc discussing the contradictory opinions of the post-talmudic author- 
ities. To meet the need of a new code after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain .and Portugal, Rabbi Joseph Karo produced the Skulhan 
I rukh based on the Tur, as it is commonly called, or Arbaah Turim, 
containing four parts. Rabbi Moses Isserles of the sixteenth 

century provided the Shitlhan Arukh with glosses concerning minha- 
ijim (local customs), accepted by the Ashkenazim as legally valid. The 
Shulhan Arukh has contributed largely to the consolidation of Juda¬ 
ism by serving as the most authoritative code of Jewish law and 
general practice. 

Though essentially a lawbook, this code, like Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah, is suffused with a deep spirit of saintliness and wisdom. Here 
is an example of its style: "Everyone should give to tsedakah (char¬ 
ity). Even a poor man who is supported by charity should donate a 
portion of what he receives. . . A man who wishes to become worthy 
uf divine grace should curb his selfish impulses and contribute gener¬ 
ously. . . Whatever is given for a noble purpose must be the finest. 

"If a nmn builds a house of worship, it should be more beautiful 
than his own home: if he provides food for the hungry, it ought to be 
the best on his table; if he gives clothing to the naked, it should come 
from among the finest of his clothes. . . A man should always avoid 
accepting charity; he should endure misery rather than he dependent 
on his fellow men. . . Whoever is so much in need of charity that he 
cannot live without it, and yet is too proud to accept it, is guilty of 
bloodshed and suicide. . ." 

Tsedakah, the Hebrew equivalent of relief, is not a matter of phil¬ 
anthropic sentiment, hut of legal rightness. It is expected of all men 
toward all men. The Torah frequently emphasized that men of means 
are obligated to provide for those in want. Hence, the laws concerning 
charity in the Jewish codes of law. 

Rabbi Abraham Danzig of Vilna (1748-1820) summarized the sub¬ 
jects of two sections of the Shulhan Arukh's four sections in his work 
D1K 'Tl (the life of man). Rabbi Solomon Ganzfried of Ungvar (1804- 
1886) is best known as the compiler of an abridgment of the Shulhan 
Arukh . Both authors, Rabbi Danzig and Rabbi Ganzfried use the 
tollowing statement as an introduction to their respective works: 
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"The verse I keep the Lord always before me (Psalm 16:8) conveys 
a high religious-ethical principle. When a man is alone in the house 
he does not act as if he were in the presence of a great king; his man¬ 
ner of speech is not among his own relatives and friends what it might 
be in the company of a king. Hence, when a man realizes that the 
supreme King, whose glory fills the whole universe, is always near him, 
marking all his actions, he is bound to be inspired with reverence 
and humility.” 

Though the works of the Geonim contained important contributions 
to the codification of the Jewish traditional laws and customs, they 
were eclipsed by the subsequent codes, chiefly by the Shulhan Arukh. 
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Havdalah (distinction), marking the end of Sabbath and festivals, 
corresponds to the Kiddush, which proclaims the holiness of Sabbath 
and festivals. Both are attributed to the men of the Great Assembly, 
who functioned during and after the Persian period of Jewish history, 
about 500-300 before the common era. The Havdalah, recited over 
wine, consists of four benedictions: over wine, spices, light, and the 
distinction he tween the sacred and the profane, between light and 
darkness, between Israel and the nations, between the seventh day 
and the six workdays. 

According to Maimonides, the symbolic use of fragrant spices is to 
cheer the soul which is saddened at the departure of the Sabbath. 
When a festival follows immediately after the Sabbath the spices are 
omitted, hr cause the soul then rejoices with the incoming festival. 
The wine for the Havdalah is allow'ed to flow over as a symbol of the 
overflowing blessing expected in the coming week. It is customary to 
cup tin; hands around the II avdalah-ca.nd\e and to gaze at the finger¬ 
nails. The reflection of the light on the fingernails causes the shadow 
to appear on the pnlm of the hand, thus indicating the distinction 
“between light and darkness.” 

A twisted candle of several wicks is used, lieoause the phrase meort 
ha-esh (the lights of fire) is in the plural. The custom of dipping the 
finger in the wine of the Havdalah and passing it over the eyes alludes 
to Psalm 19:9, where God's commands are described as “enlightening 
the eyes.” These usages are not applicable whenever the Havdalah is 
recited as part of the Kiddush for festivals. In addition to the Hav¬ 
dalah over wine, there is another Havdalah inserted in the fourth 
benediction of the Shemoneh Esreh . 

In talmudic literature, great importance is attached to the Havda¬ 
lah: future salvation as well as material blessings are promised to those 
who recite the Havdalah over the wine cup. “He who resides in Is¬ 
rael, he who teaches his children Torah, and he who recites the Hav¬ 
dalah at the conclusion of the Sabbath will enter the world-to-come” 
(Berakhoth 33a). According to a talmudic legend, fire was one of the 
things God had left uncreated when Sabbath set in; but after the 
close of the Sabbath, God endowed man with divine wisdom. “Man 
then took two stones, and by nibbing them together produced fire. ..” 
(PesaJjim 53b). 
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The Mid rash elaborates this as follows: 
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ated on the first day lit up the world for man from the time he was 
created until the sunset of the following day; the surrounding dark¬ 
ness filled Adam with dread. . . Then God furnished him with two 
bricks which he rubbed together until tire, was produced: whereupon 
he offered a benediction over the fire” (Genesis Kabbah 11:2). 

Rabbi Isaiah II orowitz, known as the Shelok from the initials of 
his chief work Jinan Him? ']& (the two tablets of the covenant), 
says that women do not drink of the wine of the Ilavdalah, in allusion 
to the guilt incurred by Eve, when she gave some of the forbidden 
fruit to Adam, which is said to have been the juice of grapes. Hence, 
the popular belief among Jews of Russian and Galician origin that a 
girl will develop a mustache if she drinks of the Ilavdalah wine. 

The Sheloh . or Skene Luholh ka-Berith, has been described as a 
profoundly ethical but unsystematic work of kahhalistic tendencies 
on Jewish laws and customs. Rabbi Isaiah Horowitz was horn in 
Prague and died in Eretz Yisrael (15G5-1G30). He served as rabbi in 
various communities in Poland, Germany, and Bohemia. 


HAVINENU UrSH 

* * I i 

■ 

The shortened Amidah, consisting of one paragraph beginning with 
the word UJ’an, was composed in the third century by Rabbi Samuel 
of Nehardea, one of the first generation of the authors of the Ha by- 
Ionian Talmud known as Amoraim. This prayer, quoted in Berakholh 
29a, is a synopsis of the middle thirteen petitions of the Shew one h 
Esrek; it is called mt?y niintP ]’yo (abstract of the eighteen bene¬ 
dictions). On urgent occasions, it was permitted to abridge the inter¬ 
mediary thirteen benedictions by retiring the llavincnu passage, 
which is preceded by the opening three benedictions and concluded 
hy the last three benedictions of the original Skcmonch EsreJi. 

Translated into English, llavincnu reads as follows: “Grant us, 
Lord our God, wisdom to learn thy ways; forgive us that we may be 
redeemed; keep us from suffering; satisfy us with the produets of thy 
earth; gather our dispersed people from the four corners of the earth. 
Judge those who stray from thy faith; punish the wicked; may the 
righteous rejoice over the rebuilding of thy city, the reconstruction of 
thy sanctuary, the flourishing dynasty of thy servant David. . . An¬ 
swer us before we call. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who hearest prayer.’ 
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HAGBAHAH ANT3 GELILAH n‘7 ,< 73 ! l majH 
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H A a I) A HA II (elevating) and gelifah (rolling up) refer to the eeremonial 
raising of the Srfcr Torah and then rolling it up in the synagogue wor¬ 
ship sendee following the reading of hiblical portions prescribed for 
Sabbaths, festivals and various other occasions. Among the Sephardic 
.lews, the raising of the Torah takes place before the reading, in keep¬ 
ing with an ancient custom. In Rofritn 14:14, however, this custom 
is mentioned as being performed after the reading. 

When the Torah is raised, the standing congregation sees at least 
three columns of writing while reciting these verses: “This is the 'To¬ 
rah which Moses placed before the children of Israel. It is in accord¬ 
ance with the Lord's command through Moses" (Deuteronomy -1:14; 
Numbers H;23). Then come three verses from Provrrbs 3:18, 17, Hi, 
in a reversed order from the original text. They are: “It is u tree of 
life to those who take hold of it, and happy are those who support, it. 
Its ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its paths are peace. Long 
life is in its right hand, ami in its left hand arc riches and honor. Thr 
Lord was pleased, because of his righteousness, to render the Torah 
great and glorious" (Isaiah 42:21). 


PASSOVUK HAGGADAH 
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Th h traditional Passover Haggadah, reflecting Israel's constant strug¬ 
gle for life and liberty, is one of the most frequently edited books. Few 
Hebrew classics are so famous and have attracted the attention of so 
many Jews as the Haggadah. Since the sixteenth century, the llag- 
gadah has appeared in more than two thousand separate editions. Hep- 
resenting a gradual development, the Haggadah is not the work of 
any one man nor the product of any one period. Some of its contents 
have come down to us from ancient times, and were ail essential part 
of the Seder service two thousand years ago. Seder Haggadah denotes 
an arrangement of the varied literature that went into the composi¬ 
tion of the Haggadah, which has become the standard for all the people 
of Israel. 

The Jewish people have not ceased to lavish their love on the Hag- 
gudah, the priceless midrashic collection that has stirred the spirit of 
freedom in the hearts of young and old through countless generations. 
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Its pages have often been richly ornamented with numerous paint¬ 
ings and drawings depicting memorable events in the history of the 
Jews. Based upon the idea that he who questions much learns much, 
the Passover Haggadah is extensively quoted in talmudic literature 
and widely discussed by great authorities like Rav Saadyah Gaon, 
Rashi, Maim on ides. Its text is permeated with history, folklore, prayer 
and poetry. The Haggadah is filled with biblical quotations and rab¬ 
binic interpretations so that every Jewish family, once a year at least, 
is afforded an opportunity to comply with the statement that those 
who discuss Torah at the table are eating at the table of God (Avoth 
3:4). Scores of scholars have written significant commentaries on this 
inspiring anonymous work. 

The recital of the Haggadah is the most indispensable part of the 
Seder service. Primarily the narrative of Passover, the Haggadah tells 
the story of the entry into Egypt and of the liberation of the Israelites 
from their servitude there. It explains the use of the paschal lamb 
during Temple times, the malzoth, the mar or (bitter herb). After the 
hymns of thanksgiving, and the symbolical explanations of the num¬ 
bers one to thirteen, it ends with the song of divine retribution for the 
mistreatment of Israel (If ad Gadya). 

Heinrich Heine, in his Rabbi of Bacharach, has this to say about the 
recital of the Haggadah during the Seder service: “The master of the 
house reads the Haggadah with an old, traditional chant; again and 
again the others at the table join him in chorus. The tune . . . lulls 
and soothes, and at the same time it rouses and calls, so that even 
those Jews who long since turned from the faith of their fathers ... 
are touched when the well-remembered chants of Passover reach 
their ears.” 


CLEANSING OF UTENSILS 

- ** ~ t : * 

According to the interpretation of the talmudic sages, the Torah 
refers to the cleansing of the utensils from the forbidden food, which 
they had absorbed, when it says: “Whatever can stand fire, such as 
gold, silver, bronze, iron, tin and lead, you shall put into the fire. . . 
But whatever cannot stand fire you shall put into the water" (Num¬ 
bers 31:22-23). Vessels used for cooking in hot water have to be puri¬ 
fied by means of hot water; those used for roasting in fire must be 
cleansed by fire; and others used only for cold food-s tuffs have to be 
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scoured with cold water (Rashi). Hence, the Mishnah states: “If a 
man bought utensils from a non-Jew, those which it is the custom to 
immerse (in order to free them from unclean ness) he must immerse 
(D’73 n?’3B), those which it is the custom to make white-hot in the 
fire he must make white-hot in the fire ... a knife needs but to be 
polished and it is then clean” (Avodah Zarah 5:12). 

According to the Shulhah Arukh, clay vessels used for hamelz can¬ 
not be fitted for use on Pesah by scouring with hot water or by putting 
them into the fire. Ovens and ranges of stone and bricks can be fitted 
for Pesah, by means of fire. Before the purification of a utensil it must 
be thoroughly cleansed of rust, though not of ordinary stains. A uten¬ 
sil that cnnnot be thoroughly cleansed cannot be fitted for use on 
Pesah . It is customary not to kasher glass utensils for Pesah by means 
of purification. If possible, the cleansing should be performed in the 
presence of a person who is familiar with the rules of purification. 


LIGHTING THE CANDLES nlisn nn‘?"in 
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The Mishnah takes for granted the ancient custom of kindling special 
Sabbath lights by the housewife (Shabbath 2:6-7). In accord with the 
cherished Jewish view, considering the home as the woman’s sphere 
and the workaday world as the man's, the lights mnrking the begin¬ 
ning of the Sabbath are kindled by the wife, while the twisted candle 
of the havdalah marking the resumption of the week’s work at the end 
of the Sabbath rest is kindled by the husband. Since the Bible uses 
light and joy as synonyms (Psalm 97:11; Esther 8:16), it has been 
suggested that the Sabbath illuminations were originally intended as 
symbolical of a day of joy, serenity and good cheer. 

The custom of lighting two candles at least is explained by the two 
synonyms, “Remember” and “Observe,” which introduce the Sab¬ 
bath commandment in the two versions of the Decalogue, respectively 
(Exodus 20:8 and Deuteronomy 5:12). The benediction pronounced 
at the lighting is not mentioned in the Talmud but is found in the 
ninth-century Prayer book of Rav Saadyah Gaon. 

The Karaite practice of sitting in absolute darkness on Sabbath 
eve has contributed greatly to the removal of the Karaite sect from 
the main fold of Judaism. In his Mishneh Torah, Maimonides writes: 
“Even if one has no food, and has to go begging for the money to pay 
for the oil required for the lighting, it is his duty to do so, for this is 
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part of oneg Shabbath (Sabbath delight), l J vior to the lighting, one 
should pronounce this benediction: Blessed art thou , .. who hast, 
commanded us to light the Sabbath lights” (Shabbath 5:1) ;cven tin nigh 
this is one of the non-biblical precepts, it is based on the authority of 
the talmudic sages. All religious duties ordained by the sages, such as 
the reading of the Megillah on Pmim arid the kindling of Sabbath 
lights and Hanukkah lights, require the formula "who hast sanctified 
us with thy commandments and commanded us” in the introductory 
benediction. "Where in the Torah did Clod so command us? In Deuter¬ 
onomy 17:11, where we are told to act according to their judgment . . . 
This applies to all the mitzvoth inaugurated by the sages’’ (miXHn 
□nsio nmatp— Yad, Berakhoth 113). 


hosea yenn 

4 w 

The book of Hosea occupies the first place among the twelve Minor 
Prophets. The name Minor Prophets, as compared with Major Proph¬ 
ets, does not. refer to value but to volume—the length of t he individual 
books. Since each of these twelve books was very short, they were 
gathered into a single collection to safeguard their preservation. Fur 
this reason, they count as one book in the Hebrew Bible and are com¬ 
monly known as "The Twelve” {Tre-Asar), 

Chronologically, the book of Hosea is after the book of Amos, but il 
is placed first because of its length. The length of the Major Proph¬ 
ets likewise determined that, they should be placed before the Minor 
Prophets. 

Hosea the prophet lived after Amos during the eighth century be¬ 
fore the common era, and prophesied in the kingdom of Israel before 
Isaiah did in the kingdom of Judah. Hosea’s prophetic work began 
before the death of Jeroboam II, and he was still living when the king¬ 
dom of Israel was destroyed by the Assyrians in 721. Hosea's style 
is highly poetic and difficult to follow. 

Many passages in the book of Hosea are not clearly understood l>e- 
cause we are no longer fully acquainted with certain events to which 
they allude. The problem of Ilosea's marriage to Comer has aroused 
a great deal of discussion, and many attempts have been made to re¬ 
construct the actual course of events. 

According to some scholars, the narrative is an allegorical parable 
describing (loti’s love fur Israel in terms of the prophet’s tragic love 
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for the allegedly faithless Gomer. Israel’s faithlessness to God is the 
principal theme of Hosea’s prophecy, predicting dire punishment and 
ultimate deliverance through sincere repentance. Excerpt: 

"On that day, says the Lord, I will abolish bow, sword and war from 
the land, and I will let them lie down in safety. On that day I will 
answer the heavens, and they shall answer the earth; the earth shall 
answer the grain, the wine and the oil, and they shall answer Jcz- 
reel... The Lord has a quarrel with the inhabitants of the land. There 
is no faithfulness, no kindness, no knowledge of God in the land. There 
is swearing, lying, killing, stealing, and adultery; one crime follows 
hard upon another. ., How can 1 give you up, O Ephraim! I low’ can 
I hand you over, O Israel!... I will heal their faithlessness; I will 
love them truly, for my anger has turned away from them. .. Once 
again they shall dwell beneath my shadow; they shall blossom like a 
vine. . 


HOSHANA RABBAH 



The seventh day of Sukkoth is called Hoshana Kabbah (the great ho¬ 
shana) because of the seven processions formed round the synagogue 
(hakkafofh) with the lulav and dhroy amidst prayers for deliverance. 
In Temple times, the people formed a procession around the altar on 
each of the first six days of «S ukkoth while chanting: “We implore thee, 
() Lord, save us’’ (Psalm 118:25). On the seventh day of Snkkoth 
they formed seven such processions, following which they would l)cat 
willow-sprigs against the ground, symbolically casting ofT sins as the 
leaves wore beaten off (Mishnah Sukkah 4:5-6). For this reason, 
Hoshana Kabbah cannot occur on a Sabbath, for then the willow- 
sprigs ( hoshanolh) could not be used. 

When the new calendar was framed by Hillel II and his advisers, 


about 359, they deemed Hoshana Kabbah so important and so much 
in conflict with the Sabbath that they would not allow the first day 
of Kosh Hashanah to occur on a Sunday. The Mishnah designates 
Hoshana Kabbah as yarn htbbul harayoth (day of striking twigs) and 
relates: “They used to hring twigs and strike them against the ground 
at the sides of the altar” (Sukkah 4:6). 


Abudarham speaks of the custom of reading the Torah on the night 
of Hoshana Kabbah. out of which has grown the custom of meeting 
socially on that night and rending the anthology known as Tikkvn 
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Lei Hoshana Rabbah, which includes the whole of Deuteronomy and 
the Psalms, as well as passages from kabbalistic works. Since the book 
of Deuteronomy is the last of the Five Books of Moses, it is recited 
during the night of Hoshana Kabbah because the annual cycle of To¬ 
rah readings is completed the next day, on Simliatk Torah. 


HOSHANOTH iTQlJP'n 

■ 
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The prayer-poems known as Hoshanoth, which are recited during the 
festival of Sukkoth after the Musaj service, are pleas for deliverance 
and liberation. They were mainly composed by Rabbi Elazar ha- 
Kallir, who lived presumably in Eretz Yisrael during the eighth cen¬ 
tury. The numerous piyyutim, or liturgical hymns, of this illustrious 
hazzan-payyetan were introduced in all Jewish communities, where 
they were imitated by hundreds of inspired payyetanim of succeeding 
generations. The medieval hazzan was often a combination of poet, 
composer and singer, many of whose melodies have been preserved 
down to our time. 

Alphabetically arranged, each of the Hoshanolh compositions con¬ 
tains as many verses or phrases as there are letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. They are replete with historical and midrashic allusions and 
are constructed in an involved poetic fashion. They consist of many 
intricate acrostics and a large variety of Hebrew synonyms which, if 
translated into another tongue, are likely to create a wrong impres¬ 
sion and confuse the reader who happens to be unfamiliar with the 
puzzling intricacies of both Hebrew language and Jewish folklore. One 
of the Hoshanoth, for example, is composed of an interesting alpha¬ 
betic list of twenty-two Hebrew synonyms referring to the Temple at 
Jerusalem; another presents an alphabetic description of the qualities 
attributed to the people of Israel in Jewish literature; a third enumer¬ 
ates destructive forces of nature, such as locusts, mentioned in the 
Bible on various occasions. 

The word X3yPV!, transliterated hosanna in non-Jewish books, is 
an abbreviation of XI ny’tPin (0 save) in Psalm 118:25. This invo¬ 
cation was repeated during the days of Sukkoth in a solemn procession 
around the altar; on the seventh day of Sukkoth, called Hoshana Kab¬ 
bah, the procession with palm branches occurred seven times. Hoshana 
became a term also for the willows carried in that sevenfold circuit- 
procession of Hoshana Kabbah. 
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The memorial service, known as Yizkor (may God remember) from 
the initial word of the prescribed prayer, was originally confined to 
Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, in order to stir the people to 
repentance. This theory is to be found in the Kol-Bo, an abridgment 
of the fourteenth-century work Orhoth Hayyim by Rabbi Aaron ha- 
Kohen of France. The ancient custom of Hazkaralh Neshamoih is re¬ 
ferred to in the Apocrypha, where we read that Judah Maccabee 
"took a collection amounting to two thousand silver drachmas, each 
man contributing, and sent it to Jerusalem ... to pray for the dead .. . 
he made atonement for the dead, so that they might be set free from 
their sin” (II Maccabees 12:43-45). 

Furthermore, the Torah reading for Yom Kippur begins with the 
words "after the death.” The plural form Yom Kippurim was ex¬ 
plained by Rabbi Jacob Weil of the fifteenth century as a reference 
to the atonement required for both the living and the dead. Since the 
eighteenth century, however, memorial services have been conducted 
also on the last day of Pesah, the second dav of Shavuoth, and the 
eighth day of Sukkoth or She mini Atsereth. 

Yizkor, like the anniversary of a death ( Yahrzeit ), presents a stir¬ 
ring emotional appeal to modern Jews, some of whom are remote from 
their ancestral faith or any affiliation with other functions of the syna¬ 
gogue. The current intense interest attached to the Yizkor services 
may well be attributable to a desire to recapture a part of one's heri¬ 
tage submerged in the dense traffic of the world. The ceremony is 
transformed from a commemoration of death into a declaration of 
spiritual life. 


HOSPITALITY DTTliN nDJSn 
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The intense feeling of hospitality among the Jewish people is reflect¬ 
ed throughout the Bible and the Talmud. A graphic description of 
Abraham’s hospitality and kindness to strangers is to be found in 
Genesis 18:1-8, where we read: "When he raised his eyes he saw three 
men standing at a distance from him. As soon as he saw them, he ran 
from the entrance of the tent door to meet them, and bowed down to 
the earth and said: My lords, if I find favor with you, do not pass by 
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your servant. Let a little water he brought that you may wash your 
feet, and then rest yourselves under the tree. 

"Since you have come to your servant, I will bring you a little food 
that you may refresh yourselves; then you may go on. They replied: 
Do as you have said. Then Abraham hastened into the tent to Sarah 
and said: Quick, three measures of fine flour! Knead it and make 
loaves. And he ran to the herd, picked out a good, tender bullock, 
and gave it to the servant who hastened to prepare it. Then he took 
butter and milk, and the bullock which he had prepared, and set it 
before them; and he stood by them under the tree while they ate." 
The Ramban observes that although Abraham had many servants, he 
himself ran to the herd, because he was eager to show hospitality. 

In midrashic literature, Job is represented as a most generous man. 
He built an inn at the crossroads with four doors opening in four di¬ 
rections, so that transients might have no trouble in finding an en¬ 
trance. The abuse of hospitality once caused a civil war in Israel, 
which might have resulted in the extinction of the whole tribe of 
Benjamin (Judges 19-20). 

The duties of hospitality occupy a very prominent position in the 
ethical teachings of the talmudic sages, who regard hospitality more 
highly than the reception given to the Shekhinah (Divine Presence). 
And in the Ethics of the Fathers, one of the ancient Jewish teachers 
of Jerusalem tells us: "Let your house be wide open; treat the poor 
as members of your own family” (Shabbath 127a; Avoth 1:5). Rav 
Huna observed the custom of opening the door of his house, when he 
was about to take his meal, and saying: Any one who is hungry may 
come in and eat” (Ta'anith 20b). To sit long at the table, so as to 
give an opportunity to the belated poor to enter and partake of the 
meal, was regarded as a highly meritorious act (Berakhorh 54b). In 
Jerusalem the custom prevailed of displaying a flag in front of the 
door, thereby indicating that the meal was ready, and that guests 
might come in and eat. The removal of the flag was a sign that the 
meal was finished, and that transient guests should cease entering. 

It was the custom with some in Jerusalem to place all the dishes 
on the table at once, so that the fastidious guest was not compelled 
to eat something he did not like, but might choose anything he wished 
(Lamentations Rabbah 4:4). The guest was expected to leave some of 
the food on his dish, to show that he had more than enough. If, how¬ 
ever, the host asked him to finish his portion, it was not necessary to 
leave any (Sefcr ffasidim, 870-878). The habitual parasite, who took 
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every opportunity to eat meals at the house of another, was very 
strongly denounced by the sages (Pesahim 49a). 

It is the duty of the host to be cheerful during meals, and thus make 
his guests feel at home and comfortable at the table (Derekh Eretz 
Zula 9). It is commendable that the host himself serve at the table, 
thereby showing his willingness to satisfy his guests (Kiddushin 32b). 
The host is warned against watching his guest too attentively at the 
l;ihle, for thereby the visitor may be led to abstain from eating as 
much as he wot lid like (Sefer Hasidim, lOo). 


FUNERAL PROCESSION DDH rPl^H 
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Thic duty of attending the dead to the grave is considered in Jewish 
tradition as one of the highest forms of lovingkindness. The man who 
fails to join a funeral procession for a short distance (six feet) is com¬ 
pared to one who mocks the poor. If, for some reason, a person is 
exempt from joining the procession, he is expected to rise in deference 
to those who attend 1 he dead, since they are engaged in the perform¬ 
ance of a good deed. The law requires us to rise Itefore anyone who 
is performing a mitzrah. 


II ALA KHAH nr^n 
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Thk term Halakkah is used in the sense of talmudic law, guidance, 
traditional practice, the final decision of the rabbinic sages on dis¬ 
puted rules of conduct. Halakhah frequently denotes those sections 
of rabbinic literature which deal with Jewish legal tradition, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Aggadah which includes ethical teachings and every¬ 
thing in the Talmud and midrashic literature that is not of a legal 
nature. About seventy percent of the Babylonian Talmud is taken 
up with Halakhah. 

Ihe first systematic collection of Halakhoth, covering the whole 
held of the oral law, was made by Rabbi Akiva. This served as the 
basis for the collection made by Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, known as the 
Mishnah, which became the prime text of discussion in the academies 
of Palestine and Babylonia. The teachers w r ho lived after the codifi¬ 
cation of the Talmud, the Geonim in their responsa, interpreted and 
further developed the traditional law. 
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Distiii guished scholars contend that in the Halakkah we find the 
mind and character of the Jewish people exactly and adequately ex¬ 
pressed. For more than two thousand years Halakkah has been the 
central factor in Jewish spiritual and national life. It is an inner, in¬ 
dependent Jewish product on which little outside influence has been 
exerted. The codification of Jewish law reached its peak in Maimon- 
ides’ Mishneh Torah , followed by Rabbi Jacob ben Asher’s Turitn, 
the Shulhan Arukh of Rabbi Joseph Karo with glosses by Rabbi 
Moses Isserles ( Rema ). 

It has been plainly affirmed that the Halakkah controls the attitude 
and behavior of an observant Jew in practically every area of his life*. 
It addresses him as producer and consumer, as worshiper and thinker, 
as husband and father. It commits the Jew to a divinely ordained 
discipline and presents a blueprint for an idealized existence within 
the realities of life. It guides him along the road to sanctification of 
himself and his environment. It emphasizes that man must always 
act with a conscious awareness of his relationship to God. In the Ilala- 
khah, nothing is sacred unless man makes it so. Mount Sinai, sancti¬ 
fied by God’s descent to man, has retained no trace of sanctity; its 
very location is now a matter of archeological dispute, whereas Mount. 
Moriah, which Abraham sanctified by his ascent to meet God, became 
the site of the Temple, and remains eternally sacred. 


HALLEL 
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Hallel (praise) consists of Psalms 113-118. It is called HXOn ??n 
(Egyptian Hallel) hecause Psalm 114 refers to the exodus from Egypt 
and begins with the words: “When Israel went out of Egypt.’’ On 
Purim, celebrating a miraculous deliverance that occurred outside 
the Holy Land, the reading of the Megillah takes the place of Hallel 
On Rosh Hashanah and Yam Kippur, the joyous chanting of Hallel 
is omitted because the High Holydays are not intended for jubilation. 
Nor is the Hallel recited in the house of a mourner during shiv 1 ah. 
There is a theory that the Hallel psalms were assembled for liturgical 
use at the dedication of the Temple after the Maccabean victory. 

On Rosh Hodesh, a minor festival, Hallel is recited in abridged form, 
the first eleven verses of Psalms 115 and 116 being omitted. Half - 
Hallel is likewise used on the last six days of Passover, because there 
is a tradition that God restrained the angels from singing his praise 
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upon seeing the Egyptians drowning in the Red Sea on the seventh 
day of Passover. He said to them: "How can you sing hymns while 
my creatures are drowning in the sea?” (Megillah 10b). In order not 
to make Hol ha-Mo'ed Pesah appear as more important than the sev¬ 
enth day of Pesah, the Hallel is abridged throughout the last six days. 
The fuU-IIallel is recited on the first two days of Pesah, Shavuoth, the 
nine days of Sukkoth, tfanukkah, and on the Seder nights. 

When the full-IIallel is recited, the Sephardic Jews use the words 
??nn DK *1181? (to complete the Hallel ) in the introductory bene¬ 
diction. Three different forms were U6ed originally for the reading of 
the Hallel: 1) The leader intoned the first half verse, which was re¬ 
peated by the congregation as a refrain throughout the entire Psalm 
recited by the reader. 2) The leader chanted half-lines, which the 
congregation repeated after him. 3) The leader chanted the first line, 
and the congregation responded with the second line of the verse. The 
last nine verses of Psalm 118 are spoken twice when the Hallel is re¬ 
cited, because they do not follow the arrangement of synonymous 
parallelism of the previous verses. Each of the last nine verses ex¬ 
presses a new thought. 

Synonymous parallelism, consisting of a reiteration of similar 
thoughts in similar phrases with just enough variation to sustain the 
interest and prolong the mood, is a chief characteristic of biblical 
poetry. It is hest seen by the following illustrative couplets, taken 
from Psalm 114. 

The sea beheld and fled, 

The Jordan turned backward. 

The mountains skipped liked rams, 

And the hills leaped like lambs. 

What ails you, O sea, that thus you flee? 

Why, O Jordan, do you turn backward? ... 

Tremble, 0 earth, at the Lord's presence, 

At the presence of the God of Jacob, 

Who turns the rock into a pool of water, 

The flint into a flowing fountain. 

Psalm 136 is called in the Talmud (Pesabim 118a) Hallel ha-Gadol, 
the Great Hallel, to distinguish it from the Egyptian Hallel (Psalms 
113-118) sung on festivals. Psalm 136 differs from all other psalms in 
that each of its twenty-six verses closes with a refrain (“His mercy 
endures forever"), probably designed to be sung in full chorus by the 
people. The twenty-six refrains of praise correspond to the twenty- 
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six generations from the creation until the giving of the Torah. The 
Lord showed kindness to man even before he had given him the Torah 
(Pesabim 118a). Also, the numerical equivalent of the tetragramm- 
aton, the four-lettered name of Clod signifying the divine quality of 
mercy, is twenty-six. 


HA-NOTIIEN TESHUAH 



The prayer for the government, recited on Sabbath mornings after 
the reading of the Torah, has undergone some verbal variations in the 
course of time. The ancient custom to pray for the welfare of the 
government is based on Jeremiah 29:7 (“Seek the welfare of the coun¬ 
try where I have sent you into exile; pray to the Lord for it, for your 
welfare depends on its welfare”). 

Rabbi David Abudarham of the fourteenth century, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Prayer book, writes: “It is the custom to bless the 
king and to pray to God that he may give him victory.” Though the 
text varies in the old manuscripts, the general tenor of this prayer is 
the same. It is composed of excerpts from Psalms 145:13; 144:10; 
Isaiah 43:16; Jeremiah 23:6; Isaiah 59:20. 

According to the Italian Jewish scholar Azariah dei Rossi of the 
sixteenth century, the dispersed Jews should pray to God for the 
peace of all the inhabitants of the world, that no nation shall lift up 
sword against nation, and that God may remove from their hearts 
all strife and hatred, for our peace depends on theirs. 

The prayer for the government, recited in American synagogues, 
reads: “He who granted deliverance to kings and dominion to prin¬ 
ces—his kingdom is a kingdom of all ages... May he bless and pro¬ 
tect the president and the vice-president, and all the officers of this 
country. May the Supreme King of kings, in his mercy, sustain them 
and deliver them from all distress and misfortune.. 


REMOVAL OF LANDMARKS ^33 D3DH 

: " t - 

Landmarks, consisting of stones or heaps of stones which defined 
the boundary of a man’s field, were of extreme importance when there 
were no fences. Their removal, for purposes of enlarging one's own 
estate, was equivalent to theft. Hence the Torah declares: “You 
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sliiill not remove your neighbor’s landmark. . . Cursed be he who re¬ 
moves his neighbor’s landmark!" (Deuteronomy 19:14; 27:17). Re¬ 
moval of landmarks was an ancient crime more difficult to combat 
than today when real estate ownership is determined by means of 
land-measurements. 

Ry way of extension, any unfair methods used in the encroach¬ 
ment. upon another person's livelihood are strictly prohibited as has- 
sut/dth ijpvul (removal of landm: irks). 


MASK AM AH ("IDSDI"! 

t t : - 

II ask a mah (approbation) has several meanings, one being a permit 
issued by noted rabbis for the publication of a Hebrew book. The 
p rim ary purpose of these permits (haskamoth) was to prevent the 
publication of a work that was likely to create ill-will on the part of 
I he non-.lewish neighbors. 

This semi-imposed censorship was first introduced at the rabbinical 
conference at Ferrara, Italy, in 1554, one year after the public burn¬ 
ing of the Talmud. It was enacted that all Hebrew books had to be 
approved by three rabbis and a communal representative before they 
could be published, in order to check utterances which might be mis¬ 
interpreted by the ruling aut.1 lorities. 

At a later period, haskamoth were sought by authors as a form of 
recommendation of their works. The recommendation of a book by 
a number of Jewish authorities would greatly enhance its value in the 
eyes of a larger reading public. Furthermore, the haskamoth came, in 
the course of time, to assume something of the nature of copyright. 
They would forbid the printing of all or part of the book before the 
lapse of a decade or so. 

Purchasers, too, would be warned against buying books that have 
been reprinted without the permission of the author or original pub¬ 
lisher before the expiration of the period set in the haskamah. The 
haskamoth were written in a variety of styles, sometimes persuasive 
and sometimes threatening; they appeared at the very beginning of 
the book. At a later period, the haskamah was earnestly desired by 
authors as an indication of piety or scholarship. Books would appear 
frequently with a number of haskamoth, in the form of recommenda¬ 
tions by various rabbis of great reputation, printed immediately after 
the front page. 


Eulogy Address 



EULOGY ADDRESS TSDH 
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The term hesped, denoting a eulogy in praise of the deceased, has 
come down from ancient times. There is a talmudic statement that 
from the way a person is mourned you may learn whether he deserves 
future bliss (Shabbath 153a). 

Following a description of the achievements and good character of 
the deceased individual, the funeral address usually closes with an 
expression of faith in immortality, and with an encouragement to the 
survivors to continue the good work of the person they are lamenting, 
The Bible preserves David’s poetic funeral orations over Saul and 
Jonathan and over Abner (II Samuel 1:17-27; 3:33-34). 

Poetic beauty and striking imagery are to be found in the hespedim 
recorded in the Talmud. Though in the past only individuals of great 
distinction were eulogized publicly when they died, present-day Jew¬ 
ish practice permits the delivery of hespedim for all, inasmuch as they 
are likely to console the survivors. 

The kindness shown by comforting the mourners is a Jewish trait 
of high regard, upon which great emphasis is placed in Jewish litera¬ 
ture. Since, however, we are told not to offer comfort to a mourner 
“while his dead lies before him’’ (Avoth 4:23), we are advised to 
discharge this duty by visiting him in his home during the week of 
mourning (shiv‘ah). 


HAFTARAH PH CDS H 

tt : 

Haftarah (conclusion) is the prophetical section recited after the 
reading of the Torah on Sabbaths and festivals. Usually, though not 
always, the Haftarah contains some reference to an incident men¬ 
tioned in the assigned Torah reading. On the three Sabbaths preced¬ 
ing the fast of Tisk'ah b’Av, the ninth day of An commemorating the 
destruction of the Temple, prophecies of rebuke are recited, whereas 
on the seven Sabbaths after Tish'ah b’Av the Haftarah consists of 
prophetic utterances of comfort and consolation. 

The person who receives the honor of reading the Haftarah is re¬ 
ferred to as the Maftir, the one who concludes the reading of the To¬ 
rah. At least three verses from the end of the weekly portion ( sidrah ) 
are repeated when the Maftir is called to the Torah. 
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On the festivals, however, or when Rosh Hodesh coincides with the 
fifth bath, the verses read for the Maftir are taken from Numbers 
2S-29, prescribing the various sacrificial offerings for festivals and 
Rosh Hodesh. These are read from a second Refer Torah. The blessings 
l*efore and after the reading of the Haftarak are quoted in Sofrim, the 
tractate appended to the Babylonian Talmud in the seventh century. 

Rabbi David Abudarham, of fourteenth-century Spain, in his com¬ 
mentary on our liturgy, traces the custom of reading from the Proph¬ 
ets after the Torah reading back to the period of persecution preceding 
the Maccabcan revolt. According to his theory, the Ilaffarak was in¬ 
troduced as a substitute for the Torah reading, prohibited under the 
severe decrees of Antioch us Epiphancs. 

Some authorities suggest that the readings from the Prophets may 
have been instituted to emphasize the great value of these books to 
the Torah of Moses. This was done in order to oppose the Samaritans 
who refused to recognize the sanctity of the Prophets. This sect, 
which originated in the early yeara of the Second Temple in the dis- 
trict of Samaria, Palestine, strictly observed the precepts of the Pen- 
la touch, but. rejorb'd not only the rabbinic interpretation and tradition 
lmt also the prophetical writings. 


IIKFKKR 



The talmudic term hefker (ownerless) refers to property left by a per¬ 
son without heirs, or property unclaimed by an owner, or property 
confiscated by the court and disposed of by the process of law. in 
keeping with the rule: ripDH IP3 ripDH (Gittin 36b). 

Maimonidos defines hefker as follows: “All that is to be found in 
deserts, rivers and streams, is hefker; whoever is first acquires title to 
such things as grass, wood and the fruit of trees. He acquires title to 
fish, birds and beasts that are ownerless.. . But if fish, birds or beasts 
are kept in private enclosures ... they are private property, and any¬ 
one who catches them from such a place is guilty of stealing (Yad, 
Zekhiah 1:1). 

The property of a proselyte, unless inherited by those children 
whose conception and birth took place after his conversion, is deemed 
hefker . It may be acquired by the first person claiming it as his own, 
provided he assumes all the responsibilities and duties connected with 
the ownership of the property, such as the payment of taxes. 
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Hcfker applies not only to abandoned real estate, but also to ob¬ 
jects lacking definite marks of identification that have been lost or 
stolen. The assumption is that the owner of the lost and found arti¬ 
cles has given up all hope of recovering them, or else would be unable 
to prove his ownership. Thus, according to a statement in the Mish- 
nah (Bava Metzia 2:1), newly purchased objects, which the owner 
cannot yet certainly identify, belong to the finder, without even hav¬ 
ing to announce that he has found them. According to Bava Metzia 
21b, unconscious resignation diyiS X?E7 IPW'), that is, an object which 
is usually given up if lost, if it has not been missed as yet, it is not 
considered as given up (tPlX’b and the finder is obligated to seek out 
the owner of the lost object in order to restore it to him. 


IIAKKAFOTH mBp" 

0 .\ the eve of the Simhath Torah festival, all the Torah scrolls are 
taken out of the aron ha-kodesh (holy ark) for the seven hakkafoth 
(processional circuits) around the synagogue. The repeated hakkafoth 
are performed until every adult person in the congregation has been 
honored with carrying a Sefer Torah. At the end of each hakkafah , 
there is a great deal of singing and dancing on the part of all the par¬ 
ticipants. The hakkafoth are repeated during the morning service of 
the Simhath Torah festival. The Hasidim perform hakkafoth even after 
the Ma'ariv service of Shemini Atzereth, the eighth day of Sukkofh. 

The seven processions with the Sifri Torah on Simhath Torah be¬ 
came customary during the sixteenth century, in order to endear the 
Torah to the children. 


IMMORTALITY PBjn mNKH 

»* ^ ■— ^ ™ 

* * ■ * 

The belief in a continued existence after death is variously expressed 
in such terms as “revival of the dead” and “world to come.” An af¬ 
firmation of immortality is to be found in the beginning of the Amidah 
(“Thou revivest the dead ... and keepest faith with those who sleep 
in the dust”). 

The belief in the resurrection of the body, which Maimonides in¬ 
corporated into his Thirteen Principles of Faith, may have arisen from 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of the dry bones. Thi6 prophetic vision 
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is generally taken, however, as a vivid illustration of the hope of res¬ 
toration of a nation that was given up as dead: “Son of man, these 
I tones arc the people of Israel. Behold, they keep saying: Our bones 
are dry, our hope is lost, we are undone! Prophesy therefore to them 
and tell them: Thus says the Lord God: O my people, I will open 
your graves and bring you back to the land of Israel. . . I will put. 
my spirit into you, and you shall live. I will place you in your own 
land. . .” (Ezekiel 37:11-14). 

There are some who suggest that the deathlessness of the soul is 
implied in Ecclesiastes 12:7, which reads: “The dust returns to earth 
and the spirit returns to God who gave it.” 

The Wisdom of Solomon, the most important book in the Apocry¬ 
pha for the development of theology, containing a wealth of ideas 
concerning the destiny of the righteous and the wicked, associates 
immortality with reward and punishment after death: “The souls of 
the upright arc in the hand of God, and no torment shall reach them. 
In the eyes of foolish people they seemed to die, and their decease was 
thought an affliction . . . but they are at peace . . . their hope is full 
of immortality, and after being disciplined a little, they will be shown 
great kindness” (3:1-5). 

Rabbi Yehudah Halevi, the famous philosopher and poet of twelfth- 
century Spain, entertains no doubts concerning immortality. In his 
Kuzari, which is written in the form of a discussion at the court, of 
the king of the Khazars, he admits that other religions make greater 
promises of reward after death. The. Torah does not quote God as 
saying: “I will put you in gardens after death and give you pleas¬ 
ures,” but: “I will he your God and you will be my people.” 

The Jewish sages expressed themselves a great deal about the future 
world, though the Bible docs not emphasize this aspect of the Jewish 
faith. There are also allusions to the immortality of the soul in the 
translation of Elijah to heaven and in the belief of his second coining. 

Maimonides, in his commentary on the Mishnah (Sanhedrin 10:1), 
regards immortality as intellectual. The truly virtuous man, he 
writes, will pursue good for its own sake. The child has to be en¬ 
couraged to study by the offer of prizes. As man grows, his desires 
become progressively greater, and the prizes have to be increased. 
The hope of reward is inducement to the people to live virtuous lives. 
The saint requires no inducement. His slogan must be that of Anti- 
gonus of Sokho, who used to say: “Be not like servants who serve the 
Master for the sake of a reward, but be like servants who serve the 
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Master not for the sake of a reward” (Avoth 1:3). However, he con¬ 
cludes: A man loses nothing by shaping his conduct with a view to 
reward and punishment until, by habit and zeal, he arrives at an un¬ 
derstanding of the truth and serves purely out of love. Our sagos said: 
“A man should by all means learn Torah and do good deeds, even if 
it is only to gain a reward or avoid punishment, for eventually hr 
will arrive at a stage of doing good for its own sake” (Pcsahim 50b). 


RESTORING LOST GOODS HIDS rQBT! 

T " " r 

Failure to restore to the owner a lost article that has been found 
by someone is accounted as theft in Jewish law. “If someone commits 
a sin of dishonesty ... by retaining his neighbor's goods unjustly, or 
if, having found a lost article, he lied about it. . . he shall restore the 
thing that was stolen or unjustly retained by him . . . or the lost art¬ 
icle he found, or whatever else he swore falsely about; on the day of 
his guilt-offering he shall make full restitution of the thing itself, and 
in addition, give the owner one-fifth of its value” (Leviticus 5:20-24). 

Our duty of restoring lost articles applies likewise to any of our 
neighbor's property that is on the verge of destruction; it is our duty 
to save it if we can. If the rightful owner of a lost article is unknown, 
the finder is expected to consult the proper authorities. 


providence nnatfn 

tt; - 

Divine providence signifies God’s control and guidance of the uni¬ 
verse and all it contains. This is expressed figuratively in many bib¬ 
lical passages, as in Zcchariah 4:10 where we arc told that “the eyes 
of the Lord range through the whole earth.” 

Psalm 145 celebrates God’s providential care for all his creation, 
declaring that “the Lord is good to all, his mercy is over all his works... 
The Lord upholds all who fall, and raises all who are bowed down. 
The eyes of all look hopefully to thee, and thou givest them their food 
in due season. Thou openest thy hand, and satisfiest every living 
thing with favor... The Lord is near to all who call upon him. .. 
He hears their cry and saves them. . 

Id the apocryphal book of Ben Sira we find that “good and evil, 
life and death, poverty and wealth come from God (11:14). Accord- 
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ing to a talmudic statement, “a man does not even strike a finger here 
below unless it is decreed on high” (Hullin 7b). 

The same thought is expressed in midrashic literature: “A snake 
never bites, a lion never rends, a government never interferes unless 
so ordered from above” (Ecclesiastes Rabba 10:11.1). “What has 
God been doing since creation? He has been building ladders for some 
to ascend, for others to descend” (Tanhuma Mattoth 9, ed. Buber). 

Since divine providence means God's foreknowledge of all events, 
.Jewish thinkers have always made attempts to reconcile the two doc¬ 
trines that soem to be contradictory, namely: divine omniscience and 
man’s freedom of will ( yedi'ah and behirak). Rabbi Akiva declares: 
Everything is foreseen by God, yet freewill is granted to man (Avoth 
11:10), that is to say, God’s foreknowledge does not predetermine man’s 
actions, good or bad. In matters of ethical conduct man has the abil¬ 
ity to choose between alternative possibilities of action. Hence, the 
talmudic saying: “Everything is in God’s hands, except the fear of 
God” (Berakhoth 33b). Also: Man possesses the power to defile him¬ 
self and to keep himself clean (Voma 39a). He is guided on the way 
he desires to walk (Makkoth 10b). Practically all Jewish philosophers 
of the medieval period reject fatalism, pointing out that divine fore¬ 
knowledge is not identical with causation. 

Maimonidcs writes: “The theory of man’s perfectly free will is one 
of the fundamental principles of the Torah and its adherents. Another 
fundamental principle taught by the Torah is this: Wrongdoing can¬ 
not be ascribed to God. All afflictions as well as all kinds of human 
happiness are distributed according to justice. . . I do not believe 
that it is through divine providence that a certain leaf drops from the 
tree, nor do I hold that when a spider catches a fly it is the result of 
a special divine decree in that moment. 

“In all similar matters the action is entirely due to chance. It may 
be by mere chance that a ship sinks with all her contents, or the roof 
of a house falls upon those within. But it is not due to chance that 
the men drowned or otherwise inj ured j ust happened to be in the ship 
or the house. It is due to the will of God and his method of justice 
which our mind is unable to understand. The prophetical books de¬ 
scribe God’s providence only in relation to human beings. .. 

“Every person has his individual share of divine providence {hash" 
gakah peratith) in proportion to his perfection. It is wrong to say that 
divine providence extends only to the species and not to individual 
beings, as some philosophers teach. .. There is an essential distinc- 
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tion between Cod’s knowledge and ours; as we cannot accurately 
comprehend his essence, so we have no correct notion of his knowl¬ 
edge. . (Guide, 3:17-20). 

Maimonides’ theory has been described as showing that man knows 
what liberty is better than what providence is. Modern Jewish the¬ 
ology has not advanced the subject beyond Maimonides. 


HASHK1VENU 

* * * « H 

* 

The night prayer Ha shkivenu. preceding the Amidoh of the Ma'arir 
service, ends on weekdays with the words iy? lay l fill? (who 

guardest thy people Israel forever), ami on Sabbaths and festivals 
it concludes with the words: “who spreadest, the shelter of peace over 
us and over all thy people Israel and over Jerusalem.” 

The expression 01?IP 11310 DHOTI, instead of the weekday ending 
is used to express the idea of peace which fills the Jewish home on 
Sabbaths and festivals. Howcvei, this version is quoted in the Pal¬ 
estinian Talmud (Berakhoth 4:5) as of daily usage. The compromise 
between the two competing variations, the Babylonian and the Pal¬ 
estinian, was effected by the Geonim, who introduced one for Sab¬ 
baths and one for weekdays. 


HASKALAH 

t t : - 

Under the influence of Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1780), philosopher 
and pioneer of German enlightenment, there began to flourish a move¬ 
ment among certain sections of European Jews to acquire western 
culture, to adopt the language, dress and habits of the iion-Jcwish 
neighbors. In 1783, the Society for the Cultivation of Hebrew Liter¬ 
ature began publishing the periodical Hammeasxif for the purpose of 
fighting the battles of light against darkness, utilizing the Hebrew 
language as the best medium for the dissemination of western ideas 
among talmudically trained Jews. 

The objective of the Haskalsh movement was a complete translor- 
mation in education and habits of life, a revolt of youth against ciders, 
of communities against tbeir leaders. Sympathy was aroused for 
young people who had spent the best years of their youth in dark 
rooms over talmudic works. The inadequate Jewish system of educa- 
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I ion was generally deplored as one of the main causes for the many 
pvils which beset Jewish life in Lhose days. Rabbi Israel Salanter 
(1810-1883), whose goal was to disseminate knowledge of the Talmud 
over the widest possible area, made efforts to improve the method of 
study so as to achieve greater results with less expenditure of energy 
and time. He furthermore urged that ethical literature be included in 
llie curriculum of the Jewish schools. As a result, new editions of 
Hhienl works w ere published for the use of the members of a Hevrath 
Mnxar (ethical society), established by Rabbi Israel Salanter. 

The followers of the Haskalah. (enlightenment) movement firmly 
believed that the only hindrance in the way of Jewish emancipation, 
social and political equality, was distinctiveness resulting from an 
exclusively religious education given to the children. Hence they 
strove to modernize the Jewish schools by introducing a variety of 

secular subjects into the curriculum. 

The Jewish enlightenment movement, which was parallel to the 
Herman Aufklaerung movement, soon spread from Germany to Rus¬ 
sia and Poland, where the so-called maskilim (intellectuals) made 
every effort to enlighten the Jewish masses. Though self-taught, the 
maskilim often achieved erudition which they proceeded to dissemin¬ 
ate by means of literary efforts in the Hebrew language. 

The nineteenth century Haskalah movement in Russia produced a 
rebirth of both Hebrew language and literature that eventually struck 
deep roots among the people. Although the Haskalah slogan in Rus¬ 
sia was: “Be a man outside your house and a Jew inside your home,” 
we find descriptions such as this: “The so-called aristocracy in Rus¬ 
sia ... removed from their homes and their home-life anything that 
was Jewish at- all. .. Like apes they imitated the manners and cus¬ 
toms of the non-Jew's.. . In the first anti-Jewish outbreaks, the chil¬ 
dren asked their parents: Why do they beat us? Are we, too, Jews?” 

The Russian pogroms, with government collusion, during the per¬ 
iod 1881-1905, sadly disappointed the mask ilim in their hopes. They 
were designed “to force one-third of the Jewish population to emigrate, 
Another third to be converted, and the remaining third to die of star¬ 
vation and massacre.” The Russian term pogrom, meaning destruc¬ 
tion, is often applied to the anti-Jcwish outbreaks from 1881 onward. 

The Haskalah movement then gave way to the Zionist movement, 
proceeding from the assumption that the Jewish people, desiring to 
retain their identity, cannot and will not assimilate and be submerged 
in the multitudes of the peoples of the earth. Haskalah in the origi- 



Haskalah 

nal sense came to an end, and a new ideology stressing Jewish identity 
filled the hearts of myriads. 

The Enlighenment movement in Russia and Poland culminated, 
however, in the revival of Hebrew and the production of a goodly 
number of poets and novelists. Men such as Judah Locb Gordon 
(1830-1892) and Abraham Mapu (1808-1867) expressed the longing 
of their generation for the idyllic life of ancient Israel and the optim¬ 
ism of the past, thus exerting a tremendous influence upon countless 
Jewish readers. 


suicide nmxnn 
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The Jewish prohibition of suicide is based on the traditional interpre¬ 
tation of Genesis 9:5 ("Surely I will require an account of your life’s 
blood”). Rahbi Bahya ibn Pakuda, in his Hovotk ha-Levavoth, points 
out that the nearer the relation to the murdered person, the more 
horrible the crime, and man is closest to himself. A suicide is a sentinel 
who deserted his post. It has been noted that a person is considered 
a suicide (Jiy*T? 18Xy *T3KD) only when there is ahsolute certainty that 
he premeditated and committed the act with a clear mind, not troubled 
by some great fear or worry which might have caused him temporarily 
to lose his mind ( Hatham Safer, Yoreh Deah 326). 

The laws of mourning are suspended in the case of a suicide: uu 
keri l ah, no eulogy, no shiv*ah, unless it is evident that the act was 
prompted by madness or fear of torture, as in the case of king Saul. 


hatikvah rnprin 

Hatkivah (the hope), the national anthem of Israel, was composed 
by Naphtali Hcrz Imber (1856-1909) and published in 1886. It was 
first adopted as the Zionist anthem at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The Hatikvah hymn, which expresses the Jewish unbounded 
hope for liberation, has been modified somewhat in recent years. 

The origin of the melody has been traced to a Sephardic hymn as 
well as a tune in Smetana's symphonic poem, Die Moldau. Smetana 
uses a folk theme practically identical with the first half of Hatikvah. 
The words express the Jewish yearning for the restoration of Zion 
and the hope for freedom and independence. 
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Translated from the Hebrew into English, Israel’s national anthem 
reads as follows: 

As long as deep in the heart 
There still throbs a Jewish soul, 

And along towards the east 
An eye keeps watch upon Zion— 

Our great hope is not yet lost, 

The hope of two millennia, 

To be a free people in our land 
()f Zion and Jerusalem. 


PERMISSION "inn 
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The term inn ( kctter ) is variously used in the sense of legal per¬ 
mission, legitimate action, and permitted object; it is the antonym of 
110 K (isaur), the contrary meaning of which is prohibition, and also 
prohibited object. A rabbinic scholar who is qualified to decide on 
religious questions pertaining to issur v’hetter , actions or things for¬ 
bidden or permitted, is called 71X111 71118 ( moreh hora’ah) if pro¬ 
perly ordained by a superior rabbi, who has authorized him to issue 
such decisions. Such an authorization is referred to as better hora’ah 
or semikhah. 

The term better nedarim is applied to the release from vows by the 
declaration of a moreh hora’ah after finding due reason for their an¬ 
nulment. This belongs to the category of what is known as better 
hair ham, dispensation by a scholar’s decision. Removal of a religious 
objection by the proper rabbinic authority is called better (permission). 


warning nmnn 
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Hath ra’a h is a warning, by witnesses, given to a person who is about 
to commit a criminal act, letting him know the penalty which he will 
incur. Rabbinic law provides that, immediately before perpetrating 
u crime, the offender must be cautioned of the gravity of his act; 
otherwise, guilty intention cannot be proved. Guilty intention alone 
can render a person subject to full penalty for his crime. 

This principle is based on the fact that many sins are committed 
through ignorance and error. The warning must name the particular 
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punishment which the contemplated crime entails, whether corporal 
or capital; otherwise, the legal penally attached to the crime cannot 
be imposed (Sanhedrin 8b; Makkoth lfia). 

This does not apply to a burglar, since the very crime of burglary 
constitutes his warning (Kethubboth 34b; Sanhedrin 72b). Neither 
are false witnesses exempt from retaliatory punishment when they 
have not been forewarned, because the nature of their crime does not 
admit, of forewarning. 


HATTARATH HOKA’AII 


ntmn mnn 
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The rabbinical diploma known as hatfaralh hora’ah (permission to 
decide on religious questions) certifies that, after a thorough examina¬ 
tion, the candidate has proved himself competent and worthy to hr 
a rabbi* The hattaratk hora'ah is not a license, but simply a certificate 
of character and qualifications; it confers no sacred power. Commun¬ 
ities often elected rabbis who had no diplomas. A scholar who 
occupied the position of a yeshivah principal was not required to pos¬ 
sess a diploma. The haUarath hom } ah served as a substitute for the 
semikhah which could be conferred onlv in Eret-z Yisrael bv a member 
of the Sanhedrin. The title March Hora'ah is derived from the degree 
of haUarath hora’ah. The title Mtrrcnu (our teacher and guide) was 
introduced in the fourteenth century by lhihbi Jacob Moclln (Maharti) 
for one who acquired extensive talmudic learning. 

The diploma of the modern rtemikhah is in the form of a certificate 
of recommendation. Though its phraseology is partly that, of the 
original ncmikhah (yorch yorch, yadin yadin) to the effect that the re¬ 
cipient. may teach and judge, the teaching refers only to dietary and 
ritual laws nnm HID'H), and the judging only to civil cases. The repe¬ 
tition of the terms emphasizes the ordination. A haflarafh kora ah is, 
as a rule, recognised only when issued by a rabbi of acknowledged 
authority who has personally examined the candidate. 
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(' va l'Tsi y yon (a redeemer shall come to Zion) is the opening phrase 
of the closing prayer of the daily morning service. This prayer, con¬ 
sisting of biblical quotations accompanied by the paraphrase of the 
Targum, has been designed to rnable every Jew to have a daily share 

in the study of the Torah (Rashi, Sotah 49a). 

[t, is referred to ns Kedushah d’tiidra because the threefold repetition 
holy holy holy from Isaiah 6:3 forms here part of a series of other bibli¬ 
cal verses. On Sabbaths and festivals, when the Torah and the Proph¬ 
ets are publicly recited at great length, the reading of Uva VTsiyym 
is postponed till the afternoon service. On Yam. Kippur , however, 
Cm t'Tsiyyon is moved from the Minhah service to Ne'ilah, to form 
a rlivision between the two. A similar division is effected by the To¬ 
rah reading between the Musaf and Minhah services of Yom Kippur. 

The first two verses of JVX? X31 are omitted in the Ma'ariv service 
of Saturday night, because they refer to liberation which is associated 
with daytime. The liberation from Egyptian bondage is said to have 
occurred in daytime. The Saturday-night Ma'ariv service is prolonged 
by reciting the remainder of the K31 prayer, beginning with 

imp nnm, for the merciful reason that the departed souls of the 
wicked are not tormented an long as the Sabbath continues. The same 
reason has been suggested for the biblical passages DJM1 Wl and JIV1. 

In addition to the biblical mosaic of verses, several of which are 
rendered in Aramaic, Uva I'Tsiyyon contains the following petition: 
“Blessed be our God who has created us for his glory and separated 
us from those who go astray. . . May he open our hearts to his Torah; 
may he set in our heart love and reverence to do his will and to serve 
him with a perfect heart. ..” This prayer for enlightenment cor¬ 
responds to Isaiah 59:21, quoted at the beginning of Uva I’Tsiyyon. 


CONFESSION 

■ 

Jewish confession, addressed direct to God and not to an intermediary, 
is of no avail unless it expresses feelings of honest regret and sincere 
repentance. The one who confesses his sin without repenting has been 
compared to a man that holds a defiling dead reptile in his hand while 
seeking ritual purification through immersion in water; no water in 
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the world will cleanse him unless he first gets rid of the defiling object., 
for it is written: "He who confesses and forsakes his sins obtains 
mercy" (Proverbs 28:13; Ta'anith IGa). 

Nor can the Day of Atonement win atonement for the man who 
says to himself: "I shall sin and Yom Kippur will procure atonement 
for me” (Yoma 8:9). In Judaism, there is no vicarious atonement: 
the burden of a man’s guilt cannot be thrust on the shoulders of an¬ 
other; the innocent do not expiate the wrongs of the sinners. 

Commenting on Proverbs 28:13 (“He who conceals his transgres¬ 
sions shall not prosper, but he who confesses and forsakes them shall 
obtain mercy”), the sages make the observance that when a man is 
charged with a crime before a human tribunal he receives punishment 
when he admits his guilt; if he is charged before the divine tribunal, 
he receives remission if he confesses with the determination to forsake 
his sins. The general view in midrashic literature is that it is never 
too late to mend and repent, though it is pointed out occasionally 
that there comes a time when, as a result of habitual lapses and un¬ 
interrupted sin, the power of repentance is taken from a man. 

The most prominent confessions found in the Praycrbook are Askam- 
nu and Al~&et, the short form and the long form of confession. Asha Hi¬ 
nt* consists of twenty-four expressions for sin, alphabetically arranged. 
The round number of twenty-four expressions is reached by the three¬ 
fold use of the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Al-Het, alphabetic¬ 
ally arranged, is an exhaustive catalogue of sin, unrolling the whole 
range of human failings and backslidings. Each of its forty-four lines 
begins with the words A l het shekalanu (for the sin we have committed). 

The sins enumerated include: idle talk, offensive speech, evil 
thoughts, insincere confession, contempt for parents and teachers, 
fraud and falsehood, bribery, slander, arrogance, obstinacy, tale¬ 
bearing, groundless hatred, breach of trust. The confessions are 
phrased in the plural because the entire community regards itself re¬ 
sponsible for many offenses that could have been prevented. On the 
Day of Atonement, they are recited repeatedly to make the people 
intensely aware of the need of a fuller mastery over the impulses. 

Every Jew makes confession on his deathbed, in keeping with a tal- 
mudic statement: “When a man is sick and near to death, he is asked 
to make confession” (Shabbath 32a). Criminals are urged to confess 
within a short distance of the scene of execution. If they have noth¬ 
ing to confess, they are instructed to say: “Let my death be an atone¬ 
ment for all my iniquities” (Sanhedrin 6:2). 
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Yom Kippur expiates sin against God, but not sin against man, 
unless the offended party is conciliated (Yoma 8:9). If the injured 
party refuses to forgive after the third request, he is described as 
cruel. In the ease of slander, one is not duty-bound to forgive. 


VEHU RAHUM D^ITl Klill 

* 

The seven somber elegies constituting the long Vehu Rahum, recited 
during the morning service on Mondays and Thursdays, were com¬ 
posed, according to legend, soon after the destruction of the Second 
Temple. Leopold Zunz (1794-188G), however, suggests that they were 
written during the Gothic and Frankish persecutions of the seventh 
century. It has been said that whoever can read this long prayer 
without emotion has lost all feeling for what is great and noble. The 
soul of an entire people utters these elegies and supplications, giving 
voice to its woe of a thousand years. Here is nothing of make-believe, 
but everything comes from the reality of suffering and life. 

The long Vehu Rahum is recited on Mondays and Thursdays, when 
the Torah is read during the public service, because on these days the 
people would come from the suburban villages to attend the markets 
and other occasions in the cities. Even those who were unable to hear 
the Torah read on the Sabbaths could hear it read when they came 
to town during the week. Being part of the Tahanun supplications, 
Vehu Rahum is omitted on all festive occasions, such as Rosh odesh, 
Lag b'Omer, Brith MHah, and the five days preceding Shavuolh. 

The first sentence of Vehu Rahum , consisting of thirteen words, is 
held hy some interpreters to recall the thirteen attributes of divine 
mercy, described in Exodus 34:6-7. For this reason, the daily evening 
service also hegins with that sentence, borrowed from Psalm 78:38. 
“As the evening approaches, man is conscious of having sinned during 
the day, and thus begins his prayer with this appeal to the divine mer¬ 
cy” (Mahzor Vilry). The verse reads: “He, being merciful, forgives 
iniquity, and does not destroy; often he turns his anger away, and 
does not stir up all his wTath.” According to the Sefer ha-Roheah, an 
ethical work by Rabbi Elazar of WormB (1160-1238), the opening 
supplication for pardon in the Ma'ariv service is attributable to the 
fact that it has no equivalent in the ancient Temple service. In order 
to differentiate Ma'ariv from Shaharith and Minkah, a petition for 
mercy replaces a sin-offering which was presented only at daytime. 


Vayekhvllu 
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The passage in Genesis (2:1-3), declaring that when God had com¬ 
pleted the creation of the universe he hallowed the seventh day, is 
recited three times as an essential part of the Sabbath-eve service: 
during the Amidah prayer, after the Amidah prayer, and introduc¬ 
tory to the Kiddnah. According to a talmudic statement (Shabbath 
119b), he who recites this passage on Friday evenings is deemed as if 


he were God’s associate in the eroation of the world. It. has been 
pointed out that the last three words of this passage (PltPy?... K13) 
signify that the work of creation continues so long as the conflict be¬ 
tween good and evil remains undecided. Ethically, the world is still 
unfinished and it is the privilege of man to help finish it. 

It is in connection with 1?3’1 that the Talmud tjuotes a statement 
concerning a good and an evil angel accompanying every man home 
from the synagogue on Friday evening. If they find the house in good 
order, the good angel says: “May the next Sabbath he as this one." 
If, on the other hand, they find the house neglected, the evil angel 
says: “May the next Sabbath be as this one.” In each case, the sec¬ 
ond angel is obliged to respond Amen (Shahbath 119b). 


LEVITICUS 

tI : * - 

Leviticus, the third book of the Torah, is called in Hebrew Vayyikra 
from its initial word, just as the book of Genesis is called Bereshith 
because it begins with that word in the original Hebrew text. Levit¬ 
icus is primarily a book of laws, most of which concern the priests 
and Lcvites. It defines clean and unclean animals for purposes of food, 
and contains ten chapters (17-20) commonly designated as the Holi¬ 
ness Code, stressing a high moral standard and embracing laws of 
humanity and charity. Leviticus is almost entirely legislative in char¬ 
acter; the few narrative portions are subordinate to the main legisla¬ 
tive theme. The people of Israel are taught in this book to keep 
themselves in a state of purity as a sign of their steadfast adherence 
to God. 

This book presents a system of worship rich in symbolism and lofty 
in ethical standards. The desire for a visible element in worship is 
satisfied by numerous sacrifices, each designated to meet a particular 
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rippd of the worshiper. The sacrificial system symbolized self-surren¬ 
der and devotion to the will of God. The peace-offering with its com¬ 
munion feast conveyed the idea of fellowship. It served to keep alive 
the sense of dependence on God for the natural blessings of life, while 
it had the social value of promoting the solidarity of the nation. The 
daily offering symbolized Israel’s pledge of unbroken service to God. 
The fragrant smoke of incense rising towards heaven was a natural 
symbol of prayer ascending to God, as in the words of the psalmist: 
“bet. my prayer rise like incense before thee” (Psalm 141:2). 

The well-known verse, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself,” 
meaning love for any human being, summarizes much of the social 
legislation of Leviticus. The holiness of God requires human holiness, 
which includes such details us elcanlincss and self-discipline. The re¬ 
lation between hygiene and religion is stressed in the regulations about 
leprosy. Leviticus is the basis for the major part of the Jewish reli¬ 
gion. Many Jewish virtues can be traced to the influence of this 
book and its ideal laws, liberating human beings from brutality and 
bestiality. Exec rp ts: 

“You shall not steal; you shall not cheat; you shall not speak false¬ 
ly to one another. You shall not defraud or rob your neighbor; you 
shall not keep the wages of a hired laborer overnight. You shall not 
curse the* deaf, or plaec an obstacle in front of the blind.. . You shall 
not act dishonestly in rendering judgment; you shall not be partial 
to a poor man nor favor a rich man. You shall not go about spread¬ 
ing slander among your people; you shall not stand by idly when your 
neighbor’s life is at stake.. . Take no revenge and bear no grudge 
against your people, but love your neighbor as yourself. . . When a 
stranger resides with you in your Land, you shall not molest him ... 
you shall love him as you love yourself. . . You shall not act dis¬ 
honestly when using measures of length or weight or capacity. 


V’YITTEN LEKIiA 



A lengthy collection of scattered biblical verses that contain the 
assurance of deliverance, prosperity and peace, forms part of the Ma- 
‘ariv liturgy for Saturday night; it serves as an encouragement in the 
face of the new week of toil which follows the Sabbath rest. This col¬ 
lection, known as V’yilten Lekha (God grant you), ends with Psalm 
128 that emphasizes the dignity of labor: “When you eat of the 
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toil of your hands, you shall be happy. Your wife shall he like a fruit¬ 
ful vine .. . your children like olive plants around your tahlc.” 

According to a talmudic interpretation, happiness in this life and 
in the hereafter is the reward of one who enjoys what his own hands 
have produced (Berakhoth 8a). “Love work” (Avoth 1:10) is one of 
the essential principles in talmudic literature. “Even Adam did not 
taste food until he had worked, as it is written: The Lord God took 
Adam and put him in the Garden of Eden to till it and look after it” 
(Genesis 2:15). 

The majority of the talmudic sages were humhle workmen. Hence 
the statement: “Flay carcasses in the market place—if you arc in 
need—and do not say: I am a priest, a great man, and I hate to do 
this thing” (Pesahim 113a). Also: “The man who works for a living 
is greater than the man who is pious” (Berakhoth 8a). “Labor en¬ 
nobles” (Nedarim 49b). “Man dies when he stops working” (Avoth 
d’Rabbi Nathan, chapter 11). It is significant that the Hebrew word 
avodah denotes both work and worship. 


DISPUTATIONS □ TH 31 

* ■ 

Disputations between Jews and non-Jews were frequent in ancient 
and medieval times. The talmudic-midrashic literature contains ex¬ 
amples of disputations between Jews and adherents of various reli¬ 
gions. The friendliness and good humor of these religious discussions, 
at a later period, gave way to remorseless fanaticism that was directed 
not only against Jews and Judaism but also against Jewish literature. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century, twenty-four carloads of cop¬ 
ies of the Talmud were hurned in the public square of Paris. A gen¬ 
eration later, a converted Jew by the name of Pablo Christiani induced 
the king of Aragon to compel Rabbi Moses Nahmanides ( Ramban) 
to join him in a public disputation. 

Nahmanides’ disputation with Pablo, which took place at Barce¬ 
lona in 1263 and lasted four days, concerned chiefly the Jewish con¬ 
cept of the Messiah. It was debated, in the presence of the king and 
many dignitaries, whether the Hebrew prophets had predicted a Mes¬ 
siah of divine or human birth, and whether the Messiah had or had 
not already appeared. Nahmanides declared that he could not be¬ 
lieve that the Messiah had come as long as the promised cessation of 
all warfare had not been fulfilled. 
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As to the legendary aggadoth (tales) of the Midrash, he argued that 
of the three types of literature in the hands of the Jews only the Holy 
Scriptures and the Talmud were authoritative in terms of Jewish reli¬ 
gious conduct. The Midrash, which is the third branch of Jewish liter¬ 
ature, contains private opinions and individual interpretations, which 
a Jew is free to accept or reject. Xahmanides had little difficulty in 
demonstrating Pablo’s misinterpretations. 

Although he had been promised immunity and the right of free ex¬ 
pression in the course of the debate, Xahmanides was soon summoned 
before the king's court again and tried for blasphemy. He was con¬ 
demned to two years’ exile, and his account of the contest, which he 
had written for the bishop of Gerona, was ordered to be burned. Pab¬ 
lo received permission to intensify his disputations with the Jews 
throughout Aragon, while the Jews were ordered to listen to his tir¬ 
ades against Judaism and defray his expenses. Leaving his family 
and friends in Spain, Xahmanides undertook the dangerous journey 
to the Holy Land, where he arrived at the age of seventy-three and 
settled in Aero. He professed great respect for Mnimonides and de¬ 
fended him against the anti-Maimonists. 

The Tortosa disputation was the most violent of all the medieval 
religious debates ami lasted more than eighteen months (1413-1415). 
Dramatically organized to settle the question of the relative merits 
of the two religions, the disputation was conducted before a brilliant 
assembly in the city of Tortosa in northern Spain. Rabbi Joseph 
Alho, author of the philosophic work Sefer ha-Ikkarim (Book of Prin¬ 
ciples), was among the twenty-two Jewish representatives. After 
sixty-nine sessions, the verdict was what had been expected. The 
Talmud was condemned, and a variety of hostile laws against the 
Jews were enacted. During the disputation, the pope exerted con¬ 
stant, physical and moral pressure upon the Jews to become apostates. 


V’LAMMALSHINIM 

t * * — • * 

■ * 

The Shemoneh Bsreh prayer, originally consisting of eighteen bene¬ 
dictions, was increased to nineteen benedictions when, somewhat be¬ 
fore the year 100, an additional petition was inserted against traitors 
and apostates who instigated persecutions. 

Known as birkath ha-minim (benediction against the sectaries), it 
is an imprecation against the harmful tactics of the sectarian propa- 
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gandists, and reads: “May the slanderers have no hope; may all wick¬ 
edness perish instantly; may all thy enemies be soon cut down. . 

The word malshinim (slanderers) is a comparatively late substitu¬ 
tion for minim (apostates). The wording of the entire passage has 
undergone various modifications through fear of the official censors. 

Rabban Gamaliel II, who was t he first, to bear the title Nasi (princet, 
officially recognized by the Roman government, was instrumental in 
adding the prayer against the sectaries, whose activities proved injur¬ 
ious to the Jewish people. 


U’NETHANNEH TOKEF rjfjfl nSjnjI 

The prayer-poem U’nethanneh Tokef, figuring prominently in the 
Musaf service of the High Holydays, is traditionally attributed to 
Rabbi Amnon of Mayence, a legendary martyr at the time of the 
Crusades (twelfth century). Since, however, this prayer was among 
the finds in the Cairo Genizah, it must have been composed at an 
earlier date. According to some, it was published by Rabbi Kalony- 
mus ben Meshullain, one of the most eminent liturgical poets of 
eleventh-century Germany. 

This stirring poem, describing in exalted language the heavenly 
procedure on the day of judgment, has been the subject of a popular 
story, the oldest mention of which is found in the thirteenth-century 
work Or Zarua by Rabbi Isaac of Vienna; this book contains copious 
material about Jewish life in medieval Germany. The story reads: 

Rabbi Amnon, a wealthy scholar of noble descent, was repeatedly 
but fruitlessly pressed by the Archbishop of Mayence to change his 
faith. On one occasion he went so far as to ask evasively for a three- 
day respite to consider. Upon reaching home he would neither eat nor 
drink; he was sad at heart and wept bitterly because he had given the 
impression that he might renounce his belief in the absolute Oneness 
of God. When he failed to appear at the end of three days, he was 
arrested and compelled to plead guilty. As a punishment, his hands 
and feet were cut off. On New Year’s day, Rabbi Amnon was brought 
to the synagogue at his own request. When the reader ( hazzan ) w r as 
about to lead the congregation in the recitation of the Kedushah (sanc¬ 
tification), Rahbi Amnon asked him to pause. Dying from his wounds, 
Rabbi Amnon recited the prayer-poem U’nethanneh Tokef and immed¬ 
iately expired. Three days later he appeared to Rabbi Kalonymus 
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ben Meshullam in a dream and taught him this prayer that it might 
he introduced to all congregations. 

The poem depicts Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur as the days of 
heavenly judgment, when it is decreed "how many shall pass away 
and how many shall be brought into existence; who shall live and who 
shall die; who shall come to a timely end, and who to an untimely 
end; who shall perish by fire and who by water; who by sword and 
who by beast; who by hunger and who by thirst; who by earthquake 
and who by plague; who by strangling and who by stoning; who shall 
be at ease and who shall wander about; who shall be at peace and who 
shall be molested; who shall have comfort and who shall be tormented; 
who shall become poor and who shall become rich; who shall be low¬ 
ered and who shall lie raised. But repentance, prayer and charity 
cancel the stern decree.’’ The f ''nethnnneh Tokej meditation mentions 
also (lod’s consideration of human weakness and his benevolence. 


FOUR-LAND COUNCIL niS^S 573"!$ “Ijn 

The Council of Four Lands was the central body of Jewish autonomy 
in Poland between 1580 and 1764. The four lands were Great Poland, 
Little Poland, Podolia and Galicia. For nearly two centuries, until 
it was suppressed by the Polish government in 1764, the Council vir¬ 
tually governed the entire Jewish population of these provinces. 

Consisting of representatives of all the main communities concerned, 
the Council acted as a supreme court to decide on disputes between 
one community and another; to take measures for the safeguarding 
of Jewish rights, when threatened by the civil power; and to main¬ 
tain the strict discipline which was necessary for the self-preservation 
of the Polish Jews. 

The Council adopted ordinances ( takkanoth) to protect the com¬ 
munity against, individual Jews, and had, as the means of enforcing 
its decisions, the herein (ban of excommunication), solemnly pro¬ 
nounced and strictly carried out against those who defied its consti¬ 
tuted authority. The general Council, consisting usually of thirty 
men chosen by the four separate councils of the four provinces, met 
semi-annually, unless an emergency demanded an extra session. 

The number of rabbis in the Council was limited to six; the head 
was always a layman. The purpose of this arrangement was to make 
sure that matters of finance remained in experienced hands. Follow- 
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ing the Chmielnitski massacres (1648), when many communities were 
impoverished, the Council cared for countless widows and orphans. 


VATTODIENU USPlim 

W4 4 — 

The paragraph beginning with the word liy'Tim is inserted m the 
Amidah on a major festival that occurs on a Saturday night. It is 
referred to as a form of Havdnlah, describing the distinction in the de¬ 
gree of holiness between Sabbaths and festivals. Vattodienu is quoted 
in the Talmud (Berakhoth 33b) as a precious pearl (marganiiha) and 
is attributed to Rav and Samuel, the founders of intensive talmudic 
learning in Babylonia and heads of the academies at Sura and Nehar- 
dea, respectively. 

Vattodienu, a good example of a formula transformed into a poem, 
reads: “Thou, Lord our God, hast made known to us thy righteous 
judgments, and hast taught us to perform thy pleasing statutes. Thou, 
Lord our God, hast given us right ordinances, true precepts, and good 
laws. Thou hast granted us joyous holidays, holy festivals . . . Thou, 
Lord our God, hast made a distinction between the holy and the com¬ 
mon, between light and darkness . . . Thou hast made a distinction 
between the holiness of the Sabbath and the holiness of the festival... 
Thou hast distinguished and sanctified thy people Israel with thy ho¬ 
liness.” In the course of time, several variations and additions have 
modified the original composition of this paragraph, which is quoted 
in the Talmud and by Maimonides somewhat differently. 

The paragraph 13? |Hfll, which immediately follows Vattodibiu, 
mentions the pilgrim festivals as haggimand zemannim, namely: our 
festival of freedom, our festival of Malian Torah , and our festival of 
rejoicing* Since the terms haggim and zemannim are employed as syn¬ 
onyms for festivals, the phrase 13111*1 H Jfil does not mean that Pesah 
is “the season of our freedom 1 ' but rather our festival of jreedom 7 and 
so on. 
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The Zohar (Splendor), written in Aramaic in the form of a commen¬ 
tary on the Five Hooks of Moses, is the fundamental work of the mystic 
teachings of Judaism. Rich with deep religious inspiration, and con¬ 
taining many mystical interpretations of the Torah that have been 
in existence for centuries, the Zohar has served ever since its first ap¬ 
pearance os the starting-point for every kabbalistic discussion of 
J udaism. 

The Zotmr’s mystic interpretation of the Torah is based on the prin¬ 
ciple that the biblical narratives contain deeper and more vital truths 
than they literally express. According to the conception of the Zohar, 
mysterious high purposes constitute the very soul of the Torah in all 
its contents. 

Regarding the origin of the Zohar there are divergent opinions. 
There are those who defend the antiquity of certain sections, while 
others believe that Rabbi Moses de Leon compiled the Zohar from het¬ 
erogeneous sources, adding his own contributions; still others champion 
the early authorship of the entire work. The five full volumes of the 
Zohar cover about two thousand four hundred closely printed pages. 
Only fifty percent of its contents is available in an English translation. 

The Zohar first became known about the middle of the thirteenth 
century as the work of the Tanna Simeon ben Yohai, who had lived 
in the second century for thirteen years in hiding from the Roman 
persecutors after the unsuccessful Bar Kokhba revolt. Hidden in a 
cave, Rabbi Simeon and his son Elazar are said to have been visited 
on frequent occasions by Elijah, who instructed them in the esoteric 
teachings of the Torah, which form a large proportion of the subject 
matter of the Zohar. 

Summing up the kabbalistic ideas that had been developed up to 
the time of its appearance in Spain through the efforts of Rabbi Moses 
de Leon, the Zohar has played a great part in the lives and the writ¬ 
ings of many saintly rabbis since the end of the thirteenth century. 
The influence of the Zohar spread among the Jewish people with re¬ 
markable speed; the enthusiasm felt for it was shared by many non- 
Jewish scholars. After the Talmud, the Zohar is said to have exercised 
the deepest influence on Judaism. 

The mystic allegorism of the Zohar has tended to stimulate the 
imagination of the kabbalistically-minded reader and to enable him to 
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transcend the earthly existence and, by means of prayer ami devotion, 
to unite himself with God. In spite of the disastrous effects of the 
messianic movements led by Shabbethai Zevi and Jacob Frank, who 
used the Zohar as their mystic guide, this work is highly revered for 
its lofty thoughts and refined spiritual motives. It has produced in its 
readers the zest of saintly worship and of active participation in the 
betterment of the world; it has attracted students seeking an answer 
to the problems of God and man. 

The Zohar has been described as a work sealed with seven seals. It 
is a compilation of subject-matter drawn from many strata of mys¬ 
tical thought. Many of its teachings are to be found in the oldest 
portions of the Babylonian and Palestinian Tulmuds. The Zohar mir¬ 
rors Judaism as an intensely vital religion of the spirit, and contains 
excerpts from writings entitled 1) l dr a Rabba, 2) Idra Zuln, 'MMath- 
nitin, 4) Midrash ha-Ne‘elam, 5) JZa’aya Mchemna, (i) Sava, 7) Raze 
d’Razin , 8) Sefer Hekhaloth, 9) Sifra d’Tsein‘u(ha, 10) Siihrfi Torah, 
11) Tosefta, 12) Yanuka. Besides the Zohar proper, there is also a 
collection entitled Tikkune Zohar , consisting of seventy additions to 
the Zohar on Genesis. The Aramaic diction of the Zohar, blending the 
styles of the Talmud and the Targum, contains elements of Hebrew. 

The Zohar often impresses upon the mind of the reader that the 
Torah contains higher truths in addition to the literal meaning of the 
narratives and precepts. "The narratives of the Torah are its gar¬ 
ments. . . More valuable than the garment is the body that wears it, 
and more valuable even than that is the soul which animates the body. 
Fools see only the garment of the Torah; the more intelligent see the 
body; the wise see the soul of the Torah. . 

According to the Zohar, everything in the Torah has a threefold 
significance: the outward, the inner, and the innermost, which is the 
most important and the most to be desired. The highest goal of the 
religious person is to penetrate into the inmost purpose of the pre¬ 
cepts and practices. It. is with this in view that the Zohar deals with 
all ethical duties and problems. There is hardly a philosophic or eth¬ 
ical subject with which the Zohar does not occupy itself. 

In addition to the mystical ideas about the origin of the universe 
and the super-terrestrial life, the Zohar tries to show the inner worth 
and the marvelous nature of actual human beings, who are endowed 
with sublime potentialities. The Zohar stresses that every human act 
has its effect upon the universal course; the spiritual forces above de¬ 
pend for their activity upon the energizing influences from below. 
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The stories of the Zohar have fascinated many of its readers. They 
represent comradeship, love of learning, and a spirit of adventure. 
The heroes of those stories arc constantly travelling afoot while talk¬ 
ing with their companions concerning the Torah; they enliven thpir 
journeys, discussing the beautiful aspects of the earth and the mys¬ 
teries of heaven; for “the journey is made perfect only by discussing 
the words of the Torah.” 

Following are a few sayings from the Zohar; 

The ideal man has a male's strength and a female’s compassion. 

Then; is no true justice unless mercy is part of it. 

When a dog is hit. by a stone he bites a fellow dog. 

He who praises no one is an arrogant man. 

The man who praises himself shows that he knows nothing. 

Grandchildren's love is appreciated more than children’s love. 


ZUGOTH nfolT 

Five Zugoth (pairs) of leading scholars, who preceded the lannaitic 
sages in Krctz Yisnicl during a period of a hundred and fifty years, 
are listed in the Ethics of the Fathers (Avoth 1:4-12). Hillel and Sham- 
mai, the last of Ihe five Zugoth, arc regarded as the first of the Tan- 
naitn, whose interpretations of the Torah are recorded in the Mishnah 
and in other tannaitic works. Tradition reports that the first named of 
the Zugoth served as president (.Vast) and the other vice-president 
(Av-bcth-din) of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. 

They are quoted in the Ethics of the Fathers in the following order: 

1) Yos£ ben Yoezer and Yos<5 ben Yohanan 

2) Joshua ben Perahyah and Nittai of Arbel 

3) Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shet&b 

4) Shemayah and Avtalyon 

5) 11 ill el and Sham mai 


ZEKHUTH AVOTH flUK 

t : 

The Jewish idea of merit is closely connected with that of good deeds. 
The ethical idea of merit, according to Jewish thinking, implies the 
existence of three things; 1) a moral law under which man is placed, 
2) a free will which enables him to obey it, and 3) a system of re- 
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wards and punishments by which obedience or disobedience to the law 
is stressed. Conduct is meritorious when it agrees with the law and 
is at the same time voluntary. 

The phrase zekhuth avoth (merit of the fathers) implies that the 
good deeds of the ancestors contribute to the welfare of their descen¬ 
dants. The expression 1113X HOP P311 (thou rememberest the good 
deeds of the patriarchs) is repeated three times daily in the opening 
benediction of the Shemoneh Esreh prayer. The zekhulh-avolh con¬ 
cept, in Jewish theology, is expressive of the idea that individuals 
profit in their lifetime by the meritorious acts of their ancestors. The 
Torah, in the second of the Ten Commandments, clearly indicates 
that the benefits of a man's good deeds (D’SID D’pya) will extend 
indefinitely, implying that God’s mercy in rewarding righteousness 
infinitely transcends his anger in punishing the sinful (Exodus 20:G; 
Deuteronomy 7:9). 

Zekhuth Avoth has also been interpreted to imply that a person is 
best able to advance on the road to moral perfection if he starts with 
the accumulated spiritual heritage of righteous ancestors. The earli¬ 
est use of the phrase zekhuth avoth (merit of the fathers) is in the Eth¬ 
ics of the Fathers, where we read: “Let all who work for the community 
do so from a spiritual motive, for then the merit of their fathers will 
sustain them, and their righteousness will endure forever” (Avoth 
2:2). The inspiration drawn from the past will increase the zeal and 
the achievement of those engaged in doing good work. The intended 
sacrifice of Isaac (Akedah) is often mentioned in the liturgy in refer¬ 
ence to the idea of zekhuth avoth (“Even as Abraham our father held 
back his compassion from his only son ... in order to do thy will, so 
may thy mercy hold back thy anger. . .”) 


EXODUS MEMORIAL □'HXD “IDT 

* — * k —» * 1 «4 v ■ 
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The phrase in remembrance of the exodus from Egypt occurs frequent¬ 
ly in the prayers of the Sabbath and the festivals. The three pilgrim 
festivals ( Pesah, Shavuoth and Sukkoth) are, of course, directly con¬ 
nected with the exodus from Egypt. As to the Sabbath, we read in 
the Torah: “Remember that you were once a slave in the land of 
Egypt, and that the Lord your God brought you out from there by a 
mighty hand and an outstretched arm; therefore the Lord your God 
has commanded you to observe the Sabbath” (Deuteronomy 5:15). 
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The constant reference to the exodus in the Bible is explained by 
the fact that the redemption from slavery in Egypt was the greatest 
event in Jewish history. It marked the birth of the Jewish people as 
a nation and signified God’s providence in Israel s struggle for existence. 

The Torah connects the exodus from Egypt with every kind of le¬ 
gislation, social as well as religious and ethical. The Ten Command¬ 
ments begin with the far-echoing declaration: “I am the Lord your 
God who brought you out of the land of Egypt.” In reference to the 
portable sanctuary (mishkan) we read: “They shall know that I, the 
Lord, am their God who brought them out of the land of Egypt. 

In regard to the divine precepts in general, the Torah says: “Be 
careful to observe the commandments which I, the Lord, give you ... 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt.. Concerning the treat¬ 
ment of fellow men: “Do not act dishonestly. . . You shall have a 
true scale and true weights. ..Iam the Lord your God who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt. Be careful, then, to observe all my 
statutes and ordinances.” Upon dismissing a servant, “you shall not 
send him away empty-handed. .. Remember that you wore once a 
slave in the land of Egypt” (Exodus 20:2; 29:46; Leviticus 22:31; 
19:35-37). 

Israel’s venturing forth into the unknown wilderness involved a 
supreme act of faith, referred to in endearing terms: “I remember 
your youthful affection, the love of your bridal days, how you fol¬ 
lowed me in the wilderness, in a land unsown” (Jeremiah 2:2-3). 
Hence, Israel must never forget the exodus from Egypt and all that 
this historic event symbolizes. 


REMEMBRANCE 

The verb remember and its derivatives occur frequently in biblical 
and talmudic-midrashic literature. Thus we are told to think hack 
on the days of old, to reflect on the years of each generation. “Ask 
your father and he will inform you, ask your elders and they will tell 
you” (Deuteronomy 32:7). Concerning the attack of the Amalekites, 
“the Lord said to Moses: Write this down as something to be remem¬ 
bered” (Exodus 17:14). The twelve memorial stones set up by the 
Israelites at Gilgal to commemorate their passage of the Jordan were 
likewise designed for the educational advantage of future generations: 
“When your children ask you what these stones mean to you, you shall 
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tell them. .. These stones are to serve as a perpetual memorial to the 
Israelites” (Joshua 4:7). 

Psalm 137, which represents a lifelike memorial of the bitter ex¬ 
periences of exile, contains the famous expression: “If I forget you, 
Jerusalem, may my right hand be forgotten! May my tongue cleave 
to my palate if I remember you not, if I place not Jerusalem abcad of 
my joy.” Hence, the sages introduced various enactments and usages 
in remembrance of the Temple (BHpD? 131) and in memory of its 
destruction (pin? 131). 

In order to commemorate the destruction of the Temple, they or¬ 
dained that no Jew should live in royal luxury; that Jewish women 
should not wear all their jewels; that the veil covering the bride’s 
face during the huppah ceremony should contain no silver or gold 
threads. Similarly, it has become customary to break a clay vessel 
after the signing of a betrothal contract (D’Nin, tenaim), and for the 
groom to break a glass at the conclusion of the huppak ceremony. 
Even in entertaining a bride and groom, which is regarded as a re¬ 
ligious function of great merit, we are told that there should be no 
excess of rejoicing. “No person is allowed to indulge in unrestrained 
laughter, even when rejoicing in the performance of a mitzvah (Kilzur 
Shulkan Arukh 126:4). 

It has been remarked that a scattered people which remembers its 
past and connects it with the present will undoubtedly have a future 
as a people, and perhaps even a more glorious life than the one in the 
past. 


ZECHARIAH iT"CT 

I * * 

The book of Zechariah, the eleventh of the Minor Prophets, consists 
of fourteen chapters. The first eight chapters, generally referred to as 
part one, contain a scries of eight visions, by means of which the pro¬ 
phet expresses his assurance that the Lord will restore Israel’s former 
glory. The last six chapters, spoken of as part two, include prophe¬ 
cies concerning the advent of Messiah, deliverance, final victory, and 
God's reign of peace. 

Some scholars are of the opinion that the last six chapters belong 
to a much earlier anonymous author, a “Second Zechariah”; others, 
however, maintain that the so-called Second Zechariah lived at a much 
later period than the original Zechariah who, like his older eontem- 
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porary Haggai the prophet, urged the immediate rebuilding of the 
Temple in Jerusalem during the years 520-518 before the common era. 

The introduction to the book strikes the keynote to the visions it 
contains: “In the second year of king Darius, the word of the Lord 
came to Zechariah the prophet, bidding him to tell the people: “Turn 
to me, and I will turn to you; be not like your fathers, who did not 
listen to me.” Chapter eight includes words of encouragement: 

“Old men and old women shall again sit in the streets of Jerusalem. 
The streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing there. 
I will save my people from the land of the east and from the land 
of the west; I will bring them home to dwell within Jerusalem. They 
shall be my people and I will be their God. I will sow peace and pros¬ 
perity; the vine shall yield its fruit; the ground shall give its produce, 
and the skies shall drop their dew. I will save you, O house of Israel, 
nnd you shall be a blessing. Fear not, but let your hands be strong... 
These arc the things you must do: Speak the truth to one another; 
render judgments that ore true and for the common good; do not plot 
evil in your hearts against one another...” 

Zechariah s prophecies, like those of Ezekiel, are apocalyptic. The 
purpose of his night-visions is to teach the future purification of 
Jerusalem. 


ZEMIROTH D1TOT 

* 4 

* 

The Zemiroth (table songs), sung during the Sabbath meals and at 
the close of the Sabbath, sum up the very essence of holy joyousness 
that has been the keynote of Judaism. These songs and hymns, 
composed at a very early date, became particularly popular during 
the sixteenth century through kabbalistic influence. The love for song 
gave rise to many Hebrew poets, whose hymns were frequently col¬ 
lected and published by various congregations. Only a small number 
of the hundreds of Zemiroth by many medieval poets may be found 
in the current editions of the Hebrew Prayerbook. 

The custom of singing table songs, adding light and joy to the Jew¬ 
ish soul on the Sabbath, is said to be two thousand years old. Philo, 
describing the life led by the Essenes, mentions their custom to sing 
table hymns in appreciation of God's continuous vigilance and good¬ 
ness. There is a talmudic statement to the effect that when Jewish 
people eat and drink, they begin with words of Torah and hymns of 
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praise; when idolaters eat and drink, they begin with frivolity and 
obscenity (Megillah 12b). 

The tunes of the Zemiroth, reflecting the experiences of Israel, are 
mostly adapted local folk tunes that eventually became characteris¬ 
tically Jewish. Hymns like Yah Ribbon are sung to the same tune 
everywhere. This hymn was written in Aramaic by Rabbi Israel 
Najara, one of the most prolific Hebrew writers of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. His Zemiroth Yisrael, comprising three hundred and forty-six 
poems, was published at the end of the sixteenth century, and it soon 
became the most popular songbook among the Jewish communities 
in the orient. Rabbi Israel Najara (1555-1628) was one of the prom¬ 
inent members of the kabbalistic school at Safed, Upper Galilee, where 
he spent most of his life. He died as the rabbi of the community of 
Gaza. The initial letters of the verses of Yah Ribbon Olam (Kteriml 
Master of Worlds) form the name-acrostic 9N“W\ by which the poet's 
memory is immortalized. 

Though Yah Ribbon contains no allusion to the Sabbath, it is 
chanted on Friday evenings in all parts of the world. After describ¬ 
ing the wonders of God’s creation, the poet, kabbalistically inspired, 
concludes with a prayer for the redemption of Israel and the restora¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, “the city of beauty.” 

Tsur Mishello is the title of another hymn chanted as an introduc¬ 
tion to the grace ( Birkath ha-Mazon) recited after the Sabbath meal. 
Though this poem bears no relation to the Sabbath, it is not chanted 
on the busy weekdays. Its four stanzas contain the substance of the 
Birkath ha-Mazon. Like countless other liturgical hymns, this poem 
is of unknown authorship. 

Ha-Mavdil, the hymn chanted after the I lav dal ah which is recited 
to mark the conclusion of the Sabbath, was composed by Rabbi Isaac 
ibn Ghayyat of eleventh-century Spain, w r ho was the teacher of Rabbi 
Isaac Alfasi, author of the famous talmudic compendium known as 
the Rif (initials of Rabbi Isaac Fasi). Ha-Mavdil, containing refer¬ 
ences to atonement, must have been originally written for the Ne'ilah 
service of Yom Kippur. 

Here are several lines from the hymn: "The day has declined like 
the shade of a palm; I call upon God who fills all my needs... Open 
heaven’s exalted gate for me... I call for thy help. O grant redemp¬ 
tion, in the twilight, the evening of the day... We are like potter’s 
clay in thy hand; pardon our transgressions, both light and grave...” 
The acrostic of this poem is Yitzhak ha-Katan. 
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I \ primitive times, age was a necessary condition of authority. 
The Torah speaks not only of the elders among the people of Israel 
hut also among the Egyptians and the Midianites (Genesis 50:7; Num¬ 
bers 22:7). The Greek term presbuieros and the Latin term senatus 
signify an elder. During the biblical period, the elders dispensed jus¬ 
tice each within his own circle. They were powerful in both local and 
national affairs. At their request, Samuel consented to a monarchical 
form of government; through their intervention, Abner succeeded in 
appointing David king over Israel (I Samuel 8:4; II Samuel 3:17). 

During the tannatic period, the title zaken (elder) was awarded to 
a scholar. The graduates of the school of Shammai were called fl’3 ’3pl 
'KOI? (Bcrakhoth 1 la); and in general, the terms D’3j?l and D'OSn were 
used synonymously. On the other hand, an ignorant and sinful old 
man would be called ’XtSIPX ]j?l (Kiddushin 32b). The Mishnah speaks 
of the ancient elders as the recipients of the traditional teachings from 
Joshua and as the forerunners of the Sanhedrin (Avoth 1:1). 

The term X“1H8 ]j?l (zaken mamreh ) denotes a defying scholar, one 
who persists in maintaining and asserting a schismatic position against 
the final decision of the supreme court in Temple times. By rebelling 
against the majority of the Sanhedrin Gedolah at Jerusalem, and in 
issuing a contrary decision, a judge committed a capital offense, and 
his punishment was death. He was classed with the individual who 
incites others to worship false gods dVDO). The severe punishment of 
a zaken mamreh was designed to prevent an increasing series of schisms 
among the people of Israel (Sanhedrin 88a-b). 

The law concerning a zaken mamreh is derived from the Torah, 
where we read: “You shall carry out the directions they give you, and 
the verdict they pronounce for you, without turning aside to the right 
or to the left... Any man who willfully refuses to listen to the priests 
who officiate there before the Lord your God, or to the judge, shall 
die. Thus shall you purge the evil from your midst” (Deuteronomy 
17:11-12). A zaken mamreh was punished only when he decided against 
a biblical law, the transgression of which entailed the severe penalty 
of kareth (extinction). The zaken mamreh could be sentenced only by 
the Great Sanhedrin, consisting of seventy-one members, when the 
Temple was still in existence. He was punished only when he rebelled 
against a decision of the Great Sanhedrin while he was within the lish- 
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kath ha-gazith (chamher of hewn stone), which housed the Sanhedrin 
in the Temple (Sanhedrin 14b; 52a; 87a; Sotah 7b). lie was exempted 
if he rebelled in his hometown. 


ZERA'IM C'lHT 

* t: 

The first of the six divisions of the Mishnah is known under the name 
of ZeraHm (Seeds) because it contains agricultural laws, such as the 
prohibition of mixed planting, and the taxes on the products of the 
soil. Zera'im consists of eleven tractates, as follow*: 

1) Berakhoih, nine chapters, treating of benediction.* and prayers, 
especially the daily prayers. 

2) Peak, eight chapters, on questions about the corners of fields set 
aside for the use of the poor (Leviticus 19:9; Deuteronomy 24:19). 

3) Demai, seven chapters, on the requirements for tithing produce 
purchased from a person suspected of not having tithed properly. 

4) Kilayim , nine chapters, on the prohibitions of cross-breeding 
and mingling varied species of plants, animals, and clothing (Leviti¬ 
cus 19:19; Deuteronomy 22:9). 

5) Shevi'ith, ten chapters, on the laws of the Sabbatical Year (Ex¬ 
odus 23:11; Leviticus 25:1-7). 

6) Terumoth, eleven chapters, on the gifts due to the priests from 
the Israelites and the Levites (Numbers 18:8; Deuteronomy 18:4). 

7) Ma'aseroth, five chapters, on the tithe given to the Levites 
(Numbers 18:21-24). 

8) Ma'aser Sheni, five chapters, on the tithes eaten in Jerusalem 
(Deuteronomy 14:22-27). 

9) tfallah,, four chapters, on the portion of dough given to the 
priests (Numbers 15:21). 

10) Orlahy three chapters, on the forhidden fruits of trees or vine¬ 
yards for the first three yews after planting (Leviticus 19:23). 

11) Bikkurim, three chapters, on the first-fruits brought to the 
Temple (Deuteronomy 20:1-11); it contains a vivid description of the 
first-fruits offering in the Second Temple. 

The Babylonian Talmud has Gemara commentary on Berukhoth, 
the first tractate of Zera'im. The Palestinian Talmud has Gemara on 
all eleven tractates. 
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The book of Habakkuk, the eighth of the Minor Prophets, consists 
of three chapters that contain some of the noblest utterances in the 
history of religious experience. Nothing is known of the personal life 
of Habakkuk, the great prophet who, like Job, asked searching ques¬ 
tions and received answers from God. Habakkuk complains against 
the crueltieB and inhumanities of the oppressors. Their continued 
victories and successes seem to him inconsistent with divine justice. 
The Lord’s response is that evil shall ultimately perish from the earth, 
and the upright shall live by their faithfulness. Tbe book is full of 
force, thought, and poetic expression. It possesses unique religious 
values, marking reflective thinking concerning an ethical universe. 
The language used is that employed by Amos, Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

“How long, O Lord, shall I cry for help and thou wilt not hear? 
I complain to thee of wrongs, and thou dost not help. Why dost thou 
show me evil and make me look upon misery? Oppression and out¬ 
rage confront me; strife and contention arise. The law is slack, and 
justice never appears; the wicked beset the righteous, and justice goes 
forth twisted. . (1:2-4). The prophet stations himself on a watch- 

tower and looks hopefully for a divine answer. The tower is not a 
literal tower, but the inner light of revelation whereby he ponders 
the problems. 

“Thy eyes are too pure to behold evil; thou eunst not gaze upon 
wrongdoing. Why, then, dost thou look on faithless men and keep 
silent when the wicked swallow up the innocent? Thou hast made 
men like the fish in the sea, like crawling things without a ruler. The 
foe hooks all of them, drags them out with his net, and joyfully gathers 
them up. Through them he lives in luxury, and his food iB plentiful. 
Shall he keep on emptying his net, murdering people without pity?... 

“The good man lives by his faith; the arrogant man shall not abide. 
His greed is as wide as the netherworld; like death he never has enough. 
Woe to him who heaps up what is not his own; how long can it last? 
Woe to him who acquires unjust gain. . . The stone shall cry from the 
wail, and the beam in the woodwork shall echo the call. Woe to him 
who builds a city by bloodshed, and founds a town on crime! The toil 
of nations ends in smoke, and peoples wear themselves out for naught. 
But the knowledge of the Lord’s glory shall fill the earth, as water 
coven the sea.” 
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Some scholars maintain that Habakkuk was a younger contempo¬ 
rary of Isaiah; others place him later, as a younger contemporary of 
Jeremiah. It is difficult to know the precise date of his prophecy. 


HEVRAH KADDISHA KEf'lp (“TDI"! 

Hevrah Kaddisha (sacredsociety) is the title applied to the group 
formed for burying the dead and supervising the burial arrangements. 
This has always been regarded as a holy duty, a religious act of great 
merit, a deed of kindliness and of piety. Though societies for this pur¬ 
pose must have existed in talmudic times, the formation of the first 
Hevrah Kaddisha is credited to Rabbi Judah Loew ben llezalel (Ma- 
haral) of Prague (1530-1G09), who wrote ethical works and enjoyed a 
great reputation as a saint, scholar, philosopher and wonder-worker. 

Historical records of such societies date back to the beginning of 
the seventeenth eentury. Generally, the membership consists of eigh¬ 
teen, the numerical equivalent of *n (alive), or a multiple of eighteen. 
On the seventh of Adar, the anniversary of the death of Moses, it is 
customary for these groups to celebrate with a banquet following a 
fast observed in memory of the dead. In the Talmud, mithassekin and 
gomli hasadim are mentioned as supervising the burial functions (Mo- 
‘cd Katan 24 b; Kethubboth 8 b). 


HAGGAT 'an 

The book of Haggai, the tenth of the Minor Prophets, consists of 
four prophecies delivered within the space of four months in 520 be¬ 
fore the common era. A contemporary of Zechariah and Malachi. 
Haggai is one of the last three literary prophets. His prophetic activ¬ 
ity occurred eighteen years after Cyrus had permitted the exiles to 
return to Judea. The work of rebuilding the Temple had been at a 
standstill for seventeen years, because of the hostile Samaritans who 
interfered with the work of restoration. 

Haggai sent four messages urging the returning exiles to rebuild 
the Temple in Jerusalem. He roused the energies and the aspirations 
of the people who started a new life in Judea: “You who saw the 
Temple in its former splendor, what do you think of it now? You 
think nothing of it? Yet, take courage .. . work, for I am with you. 
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Once again the treasures of all nations shall come in, and 1 will fill this 
house with splendor. The silver is mine, the gold is mine ... upon 
this place I will bestow prosperity” (Haggai 2:3-8). 

Ilaggai’s unadorned prose reflects the wretched situation of Jeru¬ 
salem prior to the arrival of Neheraiah, who was twice governor of 
Jerusalem in 445 and 433 before the common era. His noble charac- 
ler and strong self-reliance, combined with a serene trust in God, 
contributed to his success in fortifying Jerusalem physically and 
spiritually against the surrounding enemies of his people. The book 
of Haggai is deemed of great importance as a historical source, be¬ 
cause together with the book of Zechariah it lifts the veil over the 
obscure period from 5C1 to 444 before the common era. The revival 
of Judaism, it is shown, was created by the practical measures of 
\ehemiah. 


FEASTS AND FESTIVALS D^OTl □“'SPl 

v 4 4 

4 

Th e terms D'in and D'IDl are frequently used interchangeably in the 
sense of festivals. In Maimonides’ Mishnek Torah, the division con¬ 
taining the laws concerning the feasts and festivals bears the title D'JDl 
(/nnannim). Hence, the phrase Winn pt means our festival of free¬ 
dom and not, os rendered in some texts and Prayerbooks, “the season 
of our freedom." Similarly, Unn&P pi means our festival of rejoicing , 
and not “the season of our rejoicing.” 

The seven biblical festivals, occurring within the first seven months 
of the year, include the three pilgrimage festivals (shalosh regalim ): 
Pesah, Shavuoth and Sukkoth; the High Holydays, known as Yamim 
Nora'im (Days of Awe): Rosh flashanah and Yom Kippur; Shemini 
Atsereth, the eighth-day festival following the seven days of Sukkoth; 
and the most important new moon festival occurring on the first day 
of the seventh month. 

The symbolic significance of the sacred number seven is conveyed 
in the circumstance that the Sabbath is the seventh day; the sabbat¬ 
ical year is the seventh year; the jubilee, the first after seven times 
seven years; forty-nine days elapse (7X7) between Pesah and Shairu- 
oth; Pesah and Sukkoth each consisting of seven days. 

The three pilgrim festivals, originally pastoral in character, mark¬ 
ing the spring (barley), summer (wheat), and autumn (fruit) harvests, 
respectively, are referred to as haggim, implying rhythmic processions 
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around the sanctuary. On Pesah, Shavuoth and Sakkoth, adult males 
had to appear in the Temple with gifts showing their gratitude for the 
divine blessings of the land (Deuteronomy 16:16-17). The term hag 
is applied to all the pilgrim festivals, but especially to Sukkoth; the 
term mo'ed (appointed season), used interchangeably with hag, refers 
to these festive occasions taking place on specified days. 

The first and last days of Pesah and Sukkoth are considered festive 
days, when work is prohibited somewhat less rigidly than on the Sab¬ 
bath and Yom Kippur (cooking and preparing vital food is permitted, 
except on Shabbath and Yom Kippur) \ the intermediate days between 
the first and last days of Pesah and Sukkoth, known as Hoi ha-Mo'ed, 
are non-festive in the sense that work, the neglect of which would 
entail a financial loss, is permitted. 

Sukkoth, the hag par excellence, is designated as zeman simhathenu 
(our festival of rejoicing) in the liturgy. In Temple times, the eve of 
the second day of Sukkoth was proverbial for the rejoicing occasioned 
by the ceremonial drawing of water (nDKHPn Jl’D Jin DIP). The Water 
Feast began at nightfall and lasted till the following morning. The 
outer court of the Temple was brilliantly illuminated. Priests and 
Levites, in stately torchlight procession, accompanied by the playing 
of all sorts of musical instruments, made the circuit of the Temple 
court, while the women were looking on from their galleries. 

During the day, the great feature was the procession which accom¬ 
panied the priest who had been allotted the duty of drawing water 
for the libation ceremony from the pool of Siloam at Jerusalem. Hence 
the traditional statement: “Whoever has not witnessed this celebra¬ 
tion has never seen real rejoicing” (Sukkah 5:1). The Torah is fre¬ 
quently compared to water that purifies. In Numbers 24:7, the 
constant flow of water is symbolic of numerous descendants. In 
Isaiah 12:3 we read: “With joy shall you draw water from the foun¬ 
tains of deliverance.” Hence the joyous procession to and from the 
well on the second day of Sukkoth. 

The post-biblical festivals, regarded as workdays because they are 
not described as holy days, are: planukkah, Purim, Lag b’Omer, Tu 
Bishvat. Isru flag (hind the festival) is the semi-festal day after each 
of the three pilgrim festivals (Pesah, Shavuoth, Sukkoth), when the 
pilgrims left Jerusalem for their homes in the times of the ancient 
Temple. In biblical times, the first day of the month, Rosh Hodesh, 
was celebrated as a holiday (I Samuel 20:18; II Kings 4:23; Isaiah 
1:14) with special sacrificial offerings (Numbers 28:11-15). 
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Simhath Torah (Rejoicing of the Torah), celebrated in Israel on 
Shemini Atsereth, the eighth day of Sukkoth, and in the Diaspora on 
the ninth dav, was not known in talmudic times. It came into use 
presumably around the ninth century in Babylonia, where the one- 
year cycle for the reading of the Torah prevailed. On Simhath Torah, 
the last section of the Five Books of Moses is read, thus concluding 
the one-vear cycle, and immediately the new cycle is begun by the 
reading of the first chapter of Genesis. 

Nathan Torah (bridegroom of the Torah) is the title given to the per¬ 
son who is honored with the reading of the concluding section of 
Deuteronomy, while fjathan Bereshith (bridegroom of Genesis) is the 
title applied to the one who is honored with the reading of the initial 
section of the Torah. One of the outstanding features of Simhath To¬ 
rah is the sevenfold procession around the synagogue, referred to as 
fiakkafoth (circuits), which became customary in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Every adult person in the congregation, bearing a Torah scroll, 
is given the honor to participate in any one of the processions, often 
followed by children carrying flags inscribed with expressions like: 
“Thrill with joy over the Torah!” (TTVin MIBBS 111 am W). 


PIAD GADYA "111 

t : - 

H a d G a d y a, the song intended for the entertainment of the children 
so us to keep them awake until the conclusion of the Seder service the 
first two nights of Passover, consists of ten stanzas written in the 
form of a nursery rhyme and phrased in the simplest style of Aramaic- 
Hchrew. It was not made part of the Haggadah text until late in the 
sixteenth century, when it was included in the Prague edition of 1590. 
Many still regard it as an allegorical song, though scholars surmise 
that it is simply a nursery rhyme based on a popular French ballad. 

The principal idea conveyed in this song is, it seems, identical with 
Hillcl’s famous utterance concerning measure for measure: “Because 
you have drowned others, others have drowned you; and those who 
have drowned you shall themselves be drowned” (Avoth 2:7). 

The refrain about the “kid father bought for two zuzim” has been 
taken to mean the people of Israel whom God acquired os his own by 
the two tablets of the covenant. The animals and the inanimate ob¬ 
jects, as well as the butcher and the angel of death, are employed by 
God as means of mutual chastisement for wrongs committed. 
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The name for the old-fashioned religious elementary school was hedc r 
(room), because it was held in the room where the teacher and his 
family lived. The hours of study began early in the morning and last¬ 
ed to eight or nine in the evening. The instruction started with the 
mechanics of Hebrew reading and proceeded to Bible, Mishnah and 
Talmud. The pupils that showed promise kept advancing to evcr- 
higher grades, then to the beth ha-midrash and yeshivah, where they 
were grounded in the Talmud and the vast literature which had grown 
about it. 

A minimum of Jewish education was possessed even by the weaker 
students who dropped out in the lower grades to learn a trade. The 
Talmud Torah (teaching of the Torah) was a community school main¬ 
tained for poor children whose parents could not afford to pay tuition 
to the melammed (teacher). Thus Jewish education was widely dif¬ 
fused, and ordinary men in moderate circumstances commanded a 
fund of Jewish learning, which was maintained and nurtured through¬ 
out life. The daily congregational services, morning and evening, 
were always combined with varied kinds of Jewish learning: courses 
in Rashi’s commentary on the Torah, or in Talmud, or in laws and 
customs. 

Elementary schools existed in every Jewish community. The higher 
schools for advanced students ( yeshivoth ) were supported by the com¬ 
munity, while the elementary schools ( kadarim ) were private in the 
sense that the teachers received their fees directly from the parents, 
though they were authorized by the community. The hoys were 
taught the mechanics of Hebrew reading in three months. In the 
fourth month the reading of ffummash was started with the book of 
Leviticus {Vayyikra). During the second three months they read a 
portion of the weekly sidrah in Hebrew. The following six months 
were used in translating the weekly sidroth into the native tongue of 
the pupils. By the age of thirteen the pupils had studied selections 
from the Talmud with the commentaries. 

The talmudic expression linokoth shel beth rablxin Rabies of the 
teacher’s house) may well indicate that the custom of giving instruc¬ 
tion in the house of the teacher dates back to an early period in Jewish 
history. Originally, the word pll*fl, derived from the verb pl\ was 
applied to an infant nursed by its mother. 
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In biblical times the months were commonly distinguished by num¬ 
ber: the first, the third, the seventh month. The names of only four 
Hebrew months are found in Bible narratives relating to the period 
preceding the Babylonian exile: Aviv, Ziv, Ethanim, Bui (Nisan, Iyyar , 
Tishri, Marheshvan). After the Babylonian captivity we find the 
ItabyIonian names of the months, which are now employed in every 
Jewish calendar: Nisan, Iyyar , Sivan, Tammuz, Av, Elul, Tishri, Mar- 
heshvan, Kislev, Tevcth , Shevat , Adar, va-Adar or Adar Sheni. The ac¬ 
cepted Jewish calendar is based on the extremely accurate system 
published by Hillel II in 359, making the months to alternate between 
thirty and twenty-nine days. 

Nisan, Sivan, Av, Tishri, Kislev and Shevat have each thirty days; 
the other six months have twenty-nine days each. In a leap year, con¬ 
sisting of thirteen months instead of twelve, when Adar is doubled, 
the first Adar has thirty days, the second twenty-nine. When the pre¬ 
ceding month has thirty days, its last day is celebrated as the first 
day of Rosh Hodesh, while the second day of Rosh Hodesh marks the 
first day of the new month. Otherwise, Rosh Hodesh consists of one 
day, marking the first day of the new month. 

The month can contain only whole days, and lunation requires 29 
days, twelve hours, 44 minutes, 2.8 seconds, elapsing between two 
successive new moons; hence the alternation between thirty and 
twenty-nine days. This does not fully absorb the forty-four minutes 
2.8 seconds above the twelve hours. For this reason, Marheshvan is 
as often as necessary lengthened to thirty days. Since Yom Kippur 
may not come on a Friday or a Sunday, on account of the great in¬ 
convenience of preparing food, the first day of Rosh Hashanah cannot 
occur on Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday. Nor can Hoshana Rabbah, 
when the willow branches are struck against the ground at the end 
of the synagogue service, fall on a Sabbath. The adjustment is made 
at the end of Marheshvan and Kislev in the preceding year. Mar- 
heshvan signifies the eighth month in Babylonian; since the letters & 
and 1 interchange (so also 1 and ’), )WmB-)B0 mi (eighth month). 

The new-moon benediction, quoted in Sanhedrin 42a, ends with the 
phrase D'Pin nnriD, where the word hodesh is used to designate the new 
moon. It should be rendered renewsl the moons. The name m* (moon) 
has been connected with mut (wanderer). 
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DUTIES OF THE HEART HUII"! 
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One of the moat widely read and deeply loved ethical works has been 
floi'oth ha-Levavoth or Duties of the Heart by Rabbi Bahya ibn Pakuda 
of eleventh-century Spain, the most popular Jewish philosopher of 
the Middle Ages. The first systematic presentation of the ethics of 
Judaism, Rabbi Balya’s Duties of the Heart describes the Jewish faith 
os a great spiritual truth founded on reason, revelation, and tradition. 

Combining depth of emotion, poetic imagination, eloquence and 
exquisite diction with a keen intellect, the author appeals to the sen¬ 
timents and stirs the hearts of his readers. He declares that a man 
may be as holy as an angel and yet he will not equal the one who leads 
a fellow man to righteousness. 

Bafiya’s great personality, rich in piety and touching humility, 
shines through every line of his Duties of the Heart. In his chapter on 
humility, he declares that humility is expressed in gentle conduct 
toward fellow men, whether or not they are of equal standing. Tt 
springs from a consideration of one’s own failings and shortcomings. 
Humility is shown especially in refraining from rinding fault in others. 

Faith, he says, must be intellectual, not blind and unreasoning. 
God’s existence is knowable from the fact that non-existent beings 
cannot create existent beings. Tradition alone, without the support 
of scientific proof, is sufficient for those who are not able to study. 
But, “if you are a man of intellect. . . you are obligated to use your 
own faculties to gain clear and definite knowledge of the truth, so 
that your faith and conduct may rest on a foundation of tradition, 
reason, and personal understanding.” 

He writes: Life and death are brothers that dwell together; they 
cling to each other and cannot be separated. They are joined by the 
two extremes of a frail bridge over which all created beings travel. 
Life is the entrance; death is the exit; life builds, death demolishes; 
life sows, death reaps; life plants, and death uproots. Know that 
yesterday shall never come back; nor should you say: “I shall do it 
tomorrow.” Hasten to do your task every day, for death may at any 
time send forth its arrow-like lightning. 

Bafiya s Duties of the Heart , written originally in Arabic, was ren¬ 
dered into Hebrew by Rabbi Yehudah ibn Tibbon of twelfth-century 
Spain, who translated Rav Saadyah’s Beliefs and Opinions and Rabbi 
Yehudah Halevi's Kvzari from the original Arabic into Hebrew. 
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The term hazzan originates from Assyro-Babylonian in which it de¬ 
noted overseer . In the Amarna tablets, it signifies a governor Btationed 
in Palestine by the Egyptians. In ancient Israel, the hazzan’$ duties 
included that of a sexton, taking care of the synagogue and its con¬ 
tents, as well as that of an elementary school teacher. From the roof 
of the synugoguc the hazzan announced the beginning and the end of 
the Sabbath and the festivals by sounding the shofar three times 
(Mislumh Shuhhath 1:3; Tosefta Sukkah 4:11). In modern usage, the 
hazzan is primarily the sheliah tsibbur, the congregational reader of 

prayers, referred to as cantor or precentor. 

During the medieval period, the prescribed Hebrew prayers were 
amplified by the addition of prayer-poems and hymns, known as piy- 
yutim. composed by hazzanim-payyetanim, such as Rabbi Elazar ha- 
Kallir of the eighth century, whose numerous piyyutim are to be found 
in the current editions of the Siddur and the Mahzor. The hazzan in 
the Middle Ages was often a combination of poet, composer, and sing¬ 
er, whose melodies have been preserved down to our time. In the 
twelfth-century work Sefcr Ifa.sidim there is a statement which reads: 
“If you cannot concentrate when you pray, search for melodies and 
choose a tunc you like. Your heart will then feel what you say, for 
it is the song that makes your heart respond.” 

As a rule, the hazzan of the medieval period was a man of extensive 
learning and of high esteem. Consideration of character took pre¬ 
cedence to consideration of voice quality. It often happened that the 
hazzan was the only member of the congregation who possessed a 
Prayerbook manuscript which included many poetic interpolations. 
The congregation was therefore greatly dependent on the hazzan, and 
netually led by him, in the worship services. 

Hazzanim, in the modern sense, who are influenced by the musical 
style of non-Jews, were strongly disliked by tfasidic leaders. Rabhi 
Jacob Joseph of Polonnoye, author of Toledoth Yaakov Yosef, which 
is the primary source for the teachings of Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov, 
writes: “Our souls are sick with listening to hazzanim... They sin 
and bring others to sin. When they prolong tbeir melodies without 
end, the people gossip in the synagogue, interrupting the silence of 
prayer. . . Originally, the hazzan sang devoutly ... he was the most 
important person in the city, expressing the proper meaning of each 
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word he sang. Hence, our tradition is opposed to the changing of 
melodies which fit the words of the prayers- In the course of time, 
however, the hazzan has ceased to pray at all, stressing only the 
melody. . 

This was written in the latter part of the eighteenth century, when 
the impact of musical progress made itself felt among hazzanim who, 
in an earlier period, used to carry melodies and customs from one 
community to another, thus contributing to the unification of the 
musical tradition of the synagogue. 


HAZAK HAZAK! 1 ptH 

At the completion of any of the Five Books of Moses, read publicly 
in the synagogue, the congregation stands up and exclaims: ptn pin 
pinnil (“Be strong, be strong, and let us take courage!”). This unan¬ 
imous response on the part of the congregation is reminiscent of the 
expression 13 ay Ty3 pinn31 pin (“Be strong, and let us be of good 
courage for our people!”) in II Samuel 10:12 and I Chronicles 19:13. 
This is understood to mean: Let us gather courage to live in accord¬ 
ance with the teachings contained in each of the five books of the 
Torah. The Sephardim are accustomed to greet the person who i* 
honored with being called up to the Torah by saying ”|T131 pin. 


HAZAKAH 



Hazakah (taking hold, possession) signifies in talmudic law any 
claim based on undisturbed possession of landed property during the 
legal period of three years. If a man has no title-deeds, his claim to 
rightful ownership can be sustained if he can prove three years' undis¬ 
puted possession. The term hazakak, combining the meaning of hold¬ 
ing, occupation and presumed ownership, is a title not supported by 
documents or witnesses, but based on the mere fact of possession. 

Such possession creates a presumption of ownership only if the pos¬ 
sessor pleads at the time that he obtained the object in a lawful man¬ 
ner, by purchase or gift. If he does not advance this plea, the fact of 
three years’ possession has no legal value. This is expressed by the dic¬ 
tum npin WK rnyB nay J’KIP npin (Bava Bathra 3:3), possession 
without a plea of purchase or any legal acquisition gives no title. 
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The word hazakah is also used in the sense of inference, such as the 
presumption that none will marry without first ascertaining the phy- 
nic:Ll condition of the party he marries (Kethubboth 75b). 

The term hazakah has a variety of meanings in Jewish legal litera¬ 
ture: 1) the formal taking possession of real property; 2) possession 
under circumstances giving rise to the presumption of rightful owner¬ 
ship; 3) a legal presumption; 4) reputation. Formal protest by the 
original owner within the three-year period of possession is, under 
Jewish law, sufficient to overcome the presumption {hazakah) of right¬ 
ful ownership arising from such possession. 



Various words are employed in the Bible to denote sin. Though they 
are often used interchangeably, their primary signification reveals the 
inner meaning of the biblical conception of sin. The word KCn, used 
most frequently, connotes missing the mark. That is to say, the good 
action leads to a positive result, while the sinful action leads to no re¬ 
sult.. The term rv (sin) denotes something distorted and twisted, 
while the word is derived from the verb to rebel. In order that 
life should be kept intact, every sin brings its punishment, inflicted 
hv the Author and Guardian of life. 

a 


HAY YE ADAM 'Yl 

IT 

The books ffayyi Adam and fjokhmalh Adam by Rabbi Abraham 
Danzig (1748-1820) represent the most important works on Jewish 
law and ethics after the Shulhan Arukh, composed by Rabbi Joseph 
Karo of the sixteenth century. The subject matter treated in both 
kfayyt Adam and Ijokhmath Adam coincides with that of the first two 
parts of the Shulhan Arukh, and is based on the enormous mass of 
new material which accumulated in the course of two and a half cen¬ 
turies after the appearance of the Shulhan Arukh. The new material, 
carefully collected and sifted by Rabbi Abraham Danzig, is presented 
in a simple, easy-to-read Hebrew style, readily understandable by the 
cultured Jewish layman. 

His tfayyi Adam (human life) and tfokhmath Adam (human wis¬ 
dom) contain a remarkably precise and lucid discussion of new details 
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introduced by the more recent rabbinic authorities, referred to as the 
Aharonim. These lawcodes represent special emphasis on the ethical 
bearings of the mitzvoth and religious precepts. The famous HDT n^Dn 
(sincere prayer), written for the eve of Yom Kippur, is taken from 
the Hay ye Adam, where it was first introduced as an anonymous 
composition. 

Rabbi Abraham Danzig was horn in Danzig. At the age of four¬ 
teen, he was sent to the yeshivah of Prague, where he spent four years 
under the guidance of Rabbi Ezekiel Landau (HTirva in 13). He 
then settled in Vilna, Lithuania, where he was offered the salaried 
position of rabbi which he declined; he preferred to he an independent 
merchant instead of receiving a stipend on the basis of Jewish scholar¬ 
ship. In his later years, after having lost almost everything he pos¬ 
sessed through the explosion of a powder magazine, he accepted the 
position of dayyan or judge of a rabhinical court. He held this office 
till his death. His books met wiLh unusual success during his lifetime. 
In many Jewish communities, societies were formed for the purpose 
of studying his works. 


wisdom noDn 

t : t 

Wisdom is used in the Bible as one of the three departments of knowl¬ 
edge among the people of Israel. The other two are Torah and pro¬ 
phecy. The Torah presents the divine commandments to man; the 
prophets pass judgment on man's conduct in the light of these com¬ 
mands; the wise men, whose wisdom is embodied in the wisdom lit¬ 
erature of the Bible (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes), seek by observation 
and reflection to know things as they stand related to man and God. 
Wisdom is characterized in the Bible by such qualities as honesty, 
chastity, sobriety, diligence. In chapter thirty-one. the virtues enum¬ 
erated by Job are: a blameless family life, consideration for the poor 
and weak, charity, modesty, generosity, hospitality to strangers, hon¬ 
esty, and just dealings. 

Wisdom has been described as one of the five types of writing dis¬ 
tinguishable in the Hebrew Bible, the other four being historical, 
legal, devotional, and prophetic. The practical aspect of wisdom, 
consisting of sound advice in handling the problems of daily life, is 
exemplified in the teachings of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, where the 
ideal of life is a composite of patience, endurance, discretion, work, 
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helpfulness toward the distressed, and consideration for one’s fellow 
man. According to the teachings of the Jewish wisdom literature, the 
host aid to the leading of a virtuous life is the Torah, which enables 
man to check mental disturbance. It proclaims that suffering for a 
worthwhile cause brings blessedness. Here are a few examples: 

Happy is the man who gathers wisdom; no treasure can compare 
with it. Can a man take fire in his lap without burning his clothes? He 
who touches a neighbor’s wife shall not go unpunished. Reprove a 
man of sense, and he will love you. The way of a fool is right in his 
own eyes, hut a wise man listens to advice. Worry weighs a man 
down; a kind word cheers him up. The man who loves his son disci¬ 
plines him. He who is kind to the poor honors his Maker. Do not 
oat the bread of a niggardly man. Never talk to a fool, for he will 
despise your words of wisdom, do seldom to your neighbor s house; 
he may grow tired of you and hate you. If your enemy is hungry give 
him food; if he is thirsty give him water. 

Biblical wisdom stresses moderation and the avoidance of extremes. 
To be wise is to be able to control one’s tongue. Silence is the object 
of much praise in the wisdom texts. According to the book of Prov¬ 
erbs (1:13-22), no wisdom is possible apart from respect for the person 
and goods of others. The element of knowledge is always secondary, 
in the wisdom literature, to that of action. To be wise is not so much 
to be able to comprehend the ultimate secrets of life as the ability to 
lead a good life. 

“Wisdom cannot reside in the evilhearted” is an old Jewish maxim. 
Character and learning are mutually dependent upon each other. The 
character of the original thinker generally rises above the level of the 
rommonplace, since great thoughts spring from the heart. “This view 
grew to be so essential an element of the make-up of the Jew that for 
him the saint, and scholar became identical concepts” (Louis Ginzberg). 


SCIENCE OF JUDAISM DMl"! 

t : ■ - : t 

Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) is described as the founder of the new 
Jewish learning of the nineteenth century, referred to as Jiidische Wis- 
sensehaft or flokhmath Yisrael. Its object was t.o reveal Jewush litera¬ 
ture and faith to the assimilated Jews as well as to the non-Jewish 
neighbors. In 1822 he edited the Zeitschrifl fur die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, which resulted in the establishment of his Verein fur 
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Kullur und Wissenschaft der Juden (Society for the Culture and Sci¬ 
ence of Judaism). 

Heinrich Heine, a fellow student of Zunz, characterized him as a 
man of word and deed, who created and worked where others dreamed 
His monumental history of Jewish homiletics, Die Gotlesdiensllichet i 
Vorlrage der Juden , appeared in 1832. His later works included a his 
tory of Jewish liturgy and three books on medieval piyyutim and pay- 
yetanim. The Literatvrgeschichte der Synagogalen Poesie (History of 
the Literature of the Synagogal Poetry) presents a record of liturgical 
creations based on a detailed examination of some five hundred manu¬ 
scripts. In Die Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters (The Synagogue 
Poetry of the Middle Ages), Zunz meant to demonstrate the organic 
structure of medieval Hebrew poetry. He focused his attention on 
the penitential poetry (Selikoih) that grew out of the sufferings of the 
medieval Jews. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON HODI"! 

: - : r 

Described as the most important book in the Apocrypha, the Wis¬ 
dom of Solomon is written in the person of King Solomon, though the 
probable date of its composition is the first century before the common 
era. This pseudepigraph, purporting to emanate from Solomon, glo¬ 
rifies wisdom as the guide of mankind and condemns iniquity, pointing 
out the folly of materialism, skepticism, and idolatry. It has been 
surmised that the author was an Alexandrian Jew, a man of genius 
and piety, who believed in the immortality of the soul. He asserts 
that in this life the ungodly enjoy worldly pleasures, but after death 
they will vainly repent, while the righteous will enjoy bliss in the 
hand of God forever (1-5). 

He quotes the ungodly as saying: “Our life is short and miserable, 
and there is no cure when man comes to his end, and no one has been 
known to return from the abode of the dead. We were born at a ven¬ 
ture, and hereafter we shall be as though we had never existed, be¬ 
cause the breath in our nostrils is smoke, and reason is a spark in the 
beating of our hearts; when it is quenched, the body will turn to ashes, 
and the spirit will dissolve like empty air. And in time our name will 
be forgotten, and no one will remember what we have done. . . 

“So come, let us enjoj r the good things that exist. .. Let us have our 
fill of costly wine and perfumes, and let us not miss the spring flow- 
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era... Let our strength be our law of uprightness, for weakness is 
proved useless. .And in reply to these utterances he continues: 
"Their wickedness blinded them. .. For God created man for im¬ 
mortality, and made him the image of his eternity, but through the 
envy of Satan death came into the world. .. The upright souls are 
in the hand of God, and no torment can reach them” (2:1-3:1). 


I10L HA-MO‘ED "Itfton 

i * * 

11OL ha-Mo'ed, the half-festive days between the first and the last 
■ * 

days of Pesah and Sukkoth, on which only essential work may be per¬ 
formed, retains as much as possible of the holiness of the festival. 
Though the Torah does not prohibit work during l$ol ha-Mo‘ed, it 
endows these intervening days with a festive character. 

No marriages are performed on IJol ha-Mo‘ed, because one celebra¬ 
tion must not be superimposed on another (nnfilPa niTOIP paiyn J’K); 
mourning is prohibited; tefillin are not put on during the morning ser¬ 
vices by a large majority of observant Jews; the special festival pray¬ 
ers are recited; the meals are eaten in the sukkah during ifol ha-Mo l e.d 
Sukkoth, and the eating of hametz is prohibited during J/o/ ha-Mo'ed 
/Vsnh. 
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H ALLAH n*9n 
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The priest’s share of the cake ( hallah ), donated in Temple times to the 
kohanim, is a biblical law: “When you enter the land into which 
1 will bring you and when you eat of the food of the land, you shall 
present an offering to the Lord. You shall offer a cake of the first of 
your dough . . . throughout your generations” (Numbers 15:18-21). 
This Iaw does not specify what proportion of the dough should go to 
the priest; hence the talmudic sages defined hallah as h' 4 th of the loaf, 
and Hath from a baker. 

Wallah is taken from wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye used in the 
baking of bread. If the hallah is not taken from the dough, it must 
be taken from the bread. Since hallah can no longer be observed as 
a priestly offering, and in order that this mitzvah may not be forgotten, 
Jewish housewives in preparing bread are bidden to throw a small 
portion of it (the size of an olive) into the fire. This is accompanied 
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by a benediction: “Blessed art thou . .. who hast sanctified us with 
thy commandments, and commanded us to set aside hall ah." 

This is one of the special religious acts performed by women. The 
name hallah is applied to the Sabbath loaves, from which hallah has 
presumably been set aside. It is customary to set aside something 
for charity in conjunction with the removal of hallah. 


HILLUL HASHEM 

» ■ w 

Hillul Hashem, the opposite of Kiddush Hashem , denotes defama¬ 
tion of the divine name through an act performed in defiance of re¬ 
ligious or ethical principles. The term Kiddush Hashem (sanctification 
of the divine name), applied particularly to martyrdom, is extended 
to any act of integrity which reflects creditably on the Jewish people 
and the Jewish faith. Both concepts are based on Leviticus 22:32, 
which reads: “You shall not profane my holy name; I will be hallowed 
among the Jewish people of Israel." 

Any misdeed toward a non-Jew is considered an unpardonable sin, 
because it gives a false impression of the moral standard of Judaism. 
Every Jew is described as holding the honor of his faith, and of liis 
entire people, in his hands. According to a statement in the Ethics 
of the Fathers, “wild beasts come to the world on account of perjury 
and the profanation of God’s name" (Avoth 5:11). This is explained 
as referring to wild beasts in the shape of human beings who are 
motivated by blind prejudice and groundless hatred against the 
Jewish people. 


dreams ntoi^n 

* 

The book of Daniel is full of dreams which border on prophecy. The 
interpretation of dreams became a recognized art. The Talmud cites 
examples of men who received payment for the function. Twenty- 
four interpreters are said to have practised at the same time in Jerus¬ 
alem. A eertain Bar Hedya shaped his interpretation according to 
the amount received (Berakhoth 56a-b). Ancient Babylonians had 
implicit trust in dreams as means of guidance; on the eve of impor¬ 
tant decisions they slept in temples, hoping for dream counsel. The 
Egyptians composed elaborate works for dream interpretation. Jo- 
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soph, in Egypt, and Daniel, in BahyIonia, were noted for their power 
of interpreting dreams. Following are several talmudic statements 
concerning dreams: 

“A dream which is not interpreted is like a letter which is not read... 
Neither a good dream nor a bad dream is ever wholly fulfilled. . . 
Just, as wheat cannot be without straw, so there cannot be a dream 
without some nonsense. . . While a part of a dream may be fulfilled, 
the whole of it is never fulfilled. .. Bar Hcdya, an interpreter of 
dreams, used to give a favorable interpretation to the one who paid 
him; to one who failed to pay him he gave an unfavorable interpreta¬ 
tion. . . If one has seen a dream and does not remember it, let him 
ofTcr the following prayer during the priestly benediction: 

"Lord of the universe, I am thine and my dreams are thine. I have 
dreamt a dream and do not know what it is. . . Whether I have 
dreamt about myself or my companions have dreamt about me .. . 
if they are good dreams, confirm them like the dreams of Jose ph... 
So turn all my dreams into something good. . (Berakhoth 55a-56b). 
This prayer is included in the Prayer books and recited when the ko~ 
hanim pronounce the priestly blessing. It is recited whether the wor¬ 
shipers have dreamt or not. 

Throughout the centuries many have maintained that some dreams 
are divine communications. The Greek philosopher Aristotle stated: 
"The fact that all or most men suppose some significance in dreams 
constitutes a ground for believing that, the supposition is based on 
experience." In the Torah we read: "If there arises among you a pro¬ 
phet or a dreamer .. . urging you to follow other gods . . . pay no 
attention to the words of that prophet or that dreamer. . .” (Deut¬ 
eronomy 13:2-4). He is regarded as a false prophet who pretends to 
have received revelations from God in his dreams. Elsewhere in the 
Bible, dreams are presented as a channel of true prophecy and of 
genuine revelations (Genesis 20:3-6; 31:10, 25; 37:5, 9). The psycho¬ 
logical interpretation of dreams, in modern times, has engaged the 
attention of many Jewish psychologists. 


9ALITZAH 

T • ~ 

Halitzah (untying), the ceremony of taking off a brother-in-law's 
shoe by the childless widow of a brother, is described in the Torah as 
follows: "If brothers dwell together, and one of them dies and 
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no son, the widow must not marry a stranger outside the family; her 
husband’s brother shall marry her . .. and her first son shall succeed 
to the name of the dead brother, that his name may not be blotted 
out of Israel. 

“If the man does not wish to marry his brother’s wife . . . she must 
declare to the elders in the public assembly: My husband’s brother 
refuses to perpetuate his brother’s name in Israel. .. Then his broth¬ 
er’s wife shall go up to him in the presence of the elders, and pull the 
sandal from his foot .. . protesting: So shall it be done to the man 
wbo does not build up his brother’s house” (Deuteronomy 25:5-0). 
Marriage with a brother’s childless widow is known as levirate mar¬ 
riage ( yibbum ); the widow is called yevamah, and her brother-in-law 
yauam. 

The purpose of levirate marriage was to obviate what was regarded 
as a great calamity when a man’s family line became extinct and ln> 
property passed on to heirs who were not his descendants. Though 
the duty of marrying a brother’s childless widow was not enforced, 
the refusal to do so was considered disgraceful in ancient times. IJn- 
litzah, pulling off the shoe and handing it over, symbolized an act of 
transfer or renunciation, as described in Ruth 4:7: “To make anv 
transaction valid . .. the ancient custom in Israel was that one party 
would take off his sandal and give it to the other; this was how ex 
changes were attested in Israel.” 

In the case of the yavam’s refusal, halitzaJi was a mark of discredit. 
With the aholition of polygamy, levirate marriage has disappeared 
and halilzak is the accepted custom, observed by traditional .lews. 
The halilzak shoe, made from the skin of a clean animal, consists of 
two pieces sowed together with leather threads; it is usually the 
property of the community. 


HALUKKAH nS^fl 

I t % 

The relief system known as Ifalukkah (distribution), which may be 
traced back to the collections abroad made in ancient times to sus¬ 
tain the academies and the scholars in the Holy Land, has kept alive 
in the Diaspora the sentimental attachment to Eretz Yisrael through 
many generations. The new settlement set up in Jerusalem from the 
thirteenth century onward was sustained by Ifalukkah funds, remit¬ 
ted annually or semi-annually to accredited communal leaders in the 
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Holy Land for distribution primarily to learned men in needy circum¬ 
stances, and to widows and orphans. During the nineetenth century, 
however, fjalukkah began to be looked upon as degrading; this can 
be clearly seen from the following declaration by Rabbi Tzcvi Hirsch 

KidiHcher (1795-1874), who wrote: 

‘•There arc many who will refuse to support the poor of the Holy 
I.and by saying: Why should we support people who choose idleness, 
who are lazy and not interested in working, and who prefer to depend 
upon the Jews of the Diaspora to support them?. . . The people of 
Palestine are students of the Torah, unaccustomed from the time of 
t heir youth to physicnl labor. Most of them came from distant shores, 
risking their very lives for the privilege of living in the Holy Land.. 
Their eyes can only turn to their generous brethren, of whom they 
ask only enough to keep body and soul together, so that they can 
dwell in the land which is God's portion on earth. Yet, in order to 
silence this argument once and for all, I would suggest that an organ¬ 
ization be established to encourage settlement in the Holy Land for 
the purpose of purchasing and cultivating farms and vineyards, 
['util the industrial and agricultural development began in Eretz Yis- 
mel, the Jewish inhabitants there had no other outlook than Halukkah 
relief. 

The Halukkah collections made in the Diaspora for the support of 
the poor in Eretz Yisrael played an important part in keeping alive 
among the dispersed Jewish people an emotional attachment to Eretz 
Yisrael before the rise of the tfibbath Zion movement. Each of the 
Halukkah organizations, in Eretz Yisrael, was called a kolel (?9l3), or 
national group maintained by the communities in the countries of 
origin. The kolelim sent meshullahim, emissaries, from the four holy 
cities of Jerusalem and Hebron, Safed and Tiberias, to collect funds 
abroad. Funds were collected in North Africa, Turkey and the Bal¬ 
kans, by the Sephardic groups who sent most of the meshullahim, known 
also as shadarim; later, with the increase of the Ashkenazim, the con¬ 
tributions arrived mostly from Russia and Poland for the support of 
the respective kolelim founded by Hasidim and Mithnaggedim alike. 


FIVE SCROLLS DI^JO #011 

• : ** t 

The five biblical books which are known as the Five Scrolls are re¬ 
cited in the synagogue, as part of the liturgy, on the following special 
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occasions: Song of Songs on Pcsah; Ruth on Shavuofh; Lamentations 
on Tish'ah b'Av , the fast day commemorating the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem; Ecclesiastes on Sukkoth, the autumn festival; and Esther on 
Purim. 

The Five Scrolls, forming a class by themselves, are arranged in the 
Hebrew Bible according to the sequence of the annual occasions. 


pentateuch min '©on naton 

T " : \ T * 

The five books of the Torah are variously referred to by as many as 
five titles: Torah, Law, Pentateuch, Five Books of Moses, and Five 
Fifths (Hummashim). They are Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy* These names are descriptive of the contents of the 
books: Genesis (origin) begins with the story of creation; Exodus 
{going out) tells of the going out from Egypt; Leviticus (pertaining 
to Levites) contains laws which relate to the priests, members of the 
tribe of Levi; Numbers derives its name from the census of the Israel¬ 
ites in the wilderness; Deuteronomy (repetition of the law) contains 
a restatement of the Mosaic laws* 

The framework of history, within which the Torah proper is en¬ 
closed, extends from the creation of the world to the death of Moses* 
The five books of the Torah have always been considered as one, sin¬ 
gle scroll, with a blank space of four lines between adjoining books; 
although for private study, a single volume for each book has been 
permitted. 

Tradition has it that the events recorded in Genesis were trans¬ 
mitted until the time of Moses by word of mouth and in writing; the 
subsequent occurrences were witnessed by Moses himself* Writing 
was used (cuneiform) by the Sumerians in Babylonia long before 
Moses. Ever since the time of Ezra the Scribe, who arrived in Jerus¬ 
alem in 450 before the common era, the five books of the Torah have 
been the basis of religion and education. The study of Torah, includ¬ 
ing the entire talmudic literature and commentaries, has always been 
the highest ideal of the Jewish people. The unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge and education among the Jewish people stems from their 

traditional veneration of the Torah, 

Listed below are the fifty-four Torah sections, known as the weekly 
portions {sidroth), read as part of the Sabbath morning services con¬ 
secutively, Each week is identified witli its current sidrah and bears 
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its name. The sidroth are named after a key-word in the first verse 
of each particular portion. The Sephardim refer to the sidroth as 
parashiyyoth (ni'ttHD). The term sidrah is frequently used in the Tal¬ 


mud to denote a section of the Bible read either in the synagogue or 
in the school. Kashi explains sidrah in the sen.se ofasection of theProph- 
ets or Lhe Sacred Writings (D’airo IK D'K'31 KripD nBHD- 
Voma 87a), In the course of time, the Ashkenazim began to use the 
term sidrah to denote the weekly Torah reading, just as para shah is 
used by the Sephardim. In both Talmuds, Bavli and Yeruskalmi, the 
term sidrah often carries the meaning of a school in which sections of 
lhe Bible arc read and interpreted. 

According to the Masorah, the sidroth should number one hundred 
and fifty-four, in keeping with the former triennial cycle of Torah 
reading. The annual cycle is now universally followed. The chapters 
and verses of each sidrah arc indicated in the following pages. The 
brace, or curved line, indicates the sidroth. that arc combined in 
regular twelve-month years; they arc not combined in leap years, 
consisting of thirteen months each. 
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HANNAH'S SONS H-Tl 

T V T 7 - 

The narrative of Hannah and her seven children, who were martyred 
by the Syrian tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes when they refused to com¬ 
mit idolatry, is recounted in the Second Book of Maccabees (7:1-42) 
and condensed in the Talmud (Gittin 57b). 

Seven brothers and their mother were arrested and urged by the 
king to taste forbidden food. “We are ready to die,” one of them cried 
out, “rather than transgress the laws of our forefathers.” Infuriated, 
the king commanded that the boy’s tongue be cut out in the presence 
of his brothers and his mother. The tormentors asked the second bro¬ 
ther: “Will you eat, or have your body torn limb from limb?” When 
he refused, he was made to undergo the same torture that his brother 
had suffered. And so they tormented each one in turn while the moth¬ 
er stood by surpassingly courageous and encouraging. After the cruel 
tortures of her seventh and youngest boy, the mother ascended a 
nearby roof top and threw herself to the ground. 

In many parts of the non-Jewish world, shrines have been estab¬ 
lished to the memory of the seven martyred children and their devout 
mother, Salom6. The name given them in non-Jewish tradition is 
Maccabees, perhaps because of the Maccabean struggles of that per¬ 
iod. In some Jewish sources, the name Miriam is given to their mother. 


EDUCATION 



The Torah often emphasizes the importance of teaching the young 
diligently in order to inculcate religious and ethical precepts that lead 
to happiness and goodness of character. Originally, the education of 
children was entrusted to the father, who was commanded to teach 
them morning and evening, at home and abroad (Deuteronomy 6:7). 
This kind of paternal teaching is reflected in the fourth chapter of the 
book of Proverbs, where we read: “Listen, children, to a father’s in¬ 
struction. . . I give you good counsel, do not forsake my teaching. 
When I was a son with my father ... he taught me and told me this: 
Keep in mind what I say, observe my commands and you shall live. 
Get wisdom, get insight. .(4:1-5). For religious education during 
the biblical period, the parents could always invite the assistance of 
Levites who moved from place to place. 
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Formal education, in the land of Israel, began to develop during 
the first century before the common era through the efforts of Simeon 
ben Shctab, brother of queen Salom6 Alexandra and president of the 
Sanhedrin. He is credited with having laid the foundations of an ele¬ 
mentary school system by decreeing that children should be taught 
at school instead of being instructed at home. 

About the beginning of the common era, this school system spread 
from Jerusalem to all parts of the country. The credit for the exten¬ 
sion is given to Joshua ben Gamala. a high priest. The Talmud re¬ 
cords, commendably, that Joshua ben Gamala should be gratefully 
remembered, because had it not been for him the Torah would have 
been forgotten. “In ancient times each father taught his own child. 
The child who had no father grew up without an education. Then 
schools were established in the city of Jerusalem, where a father 
could bring his son for instruction. The fatherless, however, still re¬ 
mained without schooling. Later, schools were established in each 
district, and boys of sixteen and seventeen were enrolled. But it often 
happened that a pupil, rebuked by a teacher, rebelled and left school. 
At last, Joshua ben Gamala established elementary schools in each 
and every town, and all children of six or seven, including orphans, 
wore enrolled” (Bava Bathra 21a). None was to teach a class of more 
than twenty-five. Something resembling universal adult, education 
was the deraxhah, a homiletical discourse, delivered in the synagogue. 

It has been said that the Jewish religion, because it is a literature- 
sustained religion, led to the first efforts to provide elementary edu¬ 
cation for all the children of the community. Writing in the first 
century, Josephus declares: “Our principal care is to educate, our 
children well.” In reference to adult education as part of public wor¬ 
ship, he writes: “Moses showed the Torah to be the best and the most 
necessary means of instruction by enjoining the people to assemble 
not once or twice or frequently, but every week, while abstaining from 
all other work, in order to hear the Torah and learn it in a thorough 
manner—a thing which all other lawgivers seem to have neglected.” 

Here are a few talmudic utterances exemplifying the high value 
attached to education by Jews in ancient times: “The hope of the 
world lies in its school children. Their instruction must not be inter¬ 
rupted even for the rebuilding of the Temple. A town that has no 
school children is headed for ruin. Jerusalem was destroyed because 
the instruction of its children was neglected. . The Talmud inter¬ 
prets the verse “never harm my prophets” (Psalm 105:15) as an 
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allusion to teachers who must not be mistreated (Shabbath 119b). 
According to a midrashic statement, Israel’s enemies cannot prevail 
so long as there are children in tbe schools (Bereshith Rabbah 65:15). 

First and foremost, the teachers were expected to be of fine char¬ 
acter and careful of their dress. They were expected to be patient 
with their pupils, since “an irritable man cannot teach" (Avoth 2:6) 
They were advised to maintain their dignity, so that no disrespectful 
attitude might develop on the part of the pupils. The teachers were 
deemed worthy of greater esteem than the parents. The extent to 
which Jewish education was far-spread in talmudic times may well be 
inferred from this passage: “Is it possible to find anyone without ele¬ 
mentary education? Yes, it is possible in the case of a child who was 
taken captive among non-Jews" (Shevuoth 5a). 

The school, where the chief subjects of instruction were the Bible 
and its rabbinic interpretations, was kept open daily until long after 
nightfall; even on the Sabbath it was closed for only a small part of 
the day. A classi consisted of twenty-five children on the average; if 
the number reached forty, an assistant teacher was engaged. The 
pupils were arranged in a semicircle, so that each of them might see 
and hear the teacher. Teaching was regarded as a pious deed, per¬ 
formed by the hazzan of the synagogue, or by a learned rabbi. The 
famous academies of Sura and Pumbeditha provided for higher reli¬ 
gious study during the Babylonian period of medieval Jewish history. 
There was no greater disgrace than being called amha-aretz (ignoramus). 

The Sefcr Wasidim. (Book of the Saintly) of the twelfth century, con¬ 
taining a rich variety of precepts and principles of Jewish living, is 
replete with sayings concerning the ethical and religious training as 
the final aim of education. “Children copy their parents; they will be 
dishonest if their parents are dishonest, and all their study of Torah 
will prove useless. . . It is not good to give children much money. . . 
Even if a child can only read, he should be made to understand what 
he reads... 

“A teacher must not say: “As I have to teach all day, I will rise 
early and study for myself.” He may be drowsy while teaching, and 
so neglect his duty... What one teacher forbids should not be allowed 
by another teacher... The child should be taught the subjects for 
which he has most aptitude. If he makes good progress in Bible, do 
not force him to study Talmud... If a child stammers, he should be 
told to bring his questions to the teacher when the other children have 
gone away, so that he may not be ridiculed by hie fellow pupils.. 
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Maxims of similar import are to be found in all the medieval ethi¬ 
cal Jewish literature. The Menorath Hammaor by Rabbi Israel al- 
Nakawa of the fourteenth century has this to say: “If you train your 
child when he is young, you will enjoy rest and peace later on. You 
will not have to worry about his forming habits which are hostile to 
the well-being of society.. . Do not be discouraged if you find that 
your child is dull; do not give up training and correcting him. Though 
he may not master all you try to teach him, he will learn a little. . . 
Try to induce the child to like the process of education. At first you 
may have to coax him with sweets and toys; then you may have to 
lure him with the prospects of a higher reward; but, in the end, he 
will coine to love education for its own sake.. . One should make 
every effort to provide a religious and ethical education for his child, 
regardless of cost. The education of the young is a communal obliga¬ 
tion. Every community must provide teachers for the children. . 

In his ethical will, Rabbi Judah ibn Tibbon of the twelfth century 
reminds his son that he travelled far and wide to find teachers for him 
in science and other secular subjects. He adds: “My son, make your 
books your companions. Let your shelves be your treasure grounds 
and gardens. If you are weary, change from garden to garden. Your de¬ 
sire will renew itself, and your soul will be filled with delight. . . Ar¬ 
range your library in fair order so as not to weary yourself in your 
search for the book you need. Never refuse to lend books to anyone 

who can be trusted to return them. Honor vour teachers and attach 

* 

yourself to your friends. Treat them with respect in all places and 
under all circumstances...” 

The average Jewish father would deny himself the common neces¬ 
saries of life in order to provide a good education for his son. As to 
his daughters, he would concentrate upon their domestic training and 
upon instructing them in the precepts that are especially important 
to them as future wives and mothers. In the ethical wills, the daugh¬ 
ters received the same attention as the sons with respect to moral 
conduct. Talmudic law requires that the father shall provide the 
daughter with a suitable dowry; the obligation to provide the dowry 
rests upon the father’s heirs (Kethubboth (38a). 

Joseph ibn Aknin of the twelfth century, giving in detail a number 
of pedagogic rules, writes that a successful teacher must have com¬ 
plete command of the subject he wishes to teach. He must carry out 
in his own life the principles he plans to inculcate in his pupil* He 
must look upon his pupils as if they were his own children, and treat 
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them accordingly. He must train his pupils to lead an ethical life. 
He must not be impatient but cheerful, and must teach his pupils 
according to the range of their intellectual abilities. 

It has been noted that for some reason the American Jewish com¬ 
munity labors under the erroneous notion that Jewish education is 
good only for young children. A recent national study of Jewish ed¬ 
ucation reveals that seventy-five percent of the pupils attending our 
weekday classes are found in the first three grades. The Bar Mitzvah 
motive is still predominant as an incentive and ultimate goal for Jew¬ 
ish education. Only two and a half percent are in the high school 
grades. 

Educators of note keep asking: What chances do our pupils have of 
gaining access to the sources of Jewish wisdom and knowledge? Are 
our schools preparing their pupils to cope intelligently with their 
duties and responsibilities as active members of a creative and dyna¬ 
mic Jewish community where fund raising and relief work may not be 
the major preoccupation? Why should we expect them to be more 
intelligent and mature in this area when most, if not all, of their Jew¬ 
ish educational equipment has been acquired on a childish level? Many 
an educator has reached the conclusion that childhood is not the best 
age for learning. Adults learn much more effectively, when properly 
motivated. Adult education must claim constantly greater attention. 

Some scholars assert that the ignorance of the average American’ 
Jew is simply terrifying. If it is to be coped with at all, Jewish edu¬ 
cation must start with the child and must continue through adoles¬ 
cence to adulthood. Today only an insignificant portion of our Jewish 
child population receives an intensive Jewish education, the rest ei¬ 
ther gets a smattering of Jewishness at the Sunday schools, just a little 
more in the supplementary afternoon schools, or nothing at all. If 
the Jews are to know more about Jewishness than they know today 
they should be unceasingly and svmphathetically encouraged to learn. 


HANUKKAH HSJn 

* t \ 

Hanukkah, the post-biblical festival of lights, which is annually 
celebrated for eight days, beginning on the twenty-fifth of Kislev, 
commemorates the heroic struggle of the Jews against pagan forces 
at the time of the religious persecutions by the Greco-Syrians, a 
struggle which proved decisive in forming the character of the Jew- 
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ish people. The Maceabean great victories, in 168-165 lief ore Lhe 
common era, eventually led to the religious freedom and national in¬ 
dependence of the Jews, inspiring many subsequent generations to 

face persecution with triumphant courage. 

The lighting of the candles on the eight days of Ifanukkah, one on 
lhe first day and one more on each succeeding day, is linked in the 
Talmud with the miracle of the cruse of oil: When the Hasmoneans 
11 it vailed against the heathen foes, they found in the Temple only 
one undefiled cruse of uil, intact, with the seal of the high priest. This 
cruse contaiiicd sufficient oil for one day’s lighting of the Temple 
Mvnorah, bul, miraculously, its oil lasted for eight days’ lighting. The 
following year, they designated these eight days for giving thanks 
and praise to God (Shabbath 21b). The rededication of the Temple, 
after its defilement by pagan worship of Greek gods, occurred in the 
year 165 before the common era. 

I 7 

It has been pointed out that the Hellenism that reached Judea in 
common with other oriental countries was not the Hellenism of clas¬ 
sical Greece, hut a debased kind of Hellenism, decadent and volup¬ 
tuous, such as was imported by the soldier, the slave-dealer, and the 
brothel-keeper. The effects of this new civilization upon the moral 
life in Judea were devastating. All religious precepts were prohibited 
on pain of death; copies of the Torah were destroyed, and the posses¬ 
sion of such a book was made a capital offense. The Temple itself 
was converted to the worship of Zeus; harlots were brought within 
its sacred precincts; heathen altars were set up in towns and villages, 
worship at which was made a test of loyalty. 

The Maceabean exploits are told in the two books of the Macca¬ 
bees, the last books in the Apocrypha. They are filled with stories of 
defiant martyrdom during a period of fifteen years, and contain de¬ 
scriptions of Mattathios and his five sons: Yohanan, Simeon, Judah. 
Klazar, and Jonathan. It has generally been supposed that the name 
Maccabeus given to Judah denotes hammer, Judah being the striking 
hammer of the Syrians; but tbis interpretation is open to objections. 
Another source for the story of the Maccabees was known in the me¬ 
dieval period under the name of Megillath Antioch us, Scroll of Anti- 
ochus, which was read in the Italian synagogues on tfanukkah as the 
Megiltath Esther is read on Purim. 

According to the account in the Second Book of Maccabees, ffa- 
nukkah was patterned after the Sukkoth festival: “And it came about 
that on the very same day on which the sanctuary had been profaned 
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by aliens, the purification of the sanctuary took place [three years 
later]. And they celebrated it for eight days with gladness, like the 
Sukkoth festival, and recalled how, a little while before, during the 
Sukkoth festival they had been wandering in the mountains and cav¬ 
erns like wild animals. So carrying .. . beautiful branches and palm 
leaves they offered hymns of praise to him who had brought to pass 
the purifying of his own place. And they passed a decree that the 
whole Jewish nation should observe these days every year” (10:5-9). 
As during the eight days of Sukkoth, the entire Hallel is recited on 
each of the eight days of Hanukkah. 

It took eight days to cleanse the First Temple during the reign of 
Hezekiah, who initiated a scries of reforms that eliminated certain 
idolatrous cults some five centuries before the Maccabean period. The 
biblical account reads: “They began this purifying on the first day 
of the first month, and on the eighth day they reached the vestibule 
of the Lord; then they purified the Temple of the Lord in eight days” 
(IT Chronicles 29:17). 

The Torah portions for the separate days are read from Numbers 
7:1 to 8:4, because these passages are about the dedication of the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness and the lighting of the golden Menorah. 
They are called Parashath Nasi’in, because they describe the conse¬ 
cration offering, brought on each successive day by the princes of the 
twelve tribes of Israel when the Tabernacle was dedicated in the 
wilderness. The offerings consisted of gifts for the transport of the 
Mishkan, such as baggage wagons, as well as sacrificial animals. 

The hymn Maoz Tsur, which is sung after the lighting of the //a- 
nukkah lights, was composed presumably in the thirteenth century 
by one called Mordecai, whose name is given in the initial letters of 
the five stanzas. Maoz Tsur alludes to the deliverance from Egypt, 
Babylonia, Persia, and Syria. 

The condensed story of Hanukkah is contained in the Al ha-Nissi?n 
passage, inserted in the Amidah and the Birkath ha-Mazon to be said 
during the festival. It reads: “We thank thee for the miracles . . . 
which thou didst perform for our fathers in those days . . . when a 
wicked Hellenic empire rose up against thy people Israel to make 
them forget thy Torah. .. Thou didst champion their cause, defend 
their rights and avenge the wrongs they endured. Thou didst deliver 
the strong into the hands of the weak, the many into the hands of the 
few . .. and the arrogant into the hands of those who were faithful 
to thy Torah.. 
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Since this summary is in the form of a prayer, it passes over in si¬ 
lence the military campaigns that followed the Maccabean reconquest 
of the Temple that marked the spiritual revival of Judaism and the 
victory of Torah over Hellenism. The miracle of the Maccabean re¬ 
volt is likewise conveyed in the prophetical lesson recited on Shabbath 
tfanukkah, which contains the verse: “Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, says the Lord of hosts” (Zechariah 4:6). 

The Ijfanukkah. event has encouraged many a small group to fight 
against injustice and oppression. It has been a source of inspiration 
in the movement to liberate Eretz Visrael and establish it as an inde¬ 
pendent State of Israel. It stimulates the Jew to withstand assimil¬ 
ation and the temptation of false gods, to champion the ideals of his 
heritage in the midst of an overwhelming majority, and to stress Jew¬ 
ish culture in the face of a vast culture that seeks to engulf him. 

In addition to the religious practices prescribed for the observance 
of tfamtkkah, the people introduced various games in which they 
would indulge particularly while the {Ianukkah lights were burning, 
Bince work was furbidden during that half hour or so. They invented, 
for the amusement of the children especially, a game consisting of 
spinning a metal or wooden top, on the four sides of which the He¬ 
brew letters Hlin were engraved, presumably forming the initials of 
DIP n’n 9111 03 (a great miracle happened there). The word H]tM, 
however, is said to be borrowed from Genesis -16:28, read on Shabbath 
{Ianukkah , where we are told that Jacob sent Judah to Goshen. The 
numerical value of H3IP3 (358) is the same as that of n*PS (Messiah). 

The last day of {Ianukkah is called HDlin flKl ( Zoth j [Ianukkah), 
because the section read from the Torah on that day begins with the 
phrase rnisn 1131311 TIKI (this was the dedication of the altar). Tra¬ 
dition has it that the construction of the portable sanctuary set up 
by Moses in the wilderness was completed on the twenty-fifth day 
of Kislev, coinciding with the day commemorating the miracle of 
Ijanukkah. 

Maimonides describes the precept of {Ianukkah lights as “an ex¬ 
ceedingly precious one, and one should be particularly careful to ful¬ 
fill it... Even if one has no food to eat except what he receives from 
charity, he should beg—or sell some of his clothing—tor the purchase 
of oil and lamps to light... If one has no more than a single perntah 
(small coin) and needs wine for the Kiddush and oil to light the Ha- 
nukkah lamp, be should give preference to the purchase of oil for the 
{Ianukkah lamp over the purchase of wine for the Kiddush ... since 
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it serves as a memorial of the miracle of Hanukkah" ( Yad, Hanukkah 
4:12-13). Since the lights are intended only for illumination, they 
must not be used for any other purpose, such as reading. 

The Hanukkah lights, lit in the synagogue as well as in each private 
home, symbolize the Jewish belief in the gradual progress of spiritual 
enlightenment. Starting with one light on the first evening of Hanuk¬ 
kah and increasing the number of lights by one each evening, the Jew¬ 
ish people the whole world over mark thereby the slow but steady 
victory over the violent storms which have raged against Judaism 
across the centuries. Hence the Menorah, upon which a great deal of 
Jewish love and artistic expression has been lavished ever since the 
first century, is looked upon as the symbol of Jewish faith. 

The essential feature of Hanukkah is described by its title: Hag ha- 
Urim, the Festival of Lights. The Hanukkah lights are lit as follows: 
the first candle is lit on the right side; the next evening, the second 
candle is placed next to the first candle, the third next to the second, 
and so on until the eighth and last candle. Each lighting begins with 
the new candle that has been added, and progresses from left to right, 
in keeping with the rule that all the turns, made in the Temple, had 
to be towards the right (Yoma 58b). 

The extra candle, serving as a sAammosA (attendant), is used for 
the lighting of the Hanukkah lights, concerning which the declaration 
is repeatedly made: “These lights are sacred; we must not make any 
use of them other than watching them.” On Friday, the Hanuhkaii 
lights are lit before the Sabbath lights; they are lit after the Havdalah 
recitation at the termination of the Sabbath day. 


IIANUKKATH HA-BAYITH JV3H DSjn 

* 

The custom of consecrating or dedicating a new house, whether pub¬ 
lic or private, is based on several biblical passages, In Deuteronomy 
20:5, the Torah exempts from service “anyone who has built a new 
house and has not yet dedicated it.” Psalm 30, described as “a song 
for the dedication of the house,” must have been adopted for use at 
the dedication of Solomon’s Temple (I Kings 8), or of the Second 
Temple, or at the rededication of the Temple after it had been dese¬ 
crated by Antiochus. In Nehemiah 3:1, we are told that they conse¬ 
crated one of the several sections of the wall which they built for the 
protection of Jerusalem. 
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The Mishnah, however, merely states that “if a man built a house 
or bought new things he should recite: 11 M nniF "pia' (praised be he 
who has given us life—Berakholh 9:3). Nor does the Talmud record 
any form of service for the consecration of a house, or a housewarming. 
The nearest approach to a consecration is the placing of the mezuzah 
on the doorpost and the appropriate benediction accompanying the 
act. New synagogues and new cemeteries are consecrated by the use 
of selected psalms and prayers. 


HASIDIM Q'TDn 

• i 

* 

T ii k term tfasidim, generally used in the sense of piety, is derived 
from the noun kesed, denoting goodness, kindness, affection, godliness. 
The Mishnah mentions the ancient Hasidim of the Hasmonean per¬ 
iod who observed the divine commandments most meticulously. They 
are described as the forerunners of the Pharisees. During the Macca- 
bean struggle they suffered martyrdom rather than break the Sabbath. 
Another type of Hasidim existed in medieval Germany, who were 
characterized by a deep awareness of piety and ethical conduct. Their 
basic teachings and beliefs are contained in the famous Sefer Ijasidim , 
written for the mast part by Rabbi Yehudah he-Hasid, who died 
in 1217. 

The essence of tfasidulh, as defined in the Sefer Hasidim, is to act 
in all things not on the line but within the line of strict justice (O’JD? 
]Hn mifffi), without insisting on the letter of the law even though 
it. may be to one's advantage to do so. This charitable regard for 
others as a principle of action is clearly expressed in the Ethics of the 
Fathers: Ton -|?IP -|?IP “He who says What is mine is 
yours and what is yours is yours is a Hasid” (Avoth 5:13). Rashi in 
his commentaries frequently stresses the idea that the Hasid does not 
insist on the letter of the law in a dispute with a fellow man. 

Modern hasidism, as a religious and social movement, springs 
from the teachings of Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov (1700-1760), who 
was born and bred somewhere in the Ukraine. Countless legends at¬ 
test the profound influence of Rabbi Israel’s luminous personality. 
His striking magnetism, intuitive insight and religious temperament 
well explain the extraordinary veneration with which he was sur¬ 
rounded soon after his doctrines had become known. The people be¬ 
gan to attribute to him unrivalled spiritual authority and miraculous 
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powers. His teachings, transmitted orally from generation to gener¬ 
ation, form the groundwork of the vast didactic Hasidic literature. 
Though Hasidism at first met with violent opposition on the part of 
the Mithnaggedim (opponents), it soon won the hearts of the Jewish 
people throughout the East-European countries. 

Hasidism has been described as a revolt against a one-sided expres¬ 
sion of Judaism presented in cold and learned disquisitions, which were 
understood only by a few. Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov taught that 
all are equal before God—the ignorant no less than the talmudic schol¬ 
ars, and that prayerful devotion and humility are more acceptable in 
heaven than intellectual attainments. He sought communion with 
God in the woods and in the fields, emphasizing that life is a divine 
manifestation. 

Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov, often referred to as Besht (initials of 
Baal Shem Tov), furthermore stressed the qualities of optimism and 
cheerfulness, by teaching that the great principle of serving God is to 
keep away from sadness as much as possible, and not to yield to para¬ 
lyzing grief. Man should concentrate his thoughts on God at all times. 
Let the repentant sinner say: If indeed I have sinned, my Creator 
will be even more gratified to see that I refuse to let my offense inter¬ 
rupt my joyous service. 

The keynote of all his teachings is the omnipresence and imman¬ 
ence of God. All things are pervaded by the divine life; there is noth¬ 
ing which is void of God; in every human thought God is present. 
Since God is present in all things, there is actual or potential good in 
all things. Above all, we should realize that the true lover of God is 
also a lover of man. Every mitzvak (good deed) must be done with 
enthusiasm ( hithlahavuth ); a mere mechanical and lifeless performance 
of a good deed is not of much value. All men, including sinners and 
evildoers, must be loved, since they too have in them sparks of divin¬ 
ity. Only the truly humble man is capable of loving one of the wicked, 
picturing him as better than himself. 

Martin Buber, whose attitude to Judaism has been largely influ¬ 
enced by the teachings of Hasidism, has endeavored to transform 
Hasidism from a little known movement into one of the recognized 
great spiritual movements of the modern world. In his Origin and 
Meaning of ffasidism, he writes: “Hasidism itself wished to work ex¬ 
clusively within the boundaries of Jewish tradition. Yet something 
hid itself in Hasidism that should go out into the world. . . I consider 
the truth of Hasidism vitally important at this particular hour, for 
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now IB the hour when we are in danger of forgetting for what purpose 
we are on earth, and I know of no other teaching that remindB us of 

this so forcibly.” 

The world’s leading authority on Jewish mysticism, Gershom Scho- 
lem, has made the following declaration in a critique published in 
Commentary with regard to Martin Buber’s Neo-Hasidism: ‘‘The 
merits of Buber’s presentation of Hasidic sayings and legends are very 
great indeed. . . But the spiritual message he has read into them in 
his more mature works is too deeply bound up with assumptions that 
have no root in the texts—assumptions drawn from his own very mod¬ 
em philosophy of religious anarchism. Too much is left out in his 
presentation of Hasidism, while what has been included is overloaded 
with highly persona) speculations. These may be of a sublime char¬ 
acter and they may appeal deeply to the modem mind, but if we are 
searching for an understanding of the actual phenomenon of Hasidism 
we shall, I am afraid, have to start all over again.” 

Husidic literature received its impetus from the stories and allego¬ 
ries that were attributed to Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov, the founder 
of the movement, and his immediate disciples and successors. In re¬ 
telling the anecdotes, the inspired Hasidim would often add embel¬ 
lishments of their own, resulting in abundant artistic creativity. The 
courts of the Hasidic rabbis were veritable centers of poetry, music 
and dance. Saintly leaders, in their sacred passion to bring heaven 
and earth closer together, stood out as great poets whose prayers re¬ 
vealed a sense of intimacy with the Creator of the universe and a 
feeling of the spiritual dignity of man. The legends and teachings of 
the celebrated Tsaddikim , as the Hasidic rabbis are called because of 
their righteous precepts, form the groundwork of a vast didactic lit¬ 
erature to which Hasidism has given birth. Genuine Hasidism repre¬ 
sents an authentic part of Jewish tradition. 

Directing its appeal to the feelings and emotions, Hasidism injected 
a new and vital power into Jewish religious life. It showed love and 
concern for the uneducated, commonly described as amm& ha-aretz (peo¬ 
ple of the soil), noting that in the soil are to be found gold, silver, 
diamonds and all other precious metals and minerals. Rabbi Shneour 
Zalman of Liadi (1746-1813), the founder of the Ifabad tfasidism, 
taught in his philosophic-mystic work Sefer ha-Tanya, that man must 
gain mastery over his evil impulse by means of wisdom (TIB 31*1), in¬ 
sight (ni’3), and knowledge <Hjn). The term Ifabad is composed of 
the initials of the three Hebrew words, denoting the formation of 
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ideas, the working out of their details, and the full assimilation of 
them in the mind. He emphasized intellectual contemplation and 
study of Torah, stressing the qualities of humility, joy, and melody 
( niggun ). Ifabad Hasidism spread rapidly and influenced the think 
ing of Jews in many lands, including chiefly America and Israel. 

Artificial stimuli, such as vigorous swaying and dancing, are re¬ 
sorted to by IJasidism in order to attain a state of ecstasy and self- 
forgetfulness during worship. This is in keeping with the Hasidic 
statements: “Forget everybody and everything during your worship; 
forget yourself and your needs; forget the people of whom you have 
need. If a man after prayer is conscious of self-satisfaet ion, he has not 
prayed to God but to himself. Before you can find God you must 
lose yourself. In him who is full of himself there is no room for God." 
Since the divine glory does not rest upon a man when he i.s depressed 
but only when he is in a joyous mood, joy is considered (o he a high¬ 
er degree than tears, according to IJasidism. Laughter, song and dance 
are the highest form of worship which must glow like a flame. 

Rabbi Nahman of Bratzlav (1770-1811), the great-grandson of 
Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov, used to say: “Prayer should be said not 
by rote, but when you feel inspired... Break your anger by doing a 
favor for the one with whom you are angry... A mitzvah that costs 
money or effort is worth more than one that costs nothing. . . When 
a man is able to receive abuse smilingly he is worthy of becoming ;i 
leader. .. If husband and wife, quarrel they cannot raise good chil¬ 
dren. .. Those whom we influence for good become our spiritual 
children. . . Bear in mind that life is short, and that with every pas¬ 
sing day you are nearer to the end. How, then, can you waste your 
time on petty quarrels?. . . No matter how occupied a man may be, 
he must snatch at least one hour for daily study. . 

Hasidism’s notable gifts have been made not only to the spiritual 
and religious life of the Jew, but also to his general cultural life. It 
has created a rich treasury of allegorical stories, widely admired by 
poets and writers of fiction. Rabbi Nahman of Bratzlav is regarded 
as the greatest master of the parable and the fairy tale in Yiddish 
literature. His tales, full of rich imagination, are among the most 
popular of the kind. Hasidism has formulated new ethical teachings 
which have attracted the attention of scholars, thinkers and poets. 
The $abaci llasidim of today, known as the “Lubavitcher Hasidim,” 
have been described as one of the most intense religious brotherhoods 
in the modern world. 
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The term herem denotes property set apart for Temple use, or things 
consecrated by an extreme form of vow or curse (ban) requiring their 
destruction. Property of idolaters, for example, is considered herem 
and no enjoyment is to be derived from it. **You shall not bring any 
abominable thing into your house, lest you be doomed with it; loathe 
and abhor it utterly as a thing that is doomed" (Deuteronomy 7:20). 

The assigning of anything to the Temple, or the private use of 
priests, was a more solemn act than a mere presentation when it wus 
dedicated in the form of a herem-vow. Goods taken from an enemy 
and placed under the ban were brought into the Temple treasury 
(Joshua 6:19). "All silver and gold, and the articles of bronze and 
iron, are sacred to the Lord; they shall be put in the Lord’s treasury.” 

In Kzra 10:8 we road about a proclamation issued throughout Ju¬ 
dah and Jerusalem that if anyone failed to appear within three days 
at the general assembly, convoked for the purpose of abandoning 
mixed marriages, all his property shall be confiscated and he himself 
excommunicated. It. wus a frequent practice of the Jewish authorities 
to punish certain misdeeds, that were regarded as detrimental to the 
interests of the community, with excommunication, referred to as 
nuUfiii (isolation), shammata (desolation), cutting olT all social and 
business relations for no less than a period of thirty days. During 
the Middle Ages, the herem was a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the Jewish communities. Since, however, it was frequently abused, 
it gradually disappeared as a form of punishment or coercion. 


SELF-APPRAISAL 
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The most popular Jewish philosopher of eleventh-century Spain, 
Rabbi Hahya ibn Pnkuda devotes the eighth chapter of his famous 
work ijoroth ha-Levavoth (Duties of the Heart) to heshbon ha-nefesh 
or soul-searching. He enumerates a variety of reasons why man 
should feel grateful to his Creator at all times for all the blessings that 
surround him from the day of his birth. He writes: When men reach 
maturity, they foolishly ignore the benefits bestowed on them by the 
Creator. They may be compared to a little boy found in the desert 
by a kind hearted person who compassionately took him home and 
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brought him up, feeding and clothing him, and providing him gener¬ 
ously with everything he needed till he was old enough to understand 
the many benefits he had received. .. Yet, the foundling did not 
realize the value of the benevolence he had experienced even after 
the full development of his power of perception, because he had been 
accustomed to favors from earliest childhood. . . 

I bn Pakuda's chapter on heskbon ha-nefesk underscores the need 
of a world full of praise and gratitude. We must think less of what 
we lack, more of what we have. Heskbon ha-nefesk is now used in tin* 
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sense of soul-searching, self-appraisal and ethical stock-taking. 


HOSHEN AND EPHOD TEN"! 

*• : I v 

The breastplate, worn by the high priest over his epkod, was a square 
gold frame ornamented with twelve jewels set in four rows, each stone 
being engraved with the name of a tribe of Israel. It contained a 
pouch holding the Urim and Tummim, by means of which divine 
judgment was declared; hence the name hoshen miskjmt (breastplate 
of judgment). 

The ephod, to which the breastplate was attached on the front by 
means of gold chains and rings, was an apron-like waistcoat, made of 
variegated material, supported by straps over the shoulders and 
bound round the waist with an embroidered belt. On each of the 
shoulder straps was an onyx stone engraved with the names of six 
tribes of Israel. 

The Urim and Tummim (light and perfection), serving as one of 
the three ways by means of which the divine will might be ascertained, 
are said to have been two material objects, two jewels, engraved with 
distinguishing characters, used in casting lots. 


GROOM AND BRIDE ?nn 

T “ : 1 T T 

According to Ibn Ezra, who interprets the exclamation of Zipporah 
in Exodus 4:25 (“you are a bridegroom of blood to me") as referring 
to her son after the circumcision, bridegroom was a popular title of 
honor given by women to a newly-circumcised child. In Arabic, the 
verb katana denotes “to circumcize.” In biblical Hebrew, the term 
jnn means both a son-in-law and a bridegroom, just as signifies 
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either a daughter-in-law or a bride. The familiar expression JWB 
n?3 ?ipl ]nn ?ip nnOP ?lpl occurs four times in Jeremiah. 

The somewhat poetic designations of Jjathan Torah and tfalhan 
Bereshith (Bridegroom of the Torah and of Genesis) are given to per¬ 
sons called up to the reading of the chapters ending and beginning 
the Five Books of Moses, respectively, on the day of the Simhalh 
Torah festival. The honor of Nathan Torah is deemed greater than 
that of Ijathan Bereshith. 

In the Talmud, the question is debated whether one may or may 
not exaggerate in prabing the bride during her wedding day. Accord¬ 
ing to the School of Hillcl, every bride has to be regarded and praised 
as beautiful and graceful (miom HK1 m? 3), despite the biblical com¬ 
mand: "You shall keep away from anything dishonest” (Exodus 
23:7). Similarly, if one has made a bad purchase, the article pur¬ 
chased should be praised rather than disparaged in the presence of 
the person who has purchased it. 

Hence, the sages said that the disposition of each person should ever 
be pleasant toward his fellow men (TlDliyD DTK Uljn KiTfl D^iy? 
nman ny). The Talmud further reports that in Eretz Yisrael it was 
customary to sing before the bride: "No powder, no rouge, no hairdo, 
yet, a graceful gazelle” (Kethubboth 17a: |n n?yT ... pUP K?1 ?ri3 K?). 


wedding nann 

t s 

Weddings have always been joyous occasions among the Jewish 
people; they were often community festivals, marked by singing, 
dancing, and lively music. The wedding canopy ( huppah ), under 
which the bridal couple is married, is reminiscent of the tent ceremony 
in Bihle times, when it was customary to bring the veiled, jewel- 
decked bride into the groom’s tent (Genesis 24:67). The beautifully 
embroidered huppah, supported by four poles which are held by four 
unmarried young people, is supposed to symbolize the future home 
of the wedded couple. The use of the portable canopy is attributable 
to the fact that it was customary for weddings to take place in front 
of the synagogue, under the canopy of heaven ( tahath kippalh ha- 
shamayim). This was considered to be especially auspicious, accord¬ 
ing to Minhagi Maharil and other sources. 

In talmudic times, betrothal (emsin) and marriage (nissu’in) were 
celebrated as two separate events. The formal betrothal was per- 
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formed in the house of the bride months before the actual marriage 
took place in the home of the groom. Hence, two cups of wine are 
used in modern wedding ceremonies, one for erusin and one for nissu- 
Hn. The two celebrations are now separated only by the reading of the 
Aramaic ketkubbah, the marriage contract specifying the mutual obli¬ 
gations between husband and wife ( Tosafolh, Kethubboth 7b). The 
marriage contract, which used to be an important legal protection to 
the wife, is now used for the purpose of stressing the moral responsi¬ 
bility of the wedded pair: "Be my wife in accordance w'ith the law of 
Moses and Israel. I will work for you; I will honor, support and main¬ 
tain you, as it becomes Jewish husbands who work for their wives 
honoring and supporting them faithfully. ..” 

Since the fourteenth century it has been customary to have a rabbi 
perform the ceremony. The use of a wedding ring, symbolic of at¬ 
tachment and fidelity, dates from the seventh century. The custom 
of breaking a glass under the huppak is derived from the Talmud 
(Berakhoth 31a), where it is related that in the course of a wedding 
feast one of the rabbis broke a costly vase in order to curb the spirits 
of those present, warning them against excessive joy. 

The formula used by the groom, placing the ring on the forefinger 
of the bride’s right hand, is mentioned in the Talmud (Kiddushin 5b): 
“With this ring, you are wedded to me in accordance with the law of 
Moses and Israel.’' This alludes to the traditional interpretations of 
the Mosaic laws among the people of Israel (the regulations of erusin 
are not directly biblical). The seven benedictions, recited when ten 
men {minyan) are present, are quoted in the Talmud (Kethubboth 
8a) as birkath hathanim. The fourth benediction refers to the perpet¬ 
ual renewal of the human being in the divine form. In the last three 
benedictions a prayer is uttered that God may comfort Zion, cause 
happiness to the young couple, and bring about complete exultation 
in restored Judea and Jerusalem. The marriage service thus com¬ 
bines individual with communal hopes. 

Under the huppak (canopy), the bride is conducted three times 
round the groom as part of the wedding ceremony. This custom alludes 
to Jeremiah 31:21, where the prophet says that a woman encompasses 
and protects a man. Three times the word (I betroth you) occurs in 
Hosea 2:21-22, where God addresses his people: “I betroth you to my¬ 
self forever; I betroth you to myself in righteousness and in justice, 
in love and in mercy; I betroth you to myself in faithfulness..." 
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The act of taking a ritual bath in a mikveh (gathering of water) is 
called tevilah (immersion). A woman in the period of menstruation is 
regarded as unclean from the moment her menstrual flow begins. 

After the cessation of the menstrual flow, she counts seven days. At 
the end of seven days, at night, she performs the precept of tevilah by 
immersing herself in a mikveh thnt contains no less than forty seahs of 
water (about two hundred and forty gallons). The water of a mik¬ 
veh has to come from a natural spring or a river; it entirely loses its 
effectiveness if it is poured into a vessel; it must be running, not 
drawn water contained in any kind of receptacle. A mikveh is con¬ 
structed under the supervision of an authoritative rabbi who is known 
for his piety and learning. He is consulted also about the proper pro¬ 
cedure of cleaning the mikveh when the water has been removed. 

The three types of ritual washing (ablution) mentioned in biblical 
and talmudic literature are: l) complete immersion (tcvilah) in a nat¬ 
ural water-source or in n specially constructed mikveh, prescribed for 
married women following their periods of menstruation or after child¬ 
birth as well as for proselytes Q/erim) on being accepted into Judaism; 

2) washing of the foot and hands, prescribed for the priests in the Tem¬ 
ple service at Jerusalem; 3) washing of the hands (nelifalh yadayim) 
before sitting down to a meal and before prayer, upon rising from 
sleep and after the elimination of bodily wastes, also after being in 
proximity to a dead human body. Apart from ritual purification, the 
Jewish people have always regarded bathing and physical cleanliness 
as implicitly important because, as Hillel taught, the human body re¬ 
flects the divine image of God. In honor of the approaching Sabbath, 
bathing on Fridays has ever been a universal Jewish custom. Ritual 
bathing, on the other hand, symbolizes spiritual purification, as well 
as nnSBtQn mno (purity of married life), and is not necessarily con¬ 
nected with physical cleanliness. 

We are told in the Talmud that Rabbi Meir said: "Why did the 
Torah ordain that the uncleanness of menstruation should continue 
for seven days? Because, being in constant contact with his wife, a 
husband might develop a loathing towards her. The Torah therefore 
ordained: Let her be unclean, even after the least discharge of blood, 
for seven days, when intimate relations are forbidden, in order that, 
by lieing deprived of her intimacy for certain recurrent periods, she 
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should be beloved by her husband as at the time of her first entry into 
the bridal chamber” (Niddah 31b). 

Maimonides finds a symbolical significance in tevilah: “The person 
who directs his heart to purify his soul from spiritual impurities, such 
as iniquitous thoughts and evil notions, becomes clean as soon as he 
determines in his heart to keep apart from these courses, and bathes 
his soul in the water of pure knowledge” (Mikvaoth 11 :12). 

Associated with the act of embracing Judaism is tevilah (n?’3D 
nnj). The candidate, if a male, is first of all circumcised, and when 
the wound has healed, he is taken to the mikveh, in which he makes 
a complete immersion. The tevilah of a proselyte dl), which must 
not be performed at night or on a holy day, is regarded as a bath of 
purification, designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism. The 
immersion is always preceded by adequate instruction in religious 
doctrine and practice. 


TEVETH rDID 
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Teveth, the tenth month of the Jewish calendar, consists of twenty- 
nine days. It occurs during December-January. The tenth day of 
Teveth , known as Asarah b’Teveth, commemorates the besieging of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (II Kings 25:1). It has been observed 
as a fast day ever since. 


PURITY AND IMPURITY HKOSffl rPHiD 
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The biblical laws of purity and impurity are not synonymous with 
the requirements of physical cleanliness, even though the two types 
sometimes coincide. The laws of cleanliness have been instinctively 
observed by religious Jews in their approach to God. Ritual defile¬ 
ment, for which purification was provided in Temple times, was re¬ 
stricted to certain acts and processes. Contact with a human corpse, 
for example, communicated defilement in the highest degree, and the 
method of purification is prescribed in the Torah as follows: 

"Whoever touches the dead body of any human being shall be un¬ 
clean for seven days; he shall purify himself with the water on the 
third day and on the seventh day, and then he will be clean again. 
But if he fails to purify himself on the third and on the seventh day ... 






Tohoroth 
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he defiles the mishkan of the Lord, and shall be cut off from Israel'’ 
(Numbers 19:11-13). 

Even the necessary handling of the ashes of the red heifer (HID 
nanx), used to cleanse from defilement by contact with the dead, 
rendered the priest unclean. “The priest shall then wash his garments 
and bathe his body in water. He remains unclean until the evening, 
and only afterwards may he return to the camp.. . He who has gath¬ 
ered up the ashes of the heifer shall also wash his garments and be 
unclean until evening” (19:7-10). 

The mysterious significance of the red heifer, purifying the impure 
and rendering impure the pure <I1X nXQDQI Q'KQDil I1K milDB 
DHinD.D, has not been explained, despite many attempts at symbol¬ 
ization. Rashi, commenting on Numbers 19:2, quotes a midrashic 
statement to the effect that the nations taunt Israel with regard to 
the paradoxical institution of the red heifer. For this reason, the To¬ 
rah employs the term hukkah (statute), that is, a divine precept which 
must be ohservcd even though it defies rational interpretation (Pe- 
sikta, Parashath Parah). 

It has been conjectured that the use of a female, though sacrificial 
animals were usually males, symbolized the imparting of new life to 
those who had been defiled by contact with death. The color red, 
being the color of blood, may have, been the token of life. Tbc paschal 
lamb could be eaten on the first night of Passover only by those who 
bad been purified from their defilement. 

I fence, the Torah section on the red heifer is read on one of the Sab¬ 
baths that precede the festival of Pesah, referred to as the Sabbath of 
Parashath Parah. This commemorates the practices of purification 
that were ohservcd by the Jewish people in ancient days, and at the 
same time it impresses on us the need of moral purification, which is 
the theme of the Haftarah from Ezekiel 36:16-38, recited on that dis¬ 
tinguished Sabhath. 


tohoroth nnriD 

t: t 

'The sixth of the six divisions of the Mishnah is named Tohoroth 
(Purities) because it deals with ritual defilement and uncleanliness. 
The name Tohoroth is euphemistic for unccanliness. This last divi¬ 
rion of the Mishnah, consisting of twelve tractates, haa Gemara only 
on one tractate (Niddah). 
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1) Kelim, thirty chapters, on the ritual unclean ness of utensils (Le¬ 
viticus 11:33; Numbers 19:15; 31:20). It specifies the laws of impurity 
affecting utensils of wood, metal, glass, clay. 

2) Ohololk, eighteen chapters, on the defilement caused by a corpse 
(Numbers 19:14-16) under the same tent or roof. 

3) NegaHm, fourteen chapters, concerning leprosy affecting a per¬ 
son, clothes, or dwellings (Leviticus 13:1-59). 

4) Par ah, twelve chapters, containing regulations concerning the 
red cow (Numbers 19:2-22). 

5) Tohoroth, ten chapters, on the defilements which continue until 
sunset (Leviticus 11:24-40). 

6) Mikvaolk, ten chapters, on the requirements of baths for ritual 
purification (Leviticus 14:8-9; 15:5-18). 

7) Niddah, ten chapters, on ritual unclcanness caused by menstru¬ 
ation and by childbirth (Leviticus 15:19-24; 12:1-5). 

8) Makhshirin, six chapters, on liquids and foods that are suscep¬ 
tible to ritual uncleanness by virtue of the law of Leviticus 11:34, 38. 

9) Zavim, five chapters, concerning the physical secretions which 
render a person unclean, precluding him from coming into contact 
with anything identified with the Sanctuary (Leviticus 15:1-30). 

10) Tevul Yom, four chapters, on the ritual status of a person who, 
having incurred any unclean ness that lasts until evening, has taken 
the required bath known as tevilah (immersion) and must now await 
sunset before he is deemed fully clean. 

11) Yadayim, four chapters, concerning the defilement of the hands, 
which are always assumed to suffer second-grade uncleanness unless 
they are washed with the intention of rendering them, clean. 

12) Okatzin, three chapters, on stalks of fruits and plants suscep¬ 
tible to uncleanness, which is conveyed to the remaining parts; if one 
part-of a fruit suffers uncleanness, it is conveyed to the rest of the fruit. 


TU BISHVAT DSEte IB 

t : ■ 

The semiholiday Ifamishah Ascr Bishvat (fifteenth day of Sheoat), 
marking the first day of spring in Erctz Yisrael, occurs six weeks after 
Jfanukkah. The Mishnah refers to it as Rosh Hashanah I’llanoth (new 
year for trees). Since ancient times the Jewish people have observed 
it by eating fruit grown in Eretz Yisrael, and with the rise of the move¬ 
ment to restore the Jewish homeland Tu Bishvat, as the festival is 
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known in brief, has gained new significance as Arbor Day, observed 
(>y the planting of trees in Eretz Yisrael. 

In Eretz Yisrael, always largely waterless, trees were regarded as 
special gifts of Clod. There are many symbolic allusions to trees in 
the Bible, especially the olive which sends up new shoots to continue 
the life of the old tree that dies. Trees are represented as symbols of 
goodness and nobility. The upright, person is compared to a tree 
planted near a stream, that boars fruit, in due season, with leaves that 
never fade (Psalm 1:3). “The righteous will flourish like the palm 
tree; they will grow like a cedar in Lebanon” (Psalm 92:13-14). 

It was customary to plant a tree in Israel when a child was born: 
a cedar for a boy and a cypress for a girl, who cared for their own trees 
us they were growing up. Branches from their own trees were used 
for (be poles of the wedding canopy (huppah) on the day of their re¬ 
spective marriage ceremony. 

Today, when the afforestation of Israel is an absolute necessity, 
the Jewish children throughout the world arc asked to raise funds for 
the planting of trees for the rehabilitation of the land. Forests are 
pluntcd in different parts of the country by the generous response to 
the appeals of the Jewish National Fund. The celebration of Tu Bir 
shvat in the Diaspora serves the additional purpose of inducing Jew a 
to use pnxlucts made in Israel. 


TURIM □’’"HE 

4 

Tub code of Jewish law known as Arba‘ah Turim (four rows, alluding 
to the four rows of precious stones mounted on the high priest’s 
breastplate of judgment) was composed by Rabbi Jacob ben Asher 
(1270-1343) who died in Toledo, Spain, having spent all his life in 
poverty and sickness. 

The Turim, on account of which the author is referred to as Baal 
ha-Turim, is methodically arranged in four parts or rows: 1) Orah 
Ifayyim (way of life), dealing with the duties of the Jew at home and 
in the synagogue, day by day, including Sabbaths and festivals; 

2) Yoreh De'ah (teacher of knowledge), furnishing instruction in 
things forbidden and permitted, such as all phases of dietary laws; 

3) Even ha-Ezer, encompassing the laws of marriage and family mat¬ 
ters; 4) Hoshen Mishpat (breastplate of judgment), describing civil 
law and administration. The biblical place name Even ha-Ezer (.itone 
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of help) is mentioned three times in the first book of Samuel (4:1; 
5:1; 7:12). Ezer (help) alludes to marriage in Genesis 2:18. The name 
Floshen Mishpat is borrowed from Exodus 28:15. 

Based on Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah in both contents and lanu- 

I T 

uage, the Tur, as the code is commonly called, became so popular 
that it was regarded as “the people’s lawbook of the entire world. - ’ 
Eventually, it became the basis of the Skulhan Arukh, consisting like¬ 
wise of four parts bearing the same titles. Designed to supply co¬ 
ordinated information for the average Jew, both law codes concern 
themselves only with laws practised after the destruction of the Sec¬ 
ond Temple, omitting all precepts which presuppose the existence of 
the Temple. 

Here is an excerpt from the Tur on the subject of Iscdakak: The 
dispensing of charity according to one’s means is a positive precept, 
which demands greater care and diligence in its fulfillment than all 
the other positive mitzvoth of the Torah. For its neglect may possibly 
lead to the taking of a life, inasmuch as the denial of timely aid may 
result in the death of the poor man who needs our immediate help. 
Whoever closes his eyes to this duty and hardens his heart to his needy 
brother is called a worthless man, and is regarded as an idolater. .. 
Man must know that he is not the master of what he has, but only the 
guardian, to carry out the will of God w'ho entrusted these things to 
his keeping. . . 

Though the Tur had become the standard for all Jews, the Shulhun 
Arukh of Rabbi Joseph Karo (1488-1575), provided with the glosses 
of Rabbi Moses Isserles (1520-1572), was finally accepted by all as 
more authoritative. 


TALLITH 




The term Udlilh is derived from the Hebrew-Aramaic verb (to 
cover). In the Talmud it is frequently used in the sense of a cloak, a 
loose outer garment worn by men. But the special and most popular 
significance of lallith is assigned to the cloak of honor, adorned with 
tsilsith in keeping with the command to put fringes on the corners ol 
the garments, the sight of which is to remind us to observe all the 
mitzvoth (Numbers 15:88-39). 

Rectangular in form, the lallith, or prayer-shawl, is worn over the 
head or thrown round the shoulders by men, usually during morning 
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prayer. Many worshipers prefer to enwrap themselves in a tallith 
niching a little below their knees. Before beginning his prayers, the 
worshiper pronounces this benediction: “Blessed art thou , . . who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and commanded us to 
enwrap ourselves in the fringed garment.” The preferred material is 
wool, but silk is often used in the manufacture of prayer-shawls. 

The blue cord entwined in the tsitsilh was originally its chief dis¬ 
tinction. When, however, it became impossible to procure the special 
(Ive required, it was made permissible to use white threads alone. 
Why blue? “Because this color resembles the sea, the sea resembles 

Hu* sky.. (Mciiiihoth -43b). The method of dyeing the threads sky- 
blue, kept see ret by the inhabitants of Akko (Acre), was lost and 
forgot ten in the dispersion, so that the use of the blue thread in each 
fringe had to be discontinued. 

'Flie tallith kalan, or smaller form of tallith, otherwise known os arba 
kanfoth (four corners), is worn under the outer garment during the 
entire day. 


BIBLE ACCENTS SIOSH 'DJJtO 

t) : ■ - - - 

Tiik primary purpose of the special signs of cantillation or accents 
{tv'amim, neginoth), which are placed both above and under the words 
of the Hebrew Bible, is to regulate minutely the public reading of the 
holy text. They serve a threefold purpose: 1) as musical notes, 2) as 
marks of the tone-syllables, and 3) as marks of punctuation, to indi¬ 
cate the logical relations of words to one another. This system of 
musical notation facilitates a deeper penetration into the meaning of 
the component parts of biblical verses. 

The Hebrew word denoting accent, essentially signifies both 

taste and good sense. The phrase devarim shel ta'am, for example, 
means sensible words. The biblical system of accents was primarily 
designed to indicate the coherence and logical sequence of the sacred 
text. The distribution of great and small pauses resulted in the sing¬ 
ing style known as cantillation, which is frequently heard in the syn¬ 
agogue. The terms neginah (melody) and trop are used interchangeably 
with the word la*am. 

During the medieval period it was generally believed that the si gns 
of cantillation as well as the signs of vocalization had been originated 
by Ezra and the members of the Great Assembly, who flourished 
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several centuries before the common era. Aaron Bon Asher, the 
tenth-century masorclic scholar of Tiberias, who devoted many years 
to preparing an accurate Bible manuscript with all the traditional 
marks of vocalization and cantillation, speaks of the accents as the 
contribution of the prophets to whom the interpretation of every word 
was revealed. Elijah Levita (1468-1549) was the first to prove tho 
post-talmudic date of the vowels and the accents. 

The understanding of the biblical text is readily aided by the signs 
of accentuation, though it is not always easy to tell just why certain 
modes of cantillation were chosen. A knowledge of the accents is 
indispensable in the study of the Hebrew Bible. Rabbi Abraham ibn 
Ezra of twelfth-century Spain, best known for his penetrating Bible 
commentaries, declares that one should not accept the interpretation 
of a biblical passage if it does not follow the guiding accents. 

The musical system to which the neginoth or traps now serve as a 
notation is said to have existed long before the vowel-signs were in¬ 
vented. The notation which stabilized the traditional pronunciation 
of each word was possibly introduced at the same period as the no¬ 
tation which perpetuated the traditional modulation. Two systems 
of accents apply to the Hebrew Bible: the system used in the three 
poetical books of Job, Proverbs and Psalms (D’?nn 3VN) is 
referred to as ’SyD, while the system of the remaining twenty- 
one books of the Bible is called ’DyD. The poetical accentuations 
are suited to the rhythm as well as to the requirements of sense. The 
shorter measure of the poetical verses is perhaps responsible for the 
change of the system of accents. 

As marks of punctuation, the accents are divided into disjunctive ., 
indicating various degrees of pause, and conjunctive, serving to con¬ 
nect words. Thus a twofold system of accentuation exists: 1) the 
common system used in twenty-one books of the Bible, and 2) the 
special one used in the books of Psalms, Proverbs and Job, which is 
richer, more complicated, and musically more significant than the 
ordinary accentuation. 

The makkaf (binder), resembling a hyphen which connects two 
words, indicates that the connected words have only one accent. Two, 
three, of even four words may be connected in this way. Certain 
monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions are almost always fol¬ 
lowed by a makkaf. Longer words are connected by a makkaf (*lpO) 
with a following monosyllable, and occasionally two words of more 
than one syllable. 
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The metheg (hridle), a small perpendicular stroke under the con¬ 
sonant, indicates the counter-tone, or secondary accent, as opposed 
to the principal tone marked by the musical note ( neginah ). It fre¬ 
quently points out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in 
pronunciation, but should be allowed its full sound. In the Prayer- 
books, the metheg indicates words which have the tone on the penul¬ 
timate (mil 1 el), the last syllable but one. 


TEREFAH U-NEVELAII HSItD 
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The term terefah, now denoting any food forbidden by Jewish tra¬ 
dition, is used in the Torah for meat of animals killed by beasts of 
prey: "You shall not eat any flesh that is torn by beasts in the field” 
(Kxodus 22:31). This prohibition related to the general law which 
forbids the eating of blood, the principal carrier of life, reserved for a 
symbolic purpose in the sacrificial system. The flesh of an animal 
killed otherwise than by shehitah, or ritual slaughtering, would not be 
properly drained of blood. 

Xrveiah is an animal that has died of natural causes. The flesh of 
such an animul cannot be thoroughly drained of blood. The Torah de¬ 
clares: "Since the life of every living being is its blood .. . you shall 
not eat the blood of any meat. .. Anyone who eats of an unimal that 
died of itself (nevelah) or was killed hy a wild beast (terefah) . . . shall 
wash his garments, bathe in water, and be unclean until evening. 
If he does not wash them nor bathe in water, he shall bear his guilt” 
(Leviticus 17:14-16). 

Habhi Moses ben Nabman (Raniban), in his commentary on Le¬ 
viticus, quotes Maimonidea to the effect that the Greeks drank blood 
in order to communicate with the demons; but he maintains that blood 
was prohibited because it is the very life of another creature. 

The Torah says: “You must not eat. any animal that has died of 

itself... You shall not boil a kid in its mother’s milk” (Deuteronomy 

14:21). The prohibition of carrion is understood to apply to all meat 

of animals incorrectly slaughtered; the prohibition of animals torn by 

beasts includes meat of animals revealing diseased or injured parts on 

post-mortem inspection. Hence, terefah refers to an animal afflicted 

with an organic disease, the discovery of which, after slaughtering, 

makes it forbidden; nevelah denotes whatever has become unfit through 
faulty slaughtering. 
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The term tarfuth, as opposed to kashruth, includes also meat-milk 
mixtures, concerning which the Mishnah states: “No meat may be 
cooked in milk, except meat of fish . . . and no meat may be served 
on the table together with cheese, except the meat of fish..(Hullin 
8:1). The requirement of salting meat is stated in the Talmud (FJullin 
113a). Meat cannot be thoroughly cleared of its blood unless it is well 
salted and soaked. The blood found in eggs is forbidden; hence, they 
are examined before being prepared for a kosher meal. Though the 
blood of fish is permitted, it must not be eaten when collected into a 
dish, because of the wrong impression that this is likely to evoke. 
The rule is: wherever the sages have forbidden a thing in order to 
avoid the semblance Cpy D’lOfi) of wrongdoing, it is forbidden even 
in strictest privacy (Betzah 9a). 

Maim on ides writes: “If one has first partaken of cheese or milk, 
he may eat meat immediately thereafter. He must, however, wash 
his hands and cleanse his mouth between the cheese and the meat. 
With what should he cleanse his mouth? With bread, or by chewing 
fruit and swallowing it or spitting it out... This applies only to the 
meat of cattle and livestock; but if one eats poultry after milk or 
cheese, he is not required to cleanse his mouth or wash his hands. 
If one has eaten meat first, whether the meat of cattle or fowl, he 
should not partake of milk thereafter until a lapse of time is spent, 
equal to the interval between two meals, namely about six hours, 
because the fragments of meat between the teeth are not removed 
by cleansing” (Maakhaloth Asuroth 9:26-28). 

Every kosher kitchen is equipped with two sets of dishes, for meat 
and for milk. Separate tablecloths are used for meat and for dairy 
meals. Food that contains neither meat nor milk (parve food) may 
always be eaten together with either meat or milk. 

Following the ritual slaughtering (shehilah ), the kashcring of meat 
is as follows: the meat is first soaked in water for half-an-hour. Then 
it is withdrawn, and coarse salt is sprinkled on all sides until it is 
well covered. It is left salting for an hour. Then, the meat is rinsed 
three times in water and prepared for the table Terefah meat can 
never be kashcred. Fish that have fins and scales are kosher. 





The liturgical poem Yigdal, used as an opening hymn in the daily 
morning service, was composed by .Rabbi Daniel hen Yehudah of 
fourteenth-century Rome. It consists of thirteen lines which sum¬ 
marize the thirteen principles of faith as formulated by Moses Mai- 
monidcs in his Mishnah commentary (on Sanhedrin 10:1). One rhyme 
runs through all the thirteen lines, each of which consists of sixteen 
syllables. In the Siddur of the Spanish-Portuguese Jews a fourteenth 
line is added, which reads: “These thirteen principles are the founda¬ 
tion of the divine faith and the Torah.” 


The Jewish philosophy of Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), summed 
up in Yigdal as it is in .4m Ma’amin, consists of the following funda¬ 
mental principles: 1) There is a Creator. 2) His Oneness is absolute. 


3) He is without material form. 4) He is eternal. 5) He alone may 
hr* worshiped. 6) The prophets are true. 7) Moses was the greatest 
of all prophets. 8) The entire Torah was divinely given to Moses. 


!)) The Torah is immutable. 10) God knows all the acts and thoughts 
of mini, 11) He rewards and punishes. 12) Messiah will come. 


13) There will be resurrection. 


The number thirteen is reminiscent of the numerical value of the 
word inN (One). Thus there are the thirteen attributes of God; the 
Torah is interpreted by means of thirteen principles of talmudic logic; 
the Bar Mitzvah age is thirteen; the poem yiT* TllX (who knows 
one?) has thirteen stanzas, ending with the thirteen divine attributes. 

Though the Bible hardly contains a command bidding us to believe, 
its whole structure is built upon the belief in the relation of God to 
man. The Jew belongs to his nationality even after having commit¬ 
ted the greatest sin, just as the Englishman does not cease to be an 
Englishman by having committed a heinous crime. Every article of 
Maimonides which seems to offer difficulties to us contains an asser¬ 
tion of some relaxed belief, or a protest against other creeds. 

The metrical scheme of Yigdal is, like that of A don Olam, devised 
on the basis of a simple sound (tenu'ah) and a compound sound ( ya - 
thed). The yathed OH’) consists of a sheva ( : ) or haiaf (”) followed by 
a regular vowel. The word yigdal, for instance, has two lenu'oth, while 
clo-him consists of a yathed and a tenu'ah. The metrical arrangement 
of Yigdal is: twrice two lenu'oth and yathed, followed by two tenu'oth' 

mix i *x& ?x ny i pti kxw nan i m D’n i 
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The mystical poem Yedid Nefesh {dearly beloved), breathing the 
spirit of love between God and his people, was composed by Rabbi 
Eliezer Askari, who lived in Safed during the sixteenth century and 
was one of the kabhalistic disciples of Rabbi Isaac Luria and Rabbi 
Joseph Karo. The acrostic of thr four stanzas contains the four-letter 
name of God (tetragrammaton). The author contemplates God as the 
cause of bliss and happiness, as the single highest good of all human 
striving. The object of the poet's prayer is exclusively God and the 
soul. "Glorious One, thou who art the world's light, my soul is love¬ 
sick, pining for thy love. . , Shed light upon the earth with thy splen¬ 
dor, that we may exult and rejoice in thee. . 

The expression ^3? msn H?K (these things does my heart de¬ 
sire) should be corrected to read *3? rnDH (my God, the desire 
of my heart). This is supported by rare editions as well as by context. 
Yedid Nefesh is recited frequently within Hasidic cireles of worshipers. 


JUDAISM 
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Although the term Yakaduth (Judaism) does not occur in the He¬ 
brew Bible or in the Talmud, it is employed in an ancient Midrash 
(Esther Rabbah 7;11), where it signifies a inode of life based on ad¬ 
herence to the teachings of the Torah given by God. Judaism lias 
been defined as the strictest form of monotheism (belief in one God) 
and the practical effect of that belief on life. First preached by Ab¬ 
raham, and symbolized by the covenant of circumcision, it is the 
oldest existing religion, the parent of two faiths that have spread over 
the major portion of the world. 

Judaism believes that man is capable of perfection; he is made in 
the image of God, therefore he possesses nobility. According to a 
talmudic statement, God gave the Torah to Moses in the desert, in a 
no-man’s land, so that the people of Israel might not. claim exclusive 
possession of it. 

One of the ancient rabbis deelared that, as all mankind traces its 
ancestry to Adam, all men are brut hers, the children ol one parentage. 
All men, therefore, are equally capable of achieving the zenith of 
moral and ethical behavior. The main purpose of .Judaism, according 
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to a saintly rabbi of the twelfth century, is to promote mutual under¬ 
standing and peace among all people. Its function is to keep the 
great ideals intact before the eyes of mankind. 

Judaism lays great stress on reverence for parents, respect for the 
aged, and benevolence toward the infirm and the weak. In all deal¬ 
ings with men, honesty and truthfulness are absolutely required. 
Stealing, falsehood, oppression—even the withholding of a man’s 
wages so much as overnight—are forbidden. Talebearing, gossip and 
unkind insinuation are prohibited, as is hatred of a fellow man in one’s 
heart. The dumb animal has claims upon the kindly help of man, 
even when it belongs to one’s enemy. Justice, truthfulness, care for 
the weak, regard for the rights of others, love for fellow men and 
mercy for the beast are the virtues taught by Judaism. “Learn to 
be good” is the keynote of the prophetic appeal. 

The tone of Judaism is optimistic. The world is good and life is 
precious, for both are the creation of God who is the source and ideal 
of all goodness and morality. As God is merciful and gracious, so 
should man be. As a child of God, man has duties toward himself as 
well ns toward bis feltow man. He is in duty bound to preserve his 
health; he who subjects himself to needless fasting and self-mortification 
is a sinner. The servant of God does not detach himself from secular 
contacts and does not despise life, which is one of God’s gifts. 

One of the chief principles of Judaism is the belief in the divine 
choice of the Jewish people t.o transmit the divine message to man¬ 
kind. In the midst of rich and powerful nations, engulfed in passion¬ 
ate idolatry, it was “the smallest of all nations” that preached the 
unique idea of a universal God to the rest of the world. “He has 
chosen you from all the nations on the face of the earth to be a people 
peculiarly his own. It was not because you are the largest of all 
nations that the Lord set his love upon you and chose you, for you 
arc really the smallest of all nations” (Deuteronony 7:7). 

The highest motives working through the history of Judaism have 
been the strong belief in God and the unshaken confidence that ai 
last the God of Israel will be the God of the whole world, or in the 
words of the prophet: “On that day the Lord shall be One, and his 
name One” (Zechariah 14:9). Faith and hope are said to be the two 
most prominent characteristics of Judaism. Judaism demands be¬ 
lief in a personal God. As to how to live the Jewish life was sum¬ 
marized by Hillel in the famous maxim: “Do not to your neighbor 
what is hateful to yourself; the rest is commentary; go, learn it.” 
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Some one hundred precepts, out of 613, are practised by observant 
Jews today; these are largely concerned with festivals, food and pray¬ 
er, so that the daily life of a Jew, in his business or profession, is not 
very different from that of his non-Jewish neighbor. Many precepts, 
connected with the sacrifices, are not in use when the Temple does not 
exist. The fulfillment of negative precepts, like “you shall not steal” 
and “you shall not murder,” is accomplished by inaction. 

In Judaism, it is often declared, religion and morality blend into 
an indissoluble unity. The love of God is incomplete without the 
love of one’s fellow man. The goal toward which this concept leads 
is the elimination of man-made misery and suffering, of prejudice aud 
strife, of tyranny and social inequality. Judaism champions the cause 
of universal peace, the ideal proclaimed to mankind from the days of 
the prophets, and abhors all violence. It emphasizes the kinship of 
the human race and the sanctity of human life and freedom. Living 
in all parts of the world, the Jewish people have been held together 
by the ties of a common history and particularly by the heritage of 
faith and culture. 


JOSHUA ypirr 

* 

"■ I 

The book of Joshua continues the history of the preceding five books 
of the Torah and narrates the conquest and settlement of the promised 
land; it records the completion of the great movement of which the 
exodus from Egypt was the beginning. Joshua is the first of the four 
historical books known as Former Prophets or Earlier Prophets (Josh¬ 
ua, Judges, Samuel, Kings), forming a continuous narrative which 
begins at the death of Moses and ends with the destruction of the 
first Temple. These writings are classed as prophetic because they 
were composed by divinely inspired prophets. 

As successor of Moses, Joshua defeated six enemy tribes in six 
years and then proceeded to divide the conquered territory. The fi¬ 
nal events of his life include the distribution of the land to the tribes 
of Israel by lot and the appointing of the cities of refuge, designed to 
shelter anyone who might accidentally commit manslaughter. By 
fleeing into one of the six cities of refuge, persons pursued by avengers 
of blood were protected against the ancient law of life for life. Forty - 
two Levitical cities also served for the protection of the unintentional 
homicide against blood vengeance. 
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Before his death at the age of one hundred and ten, Joshua deliv¬ 
ered two addresses to the people of Israel, urging them to remain 
loyal to God and live according to the teachings of the Torah. Bible 
scholars regard the five books of Moses and the book of Joshua as one 
literary unit, which they designate as Hcxateuch (sixfold book). They 
claim that the book of Josbua was at first an integral part of the so- 
called Hexateuch. Its contents, dealing with the conquest and dis¬ 
tribution of the land, form the necessary conclusion to the Pentateuch. 


The miracles found in the book of Joshua convey the idea that 
without divine intervention the people of Israel could never have con¬ 
quered the powerful nations occupying the promised land. Those pa¬ 
gans are described as desc't'ving severe punishment for their crimes 
and moral corruption. Excerpt: 

"Thus says the Lord God of Israel: I took your father Abraham 
from the other side of the Euphrates River and led him through all 
the land of Canaan. I gave him Isaac, and to Isaac I gave Jacob and 
Esau. To Esau I assigned the mountain region of Scir to settle, while 
Jacol) and his children went down to Egypt. I sent Moses and Aaron, 
and I brought your fathers out of Egypt. The Egyptians pursued 
your fathers as far as the Red Sea, and the Lord engulfed them in it. 
You lived many days in the wilderness, and I brought you to the 
eastern side of the Jordan. Then Balak, king of Moab, sent for Ba¬ 
laam to curse you, but he blessed you instead. You crossed the Jor- 
d in and came to Jericho, and I put the men of Jericho into your hands. 
It was not your sword nor bow that defeated them. . . Now therefore 
revere the Lord and serve him sincerely and faithfully. . ." 


JOEL 

4 4 

The book of Joel, the second among the Minor Prophets, consists of 
four chapters, attributed to the prophet Joel about whose personality 
nothing is known. Even the date of his book is subject to speculation 
and is greatly disputed among Bible scholars. Joel is placed either in 
a very early period or in post-exilic times. 

The style of the book is fluent, clear and of a high order. Its gen¬ 
eral subject is divine judgment. A plague of locusts, accompanied by 
a drought of unusual severity, sweeps in successive swarms over Judea 
and destroys the produce of the fields and vineyards. Remarkably 
vivid is the description of the locust swarms filling the entire air; 
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their destructiveness is compared with that of a mighty army. Ac¬ 
cording to many who have witnessed such a scourge, it is described 
in Joel with almost scientific accuracy. Excerpt: 

“Wake up, you drunkards, and weep for the wine that is snatched 
from your mouth! An army has invaded our land, powerful and num¬ 
berless; their teeth are the teeth of a lion, with fangs of a lioness. 
They have ruined our vines, and splintered our fig trees; they have 
stripped them clean, till their branches arc made white, . . Like 
blackness spread over the mountains is the huge and powerful army... 
Before them the land is a paradise, behind them it is a desolate wil¬ 
derness. Nothing escapes them. They rush on the city, run over the 
walls, climb into the houses, and cuter through the windows like 
thieves. Before them the earth trembles, the heavens shake; the sun 
and the moon are darkened, and the stars withhold their brightness.” 

Joel summons the people to a penitential fast, and promises that 
God will bring back prosperity and abundance. The fourth and last 
chapter of Joel describes the future glory of Judea. 

“And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my spirit 
on all flesh; your sons and your daughters shall prophesy; your old 
men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions. .. For in 
those days and at that time, when I restore the fortunes of Judah and 
Jerusalem, I will gather all the nations and bring them down into the 
Judgment Valley, where I shall enter into judgment with them, be¬ 
cause they scattered my people Israel among pagans and divided up 
my land. Then the mountains shall drip wine, the hills shall flow 
with milk, and all the stream beds of Judah shall flow with water. 
Judah shall be inhabited forever, and Jerusalem to all generations." 


JUBILEE 

i * 

The year of jubilee rests on the same principle as the sabbatical year. 
The fiftieth year, occurring after seven times seven years had been 
counted from the last jubilee, the land was to lie fallow, to show that 
it was not the absolute possession of mail. Hence the law: “The land 
shall not be sold in perpetuity; for the land is mine, and you are but 
strangers who have become my tenants" (Leviticus 25:23). Just like 
the sabbatical year, the year of jubilee was designed to give the land 
a rest from agricultural work. Only the spontaneous produce of that 
year was to be enjoyed and shared with the poor and strangers. 
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The sabbatical year began with the first day of Tishn, and the year 
of jubilee with the tenth of Tishri. In the sabbatical year, Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free if they desired their freedom and debts were 
to be remitted to Israelites. In the year of jubilee, all property was 
to revert to the original owner who, through poverty, may have been 
obliged to sell it at some time during the previous years. Hebrew 
slaves with their families were to be emancipated without price. 

According to a talmudic statement (Arakhin 12b), the Israelites 
counted seventeen jubilee cycles from their entrance into Eretz Yis- 
rael until several tribes went into exile. According to Maim on ides, 
though the jubilees were not observed during the period of the Second 
Temple, they were counted by the people so as to observe the sabbat¬ 
ical years (ShemiUah v'Yovel 10:3). Historical evidence is lacking that 
the year of jubilee was ever strictly observed in actual practice; but in 
the words of Ewald, “nothing is more certain than that the jubilee was 
once for centuries a reality in the national life of Israel.’ 

The inordinate accumulation of land in the hands of the few was 
prevented by means of the jubilee regulations, in compliance with 
which all property reverted once again to their original ownership. 
The fiftieth year was marked by the sounding of the skofar (ram’s 
horn) on Yom Kippur; hence the Hebrew name yovet which means 
ram or ram's horn. The jubilee has been described as a remarkable 
social law, preventing the acquisition of huge estates, and adjusting 
the distribution of wealth in the various classes of the community. 
Some scholars surmise that perhaps the seventh sabbatical year and 
the year of jubilee were identical, since both the first and the last year 
of the series were counted. 


YOM HA-ATZMAUTH rflKOXJJn 

t : - t 

T h e anniversary of Israel’s declaration of independence which was 
signed on the fifth day of Iyyar, 5708 (May 14, 1948), is observed an¬ 
nually as a national holiday in Israel and throughout the Diaspora or 
Tefutzolh Yisrael. In Israel, Yom ka-Atzmauth (Independence Day) is 
a festival celebrated in the form of special congregational services in 
the synagogues, military parades, social parties and festive activities. 

The central features of the celebration consist of a special thanks¬ 
giving service which includes the reading of the messianic prophecies 
in the book of Isaiah (10:32-12:0), the chanting of Halid (Psalms 
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113-118), the reciting of special memorial prayers for the Israelis who 
fell in battle as well as for the martyrs of the Nazi persecutions, and 
an invocation to national repentance. The service concludes with the 
sounding of the shofar, followed by the proclamation: “May it be the 
will of the Lord our God that as we have been granted to see the dawn 
of the redemption, so may we be granted to hear the trumpet of the 
Messiah.” 

According to Israel’s proclamation of independence, the State of 
Israel will be open to the immigration of Jews from all countries of the 
dispersion; will promote the development of the country for the ben¬ 
efit of all its inhabitants; will be based on the principles of liberty, 
justice and peace as conceived by the Prophets of Israel; will uphold 
the full social and political equality of all its citizens, without distinc¬ 
tion of religion, race or sex; will guarantee freedom of religion, con¬ 
science, education and culture; will safeguard the holy places of all 
religions; and will uphold the principles of the United Nations Charter. 


YAHRZEIT n-rasn nr 

t • : - 

The term Yahrzeit , which has no adequate Hebrew equivalent, is said 
to have originated in fifteenth-century Germany, whence it was in¬ 
troduced gradually to all parts of the world inhabited by Jews. Rabbi 
Joseph Karo (1488-1575) makes no direct mention of Yahrzeit, or 
death anniversary of a parent, in his Shulhan Arukh , the famous 
authoritative code of Jewish laws and customs. From a passage in 
the Talmud (Shevuoth 20a) it appears that the death anniversary of 
a parent was observed as a private fast-day (TTP ri’iyn). 

Rabbi Solomon Ganzfried (1804-1886), in his abridgment ( Kitzur ) 
of the Shulhan Arukh code, adds a sizable section containing Yahrzeit 
regulations, one of which reads: “It is meritorious to fast on the death 
anniversary of one’s father or mother as a means of repentance and 
self-examination, which in turn will help his departed parent to reach 
a higher sphere in Gan Eden (Paradise)... It is customary to light a 
Yahrzeit candle.. 

It has been noted that Jewish tradition has assigned the day of 
death, instead of the day of birth, for remembrance because the life 
of a person can best be evaluated at the end of his journey on earth. 

The Yahrzeit is observed in accord with the Jewish calendar upon 
the date of death. Since the human spirit is biblically referred to as 
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M l hr lamp of the Lord” (Proverbs 20:27), it is customary to light a 
Yahrzeit lamp on the eve of the day; the lamp remains burning until 
the sunset of the next day. The Kaddisk prayer, recited on Yahrzeits, 
is often described as a great pillar of Judaism. No matter how far a 
Jew may have drifted away from Jewish life, the Kaddisk which he 
recites in remembrance of parents restores him to his people and to 
the Jewish way of life. The traditional Yahrzeit of Moses (Adar 7th) 
is the occasion of eulogies on great scholars who have passed away 
during the year. Hasidim observe the Yahrzeits of their saintly lead¬ 
ers with great joy. 


YOM TOV QV 

Thk term yom tov (a good day), applied to all festivals, connotes joy 
and festivity. The Torah often tells us to rejoice on festive occasions 
(Deuteronomy 12:18; 14:26; 16:11, 14; 26:11; 27:7). The Jewish 
codes of law emphasize the idea that it is a mitzvah, a religious duty, 
to be glad at heart and joyful on the festivals. Maimonides writes: 
"Women should have clothes and pretty trinkets bought for them, 
according to a man’s means.. . And while one eats and drinks, it is 
his duty to feed the stranger, the orphan, the widow, and other poor 
and unfortunate {x»ople, for he . .. who eats and drinks with his wife 
and family, without giving anything to eat and drink to the poor and 
the distressed—his meal is not a rejoicing divinely commanded, but 
a rejoicing of his stomach ... a disgrace to those who indulge in it” 
( Yad, Yom Tov 6:18). Appropriate passages are read from the Torah 
and the Prophets as part of the congregational services, which include 
a Musaf describing the festival offerings in Temple times. 

In the Megillalh Ta‘anith, an ancient calendar of joyous events in 
the history of the Jewish people during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, a considerable number of semi holidays are listed when pub¬ 
lic fasts are not to be observed. Most of them ceased to be kept when 
the memory of the events they celebrated faded out in the course of 
time. On the other hand, new semi holidays are declared on rare oc¬ 
casions, such as the Yom ha-Atzmauth (Israel’s Independence Day) on 

the fifth of Iyyar, proclaimed in 1948 in celebration of the establish¬ 
ment of the State of Israel. 

Each of the sacred festivals, except Yom Kippur , is celebrated for 
two days outside Eretz Yisrael, the second day being observed on the 
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authority of the ancient sages as one of the innovations introduced in 
the Diaspora. The second day is therefore called the Second Yom Tov 
of the Diaspora (TIT*?! V MtP 31D OV). It was introduced during the 
period of the Second Temple, when it was impossible to inform the 
Jews dispersed in foreign lands concerning the precise dates of forth¬ 
coming festivals. By celebrating two days in the Diaspora, all were 
comfortably certain that the right day was observed simultaneously 
by all the Jews as a united people. Thus we are told: “Although the 
second day of a festival is observed only on the authority of the Sof- 
rim (sages), whatever is forbidden on the first day is forhidden also 
on the second day. .. Only in regard to the burial of the dead is there 
any distinction between the two days’ 1 (Fad). As to the festival of 
Rosk Hashanah, it has been celebrated for two days even in Eretz Yis- 
rael, the two days being regarded as one long day. Reform commun¬ 
ities do not observe at all the second day of yom tov, not even that of 
Rosk Hashanah. 

It is highly significant that the Jewish feasts and festivals are chiefly 
dedicated to the idea of joy. "You shall rejoice at your festival to¬ 
gether with your son and daughter, your male and female servants, 
as well as the stranger, the orphan and the widow’' (Deuteronomy 
16:14). Joy is the very purpose and goal of the festivals, and it must 
be shared with the strangers and the poor. You are to be happy with 
them and they are to be happy with you. This rejoicing is designed 
to raise man above social afflictions at least during the festival days. 
The joy which is experienced during the Festival of Freedom celebrates 
the revelation on Mount Sinai, the legislation of a moral code. The 
Sabbath represents the first step toward the abolition of slavery. 

The study of Torah has always been an essential part of festival 
rejoicings among the Jewish people. This intellectual joy has never 
degenerated into sensuality. Though he has been oppressed almost 
everywhere in the world, there is no room for hatred in the heart of 
the Jew who believes in peace. 

It is indeed remarkable that despite all the sufferings the Jew has 
endured throughout his history, he has miraculously managed to pre¬ 
serve his equanimity and good humor, without which he would never 
have been able to rise from deep humiliation to lofty heights. The 
Jewish festivals are largely responsible for this miracle. Festive joy, 
being a religious duty, has proved a vital force in the consciousness 
of the Jew. He could never remain a man of mourning: his festivals 
and his studies always raised him to the celestial heights of joy. 
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Thi-j Day of Atonement is the climax of the ten-day period of repent¬ 
ance that begins with Rosh Hashanah, the Day of Judgment. These 
ten days of reflection and inspiration bring us the eternal message 
that it is possible for human beings to improve their characters. They 
speak to us about our ethical conscience and moral responsibility, 
about self-examination and spiritual regeneration. 

The idea of repentance is regarded as the brightest gem among the 
teachings of Judaism. Man would be the most unfortunate creature 
if he had no way to escape from sin. The optimistic spirit of Judaism 
does not tolerate the idea that a man need ever despair and lose faith 
in himself. No one can sink so low that he cannot find his way back 
to God by self-discipline. The very concept of repentance and atone¬ 
ment has made the Jewish outlook on life one of cheerful confidence. 
The Hebrew term trshurah for repentance signifies return and must 
not lie taken to mean penitence or penance. These words refer to 
self-castigation. Judaism demands an inner change, and opposes ex¬ 
ternal forms of asceticism for purposes of expiating sin. 

Then* is a miilrashic statement that God modelled the world like 
an architect, and it would not stand until ho created repentance. De¬ 
bited by Muimonides, repentance means that the sinner casts his sins 
out of his mind and resolves in his heart to sin no more. The atone¬ 
ment prayers, articulating the ideals of human brotherhood and 
mutual forgiveness, make the worshiper intensely aware of human 
frailty, reminding him that there is no man who is absolutely free 
from sin and error. The confessions are recited repeatedly on Yom 
Kippur in the first person plural to emphasize the collective respon¬ 
sibility of the whole community for offenses that can be prevented. 

We arc repeatedly reminded that Yom Kippur brings pardon for 
sins between man and God, and it cannot, bring forgiveness as long as 
no attempt has been made to repair the injury inflicted upon one’s 
fellow man. God does not clear the guilty in matters touching human 
beings unless reparation precedes all else (Yoma 8:8). The wrong¬ 
doer must first win pardon from the person wronged. Hence the age- 
old custom of mending quarrels and begging forgiveness of one another 
for any wrong committed, intentionally or otherwise. This custom 
is particularly observed on erev Yom Kippur. W hen the offender 
asks to be forgiven, he should be forgiven wholeheartedly, we are told. 
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Judaism believes in the ability of the worst sinners to improve 
their ways; without such possibility man’s world could not continue. 
Nothing can withstand the power of sincere repentance, we are told. 
"Even if a man has been a sinner all his days and he repents in his 
old age, when all opportunity for sin is gone, though it is by no means 
the highest form of repentance, it is a valid atonement. Even if he 
has sinned all his life and repented only on his deathbed, his sins are 
pardoned" (Maimonides, Teshuvah 2:1). The everlasting theme of re¬ 
pentance occupies a very prominent position in all the ethical writings 
of the Jewish people. 

The fast of Yom Kippur begins with physical mortification and 
ends with spiritual exultation. It is a day of self-denial and at the 
same time a Sabbath of rest (JinatP fDIP). The arrangement of the 
atonement prayers forms a gradual ascent from the sense of guilt to 
the sense of joy and confident reliance upon divine love and mercy. 
All human activity gradually unrolls in these prayers and poetic com¬ 
positions, some of which are literary masterpieces with extraordinary 
power to elevate and to inspire. The failings and weaknesses of man 
are contrasted with the well-ordered infinite universe, and he never 
ceases to be in need of atonement. Hence the admonition: "Repent 
one day before you die” (Avoth 2:15). But how does a man know 
on which day he will die? Let him therefore repent every day, for he 
may die the next day. 

The fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, recited as the Haftarah for Yom 
Kippur, as well as the book of Jonah recited during the Minhah ser¬ 
vice of that day, reveals the prophetic thinking on this subject. "This 
is the fast that I esteem precious: loosen the chains of wickedness, lot 
the crushed go free, break all yokes of tyranny! Share your food with 
the hungry, take the homeless poor to your house, clothe the naked 
wherever you see them; never turn from your own flesh" (Isaiah 
58:6-7). In reference to the book of Jonah, the Mishnah underscores 
that “it is not written of the men of Nineveh that God saw their 
sackcloth and their fasting, but that he saw that they turned from 
their evil ways” (Ta'anith 2:1). Better insight, purer faith, fuller 
strength is all that is stressed in the Day of Atonement and recon¬ 
ciliation, when those who have been estranged are brought into 
agreement with God and his precepts. 

Tradition reports that on the tenth of Tiskri, the Day of Atonement. 
Moses returned from Mount Sinai with the second tablets of the Ten 
Commandments and announced to the people God's pardon for the 
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sin of the golden calf (Bava Bathra 121a). There is a talmudic saying 
that on Yom Kippur and Rosh Hashanah Jews should not appear de¬ 
pressed or in somber clothes, but dressed in festive white, symbolizing 
cheerfulness (Yerushalmi, Rosh Hashanah 1:3). Cheerfulness has 
remained a characteristic of the Jewish people to this day. 

The first-century Jewish philosopher Philo, who wrote extensively 
on Judaism as a philosophical system of religion, speaks of Yom Kip- 
pur as an occasion for self-restraint at a season when the fruits of the 
earth have just been gathered in and the temptation to indulge is 
stronger than usual. Abstinence at such a time is likely to raise 
men’s thoughts from the gifts to the Giver who sustains all life. 

Reproducing the exact words of the high priest’s three confessions 
duiing the Tom Kippur service at the Temple in Jerusalem, the Mish- 
nah reports that as often as he uttered the tetragrammaton, or the 
four-letter name of God, the assembled multitudes outside prostrated 
and responded: ‘Blessed be the name of his glorious majesty forever 
and ever" (Yoma 6:2). In view of the great dread that some mishap 
might befall the high priest while officiating in the Holy of Holies, 
he was congratulated at the conclusion of the service and escorted 
home by his fronds, whom he entertained in the evening (7:4). 

The traditional melodics with their plaintive tones arc designed 
to give expression to one’s awe before the uncertainties of the future. 
Forgetful of his physical wants, the devout Jew seeks to banish all 
hatred, ill-feeling and ignoble thoughts, and be occupied exclusively 
with things spiritual. It has been asserted that so strong in the hold 
of Y'om Kippur upon the Jewish conscience, (hat no loyal Jew will 
fail to observe it by attending service in the synagogue along with 
his fellow Jews and by resting from his daily occupation. 

Despite the cessation of the sacrificial practices with the destruc¬ 
tion of the Second Temple in the year 70, 1 r om Kippur has survived 
as the great day which symbolizes the importance of repentance. We 
are told that, though the day itself effects atonement, it avails noth¬ 
ing unless repentance is coupled with it, just as repentance had to 
accompany a guilt-offering or a sin-offering in Temple times. 

In letters written between Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur , one 
usually concludes with the formula gemar hathimah tovah, wishing 
the recipient that God may seal his destiny for happiness. This is 
based upon the belief that on the first day of the year the destiny 
of human heings is determined; hence the Rosh Hashanah greeting: 
"May you be inscribed for a happy year.” 
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Yom Kippur Calendar 


1975 

5736 

Monday 

1976 

5737 

Monday 

1977 

5738 

Thursday 

1978 

5739 

Wednesday 

1979 

5740 

Monday 

1980 

5741 

Saturday 

1981 

5742 

Thursday 

1982 

5743 

Monday 

1983 

5744 

Saturday 

1984 

5745 

Saturday 

1985 

5746 

Wednesday 

1896 

5747 

Monday 

1987 

5748 

Saturday 

1988 

5749 

Wednesday 

1989 

5750 

Monday 

1990 

5751 

Saturday 

1991 

5752 

Wednesday 

1992 

5753 

Wednesday 

1993 

5754 

Saturday 

1994 

5755 

Thursday 

1995 

5756 

Wednesday 

1996 

5757 

Monday 

1997 

5758 

Saturday 

1998 

5759 

Wednesday 

1999 

5760 

Monday 

2000 

576! 

Monday 

2001 

5762 

Thursday 

2002 

5763 

Monday 

2003 

5764 

Monday 

2004 

5765 

Saturday 

2005 

5766 

Thursday 

2006 

5767 

Monday 

2007 

5768 

Saturday 

2008 

5769 

Thursday 

2000 

5770 

Monday 

2010 

5771 

Saturday 


September 15 
October 4 
September 22 
October 11 
October 1 

September 20 

October 8 
September 27 
September 17 
October 6 
September 25 
October 13 
October 3 
September 21 
October 9 
September 29 
September 18 
October 7 
September 25 
September 15 
October 4 
September 23 
Oetober 11 
September 30 
September 20 

October 9 
September 27 

September 16 
October 6 
September 25 
October 13 
Octoher 2 
September 22 
October 9 
September 28 
September 18 
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YOM KIPPUR KATAN rap T ms? cr* 


The day preceding Rosh tfodesk is known as Yom Kippur KnUin 
(Minor Yom Kippur). It is observed as a fast-day by kabbalis tic ally 
minded Jews, who recite special prayers for forgiveness ( selihoth ) dur¬ 
ing the Minhnh service of that day. 


The custom to fast on Yom Kippur Katan was possibly introduced 
by Habbi Isaac l.uria (1534-1572), who became renowned for his 
saintly character and ascetic life. I lis teaching deeply influenced mys¬ 
tical thought among the Jews throughout the world. Born in Jerus¬ 
alem and educated in Mgypt, Rabbi Isaac Burin spent the last two 
years of his life in Safod, which had become a most important renter 
of rabbinical and kabbalistic activity. 

Rabbi Isaiah Horowitz who died in Tiberias (1G30), refers 

to Yom Kippur Kalan in these terms: “Following the custom of very 
saintly men, one ought to repent and make restitution in monetary 
as well as in personal matters, that he may enter the new month as 
pure as a new-born infant,’' The fasting, however, is not obligatory 
on the day preceding Rosh Hodesh. 

The si'liholh of Yom Kippur Katan are recited in the afternoon at 
the Minhnh service. If ten persons are present that have fasted, the 
Torah section is read (Kxodus 32:11-14 ; 34:1 -10). 


jonaii njr 

T 

The book of Jonah, the fifth book of the twelve Minor Prophets 
(*W5H*in), records a prophet’s experiences rather than his utterances. 
The story of Jonah, who lived about 750 before the common era, is 
well known. Ordered by Ctod to prophesy the destruction of Nineveh 
lor its wickedness, Jonah attempted to escape from the divine com¬ 
mand by sailing from the land of Israel. After his wonderful deliver¬ 
ance from drowning, he was obedient to a second commission from 
God. He went to Nineveh, and there proclaimed that it would be 
destroyed in forty days. God spared the city when he saw the repent¬ 
ance of its people. 

The book of Jonah, containing the noblest expression of the uni¬ 
versality of religion, is designed to show that kindness of heart and 
readiness to repent may be found everywhere among men. 
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The episode of the great fish swallowing Jonah has been interpreted 
figuratively as the captivity which swallowed up Israel. The deliv¬ 
erance from exile has been linked to being disgorged alive from the 
mouth of the devouring beast. Jonah's reluctance to denounce the 
heathen city of Nineveh was prompted perhaps by fear of exposing 
himself to the wrath of the king and the people. 

The book of Jonah is recited as the prophetic lesson ( HaUarah ) in 
the afternoon service of Yom Kippur, to show that the compassion of 
God extends to all his creatures, even those who are as sinful as the 
people of Nineveh. Jonah, son of Amittai, is mentioned in II Kings 
14:25 as having lived during the reign of Jeroboam II. Excerpt: 

“Jonah made a tent for himself and sat in its shade, waiting to see 
what would happen to the city. The Lord God made a gourd grow 
up over Jonah to shade his head and alleviate his discomfort, and 
Jonah was exceedingly pleased with it. But next morning, at dawn, 
God caused a worm to attack the gourd and it withered. At sunrise, 
God sent a hot east wind and the sun beat on Jonah’s head until he 
fainted. . . Thereupon God said to Jonah: Arc you sorely grieved 
about the gourd? He replied: I am grieved enough to die. 

“Then the Lord said: You would spare the gourd though you spent 
no work upon it. You did not make it grow—it sprang up in a night 
and perished in a night. Should I not, then, spare the great city of 
Nineveh with more than a hundred and twenty thousand human be¬ 
ings, who do not know their right hand from their left?” 


YOTSER "I XV 

v ■ 

Y otser is the name given to a variety of prayer-poems (piyyuiim) t 
inserted within the framework of the Shema during the morning ser¬ 
vice of festivals* The term is derived from the phrase TIK "tXV (he 
forms light), used in the so-called yolser benediction that precedes the 
Shema; it emphasizes the goodness of the Creator of light who daily 
renews the creation* The plural form yoiseroth is sometimes misapplied 
to piyyutim or liturgical hymns in general* 

Because of the inconvenience produced by the numerous traditional 
melodies that prolong the service, there has been a tendency to omit 
the yotserothj or else to read them quickly in an undertone, only the 
concluding stanzas being intoned by the hazzan or boat tefillah. The 
yotacraih are referred to by various titles* 
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Ezekiel, who lived during the last days of the First Temple and 
received ins piration from the prophetic utterances of Jeremiah, his 
elder contemporary, prophesied in Babylon for a period of twenty- 
two years, having been taken into captivity eleven years before the 

full of Jerusalem. 

Prior to the destruction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 
before the common era, Ezekiel’s prophecies were messages of doom; 
after it, they were messages of hope and assurances of restoration. 
1)welling on a prophet’s responsibility for the fate of his people, Eze¬ 
kiel maintains that a prophet is a watchman, responsible for warning 
his people of the consequences of misdoings. 

“Son of man, I set you up as a watchman for the people of Israel. 
If you say nothing to warn the wicked man from his evil course, that 
his life may be saved, the wicked man shall die for his iniquity; but 
1 will Hold you responsible for his death. . . I have no pleasure in the 
death of anyone who dies. .. Return and live!” (3:17-19; 18:23, 32). 

Ezekiel tells us that each man possesses the power to be good or evil 
regardless of heredity and predisposition; the individual is master of 
his own destiny and responsible for his own deeds. “If a man oppres¬ 
ses no one and robs no one; if he feeds the hungry and clothes the 
naked; if he abstains from crime and observes strict justice between 
man and man—he is upright and shall surely live. If he has a son who 
is a violent man . .. that son shall not live ... he is responsible for his 
own death” (18:5-13). 

Ezekiel stresses the idea that everybody can turn over a new leaf 
and look hopefully toward the future. His vision of the dry bones 
vividly illustrates the hope of restoration and revival of a nation that 
was given up as dead. The final eight chapters of Ezekiel express the 
prophet’s firm belief in a forthcoming restoration, Israel rising to new 
life from the graveyard of the captivity, rid of its evils and re-estab¬ 
lished under the rule of God. 

The book of Ezekiel is the third of the Latter Prophets, the first 
two books being those of Isaiah and Jeremiah. Its forty-eight chap¬ 
ters are divided into two equal parts. The first twenty-four chapters 
contain speeches uttered by Ezekiel prior to the national disaster of 
5S6. The last twenty-four chapters consist of visions that occurred 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The final chapters concerning the 
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glorious future of Israel have provided the Jewish people with a bea¬ 
con of light through the lonely years of exile. 

Ezekiel has been described as one of the most interesting figures 
among Israel’s prophets. His famous vision of the dry bones in chap¬ 
ter thirty-seven expresses a firm belief in a forthcoming restoration, 
Israel rising to new life from the graveyard of the Galulh. 

“He said to me: Son of man, can these bones live? . . . Prophesy 
to these bones and say to them: O dry bones, listen to the word of the 
Lord. Thus says the Lord God: Behold, I will cause breath to enter 
into you, and you shall live... While I was prophesying, there was 
a rattling sound—the bones cainc together, bone to bone. And as 
I looked, there were sinews upon them! Flesh and skin spread over 
them, but there was no breath in them. Then he said to me: Proph¬ 
esy to the breath, son of man, and say to the breath: Thus says the 
Lord God: Come from the four ends of the earth, O breath, and 
breathe into these lifeless bodies that they may live. . . 

“Then he said to me: Son of man, these bones arc the people of 
Israel. Behold, they keep saying: Our bones are dry, our hope is lost... 
Prophesy therefore to them and tell them: Thus says the Lord God: 
0 my people, I will open your graves and bring you back to the land 
of Israel. .. I will put my spirit into you, and you shall live. I will 
place you in your own land; then you shall know that I, the Lord, 
have spoken and performed it.” 


YEIN NESEKH 

Wine handled by an idolater was called wine of libation (~)03 }”). 
wine from which a libation to a heathen god was made. The supposition 
was that the idolater may have dedicated the wine as an offering to 
his deity; hence it was forbidden to drink it and thus become indirectly 
guilty of an act of heathenism. This regulation, as well as t.hc dietary 
laws, made it difficult for a Jew to dine with non-Jews unless they 
were invited to his table. 

We arc told that Daniel “resolved that he would not defile himself 
with the king’s food, nor with the wine which he drank” (Daniel 1:8), 
because the king’s food might consist of the meat of unclean animals, 
or might not be freed from blood, or part of it might have been offered 
in sacrifice to idols: some of the wine might have been poured out us 
a libation to the gods. 
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Awe-Inspiring Days 


YALKUT SHIMEONI 'jtyQ# 

The most comprehensive midrashic collection known as the Yalkut 
(anthology) has been attributed to Rabbi Simeon of Frankfort, who 
lived in thirteenth-century Germany. It represents a rich treasury 
nf (Kjtjadic. t ethical-historical statements, compiled from more than 
fifty sources, some of which are no longer in existence, and is arranged 
according to the twenty-four books of the Hebrew Bible. 

The two parts of Yalkut Shimeoni contain: 9G3 paragraphs devoted 
to the interpretation of the five books of the Torah, and 1,085 para¬ 
graphs given to the interpretation of the remaining nineteen books of 
I lie Bible. Lengthy quotations from ancient works are often abridged. 


AWE-INSPIRING DAYS 


n'sn: □’O’ 1 

* T * T 


Tiiouhh the T oruh does not explicitly indicate the close connection 
between Hush Hashanah and Yam Kippur, the two festivals are rep¬ 
resented in Jewish tradition as parts of a unit known as Aserr.th Yemi 
Tfxhuvah, the first ten days of the year dedicated to a spiritual regen¬ 
eration and religious rehabilitation. Rosh Hashanah is the beginning 
and Yom Kippur is the culmination of the special ten-day season 
within which man is offered the opportunity of a spiritual recovery 


by strenuous personal effort. 

According to talmudic tradition, three books are opened on Hash 
Hashanah: one of the perfectly righteous, one of the completely wicked, 
and one of the intermediate class which embraces the vast majority 
of mankind. "The perfectly righteous are immediately inscribed and 
sealed to life; the completely wicked are immediately inscribed and 
scaled to death; the intermediate are in suspense (will neither be pun¬ 
ished nor acquitted) until Yom Kippur. If they repent, they are in¬ 
scribed to lifejif not, they are inscribed to death” (Rosh Hashanah 1Gb). 

In Daniel 7:10 we find mention of books opened in the heavenly 
court ("the court sat in judgment and the books were opened"). The 
Mishnah speaks of the record of man’s actions in the books of heaven, 
where “the ledger is open and the hand writes” (Avoth 2:1; 3:20). 
That the deeds of the righteous and of the wicked are divinely recorded 
is alluded to in Isaiah 0o:G; Maiachi 3:16. The book of life is mentioned 
in Isaiah 4:3; Psalms G9:29; Daniel 12:1. As a result of the pictorial 
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language used by the Talmud in reference to the judgment passed 
according to merit, it has become customary to greet one another with 
the blessing: l&nnni laron naiD (“May you be inscribed and 
sealed for a good year”). 


YA'ALEH V’YAVO ST1 rf5jP 

T * - *■ — 

* * + 

The prayer beginning with the words Ya‘aleh v’Yavo (may it ascend 
and arrive) is added to the Amidah or Shemoneh Esreh and the Bir- 
kaih ha-Mazon (grace after meals) on Rosh Hodesh and all sacred fes¬ 
tivals. It is not inserted on Hanukkah and Purim, when the prayer 
Al ha-Nissim is added instead. The Talmud refers to this prayer by 
mentioning the need of remembering the new month in the seven¬ 
teenth benediction of the Shemoneh Esreh (Berakhoth 29b). In Sof- 
rim 19:11, this prayer is quoted as part of the Birkalh ha-Mazon. 

It is based on the following passage in the Torah: “On your feasts 
and new moon festivals you shall sound the trumpets . . . they will 
serve as a reminder of you before your God” (Numbers 10:10). In 
the synagogues, it is customary to call out Ya'aieh v'Yavo before the 
Amidah on the eve of Rosh Hodesh as a reminder to the congregation 
to insert it in the proper place. Recited for the prosperity of the peo¬ 
ple and for deliverance and happiness, kindness and merev, life and 
peace, Ya l aleh v'Yavo refers also to Jerusalem, Messiah, and Israel. 


YA'AROTH DVASH DDIT 

■ 

The book Ya'aroth Dvash contains the best known collection of the 
sermons of Rabbi Jonathan Eybeshitz (1690-1764), who was one of 
the wisest and most learned talmudic scholars of his time. He was 
very popular as a preacher. He revealed a wide familiarity w r ith the 
sciences of the day, and was well acquainted with the main works of 
the medieval Jewish thinkers. 

Rabbi Jonathan Eybeshitz taught in part: Judaism imposes no 
severe restrictions on the flesh. We are not asked to walk barefoot 
on snow and sleet, to wear coarse garments next to the skin, to tor¬ 
ture the body for the good of the soul. In Judaism the duties of re¬ 
ligion are calculated to bring joy rather than pain. We are unlike 
other religious groups who seek to attain saintliness through a dis- 
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ciplinc of self-mortification. Even the Day of Atonement is ushered 
in with a festive meal. Heathen philosophers may advance the claim 
l hat the divine spirit can rest on a man only when he lives in solitude 
and in self-abnegation; but our Jewish thinkers justly contend that 
rm such preparations, no such conditions and surroundings, are re- 
i]nircd for the disclosure of the prophetic visions. 

Moderation in all things is with us an essential religious precept. 
The possession of too much money is superfluous and injurious. Great 
wealth has often been instrumental in alienating the Jew from his 
God and his people. Human happiness flow's rather from a contented 
disposition than from the abundance of material possessions. The 
aim of our religious discipline is to sublimate the pleasures of the sen¬ 
ses, to strip them of their grossness and extravagance. Judaism seeks 
to invest the smallest physical detail with purposefulness and sanctity. 

We have always regarded the Torah as the heritage of the entire 
people, liven one quarter of an hour devoted to the study of some 
ethical work will bring spiritual refreshment. What medical treat¬ 
ment is to the diseased body, ethical instruction is to the confused 
soul. God’s love for Israel is determined and sustained by the up¬ 
right life we live. Suffering often serves the purpose of arousing a man 
from the spiritual stupor into which his folly has cast him. When we 
violently shake a man who has fallen into a blank stupor, is it our in¬ 
tention to chastise him? We must never surrender our trust in God. 

Let. us remember always that we have an important role to play in 
the spiritual regeneration of the world. When a people never tires of 
affirming the truth for which it stands, an enlightened world cannot 
but feel impelled to probe the nature of that truth. We must con¬ 
tinue to face the world as a separate and indivisible group. Joined 
one to the other, we gain fullness of stature and become complete, 
well-rounded personalities. 


EXODUS FROM EGYPT 

ft * ft # ft 

■ft V 

Nearly all tbe fundamental precepts of Judaism are linked to the 
historic event of Israel’s exodus from Egypt. The most enduring 
meaning of the exodus is suggested by the Ten Commandments, 
which begin with the words: “I am the Lord your God who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt.” The Torah frequently makes use of 
the remembrance of Egypt as a motivation for the performance of 
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basic ethical precepts: “You shall not molest or oppress an alien, for 
you were once aliens yourselves in the land of Egypt. You shall not 
wrong any widow or orphan... You shall not oppress an alien; you 
well know how it feels to be an alien, since you were once aliens your¬ 
selves in the land of Egypt... You shall treat the alien who resides 
with you no differently than the native citizen, and you shall have 
the same love for him as for yourself; for you too were once aliens in 
the land of Egypt” (Exodus 22:20; 23:9; I ^viticus 19:34). 

The people of Israel were not permitted to hate even the Egyptians 
who had enslaved them: "Do not abhor the Edomite, since he is your 
brother; do not abhor an Egyptian, since you were an alien in his 
country” (Deuteronomy 23:8). That is to say, since the Israelites had 
found a home in Egypt even though as slaves, the Egyptians must be 
remembered with gratitude. The Latin word host is, denoting both 
stranger and enemy, is significant as indicative of a quite different 
attitude on the part of the ancient Romans toward strangers. 

Jewish tradition has it that the ancient Egyptians were polluted 
with sin and addicted to both witchcraft and lust. No slave could es¬ 
cape from Egypt. As soon as a fugitive slave met any of the magic 
dogs and lions and bulls, they would bark, roar, and bellow until the 
fugitive was captured; but at the time of the exodus none of the ani¬ 
mals raised its voice. 

The Egyptians who reduced the Israelites to cruel slavery, we are 
told, made life bitter for them with hard work in mortar and brick 
and all kinds of field work. “The king of Egypt told the Hebrew mid¬ 
wives ... if it is a boy, kill him. . . Pharaoh then commanded all his 
subjects: Throw into the river every boy that is born to the He¬ 
brews. . (Exodus 1:16, 22). All this well explains the historic im¬ 
portance of the exodus which led to the creation of Israel as a people 
with a faith in One God and with a Torah as a guide for civilized man. 

The pyramid on the Giza plateau, five miles from Cairo, rises as 
high as a modern 40-story building. Countless thousands of masons, 
quarrymen and laborers toiled for thirty years. The stones with which 
it was built range in weight from about two and a half tons to 15 tons. 
There are nearly 2,500,000 such blocks in the Great Pyramid, yet the 
men who quarried them and raised them into position had no mechan¬ 
ical aids except the lever, the roller and the inclined plane. Approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 in number were put to manual tasks in the pyramid’s 
construction. Under the direction of overseers they were organized in 
gangs. Some twenty years of unspeakable toil was thus invested in 
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l ho erection of one uf the eighty pyramids that are scattered along 
I he west bank of the Nile—sepulchers built for tyrannical Pharaohs 
who longed for immortality. 


YATSIV PITHGAM 


cans 

v v f t * 


(>v the second day of Shavuoth, before the reading of the Ilaftamh 
during the congregational service, an Aramaic piyyut (prayer-poem) 
is recited, named Yu tail 1 Pithyam (true is the word) and composed by 
Rabbi Jacob ben Mrir, a grandson of Itashi. The author of the poem 
is the famous tosafist Habbrnu Tam (1100-1171), whose home at Ram- 
erupt, France, was destroyed by Crusaders in 1147, and he himself 
narrowly escaped death. He then settled at Troyes, where he headed 
eonferenees of French rabbis, the decisions of which are known as 
the ordinances of Rubbonu Tam. Me was the chief exponent of the 
tosafist method of interpreting the Talmud. He also wrote piyyut ivi 
ami notes on Hebrew grammar. Yalstv Pithgam is the counterpart ol 
Ahlamnlh, which is recited on the first day of Shavuoth. According 
Pi some scholars, who are minted in Davidson’s Thesaurus of Mnh'- 
rval Puriry, Yatxir Pithgam is by an unidentified Jacob ben Mrir, 

The name of the author and that of his father *VKD *ana 3p>r> 
are indicated in the form of an acrostic at the beginning of the fifteen 
lint's of Fa/ mi’ Pithy am, which includes the following prayer: "May 
the King who lives forever protect his people, whom he destined to be 
countless. May their valleys be white with flocks of sheep; may their 
presses flow with wine.. 


NATURAL IMPULSE 

ft# ■- 

The good impulse {yetser tov ) and the evil impulse ( yetaerra ) are pic¬ 
tured in Jewish literature as wrestling in perpetual conflict within the 
heart of man. Satan is usually identified with the yetser ha-ra, the 
evil impulse. In the book of Job, Satan’s function is described as that 
of testing the sincerity of men’s characters. In talmudic literature, 
Satan’s function is to strengthen man’s moral sense by leading him 
into temptation. It has been said that every man living shall assur¬ 
edly meet with an hour of temptation, a certain critical hour, which 
shall more especially try his mettle. 
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According to a midrashic statement (Genesis Rabbah 9:9), the ex¬ 
istence of the yetser ha-ra in the heart of man and the struggle to over¬ 
come it lends high value to the good that emerges from the inner battle. 
The two conflicting impulses, the good and bad tendencies, are said to 
be implanted in man as a consequence of his having been formed CIS') 
from the dust and endowed with a soul (Genesis 2:7). 

According to rabbinic thinking, the evil impulse is to be found in 
man at birth; the good impulse begins to develop when he is thirteen 
years old. The teachings of the Torah are referred to as the antidote 
to the yetser ha-ra. Similarly, Ben Sira (21:11) states: “The man who 
keeps the Law controls his natural tendency.” 

In commenting on the two yods in the word riX”i (Genesis 2:7), 
the rabbis declare that God created both the yetser tov and the yetser 
ra (Berakhoth 61a). The command to love God “with all your heart” 
they interpret to mean “with both your impulses” (Berakhoth 54a), 
since both human elements can be emploj'ed in the service of God. 
"Were it not for the yetser ha-ra, no man would build a home or get 
married or follow an occupation” (Genesis Rabbah 9:9). The phrase 
“very good” (Genesis 1:31) is therefore explained, as alluding to the 
yetser ha-ra, frequently used in the sense of the productive urge. 


YEKUM PURKAN 0^ 

The Aramaic prayer Yekum Purkan (may salvation arise) was com¬ 
posed in Babylonia, where Aramaic remained the daily language of 
the Jews for more than a thousand years, until the ninth century when 
Arabic became the popular language. 

There are two Yekum Purkan prayers, both of which are phrased 
alike and recited on the Sabbath, following the public reading of the 
Torah. The first was composed on behalf of Babylonian and Palestin¬ 
ian scholars and leaders; the second is a prayer for the congregation, 
“great and small, women and children.” 

In order to make the first Yekum Purkan applicable to our own 
times, Baer suggested to amplify it by the addition of four words to in¬ 
clude “all the lands of our Diaspora.” 

But he refrained from tampering with text itself to remove anach¬ 
ronisms. Curiously enough, Yekum Purkan is not included in the Bab¬ 
ylonian Siddurim of Rav Amram Gaon and Rav Saadyah Gaon, but 
is mentioned in Mahzor Vitry which has come down to us from France. 
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Tin: idea that religion is the foundation of all wisdom is frequently 
expressed by the sages of Israel. "Reverence for God (DPH nKT> is 
the beginning of wisdom” (Psalm 111:10). “Reverence for the Lord 
is the beginning of knowledge” (Proverbs 1:7). True morality, that 
is. must be based on a right relation to God. The talmudic phrase 
“dread of sin” (KDri J1KT), though negative in form, is intensely pos¬ 
itive in meaning. It is employed synonymously with J1KT* 

(reverence for God) in the sense that it is not enough merely to re¬ 
frain from wrongdoing, but to be ever ready to do what is right. 

In his Miskneh Torah , Muimonides conveys the thought concerning 
true piety in the following terms: When a person contemplates God's 
great, and wondrous works and obtains a glimpse of God’s incompar¬ 
able and infinite wisdom, he will straightway love and glorify him 
even as David said: “My whole being longs for God, the living God!” 
lie will realize that man is a small creature, lowly and obscure, with 
hut limited intelligence, standing in the presence of him who is per¬ 


fect in knowledge (IVww/e ha-Torah 2:2), 

Here are several statements on Piety: “Anyone whose dread of sin 
precedes his wisdom (whose moral conduct means more to him than 
Ejis learning), his wisdom shall endure. . (Avoth 3:13). “A man 


who possesses learning without reverence for God is like the man who 
has been entrusted with the keys of an inner court but not with the 
keys of the outer court; how is he to enter?” (Shabbath 31b). “He 
who wishes to be pious must first fulfill the precepts of the Ethics of 
the Fathers” (Buva Kamma 30a). “A man should always find out 
new ways of piety, always striving to be on the best terms with his 
fellow men . .. even with the heathen in the street, that he may be be¬ 
loved above ami well-liked below.. . A man who lives from the labor 
of his hands is greater than one who is pious” (Berakhoth 8a; 37a). 


JEREMIAH JTOT 

t i * 

i * * 

The book of Jeremiah is the longest of the prophetic books, even 
though it Ins fourteen chapters less than Isaiah. Jeremiah's dicta 
tions to his faithful secretary Baruch wore written down upon a sen'll 
of leather, which the king of Judah slashed with a knife and burned. 
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But the prophet was not easily discouraged. He ordered his scribe to 
take another scroll and write therein all the words of the book which 
the king had burned. 

Jeremiah began to prophesy in Jerusalem about twenty years after 
the death of Isaiah. More is known about his life and teachings than 
about any other prophet, since the book of Jeremiah contains much 
historical and biographical material. He was gentle and sensitive, 
yearning for the comforts of a normal life; yet he felt impelled to 
speak the truth and be ‘ ‘a man of strife and contention.” He delivered 
messages of doom and foretold the fall of Jerusalem, and was often 
imprisoned and in danger of his life. Yet he did not flinch. He was 
cruelly insulted and accused of treason by the people he loved ten¬ 
derly—those whom he sought to save. 

After the fall of Jerusalem in 586 before the common era, lie was 
forcibly taken into Egypt by those who fled the wrath of the Baby¬ 
lonian conqueror. Tradition reports that Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, had instructed his general to treat Jeremiah with consider¬ 
ation and kindness. But the prophet insisted on sharing the hardships 
and tortures that were inflicted on his people. Afterwards Jeremiah 
was killed in Egypt, where he had continued his fiery speeches. 

Jeremiah also foretold the restoration of Israel, and those who sur¬ 
vived the agonies of captivity were promised a safe journey home to 
Judea. He looked forward to a reunion of deported Israel with the 
people of Judah, to an ingathering of all the exiles: "Restrain your 
voice from weeping, your eyes from tears . . . your children shall re¬ 
turn to their own land. I will gather them from all the countries 
where I have driven them. I will bring them back to this place, where 
I will make them dwell in safety. . .” (31:15 ff). 

Jeremiah’s influence on his people was greater after his death than 
before. Arrest, imprisonment and public disgrace were his lot when 
alive. After his death, the exiled Jxideans in Babylon religiously med¬ 
itated his lessons and were guided by them. Jeremiah’s influence is 
clearly reflected in the visions of Ezekiel, who became a prophet in 
Babylon and prepared his fellow exiles for Nebuchadnezzar’s destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, which they believed to be inviolable. Combining 
prophecy, biography and history, the book of Jeremiah is replete with 
expressions that are poignant, vehement and meaningful to genera¬ 
tions of all time. Excerpts: "Two evils have my people done: they 
have forsaken me, the source of fresh water; they have dug them¬ 
selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that hold no water. 
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“Is Israel a slave? Why then has he become a prey? The lions have 
roared at him, growling loudly. They have made his land a waste; 
Ilis cities are in ruins, empty of inhabitants. . . Behold a people is 
coming out of the northland, a great nation is stirring from the far 
ends of the earth! They are cruel and have no mercy; the sound of 
I hem is like the roaring sea.. . If you truly mend your ways and your 
deeds, if you really practise justice between man and man, if you do 
not oppress strangers, orphans or widows, I will allow you to remain 
in this place, in the land I gave to your fathers, forever. . . These are 
t.he words of the letter which Jeremiah the prophet sent to the people 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had exiled to Babylon: Build houses and live 
in them; plant gardens and eat their fruit; take wives and beget sons 
ami daughters. .. Seek the welfare of the country where you have 
been exiled; pray to the Lord for it, since your welfare rests on its 
welfare. 

"1 will gather them from all the countries where I drove them; 

I will bring them back to this place, where I will make them dwell in 
safety. . . In this land that you call desolate, fields shall again be 
bought. Men shall buy fields for money in the places round about 
Jerusalem and in the Negev'. . 


INIII'jIUTANCK 



The law of inheritance as given in the Torah reads: “If a man dies 
without leaving a son, you shall let his heritage pass on to his daugh¬ 
ter; if he has no daughter, you shall give his heritage to his brothers; 
if he has no brothers, you shall give his heritage to his father’s broth¬ 
ers; if his father had no brothers, you shall give his heritage to his 
nearest relative” (Numbers 27:8-11). 

I nlike modern law, it is not the individual who appoints his heirs, 
but the law of the Torah, though one may give preference to one right¬ 
ful heir over the other. He may, however, provide for his property 
to pass after his death by way of gift. Illegitimate children or chil¬ 
dren of prohibited marriages have the same rights as their legitimate 
brothers and sistera. 

A firstborn son takes a double share of the father’s estate but not 
of the mother’s. It has been suggested that the origin of the double 
share goes back to the extra expense borne by the firstborn son in 
bearing the administrative responsibility as the family representative 
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Later Jewish law developed the following order of inheritance: 
sons and their descendants; daughters and their descendants; the 
father; brothers and their descendants; sisters and their descendants; 
the father’s sisters and their descendants; t.he husband. 

While denying the daughters a share where there are sons, the rab¬ 
binic law makes adequate provision for their maintenance as long as 
they remain unmarried. The principle laid down is: “The daughters 
must be supported, even if the sons are reduced to beggary.” Hence, 
the cost of such maintenance is the first charge upon the estate of the 
deceased individual 

Though a husband inherits his wife’s property, a wife does not in¬ 
herit from her husband, but her support remains a first charge on his 
estate until she remarries. A man cannot disinherit his son, though 
he may, in his lifetime, give his estate to a stranger in the form of a 
gift. A trustee ( epilropos ) is appointed to take care of the estate un¬ 
til the heirs are of age. There is a moral obligation to pay the father’s 
debts even if they exceed the amount inherited. 


YESHIVAH H 2 '$' 

t * : 

The terms yeshivah and metkivta, found in the Talmud, are used syn¬ 
onymously for the oldest institution of Jewish learning, devoted pri¬ 
marily to Talmud and rabhinic literature. Originally, these terms 
signified a meeting of scholars, a council, a session, over which presided 
an elected rosh yeshivah. or, in Aramaic, rcsk metkivta. The yeshivoth 
that were established in medieval Europe were a direct continuation 
of the academies that flourished during the talmudic and geonic per¬ 
iods in Eretz Yisrael and Babylonia. 

“Nearly all communities in Poland supported a yeshivah,” writes 
Nathan Hannover in his Yeven Metsulah, which was published in 1653. 
“They maintained the students and gave them weekly allowances 
out of public funds... In addition to receiving fixed stipends the 
students were invited as guests, every household having invariably 
one or more such guests from the yeshivah. The number of hakhamim 
(scholars) increased to such an extent that very often there were 
found twenty hakhamim bearing the title of morenii or haver in a com¬ 
munity of fifty baaU batim (householders).. .” 

The famous yeshivah of Volozbin was organized in 1803 by Rabbi 
IJayyim, foremost disciple of Rabbi Elijah Vilna-Gaon, on principles 
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udvocated by his great master. His main objective was to make the 
students independent of private charity. He started with ten stu¬ 
dents, whom be supported out of his own means, for he was a rich 
merchant. When the number of students became too large for his 
means, he appealed for aid to the neighboring communities. When 
he died in 1828, the yeskivah was continued under the leadership of 
his son Rabbi Isaac, who was succeeded hy his son-in-law Rabbi 
Naphtali Tzevi Berlin in 1854. After Rabbi Berlin's death in 1893, 
the yeskivah was under the management of Rabbi Joseph Baer 
Soloveichik. 

Under the leadership of Rabbi Berlin, known as the Vol- 

ozhin yvshivah attained its highest efficiency, having nearly four 


hundred students. Poor and rich students alike flocked to the Vo- 
lozhin academy from all parts of Europe and America, thus wandering 
forth to a home of Torah (Avoth 4:18). The cost of maintenance 
was collected by me&hullahim, emissaries sent to raise funds for the 
institution. Rabbi Berlin was one of the first rabbis to support Zi¬ 
onism, In 1887, he was elected a leader of the fiovevi Zion. 

The yeskivah system was transplanted in America, where the first 
tulmmiicul academy, Eta tfnyyim, was organized in ISSti in New York. 
The Yeshivuh University of New York traces its origins to Yeahivath 
Els IJayyitn and the Rabbi Isaac Elf)anan Theological Seminary, 
founded in 18%, When the two merged in 1915, they became first 
the Yeshivah College (192S) and then Ycshivah University (1945). 

The expression n?yn n3’P' (academy on high) is used in the 
sense of a heavenly academy, consisting of those who studied Torah 
on earth and those who supported them. It is another description of 
(run Eden or Paradise. A euphemism for death is to be catted to the 
Yeshivah skel Maalah, in which the study of Torah is continued. 


ISAIAH |T37K^ 

t : " : 

The book of Isaiah, containing sixty-six chapters, is the first of the 
three Major Prophets, the other two being the books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The term Major refers to the fact that these prophetic books 
are longer than the other prophetic books in the Bible. 

The fortieth chapter of Isaiah, introducing the great theme of de¬ 
liverance and restoration, has been credited by scholars to another, 
second Isaiah. This second Isaiah is referred to as the great unknown 
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prophet of the exile, because chapters forty through sixty-six are 
addressed to the Jews in the Babylonian exile, which occurred more 
than a century after the first Isaiah. 

The eloquence of the entire book of Isaiah is without parallel in 
the literature of the ancient world. Because of the grandeur of his 
style and the great power of his personality, Isaiah is considered the 
greatest of the Judean prophets. 

Isaiah began his prophetic career toward the end of the eighth cen¬ 
tury before the common era, at a time when there was abundant 
prosperity in Judea, vast stores of silver and gold, and a tremendous 
variety of treasure. He witnessed the grow'th of large estates, the 
oppression of the poor, the pursuit of wanton pleasure, and the spread 
of idolatrous practices. 

He was convinced that all this could not continue with impunity. 
If it persists, he warned, God will destroy both the kingdom of Israel 
and the kingdom of Judah. According to tradition, Isaiah was of 
royal blood. He suffered martyrdom by being torn asunder when 
King Manasseh persecuted the loyal worshipers of the God of Israel. 

Isaiah appeared at a critical moment of his people’s history. The 
second half of the eighth century, before the common era, witnessed 
the collapse of the Kingdom of Israel under the blows of Assyria (722), 
while Jerusalem itself, the capital of Judea, was besieged by the army 
of Sennacherib (701). Little is known about the last days of Isaiah. 
His fiery prophetic utterances, of singular poetic beauty and power, 
constantly remind his people of their destiny. Excerpts: 

“Strengthen the feeble-handed, make firm the weak-kneed; say to 
those with fluttering hearts: Have courage, fear not!... Then the 
blind shall see, and the deaf shall hear. Waters shall break forth in 
the wilderness, and streams in the desert; the burning sand shall be¬ 
come a pool, and the thirsty ground—springs of waters. . . Look 
around you, look! They all gather together, they come to you, your 
sons from far away, your little daughters in arms! See and be radiant, 
let your heart thrill and rejoice... 

“Loosen the chains of wickedness, undo the bonds of oppression, 
let the crushed go free, break all yokes of tyranny! Share your food 
with the hungry, take the poor to your home, clothe the naked when 
you see them, and never turn from your fellow man... For Zion's 
sake I will not keep silent, for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest until 
her triumph comes forth clear as light, and her deliverance like a blaz¬ 
ing torch... They shall build houses and inhabit them; they shall 
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plant vineyards and eat their fruit. They shall not huild houses for 
others to live in, or plant for others to eat. .. They shall not toil in 
vain. .. Before they call, I will answer; while they are yet speaking, 
I w ill hearken to them. The wolf and the lamb shall graze together, 
and the lion shall eat hay like the ox, but the serpent's food shall 
lie dust. None shall hurt or destroy throughout my holy mountain, 
says the Lord." 


ISRAEL 

*■ T : ■ 

Thk name Yisracl, given to Jacob when he was returning from Mes¬ 
opotamia and expecting to meet Esau, has heen interpreted in the 
sense of striving for God, or "a champion of God.” Down to the death 
of Saul, the designation ?K*W' ’33 (people of Israel) comprehended 
all the descendants of Jacob, without distinction of tribes. When the 
|xu>ple had split into two kingdoms, Israel was frequently used to de¬ 
note the ten tribes belonging to the Northern Kingdom. As compared 
with the Kingdom of Judah in the south, the Kingdom of Israel had 
Iwicc the population and nearly three times the extent of territory 
than its rival dominion. 

It has been noted that the descendants of Jacob entered Egypt as 
a group of related families and came out of Egypt as a people with a 
distinct individuality. “The long sojourn in the land of the Nile failed 
to submerge them in the great civilization surrounding them or to 
stifle their native genius. Even when they had spread beyond the 
narrow coniines of Goshen and had penetrated into Egypt proper, 
and had also been forced into Egyptian economy as laborers . . . they 
preserved their Hebrew identity... The influence of Egyptian civil¬ 
ization on the Hebrew immigrants was slight and, if at all, confined 
to the handicrafts. .. In the realm of ideas the Egyptian civilization 
exercised no influence whatever upon Israel... 

The Egyptian religion with its devotion to the worship of beasts 
and reptiles, and with its deification of the Pharaohs, must have 
aroused in the heart of the Israelites feelings of profound repugnance 
and contempt... Thus Israel formed in Egypt a closed Hebrew com¬ 
munity in the midst of a large Egyptian world around it... It con¬ 
tinued to cultivate as best it could the faith it had inherited from the 
patriarchs with its few symbols, such as circumcision and occasional 
worship... With the monotheistic faith of Abraham the children of 
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Jacob carried down to Egypt also the traditions embodied in the first 
two parts of Genesis . . . and the patriarchal traditions formed in 
Canaan before the migration to Egypt. . (M. II. Segal). 

The Talmud characterizes Israel by mercy, modesty, and benevol¬ 
ence (Yevamoth 79a). In the face of unparalleled persecution, Israel 
as a people has managed to preserve its mental and moral vigor. 


YISHTABBAH 

* 

Yishtabba^ and Barukh Sheamar , respectively, form the prologue 
and the epilogue to the biblical mosaic of Pesuke d'Zimmh (verses of 
song), a section of the daily morning service, preceding the ShenLa and 
the Shemoneh Esreh. The concluding benediction Yishtabbah, contain¬ 
ing fifteen synonyms of praise, is expanded on Sabbath and festivals 
by the addition of A Hshmalh i known as birkath ha-shir (Pesahim 118:0* 


ORPHAN CuT 

T 

The Torah repeatedly emphasizes the duty of kindly consideration 
of the weak, the oppressed and the poor* The widow and the orphan, 
who are bereft of their human protector, are championed by God who 
defends their rights* “You shall not afflict any widow or orphan. If 
ever you afflict them and they cry out to me, I will surely hear their 
cry, and my wrath will flare up* . . M (Exodus 22*>l-23). “The Lord 
protects strangers; he sustains the fatherless and the widow"' (Psalm 
146:9). These are typical of all human beings who are too weak to 
defend themselves against injustice and oppression. 

The care of an orphan, who is a minor in need of protection, is re¬ 
garded as especially meritorious* “He who brings up an orphan is 
deemed as though he were his real father 1 " (Sanhedrin 19b)* As long 
as the boy cannot manage his own affairs he is treated as an orphan 
(Tad, De'oih 6:10)* Maimonides points out that one must deal with 
orphans gently and kindly, and must not speak harshly to them; 
their guardian must take greater care of their property than of his 
own. Even while teaching them the Torah or a trade, which may be 
done against their will, they must be treated differenlly from other 
pupils. In this respect, the fatherless and the motherless are alike. 
Certain privileges, however, are extended only to the fatherless. 
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Makks of distinction ( kavod ) accorded to individuals are represented 
in talmudic literature as tokens of self-respect or honor of self. “Let 
your friend’s honor he as dear as your own. . . Who is honored? One 
who honors fellow men. . . Do not despise any man, . . Cherish the 
honor of your student as your own’’ (Avoth 2:15; 4:1, 3, 15). 

Kahhi Akira once sentenced a man to pay four hundred silver 
pieces as compensation for the embarrassment he had caused a wo¬ 
man by letting down her hair in the street- When the man brought 
witnesses to testify that the woman lacked in self-respect, Rabbi 
Akiva said: Even though she is not punishable for disgracing herself, 
others are for dishonoring her. 

A talmudic statement reads: “Be careful about the honor of your 
wife, for blessing (‘liters the house only because of the wife” (Buva 
Melzia 59a). And elsewhere: “Love your wife as much as yourself; 
honor her more than yourself. . . If your wife is short, bend your 
head and take her advice.” Furthermore, we are told that honor is 
due to oneself in the form of cleanliness and proper clothes, and work 
which renders man independent J1X maDDS? ri3K?n n?VTI). 

“It is not the place that honors the man, but the man that honors the 
place” (.Sanhedrin 113b; Xedariin 49b; Ta'anith 21b). 

On the other hand, “whoever promotes his own honor at the ex¬ 
pense of his neighbor’s degradation has no share in the world to come” 
(Genesis Kabbah 1:5). “Throw yourself into a blazing furnace rather 
than shame a fellow man in public" (Berakhoth 43b). “God grant 
that you neither shame nor be shamed” (Mo'ed Katan 9b). 

I he lulniud states that high position flees from him who hunts for 
it, and foil ows him who flees from it (Eruvin 13b). “Great is human 
dignity, since it overrides a negative precept of the Torah” (Bera¬ 
khoth 19b). "A man should eat and drink beneath his means, clothe 
himself within his means, and honor his wife and children above his 
means" (Hullin 84b). 

Rabbi Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (1707-1747), in his Mesillath Ye 
shanm, writes: “Pride is an exaggerated sense of our own importance 
and an inward belief that we deserve praise. . . Whoever would at¬ 
tain the trait of cleanness must be free from the taint of pride. He 
must realize that pride is a form of blindness which prevents even a 
man of understanding from seeing his own shortcomings.” 
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HONORING PARENTS DN1 3S 

We must honor and revere our parents in the same manner as it is our 
obligation to honor and revere God. Mutual reverence between par¬ 
ents and children has been the basic principle of Jewish family life. 

The Talmud refers to parents as God's co-partners in creation, hence 
the extreme care with which they must be respected by their children. 
The duty extends beyond the grave; the memory of departed parents 
must be cherished in many ways. Rabbi David Kimhi, the famous 
medieval Bible commentator (1160-1235), regularly cites his father 
as adoni avi (my noble father). The works of Rabbi David Kimhi ul¬ 
timately superseded those of his father, Rabhi Joseph Kimhi. 

According to Jewish law, the son is not to occupy his father's seat; 
he is not to contradict him, or call him by his name. He can be com 
pelled to maintain his parents. He must provide them with all their 
needs cheerfully; if he supports them with ill grace, he is said to incur 
divine punishment. He should under no circumstances insult them 
or display anger towards them. Though a daughter, too, is bound to 
honor her parents and do for them, all she can, she is exempt from cer¬ 
tain duties after her marriage, when she comes under her husband’s 
authority and owes him devotion. 

On the other hand, a parent is forbidden to be burdensome upon 
his children; he must not be too exacting. He should rather ignore 
their shortcomings and forgive them. A parent is forbidden to beat 
his grown son. The father especially exercises authority over the 
children during their minority, which ends with the boy at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth year and with the girl at the beginning of the 
thirteenth. Anyone who beats his grown children is said to deserve 
excommunication, because in so doing he transgresses the divine com¬ 
mand; “You shall not place an obstacle in front of the blind, but you 
shall revere your God” (Leviticus 19:14). A grown son, if enraged by 
his father, is likely to strike back. 

As the child grows older, his father must be extremely careful not 
to treat him harshly or ovcrdiscipline him. He must learn to treat 
him. with gentleness and refrain from rudeness or violence in addres¬ 
sing him. He should be very careful about the example he sets to his 
children both in speech and action. He should be especially careful 
not to use unclean language. He should treat all his children equally 
in matters of clothes and presents, so as not to create envy among 
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them, lie should not m;ike a big display of his love for his children, 
lest they become spoiled. He should love them equally. Sometimes 
the favored disappoint, and the neglected make a man happy. 

Jewish tradition stresses the performance of good deeds and Torah 
study as the best method of honoring parents. A son who does not 
follow the right path disgraces his parents; otherwise, people are apt 
to say: “Happy arc the parents who have brought up such a child!” 
A futher, too, who is concerned about the welfare of his children, 
nhould engage in the practice of good deeds, so that he may cause his 
children to be proud of him. When parents are upright, there is no 
limit to the reverence they deserve. Only a parent who leads an ex¬ 
emplary life and gives proper training to his children is entitled to 
respect and obedience. 


PRIESTS DT13 

1 I 

The Jewish priest was born, not made. Only those were admitted to 
the priesthood who could prove their descent from Aaron. When the 
Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity, all those who claimed 
priestly rank hut were unable to produce documentary evidence of 
their descent from Aaron were disqualified (Ezra 2:62). 

The principal duties of the priests were those connected with the 
sacrificial service of the Temple in Jerusalem, as well as teaching the 
people the laws of the Torah. In the course of time, the number of 
priests increased to such an extent that it was necessary to divide them 
into twenty-four divisions, serving in the Temple in rotation each for 
one week. Each division (miskmar) was subdivided into several fam¬ 
ilies (fliax T3), who served one each day. 

i’his gave every priest an opportunity of discharging his duty. 
Since the priests were allowed no share in the land, the Torah assigned 
certain benefits to them in compensation, which originally formed 
their sole source of income. At the three great annual festivals, known 
as the pilgrimage festivals (Pesah, Shavuotfi, Sukkoih), all the twenty- 
four divisions arc said to have officiated simultaneously. 

The high priest, who was the spiritual head of the people, was re¬ 
garded at times as the secular head of the community as well. Dur¬ 
ing the Hellenistic period, his contact with the foreign rulers, for 
whom he collected the taxes of the people, introduced a process of 
assimilation among the priests. 
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In the storm and stress of the times, the real control of priestly 
pedigrees has been replaced by family tradition. The duties and pri¬ 
vileges of priests are now limited to pronouncing the priestly hene- 
diction on festival days, the avoidance of contact with a corpse, the 
redemption of the firstborn males on the thirty-first day after hirth 
(pidyon ka-ben), and the precedence of a kohen at functions such as 
the public Torah reading. 


KUZARI 

*T 

The Kuzari, the great philosophic work of the foremost Hehrew poet 
Rabbi Yehudah Halevi (1085-1142), is regarded as one of the classics 
of Judaism. Its chief purpose is to show that the continuity of Jew¬ 
ish tradition is the best proof of the validity of the Jewish faith. Writ¬ 
ten in the form of a discussion at the court of the king of the Khazars, 
who embraced the Jewish religion in the seventh century, the Kuzari 
vindicates Judaism against the assaults of its various detractors. 

The salient teachings of the book are: The good life is the aim of 
religion. Judaism, the religion of joy, imposes limits on asceticism. 
“Our Torah as a whole is based on reverence, love, and joy. Your 
contrition on a fast day is not more effective in drawing you near to 
God than is your joy on the Sabbath and on holy days.” The good 
man will not shun the world and its activities. Israel is the heart of 
mankind, filling the same function in the world at large as does the 
heart in the body of man. “Even as the heart may be effected by the 
disease of other organs, so Israel is affected by the trouble and wrongs 
of other nations.” 

Israel, the martyr-people, feels every pain and disorder of the great 
body of mankind. The Jewish people has been dispersed throughout 
the world in order to disseminate the divine truth. Israel has a spe¬ 
cial aptitude for prophecy by virtue of its Torah and ancestry. In 
opposition to the fatalistic doctrine of determinism, man possesses 
free will and is master of his choice. Nor does the idea of divine fore¬ 
knowledge conflict with this truth. God knows the consequences of 
human actions, but this is not equivalent to foreordaining them. 

In her introduction to the Selected Poems of Yehudah Halevi, Nina 
Solomon refers to Halevi as “God-intoxicated.” God, not the phy¬ 
sician, is to him the healer; God, not human reason, is the source of 
truth. The physician is hut God’s servant. Rabbi Yehudah Halevi 
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had an excellent practice as a physician in Toledo, Spain, when he 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. According to tradition, he was killed 
by an Arab horseman. 


INTENTION H313 

TT “ 

The Talmud records opposite opinions on the question whether the 
performance of meritorious acts requires kawanah (inner disposition) 
to be considered as the fulfillment of mitzvoth (Berakhoth 13a). Con¬ 
scious intention in the performance of a divine precept is generally 
held to be of great ethical importance. According to a talmudic state¬ 
ment, if a man thoughful to perform a mitzvah failed to do it because 
he was prevented by force or accident, he is credited as if he had per¬ 
formed it (Berakhoth 6a). 

In regard to prayer, the authorities place great stress on kawanah as 
the chief requirement, and they say: Rather little prayer with inten¬ 
tion than much without it. Maimonides, in his code of law* and ethics, 
writes: “Kawanah means that the worshiper must clear his mind of 
all private thoughts and regard himself as standing before the She- 
khinah (Divine Presence). If his thoughts are wandering or occupied 
with other things, he should not pray. .. He should pray quietly 
and with feeling, not like one who is trying to unload a burden and 
departs ns soon as he gets rid of it” (Tefillah 4:16). 

As to the essential parts of the daily prayers, the Shema and the 
iS hvmonch Esreh, he writes in his Guide for the Perplexed: “The first 
thing you must do is this: Turn your thoughts away from everything 
while you read Shema or during the Tefillah. . . After some time, 
when you have mastered this, accustom yourself to have your min d 
free from all other thoughts when you read any portion of the other 
books of the prophets, or when you say any blessing. .. When you 
are engaged in the performance of religious duties, have your mind 
exclusively directed to what you are doing” (3:51). 

The necessity of inwardness in religion is emphasized by the medi¬ 
eval Jewish philosopher, Babya ibn Pakuda, in his famous work 
Duties of the Heart. He says that even the practical outward duties 
cannot be adequately performed without a sincere and reverent heart. 
Rabbi Yehudah Halevi of twelfth-century Spain, in his Kuzari, points 
out that contemplation or emotion which ends in itself and is not 
translated into action is worthless. Since men le&ra by doing, and 
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moral acts in themselves have social significance, some maintain that 
God rewards those who do good even when the motive is not unselfish. 

Though prayer without inner intent is said to be of little worth, 
Maimonides, in his Mishnah commentary, writes to the effect that 
man is accustomed to act or not to act according to the good or the 
harm which may result; hence, he loses nothing by shaping his con¬ 
duct with a view to reward or punishment until, by habit and zeal, 
he arrives at an understanding of the truth and serves purely out of 
love. This type of service, for its own sake, is termed lishmah (HOI??). 

In kabbalistic literature, the concept kavvanah occupies a highly im¬ 
portant position. Rabbi Isaac Luria of the sixteenth century said 
that prayer means much more than a free outpouring of religious feel¬ 
ing. Mystical intention connected with prayer leads to dvekuth or 
mystical contact with God, which is an ecstasy of silent meditation. 
Before reciting the morning prayers, the worshiper is expected ever 
afresh to take upon himself the continuous performance of the divine 
command: “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” His prayers 
will then ascend as the expression of all the people of Israel and will 
prove more effective. 

The introductory meditations in the prayerbooks are marked with 
deep spirituality. For example, the meditation before putting on the 
tefillin contains the thought that by wearing the t?fill in on the head 
and near the heart the worshiper is made conscious of his duty to em¬ 
ploy his thoughts and emotions in the service of God. 


KUTHIM DYH3 

4 

The Samaritans are called Kuthim in tannaitic literature, that is, 
the people of Kutha and other places of Assyria who were transported 
to Samaria after the destruction of tbe Kingdom of Israel and the de¬ 
portation of the ten tribes. The Kutheans combined their former idol¬ 
atry with a belief in the God of Israel. The term Kuthim is used to 
denote individuals or groups who oppose Jewish teachings. 

The worship of the God of Israel was maintained among them as 
late as the return of the Judeans under Zerubbabel, whom they ap¬ 
proached with a request to be allowed to share in the restoration of 
the Temple. The descendants of the Kuthim-Samaritnns were for a 
time regarded as suspected Israelites and finally were excluded from 
the community. The survivors of the Samaritan sect represent a small 
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tribe of people who live in Nablus (ancient Shechem) and call them¬ 
selves 9mr» 'JX the people of Israel. 

The King of Assyria exiled only a small part of the Israelite popula¬ 
tion of the country, while the vast, majority remained behind in their 
land and exercised some influence on the settlers, both racially and 
culturally. According to the Sargon inscription, the number of those 
whom that king led into captivity was twenty-seven thousand. The 
arrival of the Samaritans, their amalgamation with the Judeo-Israel- 
ite element, played a decisive partin their religious outlook. Under the 
Moslem rule, the Samaritans gradually declined, and from a great 
nation, they became a mere sect. On the establishment of the State of 
of Israel there was a community of fifty Samaritans living under Is¬ 
rael's jurisdiction. Their number in Israel has since increased to a hun¬ 
dred and fifty. When these are added to the two hundred and fifty 
Samaritans in Nablus, Jordan, we obtain a total of four hundred 
Samaritans throughout the world. 

They earnestly endeavor to adhere to the plain meaning of the ancient 
laws. They are very strict in their interpretation of the laws relat¬ 
ing to the observance of the Sabbath. Not only do they abstain from 
kindling any fire on that day, but they also refrain from using any 
light kindled even on the Sahbnth eve, and from eating any hot food— 
restrictions not. found among the Jews. On Erev Pcsak, the four¬ 
teenth of Kisan, the Samaritans still sacrifice the paschal iamb on 
Mount Gerizim, and they eat. it, in haste, standing, with their loins 
girded and their shoes on their feet, as it is written in the Torah. 


KOL NIDRE 

Th e Aramaic formula for the dispensation of vows, recited on the eve 
of Yom Kippur, is more than a thousand years old. Kol Nidri (all 
vows) refers to vows assumed by an individual for himself alone, 
where no other persons or their interests are involved. Though the 
context of the Kol Ntdri passage makes it perfectly obvious that no 
vow^s or obligations toward others are implied, there have been many 
who were misled into believing that by means of this formula all their 
vows and oaths are annulled. 

The law regarding vows is plainly stated in the Torah: “When you 
make any vow to the Lord your God, you must pay it without delay... 
If you refrain from making a vow, you will not be held guilty; but 
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you must be careful to keep any promise you have made with your 
lips” (Deuteronomy 23:22-24). Since one runs the risk of either break¬ 
ing or delaying to fulfill the vow made, we are frequently advised to 
refrain from rash vows even if they are motivated by pious devotion. 

On account of its great solemnity, Yom Kippur was chosen for the 
chanting of Kol Nidre, which acquired intense significance particularly 
during the period of persecutions in Spain. Many Jews in Spain and 
Portugal, who had been forced to forswear their own faith in order to 
adopt a new religion, attended the synagogues in secret at the risk of 
their life and used the Kol Nidre text as a form of renouncing the vows 
imposed upon them by the Inquisition. 

A hazzan in Germany, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
composed the stirring tune of Kol Nidre which expresses fear, im¬ 
passioned pleading and hope for ultimate deliverance. This plaintive 
and touching melody, adopted by the Ashkenazim throughout the 
world, is not used by Sephardic and Oriental Jews who recite the pas¬ 
sage in the manner of a simple prayer. According to Mahzor Vitry , 
composed by Rabbi Simhah Vitry, a disciple of Rashi, the hazzan 
chants Kol Nidr6 very softly the first time, like one who hesitates to 
enter the king’s palace and fears to come near him with a request for 
a favor; the second time he chants somewhat louder; the third time 
he raises his voice louder and louder, like one who is accustomed to 
being a member of the king’s court. Kol Nidri is chanted before sun¬ 
set because dispensation of vows may not be granted on Sabbaths 
or holy days. 

As a petition for the release of pledges between man and God made 
forcibly or impulsively, Kol Nidri is not part of the Ma'ariv for Yom 
Kippur; and yet the popular name of the entire worship service for 
the eve of Yom Kippur is subsumed under the title of Kol Nidre, 
manifesting an attitude of high regard for promises made by man. 

In the eleventh century, Rabbi Meir ben Samuel (Rashi’s son-in- 
law) changed the original wording of Kol Nidre to make it apply to 
vows about to he contracted “between this Yom Kippur and the next 
Yom Kippur” <13'? y K2H D’llDD DViypinniDD DV»). Support for 
this emendation was provided by a talmudic statement which reads: 
“Whoever desires that none of his vows made during the year shall be 
valid, let him declare at the beginning of the j r ear: May all the vows 
which lam likely to make in the future be annulled” (Nedarim 23b). 

This was in consideration of the frailties of human nature and the 
tragic results of promises too hastily made and pledges inadvertently 
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undertaken. The Hebrew version of Kol Nidri , found in the ninth- 
century Siddur of Rav Amram Gaon (page 47), still contains the 
uriginal reference to vows contracted in the course of the year that 
has passed ar?y Nan nin oniEjan dv iy *ny? nniaan OVO). This 

will partly explain the strange confusion in many an English transla¬ 
tion of Kot Nidre. 


MIXKI) KINDS 


D , N‘?3 


The biblical law which forbids mixtures reads: “Keep my statutes: 
do not breed any of your animals with others of different species; do 
not sow vour Held witli two different kinds of seed; and do not put on 
a garment with t wo different kinds of thread (wool and linen) mingled 
together” (Leviticus 19:19). On the basis of Deuteronomy 22:11 
("You shall not wear sha'atnez, wool and linen woven together”), it 
lias been deduced that, while it. is permitted to wear pieces of material 
consisting of wool and linen which together do not constitute a gar¬ 
ment, cloth which is made of wool and linen is not allowed (Rashi). 
Rtimban (Nnhmanides) quotes Maimonidcs that the ancient idola¬ 
trous priests won* garments of two kinds of material mingled together. 

Midmonides writes: “The Torah prohibits us to mix different spe¬ 
cies together, to graft one tree to another, because we must keep away 
from the opinions of idolaters and the abominations of their unnatural 
sexual relations. In order to guard against the grafting of trees, we 
are forbidden to sow any two kinds of seed together or near each 
other . . . the prohibition of grafting holds good for all countries . . . 
but the sowing of seeds one near the other is prohibited in Eretz 1'ts- 
nicl only. . . The Torah prohibits all heathen customs . . . because they 
are connected with idolatry” (Guide, 3:37). 

I’miatural mixtures played an important part in the practice of 
magic. It has been proposed that the word sha*atncz for admixture 
of wool and flax is of Egyptian origin. 


KOL-BO la-'rs 

T 

The comprehensive collection of laws and customs known as Kol-Bo 
(all is in it) is a condensed summary of earlier codifications, and dates 
probably from the fourteenth century. According to Leopold Zunz. 
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it is an abridgmcnt of Orhoth IJnyyim (Paths of Life), t.ho compilation 
of Jewish laws written by Rabbi Aaron ben Jacob ha-Kohen of four¬ 
teenth-century France. The anonymous Kol-Bo compendium, which 
includes a wealth of liturgical material, has enjoyed wide popularity. 
Rebbi Joseph Karo, author of the Shulhan Arukh, was first to indicate 
that 1 he words of both the Orhoth FJayyim and the Kol-Bo are identical. 


KALLA IT ntb 

T ” 

Kali, ah is the name given to the semi-annual conventions of the 
Babylonian scholars that, were held during the months of Adar and 
Elul under the leadership of the heads of the academies (71? 3 ’IP'H), 
mentioned in the Yekum Purkan prayer. The Kallah functioned like 
a popular university, attracting scholars and laymen from all parts 
of the country who came to apply themselves to intensified study 
during the months preceding spring and fall. 

Originating during the third century and continuing throughout 
the geonic period, which lasted until the eleventh century, the Kallah 
gatherings took place during the months when agricultural work was 
at a minimum. 

The Mid rash Tanhuma describes the importance of the Kallah 
conventions in the following terms: “God has designated two acade¬ 
mies for the good of Israel. In them day and night are devoted to 
the study of the Torah; scholars from all places come there twice a 
year, in Adar and El ul, to associate with one an other and to discuss 
Torah subjects” (Noah. 3). 


KELE KODESH 


EHjb ’tC 

4 r i 


The sacred objects that were used in the Temple service are known 
as kcli kodesh, a term mentioned twice in the Torah (Numbers 4:15; 
18:3). In our time, it is applied to the sacred objects (tashmishe k<- 
dushah) connected with Jewish religious life (tallilh, shofar, Siddur, 
Mdhzor). By further extension, the term kde kodesh is applied to in¬ 
dividuals who exercise religious functions in the Jewish community. 

These include the rabbi Q“l), the shammash ((POP) or sexton, the 
cantor (Jin), the shohet (OnHP), the mohel and the mashgiah 

ffPlM) who is appointed to supervise the observance of kashruth reg- 
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illations in a public institution. His function goes under the name of 
hashgahah (nilJIPn) or supervision. The sofer OHIO), or scribe, copies 
the biblical passages that are inserted in the tefiUin and the mezuzoth, 
as well as the complete Pentateuch (Sefer Torah), on various kinds of 
qualified parchment. 

In smaller communities, several functions are filled by one versatile 
person, as when the rabbi serves his congregation also in the capacity 
of baal (rfillah (H?Dn ?jn> or sheliah tsibbur (TQ'X W>V\ leading 
the people in prayer, as well as baal keriah <nKHj? ?y3) or congrega¬ 
tional Torah reader, and baal tekiah (FJPpn 9y3) blowing the sho- 
far on flash flashanah, As a rule, the qualified shohet is likewise a 
qualified mokel who performs circumcisions. 

The congregation official known as gabbai CK31) directs the distrib¬ 
ution of aliyijoth (ni’?y) during the public Torah reading on Sabbaths 
and festivals. The word gabbai originally denoted a collector of char¬ 
itable contributions. 


KKLAL YISliAKL 


•jtnfir W2 
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The concept of Kvial Yisrael, signifying the collective conscience of 
the entire Jewish people, was interpreted by Solomon Schechter; 
The Talmud, that wonderful mine of religious ideas from which it 
would be just as easy to draw up a manual for the most orthodox as 
to extract a vade-mecum handbook for the most sceptical, supports 
the view that it is not the mere revealed Bible that is of first import¬ 
ance to the Jew, but the Bible as it repeats itself in history, in other 
words, as it is interpreted by tradition. Liberty was always given 
to the great teachers of every generation to make modifications and 
innovations in harmony with the spirit of existing institutions. 
The norm os well as the sanction of Judaism is the practice actually 
in vogue. Its consecration is the consecration of general use. It was 
probably with a view to this communion that the later mvsties in- 

b- 

treduced a short prayer to be said before the performance of any re¬ 
ligious ceremony, in which, among other things, the speaker professes 
his readiness to act in (he name of all Israel. 

Self-exclusion from the general community of Israel is implied by 
the evil son, who asks in the Passover Haggadah: “What does this 
service mean to you?” He excludes himself by not saying to us. 
A Jew may be barred from A rial Yisrael by improper conduct. 




Knesset 
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KNESSET 

#» m a m 

* ■ * 

The term Knesset (Assembly) brings to mind the titles signifying the 
Jewish people (Knesseth YIsrael), the Synagogue (Beth ha-Knesseth), 
and the Great Assembly (Knesseth ha-Gedolah). The legislative body 
of 120 men who functioned during and after the Persian period in 
Jewish history, about 500-300 before the common era, was the su¬ 
preme parliamentary authority created by Ezra the Scribe. It was 
considered the link between the last of the prophets and the first 
of the talmudic sages. In the words of the Mishnah, “the prophets 
handed down the Torah to the men of the Great Assembly” (Avoth 1:1). 

Israel’s parliament of the twentieth century likewise bears the title 
Knesset and consists of 120 members, who are elected by citizens 
past the age of 18. Candidates for the Knesset must be citizens past 
the age of twenty-one. The term of the Knesset is four years from 
the day it is elected. The 120 seats are filled by proportional repre¬ 
sentation based on the total vote of the country. Members of the 
Knesset are elected by secret ballot. Each party presents a list of 
candidates for the 120 seats; its percentage of the total vote deter¬ 
mines the number of its representatives in the Knesset. 

Members of the Knesset have certain privileges. They are entitled 
to free travel within the country on all public railway and bus sys¬ 
tems. On the other hand, they are forbidden by law to accept any 
salary from any other source; income from non-salary sources, how¬ 
ever, is permitted. The permanent chairman of the Knesset (Spea¬ 
ker) is elected by a majority vote of the Knesset membership. In his 
absence, one of the Deputy Speakers acts in his place. Two sessions 
a year are held by the Knesset, consisting of not less than four months 
each. The Knesset was created in 1949. It meets in the capital city 
of Jerusalem. 


HEAD COVERING EM") 1! I03 

w 

Jewish tradition regards bareheadedness as a form of nakedness, 
and nudity as one of pagan indecencies and an infraction of propriety 
in worship. The word J11*iy (nakedness) connotes shameful exposure, 
indecency, as well as improper behavior in general. In Deuteronomy 
23:15, the phrase “m ni*iy signifies “anything indecent." The Mish- 
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nah relates that a man once uncovered a woman’s head in the street, 
and Rabbi Akiva told him to pay four hundred silver pieces as com¬ 
pensation for the embarrassment he had caused her (Bava Kamma 
ft:6). According to a statement in the Talmud (Yevamoth 63b), there 
is nothing more abominable in the sight of God than the man who 
appears naked in public PM mV DipOH ’3D? WWlOl Xpxm V 1' XIP 

□ny pwa 

From talmudic statements it appears that the sages did not walk 
four steps with uncovered head (Shabbath 118b; Kiddushin 31a). 
This was looked upon as a mark of reverence for God (Shabbath 156b). 
In Temple times, the priests wore a headdress in the form of a kind of 
turban while officiating (Exodus 28:37-39). 

In view of the religious significance attached to meals by the Jews 
ever since the period of the Bible, it is conceivable why it is custom¬ 
ary to cover the head during meals as well as during prayer. 

The skull-cap worn for prayer and meals is called yarmullce, a word 
of Slavic derivation, or kappel, (from the Italian cappelo for hat), or 
kippah (HDJ) in Hebrew. It is looked upon as a distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of the traditional .Jew. 


KISLTCV V?D3 

VI V * 

V 

The ninth month of the Jewish calendar, Kisiev, contains as a rule 
thirty hut sometimes twenty-nine days, covering parts of Xovember- 
December. The twenty-fifth of Kislev marks the first day of IJanuk- 
kah. In Temple times, fasts were observed and prayers offered 
during Kislrv, if rain had not yet fallen. 

According to the Mishnah (Rosh Hashannh 1:3), messengers were 
sent out on Kister to proclaim the time of Hanukkah. They were 
sent on .V tsa », to determine the time of Pesah; on Av, to determine 
the time of Tish'ah b'Av; on Elul , to determine Rosh Hashanah; on 
TVs An. to determine Sukkoth. 


KAPPAROTH ninss 

T - 

The custom of symbolically transferring one’s guilt to the fowl on the 
day preceding Yom Kippur is widely known as kapparoth (atone¬ 
ments) and related to the use of a scapegoat in Temple times (Mah- 
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zor Vitry, page 373). “This bird is a sacrifice in my stead" is the 
formula repeated three times as the fowl is held over the heads of 
adults and children. This practice, first mentioned in the geonic per¬ 
iod, was instituted for the purpose of helping the poor, among whom 
the fowl is distributed. 

Religious authorities have differed whether to sanction or prohibit 
the custom. Some have recommended the distribution of charity in¬ 
stead. “By no means should we imagine that the fowl atones for us; 
instead, we must reflect that we may deserve dire punishment for 
our sins, and repent in the hope that God will pardon our sins" (Ki- 
tzur Shulhan Arukh 131:1). 

Prior to the ceremony of waving a fowl three times around the 
head, one recites the paragraph Bne Adam , consisting of a variety of 
verses from the books of Psalms and Job concerning God's readiness 
to deliver “men who sit in darkness and in gloom, bound in misery 
and iron. . . Fools are they who transgress; they are afflicted because 
of their iniquities. .. Then they cry out to the Lord in their trouble, 
and he delivers them from their distress...” The initial phrase Bne 
Adam (children of men) has been added to the heart-stirring biblical 
verses contained in this passage. 


WITCHCRAFT 

• t : 

Witchcraft, a common superstition among primitive peoples, was 
believed to result from direct contact with evil spirits. The magician’s 
activity was always evil—killing or creating strife. He was never ex¬ 
pected to do good; he was the agent for vengeance, hatred, death and 
destruction. Hence, the biblical law: “You shall not let a sorceress 
live’ 1 (Exodus 22:17). A sorcerer comes under the same law, but be¬ 
cause women were more addicted to witchcraft, a sorceress is specified. 
In Leviticus 20:27, the Torah says: “A man or a woman who acts as 
a medium or a wizard shall be put to death.” 

The pretended holding of com muni cation with evil spirits, or sorcery, 
is regarded as a form of idolatry and rebellion against God. Thus the 
Torah declares: “When you come into the land which the Lord your 
God is giving you, you shall not learn to imitate the abominable prac¬ 
tices of those nations there. Let there not be found among you any¬ 
one who immolates his son or daughter in the fire, nor one that uses 
divination, soothsayer, charmer, sorcerer or caster of spells, nor one 
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who consults ghosts and spirits or seeks oracles from the dead ... be¬ 
cause of such abominations the Lord your God iB driving them out 
of your way. You must be sincere toward the Lord your God (Deu¬ 
teronomy 18:9-13). Human sacrifices are classed here with other pa¬ 
gan superstitions because they were believed to possess magical powers 

for averting a calamity. 

Even though there was no reality in witchcraft, It was an abominable 
form of idolatry, steeped in imposture, crime and immorality. Since 
immorality was closely connected with witchcraft, the law of the 
sorceress is preceded by the section against sexual licence and is fol¬ 
lowed by the regulation against unnatural vice (Exodus 22:15-18). 

Witchcraft persisted throughout Europe well through the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Witches were thought able to change themselves 
voluntarily into cats or werewolves. Even today this strange belief 
occasional I y crops up in benighted regions. It was believed that do¬ 
mestic misfortunes were brought about by supernatural agents. In 
magic, forms of words constituted the means by which the demons 
wore compelled to work these evils on unfortunate victims. The evil 
eye of certain persons was believed to possess demonic power. 

In his code of laws and ethics, Misknek Torah, Maimonides citea a 
variety of examples illustrating superstitious beliefs connected with 
witchcraft, magic and sorcery. It is sinful, for instance, to say: “I will 
not v» nt lire to go to a certain place today, because a piece of bread has 
fallen out of tny mouth, or my cane has dropped from my hand... 
Since a fox ran past me on the right, I will not leave the house today, 
lest I be confronted by an imposter. ..” 

Then he states: “A charmer H3VI) is one who utters words that 
are not part of any spoken language and are meaningless, foolishly 
fancying that these words are helpful. The charmers go so far as to 
say that if one utters certain words over a snake or scorpion, it will 
become harmless.. . All these strange and uncouth sounds and names 
have no power to do good, even though they do no harm. . . These 
practices are all false and deceptive; they were employed by ancient 
idolaters to deceive the peoples of the world and induce them to be¬ 
come their followers. It is improper for Jews, who are highly intelli¬ 
gent, to be deluded by such absurdities, or to imagine that they are 
of any consequence... Sensible people, who possess sound mental 
faculties, know by clear proofs that all these practices which the To¬ 
rah prohibits have no scientific basis ... only those who are deficient 
in knowledge axe attracted by these follies..( Yad, Avodah Zarah). 
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DIETARY LAWS 

m- 

* 

The term kashruth (fitness), generally applied to things and persons 
that meet Jewish religious requirements, is for the most part used in 
the sense of food ritually clean and edible; kosher or kosher means fil 
to eat. Most quadrupeds are nonedible, except oxen, sheep, goats, 
and certain deer and gazelles. Aquatic animals that lack fins and 
scales, such as eels, are nonedible. Birds of prey and carrion eaters 
are unclean and forbidden as food. The Torah gives no reason for any 
of the restrictions, except the prohibition of blood, which is regarded 
as the life: “Since the life of a living body is in its blood ... no one 
among you, not even a resident alien, may eat blood” (Leviticus 17: 
11-12). Animals that died of themselves are forbidden chiefly because 
the blood has not been drained. If improperly slaughtered, they are 
classified as nevelah, a term denoting animals that died of themselves. 

Unclean animals are classified as follows: 1) quadrupeds that do 
not both cleave the foot entirely and chew the cud; 2) carnivorous 
birds, of which twenty-one are especially named (Leviticus 11:13-19; 
Deuteronomy 14:12-18); 3) winged insects; 4) fish and other water 
creatures that do not have both fins and scales; 5) small creeping 
things (Leviticus 11:29-30). 

The meat even of clean animals becomes unclean if dead of them¬ 
selves or killed by beast or bird of prey or improperly slaughtered. 
The slaying of animals for food by specially trained men (shchitah) is 
controlled by strictly prescribed regulations ensuring the minimum 
of pain and the maximum effusion of blood in the animal. The re¬ 
maining blood is extracted by means of washing, salting and rinsing. 
It has been suggested that the purpose of all this may be to tame 
man’s instincts of violence. 

The term terefah includes meat of all animals found, by post-sAe- 
hitah inspection, to contain organic diseases or injuries. The term 
nevelah includes meat of animals improperly slaughtered. Further¬ 
more, the internal fat in quadrupeds, along with the blood, is regarded 
as the seat of life; it must, therefore, never be eaten (Leviticus 3:17). 
It iB the fat (helev) which is attached to the stomach and extends over 
the intestines. In sacrifices, that fat was burned upon the altar. Also, 
in quadrupeds, the sciatic sinew ( gid. ha-nasheh), together with other 
arteries and tendons, must be removed from the slaughtered an i m al 
before that portion can be properly prepared for Jewish food. 




IVniPD Dietary Laws 

Three times the Torah repeats the command: “You shall not boi! 
a kid in its mother’s milk” (Exodus 23:19; 34:26; Deuteronomy 14:21). 
According to some, this was part of a Canaanite ritual; hence it is 
prohibited as a pagan custom. This prohibition may also be intended 
to preserve the natural instinct of humanity. It is symbolic of that 
considerate humanity which was to distinguish Israel from the bar¬ 
barous nations. 

In Deuteronomy 14:21, the prohibition is connected with the law 
of unclean meats; rabbinic tradition has based upon it the law against 
meat-milk mixtures merely as a biblical support for an ancient Jew¬ 
ish practice. The Aramaic translation of the Torah (Targum Onke- 
los) renders the verse each time: “You shall not eat meat and milk 
together” (3?n3 1SQ). Hence, the law stated in Kitzur Skulhan 
Antkh reads in pari: Meat and dairy foods must neither be eaten nor 
cooked together; it is forbidden to derive any benefit from such 
mixture, except in certain instances concerning which a rabbi has 
been consulted. . . After eating meat one should wait six hours be¬ 
fore eating dairy food. . . 

During the Passover period, all foods which contain any quantity 
of hamrlz (fermented substance) are prohibited. All utensils which 
have eome into contact with hametz must not be used throughout the 
eight days of Pmah and the day preceding Pcsah, beginning at ten in 
the morning. Wine known, or suspected, to have been handled by an 
idolater is called ioi p ( wine from which a libation has been poured 
on the altar) and is forbidden. 

The deeply rooted observance of kashruth has, among other factors, 
prevented the Jews from being absorbed by the numerous nations in 
whose midst they have lived more than two thousand years. Hal¬ 
lowed since the days of Sinai, the dietary laws have been tenaciously 
kept, by the Jewish people in all the lands of the Diaspora. Maimon- 
ides states that the dietary laws train us to master our appetites, and 
not to consider eating and drinking the end of man’s existence (Guide, 
3:35). Though kashruth regulations are not directly based on hygienic 
principles, they have often proved to be hygienic in effect. 

The dietary laws have been described as one of the vital resources 
bj means of which Jewish tradition helps to identify the individual 
Jew with his people. 

The Yiddish term pareveh or parueh refers to food that is neutral, 
neither milchig (dairy) nor fieishig (meat), and may be eaten with 
either meat or dairy foods. 
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SQUARE SCRIPT V2TO 2^2 

The early Hebrew writing, which influenced the square Hebrew script 
of modern times, was used on Jewish coins from the Maccabean per¬ 
iod to the revolt of Bar Kokhba as an archaic form. During the per¬ 
iod when the square Hebrew 3PD) was in common use, the 

early Hebrew writing (ketkav ivri) continued to be written in a limited 
fashion. The Hebrew script which was adopted during the period of 
the Babylonian captivity was essentially an adaptation of the Ara¬ 
maic script, hence its name: *H1PK that is, the Aramaic alpha¬ 
bet which had become widespread in Assyria and Mesopotamia and 
Syria, Aramaic had become the lingua franca 7 the common language 
of the Near Hast, 

In the course of more than two thousand years, the Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet has developed three fundamental types: 1) square Hebrew, which 
evolved into the well-proportioned printing type of modern Hebrew; 
2) rabbinic Hebrew , also called flashi-writing (’"GtH 3PD); and 3) cursive 
script T of which the Polish-German form became the Hebrew cursive 
script of today. The first Hebrew book printed was Hummask with 
Rashi; henee the name Rashi script , 

The so-called Xash papyrus, a fragment of twenty-four broken lines 
containing in square Hebrew characters the Ten Commandments fol¬ 
lowed by a portion of the Shema, is known to be the oldest extant He¬ 
brew document in the Aramaie script. Discovered in Egypt in 1902 
and placed in Cambridge, England, by L. W. Xash, the fragment is 
dated by some authorities in the late Maccabean period, or the be¬ 
ginning of the common era. The term kethar merubba (square script), 
applied to the Hebrew characters since the thirteenth century, is at¬ 
tributable to the fact that, compared with other alphabets, the Hebrew 
characters are for the most part square in appearance. 


KETHUBBAH HSrD 

t •. : 

The marriage contract (kethubbah or written document), containing 
the mutual obligations between husband and wile prerequisite lu 
marriage, has been regarded as a safeguard against hasty divorce. 
The term kethubbah is used for the document in which the bridegroom 
pledges himself to assign a certain sum of money to the bride in the 
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event of his death or of his divorcing her; it is also used for the sum 
of money so assigned. 

The minimum settlement for a virgin is, according to rabbinic law, 
two hundred zuz, and for a widow remarrying a hundred zuz. Its 
origin perhaps goes back to the “marriage price for virgins” which, 
in biblical times, the bridegroom paid to the father of the bride 
(Kxodus 22:Hi). 

The oldest kethubbah that has been preserved was found in Assuan, 
Kgypt, in a papyrus belonging to the fifth century before the common 
era. The absolute minimum (200 zuz = approximately $40) was, as a 
rule, considerably increased among the well-to-do. The supplemen¬ 
tary amount (tosefetk kethubbah), promised by the husband in a spe¬ 
cial clause, assumes the validity of the rest of the kethubbah, which 
is drawn up in Aramaic and bears the signatures of two witnesses. 

Traditionally, a marriage performed without drawing up a kethuh- 
hah is not properly ritualized. It is permanently preserved by the 
bride. After the reading of the kethubbah as part, of the wedding cere¬ 
mony, it is handed over to the bride; its possession by her is deemed 
particularly important (Kethubboth 57a). Thus the wife is protec¬ 
ted in the event of a divorce. Furthermore one of the decrees of llab- 
benu Gershom Meor ha-Golah (9(15-1028) forbade divorcing a woman 
wit huut her consent. 

A new kethubbah had to be written and signed by witnesses if the 
original one had been lost. From the Renaissance period onward, the 
kethubbah formed an important branch of colored ornamentation, 
especially cultivated by Jews of Spanish-Portuguese origin. Some 
illuminated early fragments were discovered in the Genizah of Cairo. 

The printed form of the Kethubbah, which is in use today, is couched 
in the traditional Hebrew-Aramaic of the talmudic authorities. Here 
is a brief excerpt: 

.. Be my wife according to the law of Moses and Israel. I will 
work for you, and maintain you in accordance with the custom of 
Jewish husbands, who work for their wives, honoring and supporting 
them, and maintaining them in truth. . .” 


HOLY SCRIPTURES ifeil 

■ m 

The Hebrew Bible, consisting of twenty-four books, is divided into 
three parts: Torah, Neviim, Kethuvim (D'aVU DWai miP), or Tin 
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( Tanakh ) by abbreviation. The first part of the Bible, extending from 
the creation of the world to the death of Moses, is referred to by as 
many as five titles: Torah, Law, Pentateuch, Five Books of Moses, 
and Five Hummashim (fifths). 

The five books of the Torah are: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Xum- 
bers, Deuteronomy. These names are descriptive of the contents of 
the books: Genesis (origin) begins with the story of creation and ends 
with the death of Moses; Exodus (going out) tells of the departure 
from Egypt and the basic laws of the Torah, such as the Ten Com¬ 
mandments; Leviticus (pertaining to Levites) contains laws which re¬ 
late to the priests, members of the tribe of Levi, and is the basis for 
the major part of the Jewish religion; Numbers derives its title from 
the census of the Israelites in the wilderness; Deuteronomy (review of 
the law) contains a restatement of the Mosaic laws. 

The second part of the Bible, the Prophets ( Neviim ), has eight 
books that are subdivided into Former Prophets (Neviim Rishonim) 
and Latter Prophets {Neviim Aharonim). The Former Prophets com¬ 
prise four historical books: Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. The Lat¬ 
ter Prophets are also made up of four books: Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the Twelve Minor Prophets ntpy’nrij. 

Grouped in one volume, the twelve Minor Prophets are: Ilosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Ilabakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. They arc termed Minor Prophets be¬ 
cause each of the twelve books is comparatively short. 

The books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel are called Major Prophets 
because they are long. Isaiah, for example, has sixty-six chapters, 
whereas the book of Obadiah contains only one chapter. 

The third part of the Bible, known as Hagiographa or Sacred Writ¬ 
ings ( Kethuvim ), consists of the remaining eleven books: Psalins, 
Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Es¬ 
ther, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles. Forming a class by them¬ 
selves, the Five Scrolls (Hamcsh Megilloth) are arranged in the Hebrew 
Bible according to the sequence of the occasions on which they are 
recited in the synagogue as part of the liturgy: Pesah, Shavuoth, Tish- 
( ah b'Av, Sukkoth, Purim. 

It has been said that a knowledge of the Bible without a college 
education is better than a college education without a knowledge of 
the Bible. Translated into many hundreds of tongues, the Bible has 
been the foremost guide toward the ideal moral life. No other book 
has done so much to influence mankind. We turn to it again and 
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again, always t,o discover in it fresh meanings, new approaches to 
reality. It speaks to us as it has spoken through the centuries to men 
uf all generations. 

Sunrise and sunset, promise and fulfillment, birth and death, the 
whole human drama, everything is in this book that great medicine 
chest, of humanity. The Jewish people knew very well what they were 
about when, in the conflagration of the Second Temple, they left 
the gold and silver vessels of sacrifice, and rescued only the Bible. This 
was the real treasure of the Temple. They trudged around with it all 
through the Middle. Ages as with a portable homeland. 

Covering a period of time that exceeds a thousand years, the Bible 
reflects some of the most interesting epochs of ancient civilizations, 
though its object is essentially human instruction rather than scien¬ 
tific or metaphysical speculation. Its lofty ideals are the greatest 
spiritual heritage of all mankind. The Jews, however, have become 

i 

identified with it to the point best expressed in the proverbial saying: 
Israel and the Torah are one and the same thing (in 


TATTOO Vp.Vp n?n? 

Inculcating reverence for the human body as the work of God, 
the Torah prohibits tattooing, declaring: “Do not lacerate your flesh 
for the dead, and do not tattoo yourselves’’ (Leviticus 19:28). Cutting 
the flesh and tattooing the skin were closely connected with idola¬ 
trous usages among the Canaanites. In their demonstration of grief 
and bereavement, they gashed and mutilated themselves, offering 
their blood as a sacrifice to the dead. 


Apocrypha □ , jnn« D’oirD 

• —« — I t 

V * 

Thk books of the Apocrypha, representing a substantial and remark¬ 
able et hical literature, reflect the developments of social and religious 
life among the Jewish people during the period of the Second Temple. 
Since they were not included in the Hebrew Bible, the Talmud refers 
to them as Sefarim lUonun (outside books); otherwise they are 
called Apocrypha (hidden away) and Kethmrim Aharonim (latter wri¬ 
tings)» because they were produced after the time of Ezra the Scribe, 
when direct, revelation had ceased with the passing of the prophets. 
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The book of Tobit is the earliest of all the Apocrypha. In it are en¬ 
shrined some high ideals of the Jewish people, such as the purity of 
family life and the duty of kindness to the poor. It has in its plot the 
framework of a complete novel, introducing the reader to the kind 
of home in which the Jew lived more than two thousand years ago. 

The book of Ben Sira, known as Ecclesiasticus, contains an admir¬ 
able collection of proverbs covering a wide range of subjects concern¬ 
ing practical affairs, physical health and good manners, which should 
be read slowly for a true appreciation of their full meaning. The 
first book of Maccabees describes the rise of the Maccabean revolt 
and covers the period between 175 and 135 before the common era. 

The second book of Maccabees is filled with stories of defiant mar¬ 
tyrdom during the Maccabean uprising; it leads us through the heroic 
struggle of the Jews against pagan forces, a struggle which proved de¬ 
cisive in forming the character of subsequent generations. It contains 
the story of the martyrdom of the seven youths with their mother. 

The third hook of Maccabees received its name probably from the 
fact that its narrative concerns the persecution of the Jews by a for¬ 
eign king. The fourth book of Maccabees is a philosophic discourse 
on the supremacy of piety and reason. The only connection this book 
has with the Maccabees is in the fact that the author’s illustrations 
are drawn from the second book of the Maccabees. 

The author of Wisdom of Solomon at times speaks in the person of 
Solomon, placing his teachings on the lips of the wise king in order 
to emphasize their value. In the first part, he discusses the destiny 
of the righteous and the wicked; in the second part, he admonishes 
against the dangers of materialism and skepticism. The probable 
date of this book is the first century before the common era. It is gen¬ 
erally regarded as the work of a Hellenistic Jew of Alexandria, Egypt, 
though the date of its composition is placed by some scholars con¬ 
siderably before the first century b.c.e. Wisdom of Solomon was de¬ 
signed to vindicate the principles of the Jewish religion against spec¬ 
ulative philosophy and idolatry. 

The book of Judith, like the book of Tobit, resembles a historical 
novel. It tells of the flight of a besieging enemy after a daring act 
performed by Judith, a pious and beautiful widow, who succeeded in 
beheading the foe’s general, Holofernes. The courage of the besieged 
was roused to the point that they rushed out and put the enemy to 
complete rout. Evidently, the purpose of the book of Judith was to 
confirm the Jewish people in the observance of the Torah and in the 
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resistance of foreign oppression. The story is associated with the 
festivity of flanukkah. 

The story of Susannah and the Elders tells how Daniel, by hia 
great wisdom, delivered the virtuous and beautiful Susannah from 
condemnation to death upon a false charge. This admirably told and 
edifying folk tale may have been intended to demonstrate that the 
I wo witnesses, which the Torah requires, must- be examined separately, 
or simply to extol the wisdum of Daniel in his youth. 

The two apocryphal books attributed to Ezra are called I and II 
Esdras. They reproduce the substance of II Chronicles, the whole of 


Ezra ami part of Neht'miah, with significant omissions, variations, 
and additions. In I Esdras 3-5:b, Zerubbabel gives such an exhibi¬ 
tion of wisdom, in the Persian court, as to win the favur of king Dar¬ 


ius, who permits the return of the captive Jews to Judea. The 
second book of Esdras contains a series of apocalypses, or visions and 
revelations. It is regarded as a valuable index to the quality of reli¬ 
gious thought in the first century. Sometimes I and II Esdras are 
referred to us III and IV Esdras, the book Ezra-Nehemiah being 
trailed 1 and II Esdras. 

Other apocryphal works are: Baruch; Bel and the Dragon; Prayer 
of Manasseh; Additions to the Book of Esther; Song of the Three 
Children. Though the books of the Apocrypha were originally pro¬ 
duced by Jews, some in Hebrew, some in Aramaic, and some in Greek, 
they were held under suspicion as being affected by Christian doc¬ 
trine and later interpolations. According to Kabbi Akiva, he that 
reads the so-called external books (excluded from the canon of the 
Hebrew Bible) has no share in the world to coine (Sanhedrin 10:1). 
This explains why, with the exception of Ben Sira, the books of the 
Apocrypha gradually disappeared and were discredited by Jews, es¬ 
pecially in Krotz Yisrael where they suffered religious persecutions. 

The synonyms Genuzim and tfitronim are used in talmudic litera¬ 
ture to denote books judged unfit for public use. The word ganaz 
was commonly used in reference to the question whether some book 
should be withdrawn from the class of sacred writings. Thus there 
were some sages who wished to conceal the hooks of Proverbs, Song 
of Songs, and Ecclesiastes, for certain reasons; but the objections in 
each instance were met, so that these books were not excluded from 
the Holy Scriptures. Gmuzim were books which once stood within 
the cycle of sacred writings. Sefarim ffitzonim, according to some 
scholars, included sectarian books known as Sijri Minim. 
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The remnant of the Western Wall ( kothel ma'aravi ) of the Temple, 
destroyed by the Romans in the year 70, was named Wailing Wall by 
non-Jewish travellers who observed pious Jews coming to worship 
there daily, weeping and lamenting over Jewish hardships throu Sh¬ 
out the Diaspora. The kothel ma'aravi has been regarded with great 
affection as a reminder of a glorious past and a messianic future. Tin- 
Arabs did not permit the Jews to pray at the West Wall between 
the years 1948 and 1967. Ever since the Six-Day War (June 1967) 

the Wall has been accessible to all Jews. An open plaza has been 
created and thousands of people come daily as pilgrims, returning 
to the United City of David. According to tradition, the Divine 
Presence ( Shekhinah ) has never departed from the Wall of the Holy 
Temple (nnpan n'3 'anya ?maa nnaipn mi k*? n’riyn). 
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According to a tannaitic statement, there are throe crowns: the 
crown of Torah, the crown of priesthood, and the crown of royalty; 
but the crown of a good name excels them all (Avoth 4:17). Another 
tannaitic statement is quoted in the Talmud to the effect that the 
third crown, the crown of learning, is not inherited but is available 
to anyone in the world who is worthy of it (Sifrc Numbers, 119). 

The artistic silver crowns adorning the Sifre Torah in the syna¬ 
gogues express the Jewish high regard for Torah in its wide meaning. 
Another name for the Kether Torah, with which the scroll is sur¬ 
mounted, is Atarak (may), widely used in geonic times. 

The famous tenth-century massoretic text of the Bible, vocalized 
and proofread by Aaron Ben Asher, is known by the name of 
naiX ,, D'iX or The Aleppo Codex. It was preserved in one of the an¬ 
cient synagogues of Aleppo, Syria, until it was rescued from a fire 
and brought to Jerusalem after the War of Independence. It now 
forms the subject of careful study by well-known Bible scholars as 
to biblical vocalization and cantilation. The same Aleppo Codex is 
generally referred to by the popular name of fnw “11)3. 
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I, a o d ’Om k r, the thirty-third day of the Omer period coinciding with 
the eighteenth of fyyar, serves as a break in the semi-mourning Sefi- 
rah days between Pesah and Shamioth. These days are filled with sad 
memories of misfortunes that afflicted the Jewish people during the 
period of Roman domination. In the Middle Ages, too, as well as in 
later times, they met with overwhelming disasters resulting from the 
Crusades and hostile movements. Hence the custom to abstain from 
festivities and rejoicings, such as wedding occasions, during the six 
weeks that come after Pesah. 

I^ag b’Omer is termed “scholars’ festival” and is observed as a semi¬ 
holiday, suspending the half-mourning regulations, because on this 
day, according to the Talmud, a plague that had raged among the 
disciples of Rabbi Akiva was stayed. In Eretz Yisrael, Lag b’Omer is 
marked by an inspiring pilgrimage of many thousands to the tomb 
of Rabbi Simeon l»cn Yohai, at Meron. He is believed to have died 
on this day in the middle of the second century. After the imprison¬ 
ment. of Rabbi Akiba, his teacher, he was forced to hide in a cave with 
his son Eliiznr for thirteen years. The authorship of the kabbalistic 
classic, the Zohur, has been attributed to him. 

It has been intimated that the use of bows and arrows hy school¬ 
children, engaged in games of military character on Lag b’Omer, might 
possibly have been, in previous generations, a commemoration of 
some military victory on the part of Bar Kokhba who revolted against 
the Romans and was warmly supported by Rabbi Akiva and his dis¬ 
ciples. The cessation of a plague among Rabbi Akiva’s disciples may 
allude to this victory. The use of bows and arrows, customary in 
sumc localities also during the day of Tish’ah b'Av, after the reading 
of kinoth (lamentations), has otherwise been explained as symbolic 
of defending the Jewish people against their foes of all generations. 

The thirty-third day of the Omer falls on the some day of the week 
as the preceding Purim festival. The numerical value of is thirty- 
three. The counting of seven weeks from the day on which the omer 
(measure of barley) was offered in the Temple (sixteenth of Nisan) 
till the Feast of Weeks (Shavuolh), serves to connect the anniversary 
of the exodus from Egypt with the festival that commemorates the 
giving of the Torah at Mount Sinai. In former times, school children 
conducted mock-battles with bow and arrow on Lag b’Omer. 
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The thirty-six hidden saints (D’pHX 1*9), described by legend as 
being extremely modest and upright, concealing their identity behind 
a mask of ignorance and poverty and earning their livelihood by the 
sweat of their brow, arc generally referred to as lamcdvovtiiks. This 
widely-held belief among pious Jews is hased on a talmudic statement 
to the effect that there are in the world no fewer than thirty-six right¬ 
eous men in every generation who “greet the Shekhinah” the Divine 
Presence (Sanhedrin 97b; Sukkah 45b). The biblical verse 93 
^9 ’3W (Isaiah 30:18), meaning “blessed are all those who wait, for 
him,” is used as a proof-text, alluding to this idea, since the numerical 
value of the word 19 is thirty-six. 

The lamed-vav tsaddikim are also called nistarim (concealed 1. In 
the folk tales, they emerge from their self-imposed concealment and, 
by the mystic powers which they possess they succeed in averting 
the threatened disasters from a people persecuted by surrounding 
enemies. They return to their anonymity as soon as their task is 
accomplished, “concealing” themselves in a Jewish community when* 
they are unknown. The lamedvovniks, scattered as they are through¬ 
out the Diaspora, have no acquaintance with one another. On very 
rare occasions is one of them “discovered” by accident, in which case 
the secret must not be disclosed. The continued existence of the 
world depends on their righteousness, it was popularly believed. 


CALENDAR FR? 

T T - “ 

The Jewish calendar in use today is both solar and lunar: the years 
are reckoned by the sun and the months by the moon. The lunar 
year, consisting of twelve months averaging twenty-nine and thirty 
days alternately, contains 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 34 seconds. 
The length of the solar year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 
45 seconds. 

Since the annual festivals are inseparably connected with the agri¬ 
cultural seasons, and a strictly lunar year would cause festivals con¬ 
stantly to recede from their appropriate season, it is necessary to 
adjust the two systems by the intercalation of an additional month 
(Adar Sheni or va-Adar) seven times in a cycle of nineteen years. This 
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month falls in the latter part of March and the beginning of April. 
Nineteen years constitute a lunar cycle, of which the third, sixth, 
eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth are leap 
years (nmiyn D'W). 

The year begins with the month .Visan, the month of ripe grain 
(.•lriw), in accord with the command: “This month shall stand at the 
head of your calendar; you shall reckon it the first month of the year” 
(Kxtxlus 12:2). But from the earliest times there has been a civil 
year which begins in the autumn, the season of plowing and sowing, 
and closes with harvest. In practice they often preferred, in biblical 
limes, to indicate the time of the year by the particular harvest, or 
agricultural occupation, rather than by the number or name of the 
month, as in the expressions “the season of early grapes” and “the 
beginning of the barley harvest” (Numbers 13:20; Ruth 1:22). 

As the seventh day of the week is a holy day, so the seventh month. 
Tintin', is the holy month of the year. The I tosh Hodesh, or new moon 
festival, of the seventh month, is a festival of special solemnity, cele¬ 
brated as Itosk Hashanah , New Year’s Day, in post-biblical times. 
Since Hash Hashanah must, never begin on a Sunday, Wednesday or 
Friday, so that Yom Kippur docs not immediately precede or follow 
the Sahbuth, the months Heshvan and Kislev may consist of thirty 
days each or twenty-nine days; or, again, //eshran may have thirty 
days and Kislev twentv-nino. A thirtv-dav month is called malih 

■ I IV 

(full); a twenty-nine day month is called hnser (defective). Nisan, 
Si ran, Ar, Tiskri, Shevat are always full, while lyyar, Tammuz, Elul, 
Tcveth, Adar are always defective. 

The first day of ftosh Hashanah can come neither on Wednesday 
nor on Friday, hccausc Yom Kippur must not fall on Friday or Sun¬ 
day. This might cause great hardship in terms of focal preparation, 
since all work would then be prohibited for two successive days, 
Friday and Saturday or Saturday and Sunday. Again, Rosh Ha¬ 
shanah cannot conic on Sunday, because Hoshana Rabbah would then 
coincide with the Sabbath, when it would be prohibited' to observe 
the ancient custom of striking willow-twigs against the ground as a 
symbol of casting ott the sins. 

Rosh Hashanah is postponed for a day if the beginning of the astro¬ 
nomical month ( molad ) occurs on any of the three days mentioned, 
so that the past lunar year consists of 355 days instead of three hun¬ 
dred fifty-four, while the next year has only 353 days. Rosh Hashanah 
may be delayed if the molad of Tiskri occurs in the afternoon, for 
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which reason there is a one-day postponement of Rosh Hashanah; and 
if the next day happens to be Sunday, Wednesday or Friday, then' 
is a further one-day delay ( dehiyah ). The principle concerning the 
three days is expressed in three words: -KT N?; that is, the first day 

of Rosh Hashanah must not occur on Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday. 
This rule implies that Pesah cannot fall on Monday, Wednesday m 
Friday. The expression TIDS 1"73 K? means that the first day of Pesah 
cannot fall on Monday, Wednesday or Friday. 

A year in which Heshvan and Kislev are both full (male), const- 
ting of thirty days each, is called shelemah (complete), and will con¬ 
tain 355 days (385 if leap year). In a normal year ( kesidrah ), when 
Heshvan is defective (29 days) and Kislev full (30 days), the total of 
days will be 351 (or 385), while the defective year (hascrah), when 
both months contain only twenty-nine days each, the total of day.- 
will be 353 (or 383). 

The fixation of the month GJHinn fly'np), in Temple times, was 
determined on the basis of both calculation and observation. When 
witnesses appeared before the supreme court or the Great Sanhedrin, 
and reported having seen the new moon, they were thoroughly ex¬ 
amined on the thirtieth day of the month. If their testimony was 
found reliable, the day was declared Rosh hjodesh and the preceding 
month had twenty-nine days. If no reliable witnesses appeared, the 
day was added to the previous month, making it a month of thirty 
days, and the following day was kept as Rosh tlodcsh. The decision 
of the Sanhedrin was immediately proclaimed in Jerusalem, and mes¬ 
sengers wore sent out to outlying districts of Erctz Yisracl to announce 
the day of Rosh Hodesh, so that the festivals coming within the month 
might be observed by all on the same day. Since, however, the mes¬ 
sengers could not reach Jewish communities outside Judea in time to 
inform of the exact day of the new moon, it became customary fo: 1 
the Jews of the Diaspora to observe two festival days instead of one. 
so as to be certain of observing the proper day. 

Rosh Hashanah was observed for two days even in Jerusalem, be¬ 
cause even there it was uncertain as to the first day of Tishri. Yom 
Kippur has nowhere been observed for more than one day, because 
of the hardship of fasting two days in succession. This custom of 
keeping two festival days in the Diaspora is referred to as ’W 3ID Dl* 
/lV5l 9 w>. Even now when all festivals are fixed and calculated with ease 
ahead of time, it has the force of law hallowed by time, and cannot be 
abrogated by any individual community of observant Jews. 
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The adoption of an astronomically fixed calendar, about the mid¬ 
dle of the fourth century, made it possible for the Jews everywhere 
to determine the first day of the month without actual observation 
of the lunar phases. It has been noted that the Jewish calendar is the 
most brilliant achievement of its kind. It was during the administra¬ 
tion of Patriarch Ilillel II (330-365) that this extremely accurate 
system of intercalation, equalizing the solar and lunar years, was pub¬ 
lished in order to preserve the uniform observance of the festivals in 
the face of persecutions, which prevented Jewish communication with 
the Babylonian communities. 

The scientific rules for the computation of the Jewish calendar, 
published by Hillel II, make the months to alternate between 30 and 
29 days. The months that are distinguished by memorable dates 
have each thirty days ( Ntsan, Sivan, Av, Tishri, Kislev, Shevat). The 
other six months have 29 days each. In leap years, the first *4rfar has 
thirty days, the second twenty-nine. Ijeshvan is occasionally length¬ 
ened to thirty days. When the preceding month has thirty days, its 
lust dav is celebrnted as the first day of Rosh Hodesh, while the sec¬ 
ond day of Rush Hodesh marks the first day of the new month. Re¬ 
miniscent of the Temple period, when the arrival of a new month was 
solemnly announced by the Sanhedrin after examining the witnesses 
who had noticed the new moon, the coming of Rosh Hodesh is now 
announced in the synagogues on the preceding Sabbath after the 
reading of the Torah. 

Originally, the Jewish year had no number of its own. The Bible 
has no uniform system of dating but employs, for its ehronology, im¬ 
portant events like the exodus from Egypt, an earthquake, the begin¬ 
ning of u king's reign. During the period of the Second Temple, use 
was made especially of the Seleucidan Era, which began in 312 before 
the common era. It was called minyan shetaroth (era of documents) 
because, perhaps, all documents during the Syrian rule and after had 
to be dated according to this method in order to be legally valid. 

From the Greek conquest of Judea (312 b.c.e.) to the middle of the 
seventh century, about a thousand years, the minyan shetaroth was 
in vogue for all practical purposes. The method of counting from 
the traditional date of creation (m’X*?) is first mentioned in the 
earliest post-biblical Hebrew chronicle, Seder Olam Rabbah, of the 
second century, but did not become popular until the tenth century. 
This era, referred to as anno mttndi (in the year of the world), begins 
3760 years before the common era; thus, the year 5,724 corresponds 
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to 1964. To find the Jewish calendar year (anno mumii) subtract 2-ID 
from the general calendar year; if, for example, 210 is subtracted from 
1964, the corresponding Jewish year is found to be 724 (l'DIPD. dis¬ 
regarding the thousands in either calendar. By adding 1240 to 724. 
the corresponding general calendar year is found (1964). 

In talmudic times, the Jewish calendar was referred to bv such 

k 

terms as fixation of the month (kepi‘a d'par ha), sanctification of the 
month (kiddush ha-hodesh), and principle of intercalation (sod ha- 
ibbur). The name luah (lit?) has been applied for calendar since the 
medieval period. 

The days of the week on which the principal festivals, and Tish'ah 
b’Av, will fall may be ascertained by combining the first and last let¬ 
ters of the Hebrew alphabet (It'D ,D'K) as follows: 

YX — Tish'ah b'Av (II) falls on the same day of the week as the first 
day (X) of Pesah. 

tP"3 —Shavuoth (IP) falls on the same day of the week as the second 
day (3) of Pesah. 

Yl— Rosh Hashanah CD falls on the same dav of the week as the 
third day CD of Pesah. 

—Simhath Torah (!Ylinn nK’lp) falls on the same day of the 
week as the fourth day (1) of Pesah. 

fTl —Yom Kip pur (013[) falls on the same day of the week as the 
fifth day (ID of Pesah. 

*1*1 —Purim (3) falls on the same day of the week as the sixth day 
ll) of the preceding Pesah. 

JH —Atzmauth Day (Jt), celebrating the anniversary of Israel’s decla¬ 
ration of independence (Iyyar 5, 1948), falls on the same day of the 
week as the seventh day (1) of Pesah. 


LEVITES 

VI i 

i 

The men of the tribe of Levi were granted the privileges of priestly 
rank, while Aaron and his descendants, who were Levites as well as 
priests, were set apart for the hereditary priesthood. From the age 
of twenty to fifty, Levites were entitled to serve at the sanctuary as 
assistants to priests. It has been suggested that at thirty years of age 
the Levites became eligible to full service of every sort that pertained 
to Levites at the sanctuary, including the offices of custodians of the 
sanctuary and its furniture, and musicians, judges, scribes, teachers. 
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Forty-eight towns in various parts of Israel were assigned for their 
residence, since they were excluded from any territorial inheritance. 
Those who found no employment in the Temple earned their liveli¬ 
hood through teaching as they travelled throughout the country. 
For the maintenance of the Levites, a tenth (tithe) of all the yearly 
produce was set aside for them. They in turn were to contribute to the 
priests a tenth part of that which they had received from the people 

rwyan in nvya). 


LULAV 
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Tiik palm branch (lulav), decked with sprigs of willow and myrtle, 
and t he? festive citron ( ethrog ), serving as symbols of the entire realm 
of vegetation, are the characteristic feature of the morning service at 
the feast of Sukkoth. The myrtle and willow sprigs tied together with 
the palm branch are held in the right hand, while the citron is held 
in the left hand, when the following benediction is recited: “Blessed 
art. thou . . . who . . . hast commanded us concerning the waving of 
the palm branch.” The reference is to the command regarding the 
celebration of Sukkoth (Leviticus 23:40), traditionally interpreted as 


lollows: 11 You shall take the fruit of a beautiful tree (ethrog), branches 
of palm trees (lulav), houghs of leafy trees (hadamrim), and water-wil¬ 


lows (tiravoth), and rejoice before the Lord your God for seven days." 

Since the lulav is the most prominent of the four plants (arba'ah 
mount), it is held in the right hand and mentioned in the benediction. 


The four species are waved during the recitation of the Hallel in the 


direction of the four points of the compass, forward and backward as 
"’('ll as upward and downward (na'nnw'im), to symbolize the stream 
of abundance which comes from the heavens and the four directions 


of the earth. A procession with the lulav and ethrog is made round the 
synagogue every day of the feast of Sukkoth (except on the Sabbath 
when the precept ot lulav and ethrog docs not apply), culminating in 
the seven processions (hakkafoth) on Hoshana llabbah. 

The lulav and ethrog, required to be flawless because they symbolize 
God's abundant blessings on earth, have inspired various interpreta¬ 
tions in Jewish tradition. No expense is spared by strictly observant 
Jews to obtain the finest ethrog, the shape of which suggests the hu¬ 
man heart, and the perfect palm branch or lulav representing the spi¬ 
nal cord, as well as the myrtle and willow sprigs, the leaves of which 
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resemble eyes and lips, respectively. The general thought intimated 
by the four species is said to be that of harmony and unity between 
the various parts of the human body in doing the will of Ood. 

Furthermore, the elhrog and the palm branch represent fruit-bear¬ 
ing plants or, metaphorically, men that arc eminently productive: 
while the myrtle and willow sprigs represent trees that do not bear 
fruit, or men that are least productive. But to do the will of God 
with a perfect heart, they all must blend into one brotherhood. Most 
synagogues provide several sets for worshipers who have not pur¬ 
chased the arba‘ah minim (four species) for their own use. 


SHOWBREAD DPI 6 ? 
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The command concerning the showbread, in Exodus 25:30, is given 
in brief: "On the table you shall always keep showbread set before me.’’ 
In Leviticus, however, instruction is prescribed as follows: "Vou 
shall take fine flour and bake it into twelve loaves, using two tenths 
of an ephah of flour for each loaf. These you shall place in two rows, 
six in each row, on the pure gold table before the Lord... On each 
Sabbath day, regularly, this bread shall be set out afresh before the 
Lord on behalf of the people of Israel as a covenant forever" (24:5-8). 
The twelve loaves, representing the twelve tribes of Israel, symbolized 
man’s constant indebtedness to God who is the source of every 
material blessing. The showbread was a special form of meal offering, 
which was eaten by the priests in the sanctuary. The lehcm ha-pa nun 
(bread of the presence) was so named because it was placed before 
God, as a permanent expression of gratitude. 

The presence-bread, or showbread, was required to be constantly 
in the presence of the Lord. Each Sabbath fresh loaves replaced the 
old, which then belonged to the priests who ate them in a holy place 
because they were regarded as a holy offering. The preparing of these 
loaves involved certain information which was kept as a secret by a 
priestly set. They were baked on Friday and were placed on the holy 
table on Sabbath morning, six in a row, one loaf leaning against the 
other. On the top of each row two golden cups of frankincense were 
placed. They remained there till the next Sabbath, when the fresh 
loaves were brought and the old loaves were given to the priests. The 
frankincense was burned in the sacred fire, and a new supply was 
placed upon the fresh loaves. 
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The song Lekhah Dodi (come, my friend) has been described as 
perhaps one of the finest pieces of religious poetry in existence. This 
poem, written by Rabbi Solomon Alkabets (1505-1584), has become 
universally popular as a hymn welcoming the Sabbath. It spread to 
nil Jewish communities and was the favorite text for synagogal com¬ 
posers, so that a vast number of melodies were set to it. 

The name of tlx. 1 author, Shelomo ha-Levi, is found in the form of 
an acrostic at the beginning of Ihc stanzas. Kach stanza consists of 
four parts, three of which have the same rhyme, while the fourth part 
ends in the common rhyme fn throughout the poem. Combining the 
language of I Toly Scriptures into a rare mosaic, the poet employed 
phrases from the hooks of Judges, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Psalms. There 
is scarcely a phrase in the entire hymn which is not borrowed from 
the Hebrew Bible. 

In vivid figures of speech, the poem gives expression to the hope of 
Israel. Personifying the Sabbath and comparing it to a bride, in the 
same sense ns Israel is likened to a bride (Jeremiah 2:2), the poem 
starts out with a refrain: "Come, my friend, to meet the bride; let 
us weleonu' the Sabbath." This is based on atalmudic passage (Shab- 
bath I iya), where Rabbi Banina and Rabbi Yannai are quoted as 
having used this expression in saluting the Sabbath. Referring to 
Israel, the poet exclaims: "Come forth from thy ruins! Long enough 
have you dwelt in the vale of tears! Shake off your dust, arise! Awake, 
awake, utter a song! Why are you downcast? Why do you moan? 
\ our God will rejoice over you as a bridegroom rejoices over his bride.” 

The title Lekhah Dodi is borrowed from the Song of Songs (7:12), 
where an intense delight in rural life breathes through the lines: 
"Come, my beloved, let us go into the field, let us stay in the villages; 
let us go early to the vineyards. . Following the example of the 
famous Kabbalist Rabbi Isaac Luria, his disciples used to go outside 
the city limits of Safed into the open fields to welcome the Sabbath 


with the psalms and hymns which are now the component parts of 
the Kabbalath Shabbath service on Friday evenings. The name of the 
author forms the acrostic of Lekhah Dai), Bach stan/a beginning with a 
letter of his name. The expression "l ast in creation, first in Cod’s plan” 
means that, though the Sabbath came after the creation of the world, 
it had been designed by God long before he created the entire universe. 
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LEKIiU NERANENAH H3T13 
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Psalm 95, which begins with the words r?!S“l3 ID? (come, let us sing), 
is the first of the six psalms that introduce the Sabbath-eve servicp. 
Together with the hymn welcoming the Sabbath bride Pin HD?), 
they form what is termed Kabbalath Shabbath, the service immediately 

* i 

preceding the Ma‘ariv on Friday evenings. The six psalms, selected 
by the Kabbalists of the sixteenth century in Eretz Yisrael, are said to 
symbolize the six workdays of the week. The seventh psalm follows 
Lekhah Dodi, since it is “a song for the Sabbath day” (Psalm 92). 

The reason given for the selection of Psalms 95-99 and 29 is that 
the initial letters of these six hymns, in the Hebrew text, have the 
numerical value of four hundred and thirty, equaling that of the word 
VBi (soul). Furthermore, Psalm 29 contains the divine name eighteen 
times, corresponding to the eighteen benedictions of the Sk^moucb 
Esrek prayer, and the eighteen times God is mentioned in the Skema. 
Psalm 29 ends with an assurance of God’s favor to his people. 


L'OLAM Y’Hfi ADAM 0“IS KIT 

In the daily preliminary morning service, there is a passage which 
forms an impressive setting for the Skema, the acknowledgment of 
the Oneness of God, that is recited after it. It reads: “Man should 
ever be God-fearing in private as well as in public. He should ac¬ 
knowledge the truth, and speak the truth in his heart. . 

During the fifth century, it was made unlawful for the Babylonian 
Jews to recite the Skema as being a challenge to the Zoroastrian re¬ 
ligion, which is based upon the idea of a conflict between the powers 
of light and those of darkness. Persian dualism was in opposition to 
Jewish monotheism, according to which One God creates both light 
and darkness (Isaiah 45:7). Special government officials were posted 
in the synagogues to watch the services during that period of religious 
hostilities and persecutions. 

The rabbis of the time impressed upon the people the duty of re¬ 
citing at least the first verse of the Shema privately, in their homes, 
before proceeding to the synagogue for the morning service. The pas¬ 
sage OIK X.T D?iy? is an exhortation to the effect that Judaism 
must be practised in secrecy during religious persecutions. On the 
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Sabbath, the initial and concluding words of the Shema were inserted 
in the Kedushah of the Musaf service, when the government spies had 
left, and the Shema was recited congregationally in an abridged form: 

(Dsvi?# 'n *:x.. .ns? nrn?.. .?m»’ yam. 


HIGHER MORAL LAW 


mrato 


The talmudic expression lijnim mi-shurath ha-din refers to a man’s 
duty not to insist on the legal rights accorded to him in a lawsuit, 
such as compensation and damages, but to renounce them in favor of 
his litigant who happens to be economically weak. Though it literally 
means inside the line of the law, as opposed to xtrirf law (rnifl JH), it 
is interpreted in the sense of beyond the line of the law. 

In regard to Exodus 23:3 ("You shall not be partial to a poor man 
in his lawsuit"), it has been noted that the biblical view of justice is 
remarkable for its unbending insistence on the strictest impartiality. 
If the matter in dispute is a question of money between a rich man 
and a poor man, the judge is not to give a wrongful verdict in favor 
of the poor man out of antipathy to the rich and powerful. Sym¬ 
pathy and compassion arc great virtues, but even these feelings must 
bo silenced in the presence of justice. 


GLEANINGS 



For the benefit of the poor, the fatherless, the widow, and the stranger, 
the Torah instructs the owner of a field or a vineyard not to gather the 
grain which the reapers have failed to remove, or the grapes which 
remain after the vintage: “When you reap the harvest of your land, 
you shall not reap the field to its very edge, nor shall you glean the 
stray ears of grain. Likewise, you shall not pick your vineyard bare, 
nor gather up the grapes that have fallen. You shall leave these for 
the poor and the stranger" (Leviticus 19:9-10). 

The term gleaning refers to the ears of com which fall from the 
hand of the reaper. One or two ears, but not three, come within this 
law. As to the grapes, the reference is to single grapes which drop in 
the gathering. The whole subject of the rights of the poor to the pro¬ 
duce of the land is discussed in Mishnah Peah, the technical term for 
the corner of the field which must be left for the poor. 
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The law regarding the gleanings is expressed in substantially the 
same terms in Deuteronomy 24:19-21, where a similar provision is 
extended to the olive garden: “When you reap the harvest in your 
field and overlook a sheaf there, you shall not go back to get it; let it. 
be for the stranger, the orphan or the widow. . . When you knock 
down the fruit of your olive trees, you shall not go over the branches 
a second time; let that be for the stranger, the fatherless and the wi¬ 
dow. When you pick your grapes, you shall not go over the vineyard 
a second time; let what remains be for the stranger, the orphan, and 
the widow’.” According to tradition, the minimum of peak (part of 
the crop which the owner was required to leave for the benefit of the 
poor) was one-sixtieth of the harvest (Mishnah Peah 1:2). 

The owner of the crop, who could derive no benefit from the glean¬ 
ings, was forbidden to discriminate among the poor. He was con¬ 
sidered a robber of the poor if he prevented them from coming into 
his field by keeping dogs to frighten them away. If, however, there 
were no poor in the place, the owmer was not obliged to seek them 
elsewhere but might appropriate the gleanings to himself (Far/, 
Matlenolh Aniyyim 4:10). 


LESHON HA-KODESH 2HpH HEP 

i- " t 

The Mishnah refers to the Hebrew language as leskon hn-kodesh, the 
holy tongue, to distinguish it from the Aramaic vernacular or other 
“secular languages” spoken by the Jewish people (Sotah 7:2-4; 8:1). 

According to Maimonides, the reason for calling Hebrew ieshon ha- 
kodesk lies in the fact that it falls short of indecent expressions and 
“has no special name for the organ of generation . . . nor for the act 
of generation itself . . . it only describes them in figurative language 
and by way of hints, as if to indicate thereby that these things should 
not be mentioned, and should therefore have no names; we ought to 
be silent about them, and when we are compelled to mention them, 
we must manage to employ for that purpose some suitable expressions, 
although these are generally used in a different sense. . .” (Guide, 3:S). 

Others have affirmed that Hebrew is God’s language, in which lie 
gave us the Torah. It was the Hebrew language in which the proph¬ 
ets expressed their lofty ideas and our fathers breathed forth their 
sufferings and joys. One cannot understand the people of Israel 
without understanding Hebrew. 
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The vice of slander is condemned in all Jewish writings. “You shall 
not go about spreading slander among your people; nor shall you 
stand by idly when your neighbor’s life is at stake” (Leviticus 19:10). 
The connection between the sin of slander which destroys a man's 
reputation and any conduct imperiling a man’s life is found to be 
significant. According to tin* Talmud, slander is a hideous capital 
crime; a slanderer is like one who denies (!<*J : (!od says of the slander¬ 
er: “Me and I cannot live together in the world” (Arakhin 15b). 

We are told that he who covers up a mi-decd fosters friendship, 
but lie who gossips about it separates friends, For lack of wood the 
fire dies out; and when there is no talebearer, strife subsides (Proverbs 
17:!); 2(1:20). “If you hear something said, let it die with you; have 
courage, it will not make you burst!” (Ben Sira 19:10). “Be not like 
a Hy, seeking sore spots; cover up your neighbor's flaws, and reveal 
them not to the world” (Or/io/)i liayyim). 

The term slander has been defined as the utterance or dissemination 
of false statements or reports concerning a person, or malicious mis¬ 
representation of his actions, in order to defame or injure him (K'XIH 
JH DIP). In Jewish tradition, the law in Leviticus 19:1 (i is understood 
to torliid the peddling of gossip, even if the report is true and told 
without malice (Yad, Deolh 7:2). 

The offense is much greater if the report is circulated with mali¬ 
cious intent to injure a man's reputation or to expose him to contempt 
or derision. .Wording to the Rnbbis, evil gossip (jnn Jlp?) kills 
three: the man who tells it; the one who accepts it; the one about, whom 
it is told. Hence it is referred to as 'Kn^n KIP’? (the triple tongue 
or the talk about third persons). 

According to Saul Lieberman the only correct explanation of the ex¬ 
pression ’Kn'?n K]P'9 is the three-forked, triple tongue of the snake. 
The serpent's tongue gives the impression that it is three-forked. 

Uncharitable comment on fellow men is classified as a shade of 
slander (yin JW? p3K), or more literally, “dust of evil speech” 
(Ba\a Bathra 165a). Ihe strongest terms are used in the prohibition 
of slandering the dead (Shulfian Arukh, Orah If ayyim 606:3). 

The Midrash describes the spreading of malicious reports in four 
words: K'TlOa ?’Dpl KDlriS TIDX (what is spoken in Rome may kill 
in Syria—Genesis Rabbah 98:23). 
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The sixth chapter of the Ethics of the Fathers begins with the state¬ 
ment that whoever engages in Torah for its own sake merits man)' 
things; nay more, the whole world is worthwhile for his sake. He is 
described as a beloved friend, who loves God and mankind; he pleases 
God and mankind. The Torah invests hmi with humility and respect. 
Men are benefited by his counsel and sound wisdom, by his under¬ 


standing and strength. 

Another tannaitic expression on the subject of Torah study, for pure 
unseltisb ends (.“IBP? min), is quoted in the Talmud to the effect 
that whoever engages in Torah for its own sake, it becomes to him an 


elixir of life (D”n DO); hut if a man studies the Torah not for its own 
sake, it becomes for him a deadly poison (Ta'anith 7a). His learning 
will harm him, as a heavy rain harms the crop. Another lalmudie 
statement, however, reads; Uy all means let a man engage m the 
study of Torah and in the practice of good deeds, even if not for their 
own sake; eventually he will arrive at the stage of doing good for un¬ 
selfish purposes (Pesahim 50b). 

In his Mishnah Commentary. Maiinonides points out; Since man 

4 / A 

is aceustomed to act according to the good or the harm which may 
result, he loses nothing by shaping his conduct with a view to re wan I 
and punishment until, by habit and zeal, he arrives at an understand¬ 
ing of the truth and serves purely out of love. The human spirit is 
narrow and, while acquiring wisdom, hopes for ocher, more material 
advantages. In searching for truth, the goal is truth itself. 


L’SHANAH HA-BAAH HtCH HjC^ 
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The formula D 9&TO nxin ,TW? (next year in Jerusalem) is litur- 
gically used twice a year: at the end of the Seder service and at the 
end of the NeHldh service. This custom is explained on the basis of 
the well-known difference of opinion that prevailed between the tan¬ 
naitic sages Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua. According to the one, 
the future deliverance of Israel will take place during Nisan just as 
they were liberated from Egyptian slavery during Nisan (1?KH JO’33 
?xn? J’T’ny |0'331); according to the other, the future deliverance 
will occur during Tishri (9XJH? JHViy ntPMl ffXH JD'33). 
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The Torah declares: “All the creatures that swarm on the ground 
are loathsome and shall not be eaten. . . Do not make yourselves 
loathsome or unclean with any swarming creature.. . You shall be 
holy, because I am holy” (Leviticus 11:41-45). The holiness spoken 
of here is physical in the sense that in keeping themselves free from 
defilement and contamination, the people learn to avoid what is mor¬ 
ally impure. 

In addition to forbidden meats, there are some laws concerning 
vegetable and tree plants, such as: 1) Orloh (uncircumcised), that is, 
unconsecrated; the fruit of a tree forbidden during the first three years 
after its planting. In the fourth year tbc fruit is to be dedicated to 
(lod, after which the owner is free to enjoy the use of it (Leviticus 
19:23). 2) ffadask (new grain) was forbidden until the second day 
of Pesah, when the omer was offered in the Temple in celebration of 
the grain harvest; a sheaf of new barley was waved before the Lord, 
as an acknowledgment of his bounty and a consecration of the har¬ 
vest to him (Leviticus 23:9-14). 3) Kilayim , produce of tw’o species 
of grain or of other vegetables sown in a vineyard; the sowing of 
mixed seeds in gnrdens or in fields was also prohibited (Leviticus 
19:19; Deuteronomy 22:9). Such mixtures are forbidden in the Torah, 
as opening the door to the unnatural sins mentioned elsewhere. 

Meat permissible for food must come from mammals that chew the 
cud and also have divided hoofs, and from birds that are not specifi¬ 
cally prohibited in the Torah (Leviticus 11:13-19; Deuteronomy 14: 
11-18). These must be ritually slaughtered and free from such a 
defect in a vital organ that might have caused their death had they 
not been slaughtered. 

Careful examination, therefore, is enjoined before and after the 
slaughtering of animals to ascertain their general condition of health. 
Shchitah and bedikah (slaughtering and examination) are the two es¬ 
sentials that are spoken of together in connection with the observance 
of kashmth. The term kashruth literally means fitness (as food). 
Since the identification of the birds mentioned in the Torah is now 
impossible, the list of clean birds, permissible as food, is limited to 
chicken, goose, duck, pigeon, pheasant, partridge, quail, and turkey. 
Even in all these, blood is prohibited; all the blood which remains 
after $hehitah must be drained by a process called melihah (salting). 
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All fish that have fins and scales are permitted. Though the eggs and 
milk of unclean birds and mammals are equally unclean, honey of 
bees is regarded as transformed pollen and is permitted to be eaten. 

The sages of the Talmud based the prohibition against eating meat 
and milk together on the law, repeated three times in the Torah, 
against boiling a kid in its mother’s milk (Exodus 23:19; 34:2fi; Deut¬ 
eronomy 14:21). From this the rabbis derived three distinct prohi¬ 
bitions: cooking meat and milk together; eating such mixture; deriving 
any benefit from such mixture. The regulations concerning this law 
against meat-milk mixture Q?I13 ^3) are to be found in the Talmud 
and the codes. The Yiddish adjectives milchig and fleishuj, describing 
milk and meat products, are familiar terms. 


FLOOD *^30 

The biblical flood story, unlike frequent flood stories in the ancient 
literature of the Babylonians and others, possesses the power to stir 
the conscience of the world. It proclaims the message that unless hu¬ 
man society is based on justice and mercy it will perish. The incident 
of the flood, as related in the Torah, possesses ethical and spiritual 
significance. God is merciful and interested in the welfare of human¬ 
ity. Righteousness is rewarded; the wicked are punished. 

“Noah was a just man, blameless among the people of his genera¬ 
tion. . . The earth was corrupt in the sight of God, and it was filled 
with violence ... all men lived corruptly on the earth. God said to 
Noah: I will destroy them with the earth. . . God blessed Noah and 
his sons, saying to them: Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth. 
The fear and dread of you shall be upon all the wild animals of the 
earth ...” (Genesis fi:9-9:2). 


SELECT PEARLS DVJSn 
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Originally composed in Arabic, Ibn Gabirol's Mivhar ka-Peninim 
has survived in a Hebrew translation made in the twelfth century. 
Rabbi Solomon ibn Gabirol, the famous poet-philosopher who lived 
in Spain during the eleventh century, began to compose Hebrew po¬ 
etry at an early age and, during his short life, won for himself a place 
among the greatest Hebrew poets. 
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Judah Alharizi of the thirteenth century, writing on I bn Gabirol, 
says: "The poets who succeeded him strove to learn from his poems, 
but were unable to touch even the dust of his feet. .. He was snatched 
away when still young ... his light was extinguished before he had 

completed his thirtieth year.” 

In his long philosophic poem Kether Malkhuth (Royal Crown), skill¬ 
fully dealing with the problem of sin, I bn Gabirol gives “one of the 
most beautiful descriptions ever penned of the truth of the divine in¬ 
dwelling.” I bn Gabirol may well refer to his Select Pearls when he 
writes: "I gather stray phrases into strings of thought, and from scat¬ 
tered words I collect pearls of wisdom." Here are several excerpts: 

“A man is wise when he pursues wisdom, but if he is conceited by 
his attainment of it he becomes a fool. Wisdom gained in old age 
is like a mark made on the sand; wisdom gained in youth is like an 
engraving on stone. None is more deserving of sympathy than a 
wise man who is subjected to the judgment of a fool. 

“The mark of an intelligent man is humility; the mark of a fool is 
impudence. Silence is the best answer to a fool. He who craves more 
than he needs cannot enjoy what he has. There are three types of 
friends: one type is like food without which you cannot exist; another 
is like medicine, which you need only occasionally; a third is like a 
disease, which you can dispense with altogether. 

“If you want people to dislike you, visit them frequently; if you 
wish them to like you, visit them rarely. None is so poor as the man 
who is afraid of becoming poor. Everyone can enjoy life except the 
man who envies others: only the misfortune of others pleases him. 

“Accept the truth from whatever source it comes, even from your 
inferiors. If you keep a secret it is your prisoner; but if you disclose 
it. you become its prisoner. Why are the wise more often at the doors 
of the rich thnn the rich at the doors ot the wise? Because the wise 
appreciate the advantage of wealth, while the rich do not know the 
value of wisdom.” 

In Gabirol’s JVD?Q “1H3 (Royal Crown), which has been part of 
the Sephardic Mahzor for the eve of Yom Kippur, the biblical verses 
are introduced with extraordinary artistic skill. Following are several 
expressions culled from Gabirol’s long poem: . Thou art One, and 

at the mystery of thy Oneness the wise are perplexed, for they know 
not what it is. . . Thou art existent, but the hearing of the ear and 
the sight of the eye cannot perceive thee; nor can the how, the where¬ 
fore, or the whence be applied to thee... Thou art existent, and hadst 
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been before time was, and didst abide without space. Them art exis¬ 
tent, but thy mystery is hidden—who can reach it? ... Thou art wise, 
but thou didst not learn from another. . 


TOWER OF BABEL *?33 < ?’ ! UQ 
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The Torah relates that the descendants of Noah, after the flood, said 
to one another: “Let us build ourselves a city and a tower with its 
top in the heavens; let us make a name for ourselves lest we be scattered 
all over the earth. .. So the Lord scattered them all over the earth, 
and they stopped building the city. For this reason it was culled 
Babel (933), because there the Lord confused (9?3) the speech of all 
the earth'* (Genesis 11:4-9). 

The phrase O’OIPS ltPNIl (its top in the heavens) has been interpret¬ 
ed as a Babylonian figure of speech in the sense of a very high tower, 
similar to the description of the Canaanite cities as “great and fortified 
to the heavens’’ (Deuteronomy 1:28). Ibn Ezra’s comment on Gen¬ 
esis 11:4 reads: "It is probable that they were neither so foolish as to 
believe that they could ascend to heaven, nor were they afraid of 
another flood. They merely wanted a central and conspicuous city 
which would ensure them fame.’’ 

Modern scholars generally assume that the reference is to a Bab¬ 
ylonian temple tower, a step-temple or ziggurat. An ancient ziggurat 
in Babylon existed already in the second millennium before the com¬ 
mon era. It had eight stories, and was referred to as the “house of 
the foundation stone of heaven and earth.” It was like a step-pyramid, 
about three hundred feet high above the foundation. The top was 
reached by a stairway leading from terrace to terrace. It was begun 
by Hammurabi and developed by a number of other kings; Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar completed it in the sixth century before the common era. The 
tower-tern pie has been regarded by architects as a stage in the devel¬ 
opment of minaret and spire. 

It has been observed that the biblical story cannot mean that the 
erection of the tower was the only cause of the diversity of languages. 
It shows rather the futility of human attempts to maintain unity by 
material means alone, excluding God. From the earliest times the 
splendid buildings of Babylonia were among the most remarkable 
achievements of human power and pride. Hence Babylon was seen 
as the emblem of grandiose ambition and despotic arrogance. 
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Th k expression “speaking the truth and declaring what is right” <1311 
Onp’n Tan j?1X) is found in Isaiah 45:19, whence the term maygid 
for one who preaches sermons in which Jewish stories and moral 
lessons arc embodied. The midrashic literature has preserved much 
of this type of popular lectures referred to as derashoth. The regular 
form for the sermon consisted of three parts during the talmudic-mid- 
rashic period: 1) the introduction or opening (nrPDD), 2) the expo¬ 
sition proper (01*11), and 3) the conclusion. The preacher began by 
quoting a biblical verse, interpreting it by illustration and parable 
that would gradually lead up to the text that he was particularly try¬ 
ing to explain to his audience. Having derived from his text various 
ideas linked or associated with it, by the use of parable, story and 
allegory, the preacher concluded with words of comfort followed by 
the K oddish prayer. As a rule, the maggtdim inspired the people with 
expressions of encouragement and hope amidst all suffering. 

Beginning in the seventeenth century, there were two kinds of mag- 
ffidim in Germany and Poland: the stationary maggid, often appointed 
by the Kehillah (Jewish community), and the itinerant maggid, who 
occasionally delivered his derashah in smaller communities and rural 
localities. Since the maggid was also known os darshan (homiletical 
lecturer), the title was corrupted often to baldarsher in popular speech 
The maggid, as a rule, made extensive use of aggadic, midrashic and 
ethical writings, making his derashah a religiously enriching experi¬ 
ence for hundreds of people who came to listen and be edified. The 
derashah frequently contained not only words of comfort and an ex¬ 
pression of hope for a better future but also stern reproof and ad¬ 
monitions, which moved the audience to sobs and tears. Hence, the 
maggid was also called fl'DlD (one who exposes, reproves). 

Rabbi Jacob Kranz, known as the Dubner Maggid (1740-1804), 
was the most famous Jewish preacher of his time. His sermons were 
extremely popular, eloquent, and permeated with a rich variety of 
parables (meshalim) and illustrations taken from human life. The 
Khelmer Maggid (1828-1900), was one of the wandering preachers 
who visited hundreds of Russian and Polish Jewish communities, 
bringing them tidings of the world without, as well as his homiletic 
talents; he was the envoy and preacher of the moralist movement found¬ 
ed by Rahbi Israel Salanter in the nineteenth century. The title of 
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Maggid was also applied to various Tsaddikim, or saintly leaders in 
the Hasidic movement, such as the Great Maggid of Meseritsh, the 
Kozienitzer Maggid, and the Turisker Maggid. 
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A prolific literature has sprung up in many languages since 1947, 
when a number of manuscripts were found in the desert of Judah, not 
far from the Dead Sea. It soon appeared that this was only the begin- 
ing of what was described as the greatest manuscript discovery of 
modem times. In addition to the scientific and scholarly works writ¬ 
ten on the discovery and significance of the world-famed Dead Sea 
Scrolls, much has been said in periodicals, newspapers, television and 
on the radio. This lively activity has been directed at all who are con¬ 
cerned with religion and archeology, as well as those who relish one 
of the most momentous news stories in the twentieth century. 

Solomon Zeitlin, however, has vigorously maintained in a growing 
series of articles, published in the Jewish Quarterly Review, that the 
scrolls are neither so old nor authentic as is generally admitted. One 
scholar has attempted to prove, from the grammatical and other pe¬ 
culiarities of the texts, that they are only from the early Middle Ages. 
Another, in England, has asserted that the authors and copyists of 
the texts were Jewish-Christians, not Jews. Archeological exploration 
discovered in the neighborhood of Khirbet Qumran, where the scrolls 
had been found, some eight miles from Jericho: a cemetery of over a 
thousand graves, a central huilding, and central caves containing frag¬ 
ments of old manuscripts. 

The men at Qumran occupied themselves with writing, reading and 
studying. Ink-wells have been found in the remains of the buildings 
at Ain Feshkha on the northwest shore of the Dead Sea. It has been 
speculated that if all the books of which the remains have come to light 
in the caves of Qumran were now in the kingdom of Jordan, the com¬ 
munity must have possessed an extensive library, consisting of many 
hundreds of volumes. But possibly members of other groups hid their 
books in the surrounding eaves along with those of Qumran in the hour 
of danger. Fragments have been found of all the biblical books, except 
the book of Esther. Among the fragments of the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha were two Hebrew manuscripts of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), 
one Hebrew and two Aramaic texts of Tobit, the Hehrew version of 
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the book of Jubilees, the Aramaic version of the book of Enoch. Some 
Greek biblical texts have also been found at Qumran, as well os sec¬ 
tarian books and commentaries on Ilabakkuk, Micah and Nahum, 
explaining the prophetic writings in relation to the history of the sect. 

The so-called Manual of Discipline deals with the sect’s organiza¬ 
tion and teachings. Another scroll, railed The War of the Sons of Light 
with the Sons of Darkness, is about nine feet in length and six inches 
wide. It describes a conflict between the righteous and the wicked. 
The Scroll of Thanksgivings is to a great extent reminiscent of the 
style of the biblical psalms, that is to say, the poets of the sect com¬ 
posed mosaics of expressions from the book of Psalms. The Lantech 
Scroll, in Aramaic, contains chapters from the book of Genesis, em¬ 
bellished and expanded by the introduction of aggadic material. Manu¬ 
scripts of Deuteronomy, Isaiah and the Psalms, are the most numerous. 

The most widely-accepted conjecture is that the Qumran commun¬ 
ity belonged to the Essenes, described by Philo of Alexandria as a 
*ert of Jews, over four thousand in number, called Essenes because 
of their saintliness. 
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Thk scroll of Esther, known as the Megillah, is chanted in the syna¬ 
gogues at the eve of Purim and again the next morning. In derision 
of Hainan, the arch enemy of the Jewish people, children have been 
accustomed to stamp their feet or turn their noise-makers ( greggers ) 
at the mention of his name. The custom of stamping the feet has 
been explained as symbolizing the erasing of Haman’s name. The 
names of Haman’s ten sons are however, recited in one breath, so as 
to lessen the apparent gloating over their deserved execution, for it is 
written: “Do not rejoice when your enemy falls, do not exult when 
he is overthrown” (Proverbs 24:17). 

The last of the five scrolls that form part of the third division of the 
Bible, Megillalh Esther tells the story of a Jewish girl who used her in- 
fl uence as queen of Persia to save her people from a general massacre 
which Haman had plotted against them. It is a tale of plot and 
counterplot, showing the downfall of the arrogant and the vindication 
of the innocent. Ilnman's vanity, malice and cruelty are graphically 
described; his fate reminds us that "pride goes before a fall.” Ahaa- 
uerus is painted as a pompous and feeble-minded monarch, who agrees 
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to Haman’s plot without a thought. Though the name of God is not 
mentioned in the Megillah, the story clearly implies that God used 
Mordecai and Esther as instruments for the deliverance of a perse¬ 
cuted people. 
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The Scroll of the Husmoncans, known also as the Scroll of Antiochus 
(013VD3K n?ia> , has come down to us both in Aramaic and Hebrew. 
The Hebrew version is a literal translation from the Aramaic original, 
which is said to have been composed in the seventh century. 

Rav Saadvah (hum of the tenth century attributed its authorship 
to the five sons of Mattathias. It still forms part of the 1 liturgy of the 
Yemenite Jews. During the medieval period, the Megillath Anliochua 
was read in the Italian synagogues on ffanukkaJi as the Megillath 
Esther is read on l J u rim. 

The author of this Megillah apparently drew largely upon the mid- 
rashic interpretations of the Hanukkah story, although the first book 
of the Maccabees was not unknown to him. It served as the chief 
source for a knowledge of the Maeeabean struggle known to the me¬ 
dieval Jews. Its legendary nature, and the many stories graphically de¬ 
picted in this scroll, contributed to making it popular and acceptable 
to many Jewish congregations. 


MEGILLATH T.VANITH rPJ37fl 
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The Megillath Ta'anilh (scroll of fasting) enumerates thirty-five 
eventful days in Jewish history which were celebrated as festivals, 
when public fasting was forbidden. Written in Aramaic, this early 
tannaitic work is flanked by a Hebrew commentary composed not 
earlier than the seventh century. The many quotations from the Mc¬ 
gillath Ta'anith in the talmudic literature are taken from the Aramaic 
text and are introduced by the term ketkiv (it is written), as in the 
case of quotations from the Bible (Hullin 129b; Megillah 5b; Ta'anith 
12a and 18b). The marginal Hebrew comments and annotations, 
known as scholium, are distinct in form and in value as a historical 
source from the original Aramaic text, which must have been com¬ 
piled before the destruction of the Second Temple. 
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The Mishnah, quoting from the Aramaic text of Megillath Ta'anitk, 
treats it as an ancient source in the following passage: “Any day con¬ 
cerning which it is written in Megillath Ta'anitk that one must not 
mourn, it is also forbidden to mourn the day before. Rabbi Yos6 says: 
li is forbidden both the day before and the following day. Where it 
is written that none may fast, it is permitted to fast both the day be¬ 
fore and the following day...” (Ta‘anith 2:8). Unlike the original 
Aramaic text, the scholium contains traditional accounts and legen¬ 
dary material in addition to some old Baraithoth, or tannaitic state¬ 
ments, which ure deemed historically reliable. 

Ilxtant in many editions, the Megillath Ta'anitk has had many 
commentaries. Solomon Zcitlin and others have dealt with the his¬ 
torical themes of Megillath Ta'anitk and elucidated them as well as 
the contents of the appended Hebrew glosses. It has been proposed 
that Megiflalh Ta'anitk must have been composed at the beginning 
of the common era, when Judea was made a Roman province to the 
great indignation of the Jews. This calendar of victories was intended 
to fati the spark of liberty among the people and to fill them with con- 
lidenee and courage by reminding them of the Maccabean victories. 


MAG1SN AVOTH 730 
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M a <: k n Avoth is the abridged form of the A mid ah prayer for Sab¬ 
bath-eve. It is called me'en sheva because it euntains the substance 
of the seven benedictions constituting the Amulah. Magen Avoth was 
originally added in order to prolong the service for the convenience 
of late-comers. 

The synagogues were often located outside the precinct of the city, 
since the rulers did not tolerate Jewish worship within the confines of 
their municipalities, and it was dangerous to walk home alone at 
night. By prolonging the Sabbnth-eve service, which was far better 
attended than weekday services, the late-comers were given an op¬ 
portunity to finish their prayers with the rest of the congregation 
(Rashi, Shabbath 24 b). 

In his Siddw (page 243), Rashi points out a similar reason for the 
addition of the Mishnah chapter Bammeh Madlikin which, in his 
opinion, should be recited after the Sabbath-eve service, so as to 
enable the late-comers to complete their prayers and leave the syna¬ 
gogue together with their fellow worahipers. Accordingly, the fore- 
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going additions are omitted on festival occasions when late-coming 
is unlikely. 

The Sabbath Amidah contains only seven benedictions, omitting 
thirteen petitions that are included in the weekday Shemoneh Eareh, 
because no personal requests are permissible on Sabbaths and festi¬ 
vals. Upon reciting the eliminated thirteen petitions, the worshiper's 
attention is directed to his failings and troubles; on the days of festive 
repose one is expected to maintain a cheerful mood and refrain from 
dwelling upon sad thoughts. 


MAGEN DAVID HD 
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Like the seven-branched Menorah, the Magen David, composed of 
two triangles, has been a. symbolical ornament of Judaism for many 
centuries. It was found in the Capernaum synagogue of the third 
century and on a Jewish tombstone in southern Italy, likewise dated 
as early as the third century of the common era. Since the Magen 
David (David’s shield) is not mentioned in rabbinic literature, and 
has been found on Roman mosaic pavements, it is assumed that the 
star formed of two superimposed triangles is not of Jewish origin. 

The earliest literary source which mentions the Magen David is the 
Karaite work Eshkol ha-Kofer of the twelfth century. The first Zion¬ 
ist congress adopted it as a symbol, with the word Zion in the center. 
During the first World War it was used by Jewish organizations doing 
military relief work and describing themselves as the Red Magen 
David (Magen David Adorn). 

In Israel, the Magen David Adorn corresponds to the Red Cross. 
Part of its annual budget is provided by friends outside Israel in the 
form of gift ambulances. 

Franz Rosenzweig (1886-1929), who developed his Jewish philosophy 
m his main work Stem der Erlosung (Star of Redemption), describes 
the universe as consisting of three fundamental concepts, God-World- 
Man, represented by the three points of the upper triangle of the 
Magen David, and three basic actions, Creation-Revelation-Redemp¬ 
tion, represented by the three points of the lower triangle of the hexa¬ 
gram. The six points of the two inverted triangles are interwoven in 
the same manner as the six concepts of the universe are interwoven. 
Tbe points of the hexagram allude to the relationship of God to man 
and world, on the one hand, and to redemption afforded to God's 
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creation by means of obedience to his revelation. God, having fash¬ 
ioned the world, chose man for a special task. The world is man’s 
laboratory; man must strive eternally; in life he finds God. Judaism 
holds the completed star; it is Israel’s symbol. Through inward growth, 
Israel can fashion the star for all of humanity. 


MID’ORAITHA NmiN“0 
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A distinction is made between biblical precepts which are dirce tiy 
prescribed in the Torah (Nfl'llion) and rabbinic precepts (|131T3). 
The total number of precepts that have been directly traced to the 
Torah is six hundred and thirteen. Of these, two hundred forty-eight 
are affirmative (TKPy nillta); three hundred sixtv-five are negative 
(npyrrx? nillta). The two categories of precepts, affirmative and 
negative, are, said to be numerically equivalent to the two hundred 
forty-eight bones in the human body and the three hundred sixty-five 
days in i he solar year, respectively. 
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'I' he concept of measure for mcasiirc, described as one of the great 
principles underlying the divine rule, is frequently illustrated in tal- 
mudic-midrnshic literature. Striking examples from Jewish law and 
history are cited in Mishnah Sotah (1:7-9), where we are told that as 
a man deals he will be dealt with (1? pTIin 713 771a DIKC 71103): 
"Samson followed the desire of his eyes, therefore the Philistines 
gouged out his eyes. Absalom gloried in his hair, therefore he was 
hanged by his hair. . .” According to Mishnah Avoth 2:7, Hillel saw 
a skull floating on the surface of the water, and he addressed it: "Be¬ 
cause you have drowned others, you have been drowned by others; 
and those who have drowned you shall themselves be drowned.” That 
is to say, God always requites measure for measure. 

The law of retaliation (like for like) was abandoned by Jewish tra¬ 
dition in favor of fines and penalties. The law known as lex (alionis 
t,"life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burn for burn, wound for wound”—Exodus 21:23-25) is in the spirit 
of even-handed justice. The sages of the Tnlmud maintained that 
"life for life” signified monetary compensation, since there was no in- 
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tention to kill. The rule “eye for eye” has been interpreted to mean 
that a fair and equitable relation must exist between the crime and 
the punishment and that all citizens are equal before the law, so that 
the injuries of all must be regarded according to the same standard. 


STANDARDS, TRAITS DHE 

The word middoth, from the Hebrew verb TIB (to measure), repre¬ 
sents a variety of related meanings. It signifies dimensions, propor¬ 
tions, rules, standards, attributes. The phrases pin ma and IHO 
D’ftmn refer to divine justice and divine mercy, respectively. The 
thirteen divine attributes (Exodus 34:6-7) are called nnn miffy 
The Mishnah employs the term middoth in a description of types, 
temperaments, characteristics, and dispositions. Tlius we read: 

“There are four types of men: He who says, What is mine is mine 
and what is yours is yours, is the ordinary type (JVW0 HTO), 1 hough 
some say this is a Sodom type (DUO H10). What is mine is yours 
and what is yours is mine, is ignorant. What is mine is yours an / uimt 
is yours is yours, is saintly. What is yours is mine and what is mine is 
mine, is wicked” (Avoth 5:13). 

The first of the four types mentioned neither gives nor takes; he is 
neither good nor bad, but intermediate. Since, however, he is indiffer¬ 
ent to the welfare of others, there are some sages who regard him as 
a type of Sodom, notorious for corruption and selfishness. The second 
type is characterized as ignorant, because he does not know the Jew¬ 
ish law, according to which one must do good to others uncondition¬ 
ally, without a view to recompense. 

In the same connection, four types of students are described in 
Avoth 5:15, by these similes: the sponge, absorbing indiscriminately 
everything, the true and the false; the funnel, retaining none of lhe 
subjects learned; the strainer, retaining what is useless and forgetting 
what is useful; the sieve, retaining what is best. 

A man possessing good traits is called baal middoth dlllft 9y3), 
meaning middoth tovoth (good qualities). In the Ethics of the Fathers, 
two types of people are briefly defined: “Whoever possesses the fol¬ 
lowing three qualities is of the disciples of our father Abraham, nanio- 
ly: generosity, humility, and modesty. Those who belong to the 
followers of wicked Balaam, however, possess an evil eye, a haughty 
spirit, and excessive desire (Avuth 5:22). 
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Conceit CilXI) is condemned as stupid and devastating: "Woe to 
those who are wise in their own eyes. .. Be not wise in your own 
eyes.. . You sec a man wise in his own eyes—there is more hope for 
a fool than for him. . . The man of haughty eyes and puffed-up 
heart I will not endure... Pride goes before disaster, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall” (Isainh 5:21; Proverbs 3:7; 2G;12; Psalm 101:5; 
Pro verbs 10:18). “Do not exalt yourself, or you may fall, and bring 
disgrace upon yourself” (Ben Sira 1:30). 

There is n tannaitic statement that if a person becomes conceited 
let him remember that a mosquito preceded him in the divine order 
of creation (Tosefta, Sanhedrin 8:8). In his work Imrt .Warn, Rabbi 
Meir Hurwitz expresses himself that he is glad he is guilty of some 
sins, else he might be guilty of the greatest of all sins—conceit. 


RULES OF INTERPRETATION 
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Tin-: thirteen rules {midiioih), by means of which the Torah is inter¬ 
preted in talmudic literature, are expounded in the Baraitha d’Rabbi 
txhinavl which serves as an introduction to the tannaitic commentary 
mi the hook of Leviticus, the Hijra. 

Tradition has it that the rules according to which the oral law is 
derived from the written law were handed down from Sinai. It is for 
this reason that the Baraitha il’Rabbi fnhmavl has been included in the 
daily Praverhuok as part of the' daily minimum of study required of 
every Jew. The unity of written and oral law is the pillar upon which 
Judaism rests. The term Baraitha means a tannaitic collection of 
teachings that has not been included in the Mishnah. Rabbi Ishmael 
died as a martyr in the year 135, after the defeat of Bar Kokhba. 

In older to form a correct idea of the talmudic interpretation of 
llie Torah, one must he acquainted with the thirteen rules {middot h), 
formulated by Rabbi Ishmael on the basis of the seven middoth of Hil- 
lel. hollowing nrc the thirteen rules, each of which is accompanied by 
an illustration; these usually reflect the logic of the Talmud. 

1) Inference is drawn from a minor premise to a major one, or from 
a major premise to a minor one Haim ?p). 

If, for example, a certain act is forbidden on an ordinary festi¬ 
val, it is so much the more forbidden on Yom Kippitr; if a certain act 
is permissible on 1 om Kippitr, it is so much the more permissible on 
an ordinary festival. 
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2) From the similarity of words or phrases occurring in two pas¬ 
sages it is inferred that what is expressed in the one applies also to 
the other (HltP mil). 

The phrase “Hebrew slave” (Exodus 21:2) is ambiguous, for it 
may mean a heathen slave owned by a Hebrew, or else, a slave who 
is a Hebrew. That the latter is the correct meaning is proved by a 
reference to the phrase “your Hebrew brother” in Deuteronomy 15:12, 

where the same law is mentioned (. .. “If your Hebrew brother is 
sold to you.. 

3) A general principle, as contained in one or two biblical laws, is 
applicable to all related laws QK ]')□), 

(a) From Deuteronomy 24:6 ("No one shall take a handinill or 
an upper millstone in pledge, for he would be taking a life in pledge") 
the Rabbis concluded: “Everything which is used for preparing food 
is forbidden to be taken in pledge.” (b) From Exodus 21:26-27 (“If 
a man strikes the eye of his slave .. . and destroys it, he must let him 
go free in compensation for his eye. If he knocks out the tooth of his 
slave ... he must let him go free . . .”) the Rabbis concluded that 
when any part of the slave’s body is mutilated by the master, the 
slave shall be set free. 

4) When a generalization is followed by a specification, only what 
is specified applies (0TS1 

In Leviticus 18:6 the law reads: “None of you shall marry any¬ 
one related to him.” This generalization is followed by a specification 
of forbidden marriages. Hence, this prohibition applies only to those 
expressly mentioned. 

5) When a specification is followed by a generalization, all that is 
implied in the generalization applies (99 01 BID). 

In Exodus 22:9 we read: “If a man gives to his neighbor an ass, 
or an ox, or a sheep, to keep, or any animal, and it dies.. The gen¬ 
eral phrase “any animal,” which follows the specification, includes in 
this law all kinds of animals. 

6) If a generalization is followed by a specification and this in turn 
by a generalization, one must be guided by what the specification 
implies (99 0 1 DHSl 990). 

In Exodus 22:8 we are told that an embezzler shall pay double 
to his neighbor “for anything embezzled [generalization], for ox, or 
ass, or sheep, or clothing [specification], or any article lost” [general¬ 
ization]. Since the specification includes only movable property, and 
object* of intrinsic value, the fine of double payment does not apply 
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to embezzled real estate, nor to noteB and bills, since the latter repre¬ 
sent only a symbolic value. 

7) When, however, for the sake of clearness, a generalization nec¬ 
essarily requires a specification, or when a specification requires a 
generalization, rules 4 and 5 do not apply <0"1D1 07D? XIHE? 

“pX KinB>). 

In Leviticus 17:13 we read: “He shall pour out its blood, and 
cov< T it with dust ." The verb “to cover" is a general term, since there 
arc various ways of covering a thing; "with dust” is specific. If we 
were to apply rule 4 to this passage, the law would be that the blood 
of the slaughtered animal must be covered with nothing except dust. 
Since, however, the general term “to cover” may also mean “to hide,” 
our present passage necessarily requires the specific expression “with 
dust”; otherwise, the law might be interpreted to mean that the blood 
is to be concealed in a closed vessel. On the other hand, the specifi¬ 
cation “with dust” without the general expression “to cover” would 
be meaningless. 

8) Whatever is first implied in a generalization and afterwards spe¬ 
cified to touch us something new, is expressly stated not only for its 
own sake, but. to teach something additional concerning all the in¬ 
stances implied in the generalization (7D99 9937 |D XXTP 737). 

In Deuteronomy 22:1 we are told that the finder of lost property 
must return it to its owner. In a next verse the Torah adds: “You 
shall do the same . . . with his garment and with anything lost by your 
brother . , . which you have found . . .” Garment, though included in 
the general expression “anything lost,” is specifically mentioned in 
order to indicate that the duty to announce the finding of lost articles 
applies only to such objects which are likely to have an owner, and 
which have, as in the ease of clothing, some marks by which they can 
be identified. 

0) Whatever is first, implied in a general law and afterwards speci¬ 
fied to add another provision similar to the general law, is specified in 
order to alleviate, and not to increase, the severity of that particular 
provision <9pn9 XXMl’iys XITP 7nX flllD pyo9 XX'l9933 n\7P 737 

7'nnn9 x9d. 

In Exodus 35:2-3 we read: “Whoever does any work on the 
Sabbuth shall be put to death; you shall not light a fire on the Sabbath 
day.” The law against lighting a fire on the Sabbath, though already 
implied in “any work,” is mentioned separately in order to indicate 
that the penalty for lighting a fire on the Sabbath is not as drastic. 
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10) Whatever is first implied in a general law and afterwards spe¬ 

cified to add another provision which is not similar to the general law, 
is specified in order to alleviate in some respects, and in others to in¬ 
crease the severity of that particular provision rpnt!’ 131 

Tnnn?i xs’ .lrjys x?p inx jyie pyo?). 

According to Exodus 21:29-30, the proprietor of a vicious ani¬ 
mal which has killed a man or woman must pay such compensation 
as may he imposed on him by the court. In it succeeding verse the 
Torah adds: “If the ox gores a slave, male or female, he must pay the 
master thirty shekels of silver.” The case of a slave, though already 
included in the preceding general law of the slain man or woman, con¬ 
tains a different provision, the fixed amount, of compensation, with 
the result that whether the slave was valued at more than thirty 
shekels or less than thirty shekels, the proprietor of the animal must 
invariably pay thirty shekels. 

11) Whatever is first implied in a general law and is afterwards spe¬ 
cified to determine a new matter, the terms of the general law can no 
longer apply to it, unless Scripture expressly declares that they do 
apply (. . . tnnn 1313 pi? XX’1??33 mp 131). 

The guilt-offering which a cured leper had to bring was unlike 
all other guilt-offerings in this, that some of its blood was sprinkled 
on the person who offered it (Leviticus 14:13-14). On account of this 
peculiarity none of the rules connected with other offerings would 
apply to that brought by a cured leper, had not the Torah expressly 
added: “As the sin-offering so is the guilt-offering.” 

12) A dubious word or passage is explained from its context or 
from a subsequent expression (lQlDD in?n 1311 ll'aya 1B?,1 131). 

(a) The noun (inshemeth occurs in Leviticus 11:18 among the 
unclean birds, and again (verse 30) among the reptiles. Hence, it be¬ 
comes certain that tinshemeth is the name of a certain bird as well as 
of a certain reptile, (b) In Deuteronomy 19:0, with regard to the 
cities of refuge where the manslaver is to flee, we read: “So that the 
avenger of blood may not pursue the munslayer . . . and slay him, and 
he is not deserving of death. 1 ' That t.he last clause refers to the slayer, 
and not to the blood avenger, is made clear by the subsequent clause: 
“inasmuch as he hated him not in time past."’ 

13) Similarly, if two biblical passages contradict each other, they 

can be harmonized only by a third passage (y’138 3in3i1). 

In Exodus 1.3:6 we read: “Seven days you shall eat unleavened 
bread,” and in Deuteronomy 10:S we arc told: “Six days you shall 
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ciit unleavened hr rad.” The contradiction between these two pas¬ 
sives is explained by a reference to a third passage (Leviticus 23:14b 
wh( :re the use of the new produce is forbidden until the second day of 
Passover, after the offering of the omer. If, therefore, the unleavened 
bread was prepared uf the new grain, it could only be eaten six days 
of Passover. Hence, the passage in Exodus 13:13 must refer to unleav¬ 
ened bread pr(‘pared of the produee of a previous year. 


MIDHASII 


emo 

t : ■ 


Thk term Mhlrush (investigation) dignities study and interpretation: 
hence, Beth lui-Mitlrash denotes a tiilmudie school. For the most part, 
the purpose of the midrashic literature is to explain the biblical text 
from (lie ethical and devotional point of view. It is then referred to 
ns Mid rash Haggatiah, in contrast to Midrash Ilalakhah which is 
mainly concerned with the derivation of laws front scriptural texts. 

If alibi Akiva developed the science of Midrash Halakhah to a point 
where no biblical phrase ur word or even letter was insignificant, The 
results ol Mid rash Ilnlakhah arc embodied in the tannaitic Midrashim; 
Mrk ft ilia on Exodus, Si fra on Leviticus, Sifre on the hooks of Numbers 

and iJeuleronomv, 

% 

Midntsh Hmjgtuiah is a form of teaching that seeks to admonish 
and edify. ‘‘II you wish to know the Creator of the world, learn Hag- 
gaduh; front it you will come to know God and cling to his ways” 
(Sifre Deuteronomy, 49). The historical themes of the Bible are mid- 
rasIdeally interpreted in such a sense that the entire story of Israel 
becomes a continuous revelation of God's love and justice. 

The Midrash has proved an unfailing spring with the power to sus¬ 
tain and strengthen the Jewish thirst for the word of the living God. 
Ever since the third century, the most flourishing period of haggadic 
activity in the Holy Land, the Mid rash has represented an important 
medium for the expression of Jewish thought. 

M idrash Rabbah consists of a series of sizable Mid rash collections 
on the 1 oral) and the Five Megilioth (Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamenta¬ 
tions. Ecclesiastes, Esther). It has been shown by scholars that these 
collections, referred to as Large Midrash, are divergent in character 
and originate from various circles and periods. 

Genesis Rabbah, the Midrash on the book of Genesis, is called in 
Hebrew Here shit h Rabbah. It consists of a hundred sections, each con- 
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taining a chain of interpretive aggadoth. Scholars consider it as one 
of the earliest Midrashim that was edited not later than the sixth 
century. Exodus Rabbah , or Shemoth Rabbah in Hebrew, dates from 
the eleventh century even though it includes extracts from ancient 
Mid rash un. Leviticus R.abbuh f or Vayyikra Rabbah, dates from the 
sixth century as one of the earliest Alidrashim. N v inbers Rabbah, or 
Bemidbar Rabbah, was compiled not earlier than the twelfth century. 
Much of it greatly resembles Midrash Tanhuma. The last eight sec¬ 
tions (15-23) are essentially Midrash Tanhuma. Deuteronomy Rabbah, 
or Devarim Rabbah, was compiled in the tenth century. 

Midrash Tanhuma, exists in two different compilations. It derives 
its name from Rabbi Tanhuma bar Abba who is frequently quoted 
in the various introductions of halakhic character. It is also known 
as Midrash Yelammedenu, because the introductions often begin with 
the formula yelammedenu Rabbenu. (instruct us, our master). The 
work contains a great deal of messianic contemplation, character¬ 
istic of rabbinic sermonising, and has always been popular. 

The Pesikta homilies, comprising two separate collections (Pesikta 
d'Rabbi Kahana and Pesikta Rabbalhi ) revolve around the festivals 
and other special occasions. The great collection Yalkut Shimeoni is 
a compilation from a large number of midrashic works on all the books 
of the Bible. In it are numerous passages saved from books that 
have been lost in the course of many centuries. 

In addition to the principal Midrashim there are scores of smaller 
Midrashim which have been assembled by Jewish scholars. Eisen- 
stein’s Otsar Midrashim represents a library of two hundred Midra¬ 
shim, annotated. Midrash Abkir, on Genesis and Exodus, derives its 
name from the initial letters of Jlin VP p UVP3 ]BN, with which each 
chapter ends. 

Following are a few midrashic maxims and aphorisms: “Man enters 
the world with closed hands, as if to say: The world is mine. He de¬ 
parts from it with open hands, as if to say: I take nothing with me. 

“It is easy to acquire an enemy, but difficult to win a friend. He 
who turns his enemy into a friend is the bravest hero. He who hates 
a man is as if he hated God. 

“There is no absolute good without some evil in it. The greater 
the man, the humbler be is. He who has nothing to do quickly dies. 
At first, sin is like a thin thread; but in the end, it becomes like a thick 
rope. Man’s friends are: children, wealth, and good deeds. Do not 
despise a man who abandons his wickedness and repents. 
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“A person can forget in two years what he has learned in twenty. 
Bad neighbors count a man's income but not his expenses. When 
you come into a town, follow its customs. 

“In prosperity, people feel brotherly to one another. Slander is as 
bad as murder. A man’s love goes to his parents before he is married; 
his love goes to his wife after he is married. Every man is a kine in 
his home. The greater the man, the humbler he is.” 


MAH TOVU Uft HO 

A mosaic of five biblical verses, beginning with the words mah tovu 
ohalekha (“how goodly are your tents”), forms the opening passage in 
l he Hebrew daily Prayerbook. Since, according to talmudic interpre¬ 
tation, the phraae “your tents” refers to the synagogues, it has become 
nistomary to recite these words upon entering the house of God. 

The entire passage conveys the feelings of reverence and joy exper¬ 
ienced within the synagogue (“O Lord, I love the house of thy habi¬ 
tation, the place where thy glory dwells. .. I offer my prayer to thee, 
I > Lord, at a time of grace. 0 God, in thy abundant kindness, answer 
me”). The expression lime of grace (flTET Iiy) is taken to mean the 
time of public worship (Berakhoth 8a). The five verses are borrowed 
from Numbers 24:5; Psalms 5:8; 20:8; 1)5:6; 69:14. 


MAH YAFITH rPS* HE 

• T - 

One of the table songs for Sabbath (Zemirolh), Mah Yafith begins 
with the words: “How heautiful and delightfully sweet you are, O Sah- 
bath...” Its author. Rahbi Mordecai ben Isaac of thirteenth-century 
France, was a talmudic scholar of great fame. His hymn is largely 
based on halakhie-midrashic material, and has four rhymed lines to 
the stanza. It became very popular in both Germany and Poland, 
having received a sot tune which the Polish tyrannical overlords, or 
I'arilzim, regarded as symbolic of Jewish song. They used to urge the 
subservient Jews to sing it and dance to it in a comical fashion. Hence, 
the expression Mah-Yofis-Yid applied to those who bend or crouch in 
a degrading manner. For obvious reasons, the hymn Mah Yafith has 
lost its popularity and is no longer chanted at the Sabbath tabic, nor 
is it included in the Prayerbook editions. 
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MAH NISHTANNAH .1^3 ,"1Q 

7 - ; . 

The four questions asked at the Seder service on Fesah are quoted in 
Mishnah Pesahim 10:4 with one variation. Instead of asking why 
all the participants recline during the Seder, the question in the Mish 
nah reads: “On all nights we eat meat roasted, stewed or hoiled- 
why do we eat only roast this night?” The questions asked by the 
young child at the Seder table date back to ancient times when the 
paschal lamb was offered and roasted in Jerusalem. With the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple and the cessation of the sacrificial offerings then' 
naturally came a change in the formula, and the question about the 
paschal Iamh was replaced by the question about reclining. 

The number four is prominent throughout the Seder service: four 
cups of wine, four sons, Rabbi Akiva entertains four guests at his 
Seder in Bn6 Brak. The first sentence of the reply slightly varies from 
Deuteronomy G:21 and is phrased in groups containing four words 
each tnpm V2 ,D»a irn?x 'n ux’itvi ,D’ixa3 nyio? ir’n nnay 
rPID] y 11131). The masoretic text does not have rplDl y 11121 in Deut¬ 
eronomy 6:21. The paragraph contains four synonyms signifying 
wisdom and scholarship (□’yiT* ,D’3j?T jD’llDl (O’aari). The passage in¬ 
troducing the four sons contains the word *1112 four times. According 
to a talmudic statement, four symbolizes the fourfold promise of lib¬ 
eration contained in Exodus 6:6-7. 

The introductory line of Mah Ni&hlannah, not counted as one of 
the four questions, reads: “Why is this night different from all nights?” 
This is followed by the four questions: 1) Why do we eat matzah'? 
2) Why do we eat bitter greens? 3) Why do we dip the greens twice? 
4) Why do we recline? The question relating to the twofold dipping 
refers to the eating of parsley and bitter herbs dipped in salt water 
and harosclk, respectively, as a first course to whet the appetite. Rab¬ 
bi Isaac Abravanel, religious philosopher of the fifteenth century, 
says that the answer to the third and fourth questions is that the 
people of Israel were liberated from Egypt; that is, the festive meal 
and the reclining are both symbolic of well-being and freedom. 

Based upon the idea that he who questions much learns much, the 
traditional Ilaggadah contains a variety of passages which are styled 
as questions followed by answers on points of Jewish history, faith 
and observance. The preservation of the religious significance of the 
Passover Seder is attributable to these annual questions and answers. 
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MODIM D’RABBANAN fJST 5 ! 

T T » 

The prayer recited in an undertone, while the reader repeats aloud 
t he eighteenth benediction of the Shemoneh Esreh, is a composite of 
several phrases suggested by several sages of the Talmud (Sotah 40a); 
hence, it is referred to as Modim d'Rabbanan : the prayer which begins 
with the words "We thank thee” C|? llfllK DH1D) as composed of the 
variant readings reported by a number of talmudic rabbis. 

In order to link the people closely together, the sages sought to bring 
varying forms of Hebrew prayer into harmonious union. The formula 
“who healest all creatures and docst wonders” <K'?DD1 *1B3 KBIT 
MPy?) is a combination of two readings (Bernkhoth GOb). As a com¬ 
promise between two competing phrasings, 713*1 713TIN is recited in 
the morning service and 0?iy JI371K in the evening service ( Tosafoth, 
Herakhoth III)). Similarly, a reconciliation was effected between the 
versions 0!?IP O’P and 3T 01?!?. The purpose of all this co-ordination 
and unification of the prescribed prayers was to prevent the forma¬ 
tion of separate religious factions among the dispersed people of Israel. 

According to Habhi David Abudarham of Seville, who wrote a 
commentary on the Praycrbook in the year 1340, Modim d'Rabbanan 
is recited by the congregation while the reader repeats the eighteenth 
benediction known as TIKI 171 (thanksgiving), because an expression 
of thanks is authentic when made in person rather than through a 
messenger or sheliah isibbur. Petitions, however, may w r ell be con¬ 
veyed by an intermediary. Hence, the mere response of Amen to the 
rest of the benedictions of the Shemoneh Esreh is sufficient. 


MUSAF 



Musaf is the additional service in commemoration of the additional 
sacrifice offered at the Temple on Sabbaths, festivals and Rosh ffo- 
drsh . Besides the regular morning and afternoon offerings ( lamid ), 
the Torah provides for additional sacrifices (musafim) on the forego¬ 
ing festive occasions, including Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. 
The Musaf service takes the place of these musafim. It is recited soon 
after the Torah reading, which follows the morning service ( Shaharith ). 

The structure of the Musaf consists of the three introductory and 
the three concluding benedictions of the Amidah. Between these is 
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inserted an intermediate benediction in which the additional offering 
for the day is described and the appropriate biblical passage is quoted 
from Numbers 28. The priestly blessing is pronounced by the koha- 
nim at the conclusion of the Musaf service for festivals. 

The Musaf service for Rosk Haskanak is the longest of all Amidahs. 
It includes nine benedictions and three central sections named mat- 
khuyyolh, zikhronoth, and shofaroth, each of which contains ten biblical 
quotations concerning God’s kingship, providence and revelation, re¬ 
spectively. The Musaf service for the first day of Pesah is known by 
the special name Tal (dew), because prayers for dew are recited when 
the hazzan repeats the first two benedictions. 

The Musaf service for the eighth day of Sukkoth (Shemini A tsereth) 
is called Geshem (rain), because prayers for rain are recited on that 
occasion. The Musaf service for Yom Kippur includes a recital of the 
Avodah, a description of the procedure in Temple times. The Musaf 
Kedushah is more elaborate than the regular one. According to tal- 
mudic tradition, the Musaf service was in use even in Temple times 
(Tosefta, Berakhoth 3:3; Sukkah 53a). 



MORAL DISCIPLINE 1D1D 

T 

Wherever something is left to conscience, the Torah adds: “You 
shall revere the Lord your God” or “I am the Lord” (Leviticus 19:3, 
10, 11, 14, 16, 18, 34, 37). We are told that the instances recorded in 
the Torah of God’s direct communion with the Patriarchs are designed 
to teach us how to act. “Just as God clothes the naked (Adam and 
Eve), so should man clothe the naked; just as God visits the sick 
(Abraham), so should man make it his duty to visit the sick; just as 
God buries the dead (Moses), so must man bury the dead; just as 
God comforts the mourners, so must man comfort the mourners” 
(Genesis Rabbah 8). All acts of charity and benevolence, prompted 
by the human heart, are closely connected with the concept of hal¬ 
lowing God’s name. The biblical phrase “a pure heart” nintJ 3?) is 
understood to mean a clean conscience. 

Psalm 15 sets forth the character and conduct expected of the vir¬ 
tuous man. “The blameless man acts uprightly, and speaks the truth 
in his heart. He neither slanders nor hurts nor insults his fellow man. 
He has contempt for a rogue, and honors those who revere the Lord. 
He keeps his word at his own risk, and does not retract. He lends 
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money without usury, and accepts no bribe against the innocent. He 
who docs these things shall never be disturbed.” 

The essence of moral perfection is expressed by one of our prophets: 
"What does the Lord ask of you? Only to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with your God” (Micah 6:8). Subjects left to 
the discretion of the heart, which is the seat of self-imposed duty, are 
spoken of in talmudic literature as 3^9 D'310Dn D'33*T, injunctions 
that are entruated to the heart, over which human authorities have 
no control. 

The wrong we do by means of words, such as wounding a person's 
feelings, is considered even worse then defrauding in money matters, 
because money can be restored, but mental agony can never be made 
good. “If a man repents, he must not be reminded of his sins; a pro¬ 
selyte must not be told of his heathen ancestry; nor is a man to ask 
for the price of an object unless he intends to buy it. One should al¬ 
ways be on his guard not to wound his wife’s feelings, for just as her 
tears are frequent so is her sense of wrong deep” (Bava Metzia 58b). 

The biblical word musar is often used in the sense of moral instruc¬ 
tion: "Hear, my son, your father’s instruction, and reject not your 
mothers’ teaching. . . He who loves correction loves knowledge, but 
he who hates reproof is stupid. . . Listen to counsel and receive in¬ 
struction, that you may eventually become wise” (Proverbs 1:8; 12:1; 
19:20). More severely, musar occurs in the sense of chastisement, 
disciplinary punishment (Job 5:17; Jeremiah 30:14; Hosea 5:2). 

During the medieval period, the term musar gradually acquired 
the connotation of moral principles which tend to improve the relation 
of man to man. Since the earliest times, ethics and religion have been 
chisely connected in Judaism. The nineteenth chapter of Leviticus 
is a typical example of the combination of etbics and religious prac¬ 
tice: both elements are contained side by side. Among the chief ex¬ 
ponents of ethics in the Middle Ages are Bahya ibn Pakuda, M&imon- 
ides, Nahmanides, Israel al-Nakawa. 

According to Rabbi Akiva, “You shall love your neighbor as your¬ 
self” (Leviticus 19:18) is the most comprehensive precept in the Torah 
(Sifra). According to Ben Azzai, there is a still broader principle ex¬ 
pressed in the words: “This is the record of the descendants of man” 
(Genesis 5:1)—not black, not white, not great, not small, but man. 
Reverence for the divine image in man, the concept of mankind’s 
unity, is of wider scope than love to our fellow man. Since all man¬ 
kind traces its ancestry to Adam, ail men are brothers, the children 
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of one parentage. All men, therefore, if given the opportunity, are 
capable of achieving the zenith of moral and ethical behavior. 

The ethical work Sefer Hasidim by Rabbi Yehudah hc-Hasid of 
Regensburg, who died in 1217, contains a rich variety of moral prin¬ 
ciples and precepts, such as the following: “Do not purposely mislead 
anyone, Jew or non-Jew. Do not say that a certain price has been 
offered for your merchandise if that is not true. Call attention of a 
non-Jew to an error that he has made in overpaying jmu, for it is bet¬ 
ter that you live on charity than that you disgrace the Jewish name 
by cheating. 

“When a non-Jew comes to you for advice, tell him frankly who is 
honest and who is dishonest among the people with whom he wishes 
to deal. If a murderer seeks refuge with you, give him no quarter 
even if he is a Jew. If a non-Jew observes the laws of civilized men, 
hold him in higher esteem than a Jew who transgresses the divine 
commands. 

"If you are in debt, pay your debts before you contribute to char¬ 
ity. Expel all envy and hatred from your heart. Anyone who .sup¬ 
plies weapons of destruction to a murderer, or provides him with food, 
is as guilty as though he were an accomplice.’' 

Rabbi Elazar Rokeah, a disciple of Rabbi Yehudah he-Hasid, ex¬ 
perienced great suffering during the Crusades. In 1196, two crusaders 
entered his house and killed his wife, his two daughters, and his son. 
He wrote: “Xo monument bestows as mueh glory as an unsullied 
name. To forgive is the most beautiful thing a man can do. Do not 
let your sensuous nature control your life. Do nothing of which you 
are likely to be ashamed. Never speak meaningless words. Do not 
get into quarrels with anybody. 

“Do not crave honor and glory; do not be too eager for money. 
Make peace among people whenever you can. If you are poor, be 
thankful for the air you breathe; if you are rich, do not exalt your¬ 
self above your poor brother. Both you and your poor brother came 
naked into the world and will eventually sleep in the dust together." 

Rabbi Moses ben Nahman or Nahmanides, called Ramban from 
the initials of his name and that of his father, represented Judaism 
from the side of emotion and feeling, as Maimonides did from the side 
of reason and logic. In his famous Iggereth Musar (Letter of Instruc¬ 
tion) which he addressed to his son Nahman, he wrote from the Holy 
Land shortly before he died in 1270: “Learn to speak gently to all 
persons at all times. Regard every person as greater than yourself. 
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If you nre richer find wiser than another, you must know that you are 
charged with greater responsibility. If another commits a sin, it is 

from error; if you commit one, you are guilty. 

“When you address a man, do not keep staring in his face. Always 
consider yourself in the presence of God. Purify your thoughts, and 
think before you speak. You should continually examine your deeds, 
in order to depart from evil and to do good." 

Itahhi Yehudah ibn Kalaaz, who lived in Algeria at the heginning 
of the sixteenth century, wrote in his Sejer ha-Mumr (book of instruc¬ 
tion): "Reverence for God is the thread upon which the various good 
finalities of men lire strung like prarls. When this string is severed, 
the pearls scatter in all directions and arc lost one hy one. 

"Man who is made in the image of God shuuld keep his body im¬ 
maculately clean. He who always prefers his own ideas to those of 
others cannot make progress. Never he ashamed to learn even from 
those who seem less important than you. Always be grateful for be¬ 
ing spared suffering and distress. Men marvel at the sun’B eclipse 
while failing to notice the daily sunrise. If someone tells you some¬ 
thing you already know, keep quiet until he has finished." 

From the fourteenth-century ethical work Menorath ha-M a or, which 
is a summation of all phases of Jewish life, the Jew learns the things 
he must do to show that, he is truly a friend: "Be first to greet your 
fellow man; invite him to your joyful occasions; call him by compli¬ 
mentary names; do not give away his secrets; help him when he is in 
trouble; look after his interests when he is away; uverlook his short¬ 
comings and forgive him promptly; criticize him when he has done 
wrong; respect him always; do not deceive him, do not lie to him: 
pray for him and wish him happiness; attend to his burial if he dies." 

Rabbi Israel Sal an ter (1810-1883), founder of the Musar Move¬ 
ment, who set up special Musar houses for the study of Jewish ethical 
literature, taught : "The sensual desire in man often makes him mis¬ 
take momentary pleasure for the true happiness which he craves, 
and he suceumhs to the pressure of his passion. Frequent yielding tu 
his sensual desires Hnally produces in man an impure spirit—the de¬ 
cay of his spiritual energy—with the result thut he becomes a slave 
to his evil habits. 

"The moral clearsightedness commands man to struggle against the 
temptation of sensual desires, and to be guided in his actions not by 
the immediate pleasures which they produce but by their remote con¬ 
sequences. Without deep sincerity we would find little to criticize in 
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ourselves; self-love would blind our judgment. Repentance is not re¬ 
morse, but a serious attempt to profit from past mistakes. 

Man must not be discouraged if he fails to see any improvement, 
in his moral qualities after much self-disci pi inc. We must train our¬ 
selves so that we no longer obey the ethical teachings reluctantly, but 
follow them quite naturally. We must never allow ourselves to bo 
ruffled even when the greatest misfortunes befall us.” 

Rabbi Israel Meir ha-Kohen (1835-1933), best known by the title 
of one of his books —Hafetz Hayyim (desiring life), has been described 
as one of the prime guardians of the moral genius of the Jews in Po¬ 
land and Russia during many decades of his long life. This saintly 
talmudic author of many books on morals and Halakhah, notably the 
mna niPn, a six-volume commentary on the first part of the Shulhan 
Arukh, discusses at length such misdemeanors as slander. He writes: 

Those who listen to slanderous gossip are just, as guilty as the tale¬ 
bearers. Repeated use of the evil tongue is like a silk thread made 
strong by hundreds of strands. The slanderer separates husband from 
wife, brother from brother, and friend from friend. One sinful Jew 
can do harm to all his people, who are like a single body sensitive to 
the pain felt by any of its parts. When a group of people are sailing 
in a boat, none of them has a right to bore a hole under his own seat, 
for this may eause the sinking of all his companions. 


INFORMERS ,D'")D10 

I i * ■■ r I ■ 

ft i 

The talmudic sages compared informers to serpents, because death 
and destruction frequently resulted from acts of denunciation. In¬ 
formers were regarded as the worst of all evil-tongued men. The 
Hebrew term matshin, used in Psalm 101:5 and Proverbs 30:10, is de¬ 
rived from the noun lashon (tongue): “Whoever slanders his neigh¬ 
bor in secret, him I will destroy.” “Slander not a servant to his master. ” 
It has been noted that if the informer’s motive is merely to gratify 
personal resentment or to secure the reward offered, then, while his 
act may be to the welfare of the social organism, he himself is ethically 
to be condemned. The Jewish people suffered severely during the 
Roman persecutions by reason of malicious informers in their own 
ranks. Hence the warning: “Do not be intimate with the ruling 
authorities” (Avoth 1:10). In the Middle Ages, historians tell us, the 
punishment of the informer was always severe. A price was set upon 
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the head of every informer who was convicted and executed; the blood 
money was paid by the community to the royal treasury. Execution 
i»f informers continued as a frequent occurrence in all the provinces 
nf Spain. 


MO‘ED “ltfiD 

4 * 

Tub second of the six divisions of the Mishnah is called Mo*ed (Set 
'I'ime) because it contains the laws concerning the Sabbath, festivals, 
and public fasts. Mo'ed consists of twelve tractates in the following 
order: 

1) .S7iaM>a{A, twenty-four chapters, on the rules and regulations of 
Sabbath observance, dealing with each of the thirty-nine categories 
of prohibited work. 

2) Emvin, ten chapters, on the amalgamation of Sabbath bounds, 
which may not be overstepped without certain formalities, referred 
in as crui' hntzrrotk, <tuv tchumin, and eruv lavshilin. 

3) Pesah im, ten chapters, on the observance of the Pesah festival. 

-1) Shekalim, eight chapters, on the annual tax to the Temple trea¬ 
sury (Exodus 30:12-10), which consisted of a half-shekel for the main¬ 
tenance of the sanctuary. The Babylonian Talmud has no Gemara 
commentary on Shekalim. 

f>) Yoma, eight chapters, on the observance of Yom Kippur and 
the Temple worship. 

ti) Sukkah, five chapters, on the observance of the Sukkoth festival. 

7) liclzah, five chapters, on the laws applicable to festivals. The 
title Betzah (egg) is derived from the first word in the tractate, which 
is also called Yom Tov (festival day). 

8) Rosh Hashanah , four chapters, on the observance of Rosh Ha- 
shanah which marks the New Year. 

9) Ta'anith, four chapters, on communal fasts. 

10) Megtllah, four chapters, concerning the public recital of the 
book of Esther on Purim, listing regulations for the care of syna¬ 
gogues and sacred ohjects. 

11) Moed Katan, three chapters, concerning the intermediate 
days of Pesah and Sukkoth, referred to as minor festivals (mo t ed ka¬ 
tan). It also deals with mourning during festivals. 

$QffiQah } three chapters, concerning the sacrifices offered dur¬ 
ing the three pilgrimage festivals (Pesah, Shavuoth, Sukkoth). 
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MosesMaimonides (1135-1204) completed his Guide for the Per¬ 
plexed at the age of fifty-live. A few years later it was translated from 
the original Arabic into Hebrew', first by Samuel ibn Tibbon and then 
by Judah Alfiarizi. Acknowledged to be one of the greatest philosoph¬ 
ical works of the medieval period, the Guide has exerted a profound 
influence on the thought of Jew's and non-Jews. Its purpose was to 
reconcile reason with faith and to harmonize Judaism with philosophy. 

At the outset of his book, Maimonides declares: “When I have a 
difficult subject before me, when I find the road narrow' and can sec 
no other way of teaching a w'ell-established truth except by pleasing 
one intelligent man and displeasing ten thousand fools, I prefer to 
address myself to the one man and to take no notice whatever of the 
condemnation of the multitude.” 

Following are several random excerpts from Maimonides’ Guide: 

“By faith we do not understand that which is uttered by the lips, 
but that which is apprehended by the soul: the conviction that the 
object of belief is exactly as it has been apprehended. .. The human 
race contains such a great variety of individuals that w r e cannot find 
two persons who are exactly alike morally or physically. While one 
person is so cruel that he kills his own child in his anger, another is 
too delicate and fainthearted to kill even a fly. . . 

“When great troubles befall us, our eyes become dim and we cannot 
see clearly; on the other hand, when we are full of gladness we feel as 
if the light has increased. Thus, Isaiah concludes the good tidings 
with these words: The light of the moon shall be like the light of the 
sun, and the sun shall shine sevenfold strong, when the Lord heals 
the bruised people and binds up their wounds. Jeremiah, in describing 
the destruction of Jerusalem, says: I looked at the heavens, and they 
had no light. 

“Joel describes the multitude of locusts that came in his days as 
follows: At their advance the land is quaking, the heavens are shak¬ 
ing, sun and moon are dark, the stars have ceased to shine. Amos, 
speaking of the destruction of Samaria, says: I will make the sun go 
down at noon, I will darken the earth in the clear day. Micah, in re¬ 
counting the fall of Samaria, makes use of these rhetorical figures of 
speech: The Lord descends from his place, he strides on the heights 
of the earth! Mountains melt under him, valleys split asunder, like 
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wax before fire.. . The account given of the creation is not intended 
to be literal in all its parts. 

"Men frequently think that evil things are more numerous than 
good things. They judge the whole universe on the basis of what 
happens to some individuals. Indulgence in food and drink brings 
disease and affliction to body and soul. Mental suffering often re¬ 
sults from desiring things that are not necessary. 

“Men expose themselves to great danger in order to obtain what 
is non-essential. The more essential a thing is, the more abundant 
it is in nature; the less essential it is, the rarer it is. Since air is most 
necessary, it is found most easily. Water, being more necessary than 
food, is more abundant than food. . . Cleanliness in body and dress 
is included among the various aims of the Torah, but only if it is 

associated with purity of action. .. 

“The food which the Torah forbids to eat is unwholesome. The 
Torah forbids pork principally because the habits and the food of 
swine are extremely dirty and loathsome. The fat of an animal’s in¬ 
testines impedes one’s digestion and makes for thick blood. Blood is 
indigestible and harmful as food, and so is the meat, of an animal 
that has died a natural death (nevclah). A diseased animal (tcrefah) 
is close to becoming ncvelah, hence harmful and forbidden. The best 
meat comes from animals that arc permitted as food. 

“It is impossible for man to be entirely free from error and sin. If 
we were convinced that our ways cannot be corrected, we would for¬ 
ever continue in our errors. Our belief in the efficacy of repentance 
causes us to improve and become even better than we were before we 
sinned... Our intellect which emanates from God is the link that 
joins us to God. You have it in your power either to strengthen or 
weaken that bond. It will become strong only when you make use of 
it in a spirit of love for God; it will be weakened when you direct 
your thoughts to other things.. . 

“All ethical principles concern the mutual relations between man 
and his fellow man, and are given for the benefit of society. Imagine 
a person who is alone and has no connection whatever with any one 
else; none of his ethical qualities would be exorcised or needed. They 
are necessary and useful only when a man comes in contact with 
others. Having acquired the knowledge of God. and seeing in what 
manner God provides for his creatures, man will be forever determined 
to practise kindness, justice and goodness, so as to emulate the ways 
of God.” This is referred to as Itvitalio Dei (imitation of God). 
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The literal meaning of the Hebrew term mizbeah is place of sacrifice. 
More than four hundred references to altars are contained in the He¬ 
brew Bible. The Torah specifies unhewn stones or mounds of earth 
for altar construction. In patriarchal times, worshipers constructed 
altars wherever they pitched their tents or had special occasion to 
offer a sacrifice. David erected an altar on Mount Moriah, Jerusalem, 
at a threshing floor of natural stone which he bought from Aravnah 
the Jebusite (II Samuel 24:15-25). This rock hecame the central 
place of sacrifice in Solomon’s Temple. 

The use of iron in the construction of the altar was unlawful, hence 
the stones had to be of unhewn natural rock. “An altar of earth you 
shall make.. . If you make an altar of stone for me, do not build it 
of cut stone ( gazith ), for by putting your tool to it you desecrate it” 
(Exodus 20:21-22). This is explained in the Talmud to the effect that 
iron weapons shorten life while the altar, symbolizing peace between 
God and man, prolongs it. 

In Solomon’s Temple there was an altar of brass for burnt-offerings 
and a golden altar for the burning of incense. The small, gold-plated 
altar of incense stood in front of the flight of steps leading up to the 
Holy of Holies ( Devir ), whereas the great altar for burnt-offerings was 
in the outer court. 

Seizing the horns of the altar gave asylum to a person having com¬ 
mitted an act of unintentional homicide. If intentional, even a priest 
officiating at the altar could not escape his punishment. “When a 
man kills another maliciously, you must take him from my altar and 
put him to death” (Exodus 2! :14V The use of the sanctity of the 
altar as an asylum, limited to cases of accidental homicide, was based 
upon the idea that the -upphant fugitive placed himself under the 
immediate protection of God. The homs of the altar were esteemed 

the most sacred part of the whole. 

The two and a half tribes who settled east of the Jordan built an al¬ 
tar designed, not for sacrifices or incense burning, hut as a reminder 
of their close relationship with the other tribes across the Jordan, 
west (Joshua 22:10-34). As a symbol of the unity of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, the altar of the Temple had a special sanctity. According to a 
talmudic statement, the altar sheds tears for the man who divorces 
his first wife (Gittin 90b). 
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The Mezuzah (doorpost), serving as the distinctive mark of the Jew¬ 
ish home, consists of a small roll of parchment on which is written 
the Shema and the two biblical passages concerning the love for God 
and his precepts (Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 11:13-21). 

Enclosed in a metal or wooden case, the Mezuzah is fastened in a 
slanting position to the upper part of the doorpost on the right side 
of the entrance of each room, the upper end of the case pointing in¬ 
ward and the lower one outward. The attaching of the Mezuzah to 
the doorpost is accompanied by a special benediction. 

The word HP (Almighty), written on the back of the parchment, 
is made visible through a small opening near the top of the case. 
Maimonides declares that those who look upon the Mezuzah as an 
amulet to ward off evils are ignorant, failing to understand its real 
purpose which is to keep us constantly aware of the divine Oneness 
and moral duties (Yad, Mezuzah 5:5). 

The slanting position of the Mezuzah is the result of a difference of 
opinion between Kashi and his grandson Rabbi Jacob ben Meir, 
known as Jiabbcnii Tam (1100-1171). According to Rashi, the Mezu¬ 
zah should be uttached vertically; but according to Rabbenu Tam, it 
should be in a horizontal position. As a compromise, it has become 
customary to put it up slantwise. The word HP has been explained 
to represent the initials of nin?T imp. 

Upon entering the house or leaving it, it is customary to touch the 
Mezuzah with the fingers and then kiss the fingers. 


MAZZAL 

T “ 

The biblical word mazzal , occurring in II Kings 22:5, has been taken 
to mean either planet or sign of the zodiac. In talmudic literature, 
mazzal signifies star of fortune or fate or destiny; hence the formula 
mazzal tov (good luck), and conversely mazzal ra (ill luck) rendered 
shlim-mazzal in the Yiddish language. 

The formula of congratulations has been described as a survival of 
the old belief in astrology, as is the rejection of certain days in the week 
or the month for weddings or new ventures. Maimonides opposes 
astrology most energetically when he writes: ' ‘Pay no attention to the 
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view held by the ignorant, whether non-Jews or Jews, that at man’s 
birth Clod decrees whether he shall be righteous or wicked. That is 
not so! . . {Yad, Teshuvah 5:2). He declares that the practice of 
astrology is forbidden, as bordering on idolatry, in Leviticus 19:26. 
where the Torah says: "Do not practise divination or soothsaying" 
(Avodah Zarah 11:8), 

In a letter to the men of Marseilles, he referred to astrology as "a 
disease, not a science, a tree under the shadow of which all sorts of 
superstitions thrive, and which must be uprooted in order to give way 
to the tree of knowledge and the tree of life.” 


MIZMOR L’TODAII "llOUJ 

t : : ■ 

Psalm 100 was recited in the Temple in connection with the thanks¬ 
giving offering, which was presented on weekdays only. Hence, it 
forms part of the weekday morning service (before 7133 VP). Since 
the thanksgiving sacrifice was not offered up on Erev Yom Kippur, 
Erev Pesah and Hoi ha-Mo'ed Pesah, min? 71313 is omitted on these 
days. The Korban Todah (thanksgiving sacrifice) was not presented 
during the Pesah festival because of the hametz that w r as involved with 
this offering. On Erev Yom Kippur it could not be offered up because 
the twelve loaves of bread were not likely to be consumed before the 
Yom Kippur fast. Nor was it presented on Sabbaths and festivals, 
since it was not included among the communal offerings. The psalm 
,77ID? 71313 invites the whole world to join Israel in the worship of 
Cod and to acknowledge him as the merciful Father of all mankind. 
Mizmor VTodah f like all passages directly dealing with the sacrificial 
system (fV]33Tp), is recited standing. 


mizrah mtD 

t: * 

Mizrar literally means sunrise or place of sunrise, namely, east. By 
extension, Mizrah has come also to mean a decorated plate or inscribed 
card hung on the east wall of the house or synagogue to indicate the 
direction of Jerusalem for correct orientation in prayer. 

At worship, the congregation faces east where the ark is located in 
the synagogue. The custom of turning toward the east while at pray¬ 
er, observed by Jews living west of Eretz Yisrael, dates back to great 
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jintitjuity. Wc are told that Daniel prayrd to God three times a day 
in the direction of Jerusalem (Daniel 0:10). 

/Wording to the Talmud, the Jews in foreign lands turn in prayer 
towards the land of Israel, those in the land of Israel towards Jerusa¬ 
lem, those in Jerusalem towards the Temple, and those in the Temple 
towards the Holy of Holies (Berakhoth 30a). 

In places east of Kretz Yisrael, the ark is placed in the west, (To- 
sefta Megillah 3:14). Biblical verses like “I set the Lord ever before 
me” (Psalm 10:8) are used as mottoes appearing on the Mizrah plate 
in a network of tendrils and flowers, a product of popular Jewish art. 


ft ^ ft* Dtno 

* 

The term Mahzor, originally designating the yearly cycle, was later 
applied to the piyyutim or prayer-poems that were composed for the 
entire cycle of the year. Finally it became the title of the prayer book 
for Lhe festivals of the year. The Mahzor contains only a portion of 
the thirty-five thousand metrical compositions that were inspired by 
the synagogal worship services. 

Much of the synagogal poetry was composed by supremely gifted 
hazzanim or cantors, who provided the worshipers with ever-new 
forms of religious expression and stimulating song. Before long the 
divine services gained an inner richness and the voice of song, which 
had hecn silent since the destruction of. the Temple, was heard once 
again in the synagogue. 

Concerning the countless piyyutim yet- to be found in unpublished 
manuscripts, Israel Davidson writes in his introduction to the The¬ 
saurus of Medieval Hebrew Poetry: “Many years will yet pass and 
much labor will have to be spent heforc the contents of the innumer¬ 
able manuscripts will be made accessible.” In his preface to the last 
volume of the Thesaurus, Davidson states that “a rough enumeration 
brings up the numher of poets to 2,843.” The religious and secular 
Hehrew poems listed in Davidson’s monumental work total 35,200. 

The Mahzor passed through a long proeess of evolution until it fin¬ 
ally emerged as a rich anthology of Israel’s literary classics. It em¬ 
bodies the visions and aspirations, the sorrows and joys of countless 
generations. The whole gamut of Jewish history may be traversed 
in its pages. The liturgical poets borrowed language and meter from 
the Hebrew Bible and drew their material from Talmud and Midrash. 
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The Mahzor is a mirror that reflects the development of the Jewish 
spirit throughout the ages. Interwoven into the texture of its prayers 
and hymns are passages from the Bible, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
and the Zohar. The poetic and philosophic creations of numerous 
known and unknown authors constitute an integral part of the Prayer- 
book. No other book so thoroughly expresses the creative genius of 
our people and so completely unites the dispersed of Israel. 

The piyyutim were added to the ancient formulas of prayer in a de¬ 
sire to give expression to the intense emotions and aspirations of the 
people. They show us the Jewish heart laid before God in all its 
moods: in penitence, in fear, in triumph. The worshiper will always 
find something in the piyyutim in sympathy with his own spiritual 
condition. Varied as life, their freshness is never lost to those who 
are imbued with midrashic lore. 


MAHZOR VITRY "IITHQ 

i * * 

* * 

The liturgical work known as Mahzor Vitry was compiled by Rabbi 
Sim hah of Vitry, France, a pupil of Rashi. It contains the prayer 
texts, many piyyutim and zemiroth for Sabbaths and festivals, as well 
as Pirki Avoth and several talmudic selections concerning religious 
behavior. Its fundamental importance for the history of Jewish lit¬ 
urgy cannot be minimized. Mahzor Vitry has been the basis of Nusah 
Ashkenaz, or the Ashkenazic version. In 1893, the work was edited 
with notes by S. Hurwitz and published by the Mekit 2 ^ Xirdamim 
Society, founded in 1864 for publishing old Hehrew manuscripts. 


MI SHEBBERAKH '0 

) - " V 

The well-known Hebrew prayer for the community, which begins 
with the words (He who blessed), is recited on Sabbaths 

following the reading of the Torah and the Haftarah. It contains an 
invocation of divine blessing for the members of all congregations— 
“their wives, their sons and daughters, and all that belong to them. 
May he bless those who dedicate synagogues for divine worship . . . 
and those who provide food for needy guests and charity for the poor, 
as well as those who faithfully occupy themselves with the require¬ 
ments of the community, ,, May he bless and prosper their work and 
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the work of all the people of Israel their brethren..This prayer is 
found in the oldest liturgical manuscripts. 

Variations of Mi Shebberakh are included in the daily Prayerbook 
for such individual occasions as naming a new-born daughter, and on 
behalf of persons called to the Torah or those who arc sick. 


MICAH ("D'D 

T ' 

The book of Micnh is the sixth of the Minor Prophets. Although 
Micah’s prophecies refer especially to the southern kingdom of Judah, 
they eoiicerli all Israel. The abrupt transitions indicate that the book 
is rather a summary of the prophet’s teaching than a series of com¬ 
plete! discourses. 

Micah, speaking for the people against the ruling authorities and 
threatening them with destruction and exile, was a younger contem¬ 
porary of Isaiah who began his poetic career toward the end of the 
eighth century before the common era. Both envisioned the messianic 
future when war among nations would be no more. The fact that the 
prophecy concerning universal peace is phrased alike in both Isaiah 
and Micah has raised the question whether Micah quotes from Isaiah, 
or Isaiah from Micah, or both quote the same prophecy from an 
earlier unknown author. 

It was Micah who set forth the perfect ideal of religion when he 
said: “The Lord requires of you only to do justice, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with your God.” He declared: “Woe to those who 
devise iniquity and work evil. They covet fields and seize them; they 
covet houses and snatch them ... It shall come to pass in the latter 
days that . .. nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. . It has been underscored that 
Micah’s classic definition of a simple practical religion has not 
been surpassed. Each of the three parts of Micah’s prophecy begins 
with the threat of punishment and ends on 9 note of hope and promise. 


HERETICS D'rO 

* # 

In biblical Hebrew, the word means kind, species. In talmudic 
Hebrew, it sometimes denotes a heretic, and often describes a member 
of an early denominational sect. Since the so-called minim were re- 
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garded as secret apostates who openly professed the Jewish faith, 
they were resented even more than all other classes of unfaithful Jews. 

They were not an open enemy, but a foe within the camp; they 
were more dangerous because more secret. The twelfth benediction 
in the Shemoneh Esreh prayer was composed against them {birkath 
ha-minim) at the end of the first century. When, however, they ceased 
to be a menace to the Jewish faith after separating themselves com¬ 
pletely from the Jewish community, the formula was modified to 
apply to other varieties of sectarians within the synagogue. The 
term minim, therefore, should be defined according to the date of the 
talmudic passage in which it occurs. 

The term "Ittia (changed, converted) is employed in talmudic lit¬ 
erature with regard to a Jew who does not conform to the Jewish law. 
A O’yDil? "IBIS (a provoking mumar ), one who shows his contempt 
of the Jewish law, is contrasted with a J13KD? 7013 (a mumar who 
breaks the law to gratify his appetite). The term mumar sometimes 
designates a person who transgresses a biblical command in general. 
The word meshummad (from 773IP), denoting an open apostate oppos¬ 
ing the Jewish faith, has been explained to mean one who deserves 
extinction. Mumar and meshummad are often used interchangeably. 

The term omp'BK (epicurean) is used in talmudic literature to de¬ 
note one who treats the traditional teachers of the Torah with disdain; 
an insolent scoffer; also one who denies the divine origin of the Torah. 
Another type of heretic is described as 7py3 7D13 (a denier of the 
fundamental principle, the existence of the One God). The Karaite 
heresy, which came into being during the post-talmudic period, was 
essentially the same as the heresy of the Sadducecs, who opposed the 
Pharisees and rejected the Oral Law (7B ?y3P mill). 

The feeling against heresy has always been weaker among the Jew¬ 
ish people than the dislike of separatism. Unbelief or false doctrine 
was not punishable as was rebellion against civil law. In IG56, Spin¬ 
oza was excommunicated by the Jews of Holland, who were not strong 
enough to be tolerant of scandalous notions concerning religion, hav¬ 
ing too recently acquired the right of freedom of conscience after es¬ 
caping the tortures of the Spanish Inquisition. Even so, had Spinoza 
consented to conform outwardly, and not endanger the existence of 
his fellow Jews who had just found refuge in Holland, he would not 
only have been safe but even pensioned. The talmudic rule has always 
prevailed among the Jewish people: Kin ?K7tP' ,KDHtP 'B 9y *]K. That 
is, once a Jew always a Jew (Sanhedrin 44a). 
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The verse, "the day of death is better than the day of birth" 
(Ecclesiastes 7:1) is understood to mean that a man’s life cannot be 
judged happy till its end is reached. According to a midrashic state¬ 
ment, birth and death arc like two ships in a harbor. There is no 
reason to rejoice at the ship setting out on a journey (birth), not 
knowing what she may encounter on the high seas, but we should re¬ 
joice at the ship returning to port (death) safely (Exodus Rabhah 
18:1). Most of the Jewish customs connected with death are based 
upon the respect for the mortal frame of the departed. 

Burial was the regular mode of disposing of the dead in ancient 
Israel. Embalming was not a Jewish practice. Jacob and Joseph 
were embalmed (Genesis 50:2, 26) because they were treated as Egyp¬ 
tians, among whom embalming w’as the regular custom. The bodies 
of king Saul and his sons were cremated to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the Philistines (T Samuel 31:12). Rock-hewn tombs, 
closed with stone slabs, are found grouped in one or more chambers 
in natural or artificial caves. In post-biblical times, such tombs were 
referred to as kukhim (0’3'D). 

In ancient times, each family had its own burying-place on the 
family estate. Manasseh was buried in the garden of his own house, 
mid so also his son Amon (II Kings 21:18, 26). Usuully, however, 
the kings of Judah were buried in a royal burying-place in the city of 
David, Poorer people would have no family burying-place, hence we 
read of "the graves of the common people” (II Kings 23:6) and “the 
public cemetery” (Jeremiah 26:23). A measure of disgraee was ap¬ 
parently attached to a so-called pauper’s grave. Men desired to sleep 
with their fathers, that is, to be buried in the family tomb. 

1 he use of shrouds, or special grave clothes and wrappings known 
as takhrikhin , originated in the days of Rabban Gamaliel II, president 
of the Sanhedrin at Yavneh, who lived during the early part of the 
second century. He laid such emphasis upon the use of the simplest 
linen shrouds at burial that it became universally nceepted by the 
people, who to this day avoid gaudy displays at funerals. Coffins 
were not used by Jews in ancient times, except in the case of Joseph 
whose remains were placed in a chest (aron) according to an Egyptian 
custom. The bier or couch (mittah), upon which the Jews laid their 
deceased, was not buried. Early burials, soon after death or within 
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twenty-four hours, became customary as a result of the hot climates 
where rapid decomposition was probable. This is still observed as a 
sacred custom even where the same necessity does not exist. 

Funeral orations, in honor of the dead rather than a consolation 
for the living, became known during the talmudic period. If the de¬ 
ceased specified in his will that he desired no funeral oration, his re¬ 
quest was heeded (Sanhedrin 46b). The body of a learned and pious 
man was occasionally brought into the synagogue where the eulogy 
was delivered (Megillah 28b). According to later authorities, the 
body of no person should be brought into the synagogue ( Hokhmath 
Adam 155:18). 

The thorough cleansing and washing of the body ( tohorah ) and the 
continuous watching ( shemirah ) of it till it is interred, for fear of dis¬ 
respectful treatment, are essential death customs of great antiquity. 
The presence of numerous guests at a funeral necessitated a funeral 
feast, referred to as "bread of mourners” ( lehem onim ) in Hosea 9:4, 
and as seudath havra’ak in talmudic literature, signifying the meal of 
bracing comfort given the mourners after the funeral. It was provided 
for the mourners by their friends at the close of the fast during the day 
of the funeral (II Samuel 3:35; Jeremiah 16:7). 

During the seven days of strict mourning ( shiv 1 ah ), the closest rela¬ 
tives abstain from work and remain at home, sitting on a low bench 
or low stools, reading the book of Job and receiving visits of condol¬ 
ence. Bereaved children abstain for a year from music and social 
entertainment. 

The Kaddish, which is repeated by sons for eleven months after 
the death of a parent and also on the Yohrzeit (anniversary of the 
death), is in no sense a prayer for the dead but an expression of loyalty 
to the heritage of Judaism; it is regarded as a proof of the ethical life 
of the deceased, as remembered by affectionate survivors. 


MEKHILTA 

t : • : 

The Mekhilla , one of the oldest halakhic Midrashim of the tannaitic 
period, deals with the laws contained in the book of Exodus, chapters 
12 to 23, though it is for the most part haggadic in nature. In view of 
the fact that the book of Exodus contains more narrative than law, 
the midrashic exposition on the book is necessarily less halakhic than 
haggadic. According to Lauterbach, who edited the Mekhilla in three 
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volumes, only two-fifths of its contents are of a halakhic nature. Its 
haggodic material includes lofty ethical teachings, frequently illus¬ 
trated by beautiful parables. 

The meaning of the Aramaic title Mekhilta is measure, rule, ana- 
loguous to the Hebrew term middah which is used also in the sense 
of rules how to interpret biblical law. Two other halakhic Midrash- 
im are referred to as Mekhilta: 1) by Rabbi Ishmael; 2) by Rabbi 
Simeon ben Yohai. 


MALACIII 

■ t : - 

The name Malachi, signifying “my messenger,” does not occur else¬ 
where in the Bible. Hence, it has been questioned whether it is the 
personal name of the prophet. The Targum identifies Malachi with 
Ezra the Scribe. As a pseudonym or fictitious name, *3X7 Q alludes 
to the promise: “Behold, I will send my messenger to clear the way 
for me” (Malachi 3:1). 

This unidentified prophet, who was active about the middle of the 
fifth century before the common era, stresses personal religion and 
emphasizes mercy and faith. He analyzes the proper way of life and 
deals with questions which have to be faced repeatedly. 

The Socratic method of developing an idea through question and 
answer is a prominent feature of the style of Malachi: “A son should 
honor his father, and a servant should honor his master. Now, if I am 
a Father, where is my honor? If I am a Master, where is my rever¬ 
ence? ... Have we not all one Father? Has not one God created us? 
Why, then, are we faithless to one another?” 

The book of Malachi, the twelfth and last of the Minor Prophets 
which is regarded as the finale of the Bible from a chronological point 
of view, contains the firm belief that ultimately all wrongs will be 
righted. “Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet, and he will 

turn the hearts of fathers to their children and the hearts of children 
to their fathers.” 

The people addressed throughout the book of Malachi are divided 
into two classes: 1) the sincerely devout who are beginning to ques¬ 
tion the divine goodness in view of the prevailing evil; 2) the greedv 
men who are devout only in name. The message of Malachi paved 
the way for Nehemiah, who came to Jerusalem to rebuild its walls 
and was twice governor, in 445 and 433 before the common era. 
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The angels in the Hebrew Bible are messengers conveying the divine 
commands and promises, rewards and punishments. They are re¬ 
garded as superhuman beings dwelling in heaven, who form the di¬ 
vine council and choir surrounding the celestial throne; occasionally, 
however, they assume human form and reveal to man God's will and 
execute his judgments. According to Psalm 104:4, God makes the 
winds his messengers, and flaming fire his ministers. Being immater¬ 
ial, they are not subject to the limitations of time and space. They 
are endowed with wisdom and with knowledge of all earthly doings; 
when their duties are not punitive, they are beneficent to man. The 
psalmist addresses them as follows: “Bless the Lord, all you his an¬ 
gels, you mighty in strength, who do his bidding, obeying his spoken 
word. Bless the Lord, all you his hosts..(Psalm 103:20-21). 

The names Michael and Gabriel occur in the book of Daniel for the 
first time. Michael is described as Israel's represent at ivc in heaven, 
where other nations are also represented hy angelic princes. Among 
the Essenes, the Jewish sect with communistic and ascetic tendencies 
that originated during the Maccabean period and disappeared with 
the destruction of the Second Temple, angelology was a highly de¬ 
veloped system of theological thinking. A still more mystical charac¬ 
ter was given to it by the Kabbalists in the medieval period. 

The medieval philosophers, treating the belief in angels in a spirit 
more rationalistic than that of Philo, who spoke of the Metatron as 
the great archangel with seventy-two names, claimed for man a rank 
higher than that, of the angels (Saadyah Gaon). According to Mai- 
monides, the term atigel applies to human beings, to animals, as well 
as to prophetic ideals: “Angel means messenger; hence, every one 
that is entrusted with a certain mission is an angel. . . There is no 
doubt that the word angel is used of a messenger sent hy man (Gen¬ 
esis 32:4); of a prophet (Judges 2:1; Numbers 20:16); it is also used 
of ideals perceived by prophets in prophetic visions. .. Every ap¬ 
pearance of an angel is part of a prophetic vision, depending on the 
capacity of the person that perceives it" {Guide, 2:6). 

Like all angels, the angel of death <ni&n has been described 

as a divine messenger and a personification of a particular divine will 
or function who, in midrashic-kab balls tic literature and Jewish folk¬ 
lore, has been associated with the negative and destructive aspects of 
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death and evil. In Genesis fi:2, the divine beings (DTI^Kn 13) have 
been declared to signify “distinguished men” of the ante-diluvian 
generations, wlio enjoyed happy and long lives like the angels, since 
the idea of intermarriage of angels and human beings is altogether 
foreign to Jewish thought. In poetic Hebrew, elohim means mighty. 
However, the phrase DVl^Kfl 13 occurs in other passages (Job 1:6; 
38:7) where the angels are meant. Some interpreters think that Gene¬ 
sis 6:1-4 is an example of primitive ideas concerning unions between 
angels and the women of the earth, which resulted in gigantic and cor¬ 
rupt races. Ginzberg quotes the two sages of the Midrash who ex¬ 
pressed themselves most decisively against the myth of the angels’ 
intercourse with the women (Legends, V, 156). The myth of the fallen 
angels has been degraded in midrashic literature because of their sen¬ 
suality. The Persian idea of two opposing empires, with Satan as 
God’s enemy, has persisted only in non-Jewish literature, in which 
Lucifer is identified with the rebel archangel, Satan. The so-called 
“fallen angels’’ appear in the Midrash under seven designations; Ne- 
jUim, Eimim, Ref aim, (iibhorim, Zamzumim, Anakim and Awim, all 
of which characterize their gigantic size and limitless boldness. 


MELAVEII MALKAH 

T p « 

» * 

At the conclusion of the Sabbath, known as Afotzai Shabbath, the 
outgoing Queen Sabbath is honored with special festivity hymns and 
songs, bidding farewell to the holiness of the day and ushering in the 
new week with a plea for deliverance, health and sustenance. The 
meal eaten on this occasion amidst songs and hymns is known as 
Se*udath Melaveh Mnlkah, meaning that the outgoing queen is being 
accompanied by those who honor and cherish her. 

According to a talmudic statement, even the poor who received 
their daily rations from the communal kitchen had to be provided 
with three meals (shalosh se'udoih) for the Sabbath and one meal for 
Saturday night’B Melaveh Malkah. 

Prophet Elijah figures prominently in the hymns chanted on Satur¬ 
day night because, according to popular tradition, he is to appear as 
the forerunner of the Messiah at the be ginnin g of a new week. Such 
a plea for deliverance through the appearance of Elijah as the fore¬ 
runner of the Messiah is expressed in the poem nmiD Dr 'KX1D3, 
composed by Rabbi Jacob Menuy who lived in the thirteenth century: 
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“At the close of the day of rest, 0 grant relief to thy people; send 
Elijah to the distressed, that grief and sighs may flee away . .. The 
bereaved city of Zion, held today in utter contempt, may she soon be 
populated—a happy mother of children. . . May the vision of the 
great seer, Jeremiah, come to pass this month; may in this household 
be heard the sound of mirth and gladness.. 

Under kabbalistic influence, the Hasidim are accustomed to delav 
the conclusion of the Sabbath as much as possible by means of the 
prolonged Melaveh Malkah observance. 


SALTING 

r • : 

The various ways in which salt was used in ancient times clearly ex¬ 
plain why it was regarded as a most important necessity of life. Eating 
a man's salt came to mean receiving pay from him. The Latin word 
salarium (salary) denoted salt money, given to the Roman soldiers 
for salt, which was part of their pay. Hence the expression “we eat 
the salt of the palace” (Ezra 4:14). Just as salt was absolutely nec¬ 
essary at meals, so it was indispensable at the offering of sacrifices. 

The Torah expressly declares: “Every meal offering that you pre¬ 
sent to the Lord shall be seasoned with salt” (Leviticus 2:13). After 
the destruction of the Temple, the table set for a meal was considered 
as an altar, upon which salt must be placed before the blessing is re¬ 
cited. The rabbis likened the Torah to salt without which the world 
could not get along (Sofrim 5:8). A meal without salt is considered 
no meal (Berakhoth 44a). 

Because of its decomposing action on the blood, salt has been used 
for draining the blood from meat. Blood cannot be thoroughly ex¬ 
tracted from meat unless the meat is well salted (Hullin 113a). Among 
the laws for salting meat, given in the Shulhan Arukh , there are the 
following rules: 

The layer of salt must be neither too thin, for then it is lacking in 
strength, nor too thick, for then it does not adhere to the meat; and 
it must remain on the meat not less than twenty minutes. It has no 
effect on the blood of meat three days old, as the blood is then con¬ 
sidered to have coagulated, unless the meat has been previously 

rinsed in water (Yoreh De‘ah 69:3, 6, 12). 

Salt has no effect on liver on account of the large quantity of blood 
contained in it. Liver must be cut open, and broiled over a fire with 
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the open parts downward so that the blood may drain from them; 
while being broiled, it must be lightly sprinkled with salt. After broil¬ 
ing, it should be rinsed three times of the blood which has been dis¬ 
charged. After that it may be boiled. It must be broiled over a flame, 
and must not be wrapped in any kind of paper. After remaining in 
the salt for one hour (or at least 24 minutes), the meat must be rinsed 
three times. 


MOLECII 




The fire-god Molech was a Semitic deity whose worship was charac¬ 
terized in early times by the practice of child sacrifice. The under¬ 
lying idea was that of appeasing the angry God by offering to him the 
most valued possession. The Torah makes this crime punishable by 
death in the following enactment: "Anyone, whether an Israelite or 
an alien residing in Israel, who gives any of his offspring to Molech 
shall be put to death" (Leviticus 20:2). 

Palestinian ex ea vat ions have revealed vestiges of infant skeletons 
in cemeteries around heathen altars. The Ammonites regarded Mo¬ 
lech (king) as the ruler and champion of his people; he was an aspect 
of Maal, whose name likewise signifies lord. The detestable feature 
of the Molech worship was the burning of children to him in fire; they 
wore first slain, then cremated, as evident from the piles of ashes 
discovered near the ancient altars. 


DIVINE KINGSHIP D'Dtf DO% 

. _ T : - 

The universality of the true religion is implied in the concept of 
malkhufh shamayim, the kingship of God. There can be only one re¬ 
ligion if there is but one God. Hence the prophetie declaration: “The 
Lord shall be King over all the earth; on that day the Lord shall be 
One, and his name One” (7echariah 14:9). 

God s kingship means the reign of justice and mercy, to l* furthered 
by means of spiritual efforts to improve the life of mankind on earth. 
This is the wide, universal application of malkhuth shamayim tniD?D 
D’»P) in the Hebrew prayers. The expression D’OP niD?B ?iy (the 
yoke of God's kingship), which one is to assume, is related to the ex¬ 
pressions mm ?iy and nnxn ?iy (the yokes of Torah and mitzvoth). 
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Rabbi Nefounya, who lived until the end of the first century, said: 
“Whoever takes upon himself the yoke of the Torah will be relieved 
from the yoke of a foreign government and the yoke of the daily 
cares. . .” (Avoth 3:6). “Kingdom of heaven” is an incorrect render¬ 
ing of malkhuih shamoyim. 


bible verses nnstef ,rmrot ,nro% 

T " ■ # F ■ » — 

■ \ *■ 

The Musaf service for Rosh Hashanah includes the three, central sec¬ 
tions named ni*lD1tP ,n 131*13 1 each of which contains ten 

biblical quotations concerning God’s kingship, providence and revel¬ 
ation, respectively. Three quotations arc from the Torah, three from 
the Psalms, t hree from the Prophets, and the closing one, the tent It, 
is again from the Torah. At the conclusion of each of the three sec¬ 
tions, the. shofar is sounded in accordance with an ancient, custom dis¬ 
cussed in the Mishnah (Rosh Ilashanah 4:5-0). 

Each section is accompanied by a prologue and an epilogue, writ¬ 
ten in the purest style of Hebrew and inserted by Rav, the third-cen¬ 
tury founder of the Sura Academy in Babylonia. The first section, 
for example, consisting of ten biblical verses in which God is presented 
as King, has the Alenu Adoration as its prologue, and the following 
passage as its epilogue: “Our God and God of our fathers, reign over 
the whole universe in thy glory. . . May each being know that thmi 
hast made it, may every creature realize that thou hast created it, 
may every breathing thing proclaim: The Lord God of Israel is King, 
and his majesty rules over all.” 


KINGS 

■ t : 

The two books of Kings, which tell the story of the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, are treated as one book in the Hebrew Bible. They 
cover a period of about four hundred years, extending from the las 1 
days of David to the destruction of the first Temple. It is the period 
of Israel's glory, division, decline, disintegration, and fall. The pro¬ 
phets who appeared in the course of history that is contained in the 
books of Kings were statesmen as well as ethical teachers. 

According to a talinudic statement, the books of Kings were written 
by the prophet Jeremiah. Indeed, the book of Jeremiah, largely bio- 
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graphical, is very much like them in its make-up. The anonymous 
writer of Kings, aiming to set forth the lessons which the history of 
his people affords, traces the dire results of disobedience and the happy 
consequences of loyalty to the precepts of the Torah. He characteri¬ 
zes the kings of Judah and Israel according to their faithlessness to 
the divine teachings. Kings I and II consists of three parts: 1) the 
reign of Solomon; 2) a synchronistic account of Judah and Israel; 
3) Judah until the Babylonian captivity. 

Judah survived by nearly one hundred and fifty years the rival 
kingdom of Israel, which was the larger and more powerful of the two. 
The accumulation of large estates in the hands of a few holders, op¬ 
pression of the poor, perversion of justice, luxury and over-indulgence 
undermined the kingdom of Israel and hastened its end. In the story 
of Naboth’s vineyard we have the beginnings of the transition from 
small peasant ownership to that of large estates in the kingdom of 
Israel. Excerpt: 

“Now Naboth of Jezreel had a vineyard close to the palace of Ahab, 
king of Samaria. Ahab said to Naboth: Give me your vineyard that 
I may have it for n vegetable garden, since it is near my house. I will 
give you a better vineyard for it, or I will give you its value in money. 

“But Naboth said to Ahab: The Lord forbid that I should part 
with the inheritance of my fathers. Ahab went home angry and sul¬ 
len. .. His wife Jezebel came and asked him: Why are you so de¬ 
pressed that you cannot eat. .. Are you not in command of Israel’s 
kingdom? Get up, take some food and cheer up. I will get you the 
vineyard of Naboth... Two evil men came and brought charges 
against Naboth, saying: Naboth cursed God and the king. So he was 
taken outside the city, and they stoned him to death... Ahab then 
went to take possession of Naboth’s vineyard. 

“But the word of the Lord came to Elijah, saying: Arise go down 
to meet Ahab king of Israel, who is in the vineyard of Naboth. Say to 
him: You have murdered and now you inherit? Thus says the Lord: 
Where dogs licked up the blood of Naboth, there shall dogs lick up 
your blood also. Behold, 1 will bring evil upon you; I will utterly 
sweep you away... When Ahab heard these words, he rent his gar¬ 
ments and put on sackcloth. He fasted and went about quietly.. 

In II Kings 3:4-27 we read concerning Mesha, king of Moab, who 
had rendered to Ahab, king of Israel, the tribute of one hundred thou¬ 
sand lambs and as many rams, that is, their wool. But after the death 
of Ahab, the king of Moab rebelled against the king of Israel, who 
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asked the king of Judah to join him in making war upon Moab. 
Now, on hearing that the kings had marched to attack them, all the 
Moabites had been mustered and were posted on the frontier. When 
the king of Moab saw that the battle was too disastrous, he took his 
eldest son, the heir to the throne, and sacrificed him on the wall. It 
brought such a storm of indignation against Israel, that the Israelites 
had to leave him alone and return home. 

A Canaanite inscription, known as the Moabite Stone or Monument 
of Mesha (yff’B lUXO), turned up, in 1868, in the Arab village of 
Dhiban, Jordan, and was placed in the Louvre Museum, Paris, where 
it has remained to this day. When the inscribed stone was discovered 
by F. Klein, it was a slab of black basalt, three feet ten inches high, 
two feet broad, and a foot and 2J/£ inches thick, rounded at the top 
and the bottom to nearly a semicircle. The inscription consisted of 
thirty-four lines of Canaanite writing. Although the Arabs broke the 
stone into fragments, and parts here and there are missing, the in¬ 
scription is in the main quite intelligible and clear. According to it, 
Mesha regained the land he had lost and even captured the territory 
of Reuben and part of Gad. Historians have generally concluded that 
the Hebrew and Moabite accounts tended to ignore their own losses 
and setbacks. 


MANNA 



The food on which the people of Israel mainly subsisted during the 
forty years of wandering in the wilderness is described in the Torah: 
“In the morning a dew lay all about the camp; and when the den- 
evaporated, there on the surface of the desert were fine flakes like 
hoarfrost on the ground. On seeing it, the Israelites asked one another: 
What is this? (Kin p). They did not know what it was. But Moses 
told them: This is the bread which the Lord has given you to eat’’ 
(Exodus 16:13-15). 

The manna was miraculously supplied to the Israelites until they 
entered Canaan and the fruit of the land was available (Joshua 5:12). 
According to talmudic tradition, many miracles occurred in connec¬ 
tion with the daily descent of the manna. No one could keep it for 
the next day, or possess more than one omer, for it bred worms; yet, 
the Sabbath portion, which came down on Friday, remained fresh 
for the sacred day. “It was like coriander seed, but white, and it 
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tasted like wafers made with honey” (Exodus 16:31). Coriander seed 
refers to the size and shape, not to the taste or color of the manna. 
The coriander is a small, round, aromatic seed of bright brown color. 


CUSTOMS D^riJO 

* t : * 

The minhag, or usage handed down orally from generation to genera¬ 
tion, has been described as a most important element in Jewish life. 
Although the halnkhnh was developed in great detail by the talmudic 
authorities, the minhag always assumed the character of binding law. 
“Everything should follow local usage” is an oft-quoted tannaitic 
statement (Bava Metzia 7:1). “Custom overrules law” Opiy in JO 
<13?n> is a well-known statement in Sofrim 14:18). Similarly: “One 
must not change the custom” (Bava Kamma 117b). "If you come 
into a city, guide yourself according to its customs” (Genesis Rabbah, 
•18:16). Since the sages of the Talmud aimed at unanimity and uni¬ 
formity, they tolerated new customs but did not encourage them. 

Whenever codified usage and popular usage come into conflict, the 
talmudic ruling decides in favor of popular usage. This priority of 
custom stems from the fact that people are emotionally attached to 
mirthagim, cherished from earliest youth, and adhere to them more 
devotedly than to express commands. 

Philo of Alexandria, famous philosopher of Hellenistic Judaism, 
writing on the Special Laws, pointed out: “Customs are unwritten 
laws, the decisions approved by men of old, not inscribed on monuments 
or leaves of paper, which the moth destroys, but on the souls of those 
who arc partners in the same society.” 

Maimonides advises: “Man should try to understand why he is asked 
to observe precepts and customs; but even when he fails to fathom 
their reason he should not hastily pronounce them as trivial. For cus¬ 
toms of religious import are not to be equated with those of a mundane 
nature; they are in a category by themselves” ( Yad, Mc‘ilah 8:8). 

The Sefer ha-Manhig hy Rabbi Ahraham ha-Yarhi (1155-1215) is 
of historical importance for its description of special synagogal cus¬ 
toms in medieval Europe (France, Germany, England, Spain). The 
author, in the course of his travels through various Jewish communi¬ 
ties, noted in his Guide ( Hammanhig ) all the usages prevalent in the 
synagogues that he visited, citing the talmudic-midrashic sources 
from which they w'ere derived. 
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The power of communities t,o establish new customs is severely 
limited by Jewish law, which requires the consent, of the great schol¬ 
ars in the vicinity. Rabbenu Tam, Rashi’s grandson (1100-1171). 
characterized some offensive customs as Oirn, that is, when 

the letters of JHIO ( minhag ) are transposed, they can be made to read 
Diru (gehinnom). 

A large number of minhagim were collected by Rabbi Moses Isser- 
les (1520-1572), who added them in the form of glosses to the Shulha?i 
Arukh, the famous code of Jewish law written by Rabbi Joseph Karo 
(1488-1575). These are accepted as binding by the Ashkenazim and 
not by the Sephardim, who also differ in many small details as to the 
exact wording of certain prayers; hence, the two versions of the He¬ 
brew Prayer book, Minhag Ashkenaz and Minhag Scphard. 

Rabbi Jacob Halevi Moelln, known as Maknril (1300-1427), is re¬ 
garded as a leading authority on Jewish customs and largely respon¬ 
sible for the synagogal ritual in use among Ashkenazim to the present 
day, even though his work (Scfer Maharil) is not mentioned in Rabbi 
Joseph Karo’s Shulhan Arukh. 


MENORAH muo 

t : 

The seven-branched candelabrum, used in the portable sanctuary 
(Mishkan) set up by Moses in the wilderness as well as in the Jerus¬ 
alem Temple, consisted of a base and a shaft with six branches, beat¬ 
en out of solid gold. The six branches curved to the height of the 
central shaft, so that all the seven lamps, symbolizing the ideal of 
universal enlightenment, were in a straight line. They were provided 
daily with fresh olive oil of the purest quality, and they burned from 
evening to morning (Exodus 27:21). 

Josephus stales that three of the seven lamps were allowed to burn 
by day; according to tradition, however, only the center lamp was 
left burning all day; it was called Western Lamp (A T er ha-Ma'aravi) 
because it was next to the branches on the east side (Rashi, Shabbath 
22b). The Western Lamp is also referred to as Ner Elohirn (the lamp 
of God), mentioned in I Samuel 3:3, which is represented in the syn¬ 
agogue by the Ner Tamid, the perpetual lamp burning before the ark. 

The Menorah also symbolizes the creation of the universe in seven 
days, the center light representing the Sabbath. The seven branches 
arc also said to allude to the continents of the earth as well as the 
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seven heavens, guided by the light of God. Frequently used as a sym¬ 
bol of Judaism and the Jewish people, a representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick has been found on tombs and monuments dating 
from the first century. 

The earliest preserved and the most authentic representation of 
the Temple Menorah is depicted on the arch of Titus commemorating 
I lie triumphal parade following the destruction of Jerusalem in the 
year 70. According to a talniudic statement (Menahoth 28b), it is 
prohibited to use a seven-branched Menorah outside the Temple. The 
Hanvkkak Menorah is an eight-branched candelabrum. 


M UNO HATH HAMMAOR rHiJD 

t - - : 


Tin-: ethical work Menorath Hammaor (the Lamp of Illumination), by 
Rabbi Israel al-Xakawa of fourteenth-century Spain, contains chap¬ 
ters that have rarely been equalled for depth of penetration into the 
Jewish soul. It has heen proved that the popular Menorath Hammaor 
by Rabbi Isaac Ahoob of the fifteenth century is merely a recasting 
of ul-Nakawa's original ethical work, which was edited and published 
in the original Hebrew by II. S. Knelow, 

Rabbi Israel al-Xakawa, who died a martyr’s death during the re¬ 
ligious persecutions of 1391, drew upon the entire range of talmudic 
literature for his brilliant work, which is a summation of all phases of 
Jewish life, both ethical arid religious. Following are a few random 
passages from Menorath Hammaor: 


"The world is a revolving wheel: one who is rich today may be poor 
tomorrow, and one who is poor today may bo rich tomorrow. Let a 
man therefore give charity before the wheel has turned. It should be 
given with a generous spirit and a feeling of compassion. The humble 
person is loved by his fellow men because he is close to them and takes 
part in their joys and sorrows, lie forgives injuries and bears no 
grudges against those who have wronged him. 

"The Torah is a crown w r hich is not reserved for a chosen few. Any 
man can earn it for himself if he cares to try. By placing a learned 
man ahead of others w r e honor the Torah, which ranks higher than 
royalty. A man should not allow his occupation to crowd the Torah 
out of his life, but he should make definite provision for study. Readi¬ 
ness to undergo all manner of privation in the pursuit of learning has 
always been a characteristic of Jewish students. Even a learned 
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scholar must not think that he has reached his goal ; he can always 

add to his knowledge. There is no pleasure greater than the study of 
the Torah. 

Marriage is not a onesided affair. The man has obligations as well 
as the woman. First, he must have as high a regard for his wife as he 
has for himself. He should sacrifice his personal needs in order to pro¬ 
vide more abundantly for his wife and children. Above all, he should 
treat his wife with love and sympathy, for she is part of him and de¬ 
pends on him. Children of a loveless marriage are likely to be of in¬ 
ferior quality. Faithfulness is one of the essential conditions of 
an ideal marriage. 

“One should make every effort to provide a religious and ethical 
education for his child, regardless of cost. Every community must 
provide teachers for the children. A town without pupils is doomed. 
A man should not make a big display of his love for his children, lest 
they become spoiled. He should treat all his children equally, so as 
not to create envy among them. He should be very careful about the 
example he sets to his children both in speech and action. He should 
be especially careful not to use unclean language. He must learn to 
treat his child with gentleness and refrain from rudeness or violence 
in addressing him. 

“The ethical person is content with what he has; the unethical one 
is never satisfied. If a man is satisfied with his lot, he is likely to live 
a happy life. None is so rich as one who is content with little. In 
order to have contentment one must have faith. If a man has no 
faith he is likely to worry constantly. He will be afraid to spend even 
a little erf what he has lest he lose everything and become poor. Con¬ 
tentment frees a man from greed and envy. Greed leads to many 
evils; if you are envious, you court all kinds of trouble and ailments. 
Be generous toward your neighbor; be as concerned about his welfare 
and reputation as you are about your own. 

“The common descent of man, taught by the Torah, implies the 
obligation of mutual friendship. Association with good people is use¬ 
ful in itself, even though one may never receive a favor from them. 
To show that you are truly a person’s friend, be first to greet him; in¬ 
vite him to your joyous occasions; call him by complimentary names; 
do not give away his secrets; visit him when he is sick and take care 
of his affairs; look after his interests when he is away; overlook his 
shortcomings and forgive him promptly; criticize him when he has 
done wrong; respect him always; do not lie to him; pray for him and 
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wish him happiness. True friendship means judging your neighbor 
favorably even when circumstances seem to point against him. The 
(jiiarrelsome person who constantly complains about others, claiming 
that he is being persecuted and wronged, cannot hope to keep his 
friends. To publish the secrets of your fellow man is like killing him; 
a man's life is actually endangered sometimes by the disclosure of a 
secret. A sage once declared: When anyone entrusts me with a secret, 
l dig a grave in my heart and bury it there.” 


« nnjQ 

t : • 

Thb term minhah occurs in the 13ible in the sense of gift and mcal- 
ofTering. It is only in talmudic literature that the word denotes after¬ 
noon service. Shaharilh and Minhah correspond to the daily sacrifice 
(Tamid) that was offered in the Temple each morning and each after¬ 
noon beginning at 12:30. Hence, Minhah may be recited at any time 
from 12:30 p.m. to sunset. For the sake of convenience, the Minhah 
service was postponed in the nineteenth century to very near suHset, 
so that it might be followed by the Ma'arir service after a short inter¬ 
val. Since the recitation of the Hhema is obligatory only “when you 
lie down and when you rise up” (Deuteronomy 6:7), it is not included 
in the afternoon service. 

The afternoon service known as Minhah is one of the three daily ser¬ 
vices mentioned in Daniel 6:11. it consists of Ashr6 (Psalm 145), 
Amidah, and Alenu. When there is a minyan (a quorum of ten adult 
males), the leader repeats the Amidah (standing prayer) aloud, recit¬ 
ing the Kedushah and the Kaddishim. On Sabbaths and on fast days 
a section of the Torah is read before the Amidah. The term Minhah 
has been connected with Elijah’s prayer at the hour of the “evening 

offering” (I Kings 18:36); hence its importance is stressed in the Tal¬ 
mud (Berakhoth 6b). 

According to traditional lore, the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were the authors of Shaharith, Minhah and jlfa'arw (morning, 
afternoon and evening prayers), respectively. The Talmud disting¬ 
uishes between Minhah Gedolah, Minhah Ketannah, and Pelag Min¬ 
hah: from 12:30 to sunset, from 3:30to sunset, and from 4:45 to sunset, 
respectively (Berakhoth 26b). The third meal on Sabbaths is eaten 
between Mmhah and Ma‘ariv. On urgent occasions, when time presses, 
the Shemonch Esrch is not repeated by the hazzan after the Kedushah. 
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t: * 

The number (minyan) of ten Jews above the age of thirteen is the 
minimum required for congregational worship, public Torah reading, 
the reci at ion of Kedushah and Koddish. Ilubhi XMiman Bratzlaver 
said: “Nine tsaddikim do not make a minyan , but one common man, 
joining them, completes the minyan. 

The Mishnah states; If fewer 1 ban ten are present, the Shrma and 
its accompanying benedictions may not be recited with the reader 
who leads in the prescribed congregational prayers, Nor may the 
priestly benediction be pronounced by the kalianim, nor may the pre¬ 
scribed portions of the Torah and the Prophets be read . . . nor may 
the seven benedictions over the newly-wed be read. . . (Megillah I 

From Numbers 14:27, where the ten spies (exclusive of Joshua 
and Caleb) are referred to as an edah (congregation!, it has been tra¬ 
ditionally deduced that a congregation for prayer must consist at, 
least of ten adult males. The worship service held by a minyan (quo¬ 
rum) or more together is termed lefillah b'lsiblmr. which includes 
additions such as are enumerated in the foregoing Mishnah. 


masorah rmes: 

T T 

The term Masorah is derived from the root HDH (to transmit) ami 
signifies the work of preserving the integrity of the text of the Hebrew 
Bible. The text of the Hebrew Bible, known us the Masorelic Text, 
has been transmitted from generation to generation with scrupulous 
uniformity and unparalleled accuracy of transcription. 

As early as the second century, the oral tradition had established 
the consonantal text and its pronunciation so firmly that no change 
is known to have occurred in it since. It was at that period that Ilubhi 
Akiva, who died as a martyr in 135, declared: HTIP? 3”D miOO 
(Avoth 3:17), "the Masorah is a fence to the Torah.’’ 

Great attention was paid to the exact wording of the biblical text, 
the source of all Jewish law. During the tannaitic period, traditional 
lawB were deduced from an extra word, an extra letter. Ilencc the 
great task of the Masorites of many ages to achieve the textual sta¬ 
bility of the Hebrew Bible, and to protect it against, any misunder¬ 
standing or misinterpretation. 
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With the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70, and the dispersion of the 
Jews to all parts of the world, it became unavoidably necessary to re¬ 
move all ambiguity from the consonantal biblical text, which was 
considered complete and intelligible to Hebrew-speaking scholars but 
not to Jews who had adopted other vernaculars in the Diaspora. 

When Hebrew had ceased to be a spoken language it became im¬ 
perative to devise a system of vowels, in the form of dots and dashes, 
so as to enable anyone to learn the mechanics of reading and pro¬ 
nouncing Hebrew correctly. This was accomplished by the Maso- 
rites whose activity extended from the sixth to the tenth centuries 
chiefly in Tiberias. 

Originally, the Bible text was in continuous script, without breaks 
1 Earlier Masorites divided it into words, phrases, verses, paragraphs, 
and books. The division into larger sections ( sidroth ) and smaller 
sections (parashoth) , as well as into verses, was already known in 
ancient times, though the chapters and verses were not designated by 
numbers until the thirteenth century. A complete system of vowel 
and accent marks came into existence toward the end of the eighth 
century. 

The Masorah represents the body of countless traditions connected 
with the biblical text. The Masorites noted anything that was un¬ 
usual in Bible manuscripts, as when a large letter is used to mark the 
beginning of an important passage or to prevent the possibility of 
error. Examples: the first letter of the Torah PH31 *3); the letter 1 
in “inK (Deuteronomy 6:4), so as not to read inx; the large 1 in ]WJ 
(Leviticus 11:420) marking the middle of the Torah according to the 
number of letters. 

Irregularities in the text are often indicated by the Masorah, as 
when to read words otherwise than they appear in the text Pip) and 
when to omit reading a word that is written (np 3TD); also, 
when to supply a word thut is not found written in the text (X?l np 
These variants number over thirteen hundred. 

Addressing themselves to careful watchfulness over the received 
text of the Bible, the Masorites counted every word and letter; they 
drew up lists of irregular or unusual spellings, and built up the safe¬ 
guards for the preservation of the sacred teachings. 

The last and most renowned Masorite was Aaron ben Asher of the 
tenth century, who lived in Tiberias where he spent many years 
preparing an accurate manuscript of the Bible, provided with vocal¬ 
ization and accentuation in accordance with his school of tradition. 
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Maimonides recommended Ben Asher’s work as the best to be fol¬ 
lowed by all copyists (Y ad, Sefer Torah 8:4). 

Moses Ben Naphtali, a contemporary of Ben Asher, was likewise 
a member of the Tiberian school of Masoretic scholars. He wrote 
upon the punctuation and accentuation of the Bible text, differing 
from Ben Asher in small details totaling about 900. The presently 
accepted text is according to Ben Asher's version with some minor in¬ 
fluences by Ben Naphtali. With these scholars the Masorah activi¬ 
ties are regarded as concluded. 

The collection of critical Masoretic notes is found either in separate 
works or in the form of marginal notations. The notations on the 
side margins and between the columns are referred to as Small Ma¬ 
sorah (.Masorah parva); those on the lower and upper margins of the 
biblical books are called Large Masorah (Masorah Magna)] the Ma¬ 
sorah Finalis, found in nearly all the printed editions at the end of the 
various books, indicates the number of chapters, verses, the middle 
point of the book, full and defective spellings, and abnormally written 
letters. On account of its obscure terminology and extreme brevity, 
the Masoretic sign language is a studj r in itself. 


TAXES Q'DO 

ft k 

Before the establishment of the kingdom in Eretz Yisrael, when 
there was as yet no army and no royal court to support, the Sanctu¬ 
ary (Mishkan) and the priesthood were maintained by the tithes and 
other offerings. After the establishment of the kingdom, revenues for 
its support were obtained from various sources. During the reign of 
Solomon, the people were oppressed by taxation; this burden was the 
immediate cause of the division of the kingdom. The people pleaded 
with king Rehoboam, son of Solomon: “Your father made our yoke 
heavy. Now therefore lighten the hard service of your father and his 
heavy yoke upon us, and we will serve you” (I Kings 12:4). The in¬ 
experienced young king refused to yield to their request, saying; 
“Whereas my father laid upon you a heavy yoke, I will add to your 
yoke. My father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions” (12:11). This response precipitated the revolt of the 
ten northern tribes. 

The first poll tax <n7u7un OB) mentioned in the Torah was the 
levy of half a shekel imposed on all men after the exodus from Egypt: 
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“Everyone who is included in the census must pay a half-shekel . .. 
everyone of twenty years or more.. . The rich shall not give more, 
iind the poor shall not give less, than the half-shekel (Exodus 30:14-15) 
In addition to the half-shekel (9j?Pn mtna> tax, imposed annually 
on rich and poor alike for the maintenance of the Temple, the citizens 
had to provide for the maintenance of the government and the support 
of the poor; when they were subject to a foreign ruler, they had to 

pay tribute to him. 

After the destruction of the Temple, the half-shekel levy for the 
upkeep of the Sanctuary was converted by the Roman authorities 
into the so-eallcd Fiscus Judaicus, which continued to be collected 
with great harshness until the fourth century. The collectors visited 
each town of Judea annually at a fixed time, and in foreign countries, 
in the Diaspora, places were designated where the Fiscus Judaicus 
was to be paid. Many tried to avoid paying this Fiscus Judaicus , the 
shame of which was unbearable to some. 

The Mishnah lists tax gatherers among murderers and robbers (Ne- 
darim 3:4), The publicans, who under the Romans contracted to 
gather taxes in the provinces and to supervise subordinates empowered 
with squeezing as much public revenue as possible from the people, 
reserved a good margin of profit for themselves. They erected toll gates 
on roads and at hridges; they collected duty on goods carried to mar¬ 
ket, and on merchandise transported from one town to another; they 
taxed many such common articles, as salt. Hence they were among those 
despised by the sages and were grouped among the worst sinners. 


TRACTATES DVD DO 

■ ft* 

4 *■ 

The talmudic tractates are called massekhtoth (H1TDD&) from the 
biblical word H2DD (massekheth) denoting web, texture (Judges 
16:13-14). The Mishnah comprises sixty-three tractates, each of 
which is divided into chapters and paragraphs. The same applies to 
the Tosefta. Each massekhia or tractate is named after the principal 
subject with which it deals. Examples: Massekhia Berakhoih, Mas¬ 
sekhia Shabbath, Massekhia Sanhedrin. The Hebrew name massekheth 
is interchangeable with the Aramaic equivalent massekhia. 

The Babylonian Talmud, known as Talmud Basli, has Gemara on 
thirty-seven massekhtoth (tractates); the Palestinian Talmud, known 
as Talmud Yerushalmi , has Gemara on thirty-nine massekhtoth. Seder 
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ZeraHm , for example, is without Gemara , with the exception of its 
first tractate Berakhoth. A large part of the contents of the tractates 
without Gemara is discussed in other tractates. The Ethics of thr 
Fathers, or Mishnah Avoth has no Gemara in either Talmud. 

The Minor Massekhtoth (m3Dp fiirQDB) are the extra-canonical 
tractates which are included in the editions of the Babylonian Talmud 

L" 

in the form of addenda. They are: 1) Avolhct 1 Rabbi Xathan, 2) Sofrim, 
3} Evel Rabbathi or Massekheth Semaholh on mourning, 4) Kallah on 
marital relations, 5) Derekh Eretz Rabbah, 6) Derekh Eretz Zuta, 7) GY- 
rim T 8) Kuthim, 9) Avadim, 10) Sefer Torah, 11) TejiUin, 12) Tsitsith, 
13) Mezuzah. The Minor Tractates are of a later date than the rest 
c f the Talmud. Ore of the sayings contained in Derekh Eretz Rabbah 
is quoted in the Palestinian Talmud as foun \ in Derekh ha-Arctz. 


MESILLATII YESIIARIM 

* ^ I » t * 

I * * 

TheM esillath Yesharim (Patli of the Upright) by Rabbi Moses Hayvim 
Luzzatto (1707-1747) is a classic in contemporary Hebrew literature. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century it was adopted as the ethical 
text of the Moralist Movement founded by Rabbi Israel Salanter. 

According to the thinking of Rabbi Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, who 
was an ardent follower of the mystic teachings of the Kabbalah anti 
a thorough master of biblical Hebrew, good conduct is the road (n 
God. In order to find out what good conduct is, one must study and 
then try to follow the guidance offered by sage and saint. 

His Mesillath Yesharim became a favorite pocket-coinpanion with 
all Jewish men striving after the higher life. It starts out with the 
premise that moral conduct is not something naturally given, but. 
rather a stupendous effort to overcome all that thwarts it; it can be 
acquired by training and education. Several random excerpts follow: 

The Torah lays down a general rule: “You shall love your neigh¬ 
bor as yourself”—as yourself, without difference or distinction, with¬ 
out subterfuge or mental reservation, literally as yourself. Lying is a 
most prevalent disease. It exists in various degrees. There are those 
who actually make it their business to tell lies. They go about invent¬ 
ing stories without any foundation in truth, in order to have material 
for gossip or because they wish to be considered clever. There are 
others less corrupt, who are in the habit of introducing some element 
of untruth into everything they say. Such liars are never believed. 
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"The liar is punished by not being believed even when he speakB the 
truth” is a proverbial saying of our sages. 

Pride is an exaggerated sense of our own importance. There is 
the proud man who thinks that because he possesses some superiority, 
everyone should tremble before him. How dare an ordinary man 
speak to him, or ask anything of him! He overwhelms people with 
his arrogant replies, and he scowls all the time. Another behaves as 
though he were hum hie and goes to extremes to display modesty and 
infinite humility, saying to himself: "I am so exalted and so deserving 
of honor, that I need not have anyone do me honor. I can well afford 
to forego visible murks of respect.” This type of humility is soon re¬ 
cognized as insincere, hypoeritical and nothing but pretense. 

"Me who is envious injures only himself. There are people so fool¬ 
ish that when they sec a neighbor in luck, they begin to brood and are 
so upset and distressed that even the good which they possess no 
longer affords them pleasure. Akin to envy is greed, which wears out 
a man’s heart until the day of his death. Even worse than greed is 
the lust for honor. The craving for honor is irresistible. How many 
are t here who would rather starve than engage in work which they 
consider beneath their dignity, for fear that their honor might be com¬ 
promised! They submit to idleness which leads to melancholy, theft, 
and all the cardinal sins, in order not to lower their dignity nor spoil 
what they regard as their reputation. 

In order to possess the trait of cleanness, n man must exert himself 
a great deal; yet it does not require as much effort, as appears on the 
surface. 


NUMBER TERMS D*HSDD 

• t : ■ 

The symbolical use of round numbers occurs frequently in Hebrew 
literature. The sacrednese of the number seven is enhanced by its 
connection with the creation of the world and the institution of the 
Sabbath. The number seven appears in the institution of the seventh 
year of release (ahemitlak), the forty-nine years between jubilees, the 
seven branches of the Menorah, the forty-nine days between Pesak 
and Shavuolh, the seven days of Pesah and of Sukkoth. The number 
ten is reminiscent of the ten generations before the flood and the ten 
generations between Noah and Abraham, the ten plagues in Egypt, 
the ten commandments, the ten divine utterances by which the world 
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was created, the ten trials of Abraham, and the expression: "They 
have put me to the test ten times" (Numbers 14:22). 

The number forty is often used in the Bible. At the time of the 
flood, it rained for forty days; Israel wandered in the wilderness for 
forty years; David and Solomon each reigned for forty years; Elijah 
journeyed for forty days to flee from Jezebel to the mountain of 
God. The number seventy, made up of the factors seven and ten, has 
a symbolical significance. The descendants of the three sons of Noah, 
repopulating the world after the flood, were seventy in number. Ja 
cob came into Egypt with seventy persons; Moses chose seven tv- 
elders to assist him in his duties; Israel was exiled into Babylonia for 
a period of seventy years; the Septuagint version of the Bible was 
prepared by seventy scribes. 

The sages frequently grouped themes of traditional teaching ac¬ 
cording to numbers. Many instances are to be found especially in 
Ethics of the Fathers: "They said three things. .. The world is 
based upon three things. .. Ten miracles were performed for our 
fathers in Egypt, and ten at the Red Sea. . . Ten miracles were done 
for our fathers in the Temple. .. Ten things were created on the eve 
of Sabbath. .. There are seven characteristics of a stupid person, ami 
seven of a wise man. . . There are four characters among men. . . 
There are four dispositions. . . There arc four types of students. . . 
There are four types of contributors to charity. ..” Such numerical 
groupings were an aid to memory. 


MAOZ TSUR TITO 

The hymn Maoz Tsur, or "Rock of Ages,” sung after the kindling of 
the Hanukkah lights, recounts the wonders of the exodus from Egypt 
and the deliverance from Babylonia, Persia, and Syria. It was com¬ 
posed by a thirteenth-century poet, whose name PD "HD) is revealed 
in the acrostic of the initial letters of the five stanzas. 

The tune, bright and stirring, has been regarded as traditional since 
the sixteenth century; it has been identified as an adaptation from an 
old German folksong, widely used among German Jews as early as 
1450. The paraphrase "Rock of Ages” is by Gustav G. Gottheil 
(1827-1903), who was active in the promotion of Zionism in America. 
It has been s ugg ested that the author of Maoz Tsur may have been 
the Mordecai ben Isaac who wrote the Sabbath hymn Mah Yafith. 
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The entire Maccabean struggle, as well as the traditional interpre¬ 
tation of tfanukkah, is summed up in the twenty-four Hebrew words 
of the. fifth stanza, which reads as follows: "Greeks gathered to attack 
me in the llasmonean days. They demolished my towers, and pol¬ 
luted all the oils. From the last remaining flask a miracle was wrought 
for Israel. Men of wisdom decreed eight days for hymns of praise." 


MAOTH IIITTIM 0^11 nljJD 

• * T 

Sinck the days of the Talmud, Maoth Ifittim (wheat money) was 
looked upon as a compulsory community tax collected annually be¬ 
fore the festival of Passover, to provide a supply of matzoth and 
wine for the poor and the needy, enabling them to celebrate the fes¬ 
tival of freedom properly. The term Maoth Hillim has, in the course 
of time, acquired broader significance of assuring a supply of all the 
Passover essentials for the less fortunate. 


MA'AMADOTH HHDJ7D 

t - 

Ma'amad (post) is the name given to a group of representatives of 
the lay people who were deputed to accompany the daily offerings in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. There were twenty-four ma'amadoth in the 
outlying districts, corresponding to the twenty-four divisions of 
priests and Levites who served in the Temple in rotation each for one 
week. But the entire division of priests, Levites and lay representa¬ 
tives could not be expected to go to Jerusalem each time; it was there¬ 
fore arranged that those who remained at home should gather in their 
respective cities and towns on the days they were supposed to be in 
the Temple. The ma'amadoth throughout the land held services dur¬ 
ing the time coinciding with the time of sacrifice in the Temple ( Sha - 
harith, Musaf, Minhah). 

This is the origin of the synagogue, in whieh the various daily ser¬ 
vices arc called by the names made familiar in the routine of the Tem¬ 
ple. Those who went up to the Temple to represent the lay Israelites 
not only witnessed the offering of public and private sacrifices, but 
four times daily held a service of their own, consisting of Torah read¬ 
ings and prayers. The same type of service was held by the ma'ama- 
doth in the various towns. Hence the name ma'amadoth which has 
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been given to an anthology of biblical and talmudic passages, tin- 
reading of which is prescribed seriatim for each day of the week, 
respectively. 

All of Israel was divided into twenty-four sections. The priests 
and Levitcs within each section formed each a special division or 
miskmar (Numbers 18:1-7), which had to do service in the Temple of 
Jerusalem one full week every half year ; forty-eight weeks of the year 
were thus distributed between twenty-four divisions, the remaining 
weeks being festival weeks ( Pesah, Shavuotk, Sukkoth) during which 
all Israel made pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Exodus 34:23). Owing to 
the multitude of the visitors and their offerings, the priests of all di¬ 
visions had to be present. Josephus estimates a staggering total pres¬ 
ence of about three million pilgrims (IFars, 6:424). 

Every division of priests was subdivided into seven smaller group.", 
or families CT113X ’D3), each of which had to serve one dav of the 
week assigned to the respective division (Chronicles 24:4-18). The 
representative laymen, who witnessed the sacrificial rites, recited pray¬ 
ers on behalf of those left at home. They, like the priestlj r division 
to which they were attached, had to change every week. They 
were known as *TByfi ’ITJX, while the priests were referred to as ’tPlK 
"101PB (men of the lay post and men of the guard, respectively). The 
subdivisions of priests, doing one day’s service, were called D’3 ’0JK 
3X (men belonging to a family). 


MA'ARIV JTO-ll? 

* ■ « F 4 « 

* * 

The evening service, known as Ma'ariv or Arvith, does not correspond 
to any sacrifice in the Temple, since the offering of sacrifices occurred 
only twice a day, morning and afternoon (shaharith and MinhQh). 
For this reason, the Shemoneh Esreh was omitted from the evening 
service in talmudic times and in a greater part of the geonic period. 
To replace the Eighteen Benedictions of the Amidah prayer, eighteen 
scattered verses, each mentioning the name of God, were introduced 
at the end of Ma'arw, 

According to Mafuor Yilry (page 7S), this passage, beginning with 
□9iy9 r n *|n3 f was arranged by the heads of the Babylonian Aca- 
emies. It is followed by hal i-Kaddish because at one time it marked 
the end of the evening service, as may be seen from the ninth-centurv 
Siddur of liav Amram Gaon. Maimonides, however, asserts that 
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since the Jews everywhere have consented to recite the evening prayer 
regularly, it is equivalent to an obligation ( hornh ). By prayer he 
means the .Shemoneh Esreh. 

The controversy in the Talmud as to whether the evening prayer is 
optional or obligatory refers to the Shemoneh Esreh and not to the 
Shema, which it is obligatory to recite morning and evening. Since 
the Ma'ariv prayer was considered by some talmudic authorities to be 
optional, the Shemoneh Esreh is not repeated by the leader and the 
Keduahah is not recited in the evening. 

The time for the ^fa , aril' service begins w’hen three stars arc visi¬ 
ble in the skies; it usually follows immediately after .\finhah in the 
synagogue, to avoid the trouble of a second gathering of a congrega¬ 
tional quorum or minyan of ten adult males. The time may be ex¬ 
tended to midnight, and in ease of an emergency until the rise of 
dawn (Berakhoth 1:1). 

On Friday evening, the Ma'ariv service is preceded by Kabbalalh 
Shabhath, consisting of six psalms symbolizing the six working days 
of the week, and Psahn 92 in honor of the Sabbath. I'efcu Itahum is 
then omitted because, as a day of joy, the Sabbath is not to be disturb¬ 
ed with supplications for merciful pardon of sin and iniquity. 

On Saturday night, called ri 31 P ’KTCIQ {Motzal Shaltbalh —the out¬ 
going of the Sabbath), Afa'ariv is preceded by Psalms 144 and 07. 
Psalm 144 is a prayer for protection. The panlmist marvels at the 
thought that God who is so great should condescend to care for man 
who is so insignificant. The short and joyful Psalm 67 expresses the 
idea that the divine goodness to Israel reveals God also to the other 
nations on earth and calls forth their praise and their worship. Then 
the regular Ma'ariv service begins with Dim K1711, two verses (Psalm 
78:38; 20:10) consisting of thirteen words, held by some to correspond 
to the thirteen attributes of divine mercy (Exodus 34:6-7). 

Immediately following the Shemoneh Esreh prayer on Motzai Shab- 
bath. Psalm 91 is recited. The Talmud describes this psalm as a 
song against evil occurrences (O’yiS TIP). It speaks of the safe¬ 
ty of those who trust in God amid the perils of their journey through 
life. The number of verses of this psalm is equivalent to the numerical 
value of 310 (17), alluding to a “good’* week. The number seventeen 
is reached by repeating the last verse (“With long life will I satisfy 
him, and will show him my saving power”). 

In the entire Psalm 91, the letter 1 ( = 7) is not found. This psalm 
is omitted seven times each year, when festivals occur during the en- 
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suing week. The reason given for its omission is that it is preceded 
by the verse: "Prosper the work of our hands for us” (Psalm 90:17), 
and work is not permissible during the seven sacred festivals of the 
year. The passage (Flip TiDKl and "|? jrPl then follow, just to prolong 
the service connected with the outgoing of the Sabbath (natF ’NX 10), 
thus expressing the Jewish reluctance to part from Queen Sabbath 
and from the m’fl’ nfitM (additional soul), the festive cheerfulness 
that accompanies the Sabbath. 


CAVE OF MACHPELAH ("PSD&H 

t '■ : — - t : 

The cave acquired by Abraham for use as a hereditary burial place 
(Genesis 23:17-20) is found in a locality that was called Machpolah 
at Hebron, nineteen miles south of Jerusalem* According to some 
authorities, the present mosque standing over the cave is successor of 
a magnificent structure erected by Herod* It is most religiously 
guarded by the Arabs, who regard Abraham as the founder of their 
race through Ishmael. Entrance is forbidden to non-Moslems unless 
they secure permission under special circumstances* The foundations 
of the building that surrounds the cave date bac to the period of the 
Second Temple* 

The cave consists of two storeys, hence it is referred to as a double 
cave. Visitors are permitted entrance only to the upper storey r where 
“there is little to see except counterfeit tombs . n One European, an 
Italian architect succeeded at the risk of his life in entering the lower 
cavern* “He noticed there sarcophagi of white stone . . * in striking 
corroboration of the statement of Josephus, that these were of fair 
marble, exquisitely wrought*” Benjamin of Tudelu, twelfth-century 
traveler, relates n is Itinerary: “At Hebron there is a large place of 
worship, which was previously a Jewish synagogue. The natives 
erected there six sepulchers, which they tell foreigners are thos^ of 

the patriarchs and their wives. * *” 

It is generally admitted that the cave of Machpelah, the original 
burying-place of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and 
Leah, is in the area of the great mosque at Hebron, one of the oldest 
continuously inhabited towns in Palestine, Abraham is closely as¬ 
sociated with Hebron, as Isaac is with Beersheba, and Jacob with 
Bethel, the town mentioned in the Bible more frequently than any 
other except Jerusalem* 
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maase bereshith rrtfRia niyytj 

* « 

The biblical account of the creation, referred to as Maasi Bereshith, 
and the prophetic description of the chariot-throne in Ezekiek 1:1-28, 
called Maasi Merkavah, are spoken of in the Mishnah as mystic spec¬ 
ulations which must not be transmitted to any individuals other than 
those showing themselves worthy, and never more than one or two at 
a time (f lap Rah 2:1). The exact nature of Maasi Bereshith and M aasi 
Merkavah is not known, but Maim on ides is of the opinion that these 
mysterious doctrines denote physics and metaphysics, respectively. 
Since he discusses these very subjects in his Guide for the Perplexed, 
he informs us that, in keeping with the instructions of the talmudic 
sages, he must not be expected to offer more than bare allusions, 
scattered among other suhjects which he explains. 

He writes: “You must not suppose that these mysteries are known 
to anybody completely. By no means. . . With those who never see 
light at all, namely the multitudes of the people, we have nothing to 
do in this book. . . Heaven knows, I hesitated long before writing 
this book, because it contains unknown matters, never before treated 
by any Jewish writer in the Galuth” {Guide, Introduction). According 
to Maimonidos, the story of creation in Genesis contains a treatment 
of theoretical physics. Similarly, the first and tenth chapters of 
the book of Ezekiel contain allusions to profound ideas of theology 
and metaphysics. 


GOOD WORKS DWO 

4 t ^4 

V 

Jewish ethics finds the aims of life in the teachings of Judaism. It 
lays great stress on reverence for parents, respect for the aged, chas¬ 
tity, charity, honesty and truthfulness. Stealing, flattery, falsehood 
and oppression—even the withholding of a man’s wages so much as 
overnight—are banned. Talebearing, gossip and unkind insinuation 
are prohibited, as is hatred of one's neighbor in one's heart. The 
dumb animal has claims upon the kindly help of man, even though it 
belongs to one’s enemy. Care for the weak, regard for the rights of 
others, love for fellow men and mercy for the beast are the virtues 
taught by Judaism. As a child of God, man has duties toward him¬ 
self as well as toward his fellow man. Hence, he is in duty bound to 
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preserve his health as well as that of others. The world is good and 
life is precious, for both are the creation of God who is the course of 
all goodness and morality. 

The book of Tobit, written some two centuries before the common 
era, contains the golden rule: “Do not do to anyone else what you 
hate” (4:15). The entire talmudic system of ethics is based on human¬ 
itarian rules of conduct. Hillel pronounced the golden rule as the 
cardinal principle of the Torah. Rabbi Akiva declared: “Whatever 
you hate to be done to you do not to your neighbor; hence, do not 
hurt him; do not speak ill of him; do not reveal his secrets to others; 
let his honor and his property be as dear to you as your own” (Avoth 
d’Rabbi Nathan). Benevolence is included in the Jewish idea of 
righteousness, since the owner of property has no right to withhold 
from the poor their share; if he does, he acts like an idolater, or like 
a thief. 

The talmudic sages assert that God punishes those who do not 
abide by their word (Bava Metzia 4:2). “He who deviates from the 
truth is like one who worships an idol instead of the God of truth” 
(Sanhedrin 92a). “One should be careful not to deviate from the 
truth even in conventionalities or in fun” (Kethubboth 17a; Sukkoth 
46b). “God hates him who speaks with his tongue what he does not 
mean in his heart” (Pesahim 113b). “It is forbidden to take advan¬ 
tage of the ignorance of any fellow man, Jew or non-Jew” (Hullin 94a). 
“No one can be called righteous before God unless he is good to his 
fellow man” (Kiddushin 40a). 

Obscene speech (nibbvl pch) is regarded as a most detestable trait 
(Shabbath 33a). The name for marriage in Hebrew, kiddushin = con¬ 
secration, eonveys the idea of the holiness of the marriage relation. 
God placed the reverence and honor due to parents in the same cate¬ 
gory as those due to himself, since parents are for the child the repre¬ 
sentatives of God (Kiddushin 30b). In this spirit are written numerous 
ethical works (* ifri musar) that have come down from the ancient 
and medieval periods of Jewish history. 


TITHES ni“)55WO 

1 

Unlike all others in Israel, the Levites and priests were not to own 
hereditary land; in the allotment of the land of Israel they received 
no portion of it, except certain cities which were assigned to them for 
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their residence. Hence, the Torah tells us: "To the Levites I have 
assigned all tithes in Israel as their heritage for the service they per¬ 
form in the sanctuary” (Numbers 18:21). The term ma‘a*er (tithe) 

denntes a tenth part. 

Three categories of tithe are mentioned in the Torah: 1) first tithe 
which must be given to I.cvites, who, in their turn, must give a tenth 
of it (terumah) as a contribution to the priests; 2) second tithe which 
I he owner must consume in Jerusalem (Deuteronomy 14:22-27); 
3) poorman's tithe which takes the place of the second tithe in the 
third and sixth year of the seven-year cycle culminating in the sab¬ 
batical year. 

The actual second tithe of produce could be converted into money, 
plus a fifth of its value, and reconverted into food in Jerusalem (Deut¬ 
eronomy 14:24-27). The three tithes are called in Hebrew: ma’aser 
rishon , ma‘ascT sheni, ma'aser ‘ant, respectively. 

The lay Israelites were required to contribute terumah (gifts to the 
priests) from the fruits of their fields before they paid their tithes 
to the I.cvites. The priest’s share of the crop, though known as teru¬ 
mah gedolah, had no prescribed limit; the smallest quantity would 
suffice. The Invite’s contribution to the priest, however, consisted of 
a tenth part of the tithe he received; it was called terumath ma'aser 
or ma'asrr min ha-ma'axer. 

The sages asserted that the lay Israelite who contributed to the 
priests one-fortieth of his crop as terumah (fcrfolah showed himself to 
be a generous person; on the other hand, one who contributed only 
one sixtieth proved himself to he of a niggardly type; the average per¬ 
son would contribute one-fiftieth. 

It has been observed that the history of the European peasants 
would have been a happier one had the priesthood been debarred from 
ownership of land. 


BIBLE COMMENTATORS tODDH '"ISD 

tI : ■ - ** : t : 

The Jewish commentators of the Bible, who regarded the Book of 
Books as an inexhaustible storehouse of wisdom to which one can al¬ 
ways resort for guidance and inspiration, frequently read into the text 
the knowledge which they derived from a variety of sources. They 
made use of Talmud and Midrash, philosophy and mysticism for a 
deeper understanding of the biblical message. The fourfold method 
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of Bible interpretation, known as pardes (0"*nD) from the initials of 
HD B?m tDT DPD, consisted of the literal, allegorical, homiletical 
and mystical construction ascribed to the scriptural text by exposi¬ 
tors of various bents. The general rule, however, was not to admit 
any interpretation that was incompatible with the plain meaning of 
the passage (1D1PD ’TS XXV X*lj?»n J'K). 

Rashi (1040-1105), who had an encyclopedic knowledge of talmud- 
ic-midrashic literature and a brilliant gift of both clarity and terse¬ 
ness, selected gems from the Midrash and inserted them with matchless 
skill in his famous commentary on the Torah. His exposition of the 
Torah in particular became the most popular and widely used. “What 
made for the popularity of his commentary was its intermediate atti¬ 
tude between the traditional interpretation of the rabbis and the more 
modern rational exegesis. .. Interspersed in Rashi’s commentary arc 
renditions of difficult Hebrew words and phrases in French. . . Rashi’s 
commentary was excerpted in Latin by the apostate Nicholas de Lyra 
(died 1340) whose Postillae Perpetuae, printed in 1471-2, exercisrd a 
potent influence on Luther’s translation of the Bible” (Margolis). 

Ibn Ezra (1092-1167), profound scholar, poet and philosopher, who 
traveled extensively away from Spain, where he had lived until 1140, 
has been described as a born wanderer. He journeyed through North 
Africa to Italy, France and England, “sojourning everywhere, com¬ 
posing works and laying bare the secrets of knowledge.” Ibn Ezra's 
appearance in the Provence was heartily welcomed, as reported a 
hundred and fifty years later by a scholar of France who describes the 
indelible impression made by Rabbi Abraham ibn Ezra (y*DK“I): 
“Our fathers told us of the joy with which the great of our land, its 
pious men and rabbis, received Ibn Ezra when his wanderings brought 
him to them. He opened the eyes of the inhabitants of these regions, 
and wrote for them commentaries and other works.” Ibn Ezra’s com¬ 
mentaries, replete with references to older Bible scholars, arc for the 
most part written in a succinct and at times ohscure style. They are 
largely concerned with questions of diction, grammar, and the exact 
intention of the text; they testify throughout to an exquisite percep¬ 
tion of the biblical Hebrew and the subject matter. Though his in¬ 
fluence extended primarily to scholars, his popularity was second only 
to that of Rashi (Rabbi Shclomo Yitzljaki) as Bible commentator. 

Rashbam (Rabbi Shemuel ben Meir), Rashi’s grandson (1085-1174), 
in his commentary on the Torah, placed emphasis on the peshat (plain 
meaning) of the text, often differing from his grandfather’s exposition. 
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The aged Rashi confessed to his grandson, the Raahbam, that he would 
have liked to revise his own commentary in accordance with the newer 
interpretations making their appearance daily. Like his grandfather, 
Rabbi Samuel ben Meir, lived in France and was a Talmud commen¬ 
tator. He completed Rashi’s commentary on Bava Bathra and Pc- 
sal)im, though he was unable to match his grandfather’s concise style. 

Ramban (Rabbi Moshe ben Nal)man), generally referred to as 
Nabmanides (1194-1270), was born in Spain, where he became known 
as an illustrious talmudic authority and Bible commentator. He died 
in Eretz Yisrael at the age of seventy-six. His principal work, a com¬ 
mentary on the Torah, contains halakhic interpretations, ethieal les¬ 
sons, kabbalistic allusions, as well as literal explanations in which he 
frequently disagrees with either Rashi or I bn Ezra. Nabmanides pro¬ 
fessed great respect for Maimonides and defended him against the 
anti-Mnimonists. In his opinion, Maimonides' Guide for the Perplexed 
was intended not for those of unshaken belief, but for those who had 
been led astray by the teachings of the Greek philosophers. It has 
been noted that Nabmanides represented Judaism from the side of 
emotion and feeling, as Maimonides did from the viewpoint of reason 
and logic. 

Sforno (Rabbi Ovadiah ben Yaakov), Italian physician and Bible 
commentator (1475-1550), who taught lleuchlin Hebrew in Rome and 
founded a yeshivah in Bologna, became known chiefly for his commen¬ 
tary on the Torah, which is marked by wide learning and deep insight. 
Primarily interested in discovering the plain meaning, he rejects mys¬ 
tical interpretations, making use of every opportunity to develop the 
ethical implications of the biblical text. 

Redak (Rubbi David Kimbi), the author of a masterly Hebrew 
grammar and dictionary {Mikhlol and Sefer ha-Sharashim), was born 
in Narbonne and died in Narbonne (1160-1235). His commentary on 
both the Prophets and the Psalms was translated from Hebrew into 
Latin, during the Renaissance period, for the benefit of non-Jewish 
students of the Bible. Kimhi's influence may be traced in every line 
of the King James Bible translation, as well as many other versions. 
He was on the side of Maimonides in the controversy on the study 
of philosophy. 

Ralbag (Rabbi Levi ben Gershon), commonly known as Gersonides 
(1288-1344), was philosopher, mathematician, astronomer, and Bible 
commentator, who practised medicine. Like Maimonides, he excelled 
in mathematics, was a great talmudic scholar and an extreme ration- 
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alist. He is known mainly for his Milhamolh Adonai (Battles of the 
Lord), in six books, on theology, astronomy, and philosophy. Ilis 
commentaries on most of the biblical books presented his philosophy 
in a more moderate form. Though the Ralbag enjoyed widespread 
popularity, he was often severely criticised for his outspoken observa¬ 
tions and opinions. His religious philosophy was supplementary to 
Maim on ides’ presentation of Judaism. Rabbi Levi ben Gershon is 
also widely known as Gersonides or son of Gershon. 

The popular Bible commentary Metsudath David was begun by 
Rabhi David Altschuler and completed by his son Rabbi Yeljiel Hil- 
lel Altschuler, who lived in Yavorov, Galicia, at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. This commentary consists of two parts: 1) YPT miX3 
(Fortress of David), a lucid exposition of the biblical text; and 
2) miXO (Fortress of Zion), a glossary explaining difficult words 
as they occur. This commentary does not eover the Pentateuch, but 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa {Kdhuvim). 

The Bible commentary known as Malbim (D* , 3?fi) was written by 
Rabbi Meir Leib ben Yehiel Michael (1809-1879), who held office as 
rabbi in several Russian, Roumanian, and German towns. At Bucha¬ 
rest, his opposition to the reform movement led to his imprisonment. 
He spent his last years at Konigsberg. His commentary is replete 
with interesting thoughts concerning the unity of Torah she-bc'al 
peh and Torah ahc-bikhthav, the written and the oral Torah. Special 
significance is attached to each biblical synonym, so that the biblical 
text in its entirety is made meaningful to the students. 


TALMUD COMMENTATORS "HD^Dn 'EhED 

* — ™ -i * « ^ i 

4 V ■ i 

Many commentaries were written on the Babylonian Talmud prior 
to the eleventh century. They were the chief sources used by Rashi 
(1040-1105), whose masterly commentary on thirty tractates of the 
Talmud eclipsed all of them. Every edition of the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud contains Rashrs commentary. Nowhere is the Baby Ionian Tal¬ 
mud studied without Rashi. His commentary on Bava Batina and 
Pesaljim, left unfinished, was completed by his grandson Rabbi Samuel 
ben Meir (0*3EH), who excelled in learning and lucidity but lacked 
the terseness, coherence and cogency of Rashi. The Rashbam, who 
supplemented Rashi’s work to some extent by writing a commentary 
on the Torah according to the primary type of biblical interpretation, 
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known as peshat or literal meaning, was guided by his fine sense of 
Hebrew diction and his intuitive knowledge of Hebrew grammar. 

Similar to the Rashbam’s commentary on Bava Bathra and Pesaljim 
is that of Rabbi Nissim Gerondi of the fourteenth century, known as 
T'T (Ran), on the tractate Xedarim. The surname Gerondi is indicative 
of persons whose families originated in Gerona, northern Spain. The 
foremost halakhist of his time, he wrote also a commentary on the 
tractate Niddah as well as responsa and commentaries on the writings 
of Alfasi ( r p*l). He was a talmudist, astronomer and physician, who 
played an important part in the Jewish community of Barcelona, 
where he was referred to as Magister Nescim. 

The commentaries on the Babylonian Talmud have been classified 
as: 1) pMishim (n’PWQ), running commentaries accompanying the 
text; 2: tosafoth <niDOW>, additions to Rashi’s commentary; 3) hid- 
dushim (D’pnm elucidations on certain passages of the talmudictext; 
unci 1) marginal glosses dlin in). The tractates that are included in Mo'ed 
ami Xashim, which turned into special subjects of study and instruc¬ 
tion owing to their particularly religious contents, have been more 
frequently commentated than Seder Kodashim, for example, which 
deals with tlx; sacrificial system and all that concerns the Temple of 
the distant past. 

Following are the titles of several best known commentaries on a 
variety of tractates, in addition to such works on the Talmud as were 
written by Ramban, Meiri, Rashba, and Maharam Lublin. 

Rtrush Rabbenu Hananel (?KHn im PITS), by Rabbi Hananel 
ben Hushiel, Xorth African talmudist of the eleventh century (990- 
1055). This commentary, on Seder Mo'ed and Seder Xezikin (except 
Bava Bathra), is distinguished for its brevity and clarity. It is print¬ 
ed on the outer margins of the standard editions of Talmud Bavli. 

Yam shel Shelomo (na?P ?P D'), by Rabbi Solomon Luria, known 
as ?'P*iriD (M aharshal), who also wrote tfokhmaih Shelomo (nO?P JlMf!) 
on nineteen tractates. The Maharshal (1510-1573) headed the Yeshi- 
vah at Lublin and was one of the greatest talmudic authorities. 

Shiflah Mekubbetseth (DX31pQ HD’P), by Rabbi Bezalel Ashkenazi 
of sixteenth-century Jerusalem. It is a valuable collection of commen¬ 
taries on most of the Talmud, assembled from medieval sources and 
entitled Asefath Zekenim (D'lpt J1D0N). 

Maharsha (X'Pina), by Rabbi Samuel Edels (1555-1631). The full 
title of the Maharsha’s principal work is tfiddushi Halakholh va- 
Aggadoth (11111X1 JllD?n 'Pll'ri). It is replete with clarifications of 
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talmudic passages that appear to be contradictory and difficult, and 
contains rational interpretations of aggadic statements. 

Tsclah (n"?S=n’n VBtf jm by Rabbi Ezekiel Landau (1713- 
1793), known by the title of his responsa, 71 “1171*3 yili ( Noda Bihudah), 
who was the rabbi of the Prague community. 

Haggahoth (11171371), by Rabbi Elijah Vilna-Gaon (1720-1797), glosses 
and elucidations on both Talmud Bavli and Talmud Yerushalmi. 

Hathc.m Sojer IBID Dnn = nS10 TlffD min ’PITri), by Rabbi Moses 
Schreiber (1762-1839), who founded the famous Yeshivah at Press- 
burg, Slovakia. Consisting of six volumes, the Hatkam Sofer contains 
both responsa and hiddushim. 

Pahad Yitzhak (j?n¥* *1719), by Rabbi Isaac Lampronti of Ferrara. 
Italy (1679-1756), who was physician, rabbi, and head of the Yeshi- 
vah at Ferrara. His talmudic encyclopedia Pahad Yitzhak is especi¬ 
ally valuable for its countless quotations from the unpublished works 
of Italian rabbis. Embracing the entire field of talmudic learning, the 
Pahad Yitzhak has all the halakhic material arranged alphabetically. 


GRAVE MONUMENT <"0X0 

T - - 

The Torah tells us that Jacob erected a monument {matzevah) over 
Rachel's grave, “and this matzevah marks Rachel's grave to this day" 
(Genesis 35:20). Rachel's tomb has been one of the holy places in 
Eretz Yisrael throughout the centuries. In II Samuel 18:18 we an* 
told that Absalom, during his lifetime, erected a matzevah for himself 
because he had no son to keep up the memory of his name, “and it is 
called to this day Yad Avshalom” (Absalom's monument). 

The Mishnah (Shekalim 2:5) mentions a nefesh (monument) built, 
over a person's grave, though there is a talmudic statement to the 
effect that “no monuments should be put up for the upright, because 
their oft-repeated words are their memorial CD’pHlt? nilPDJ pFiy 
milDl JH ]7\ J71HD7). According to Rabbi Isaac Luria, however, the 
matzevah has a lofty spiritual significance. 

The custom of setting up the tombstone after the first twelve 
months is explained by the fact that the dead are not forgotten with¬ 
in the first year. Originally, in Eretz Yisrael, ossuaries and sarco¬ 
phagi were used in place of tombstones in the catacombs and tomb 
caves; they bore brief inscriptions, indicating the name of the deceased 
and that of his father. 
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Gradually, the inscriptions have been extended to include the date 
of death and words of praise, marking the love and the esteem in 
which the deceased was held by those who mourn his departure. Dur¬ 
ing the medieval period the inscriptions were phrased in modest terms. 
Habhi Jonathan Eibeschiitz (1090-1764), one of the greatest talmudic 
scholars of his time, composed the following epitaph for himself: 
"Every passer-hy should see what is engraved here. The man who 
stood as a model .. . returned to dust. Pray, take it to heart to re¬ 
pent sincerely. .. Learn to despise vaing'ory, and flee from it .. 


MATZAH nSD 

T “ 

The unleavened bread, eaten during the eight days of Pesah , is made 
from flour and water, kneaded hastily and baked quickly in order to 
prevent all fermentation. The separate cakes known as matzolh are 
perforated to keep them from rising in the baking, and then put one 
at a time into the oven. 

The matzah, symbolizing the haste with which the people of Israel 
had to leave Egypt, is rich in ethical significance. It reminds us of 
the poverty and affliction of our forefathers while under the yoke of 
tyrants. It is simultaneously the symbol of servitude and of liber¬ 
ation. It also serves as a reminder of poverty-stricken fellow men 
whom it is our duty to help. It is the bread of those who are in a state 
of stress and hardship (lehem 'em), who cannot wait long for sustain¬ 
ing aid. Since t he offering of leaven on the altar is forbidden (Leviticus 
2:11), the unleavened bread alludes to the purity of heart, essentially 
connected with bringing a sacrifice, as opposed to the fermenting 
leaven which is a symbol of decay. 

On the Seder nights of Pesah, the three matzolh used are styled Ko- 
hen, Levi, Yisrael; they arc also referred to as mitzvolh (precepts) be¬ 
cause, in Hebrew, the plural of both matzah and mitzvah happens to 
consist of the same consonants and is spelled mSD. Two of the three 
Seder matzoth represent the lehem mishneh (Exodus 16:22) used on 
Sabbaths and festivals; the third represents the lehem t oni (bread of 
poverty); hence it is broken in two. 

The matzah shemurah (guarded matzah) is specially prepared from 
wheat watched from the moment of harvesting so that no moisture 
should touch it. For the matzah shemurah , every process must be 
under the strict supervision of observant Jews. 
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In the plural, the term mitzvoth (divine precepts) signifies specific, 
commands contained in the Torah, and is used biblically as a synonym 
of toroth, kukkim, mishpatim, edolh * In talmudic terminology, mHz- 
voth is the general term for the divine commandments, computed to be 
613* They are classified as being either affirmative or negative: 365 
negative precepts, corresponding to the 365 days of the solar year; 
and 248 affirmative precepts, corresponding in number to the parts 
of the human body (Makkoth 23b)* 

611 mitzvoth , numerically equaling mifl, are said to have been given 
through Moses; while the first two commandments of the Decalogue 
were given directly by God at Mount Sinai. Many of these laws are 
classified as being bound up with the land of Israel and concern kings, 
priests, Levites, nazirites, sacrificial offerings, agricultural regulations, 
ritual cleanliness. These are referred to as ^HKa nvi?nn flllXB, The 
mitzvoth are further divided into duties between man and God (QTX pa 
Dips?) and duties between man and his fellow man man? DIR pa). 

In addition to t-h e mitzvoth, designed for the people of Israel alone, 
the Torah contains seven precepts wdiich are incumbent on all human 
beings, descendants of Noah. The seven Noachian preceptp arc: 
1) to establish courts of justice, 2) to refrain from idolatry, 3) blas¬ 
phemy, 4) incest, 5) murder, 6) robbery, and 7) eating flesh cijt from 

a living animal (Sanhedrin 5Ga-b)* 

A mitzvah which can be fulfilled only by the transgression of Another 
precept (maya nxan niXB) is deemed unlawful Mitzvah is another 
word for charity* It refers to any particular opportunity to fulfill the 
comprehensive duty of men toward their fellow men. 

According to Jewish tradition, all ethical and moral laws are es¬ 
sentially divine commandments* The first commandment, given to 
Adam, was intended to awaken his moral consciousness. Colloquially, 
the word mitzvah has come to express any act of human kindness* 
Albert Einstein once declared: “With the affairs of human beings, 
knowledge of truth must continually be renewed by ceaseless effort , 
if it is not to be lost* It resemhles a statue of marble which stands in 
the desert and is continually threatened with burial by the shifting 
sand* The hands of service must ever be at work in order that the 
marble continue lastingly to shine in the sun*" Whereupon it has been 
added: “A musician must practise by prearranged schedule, regard- 
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lew of his inclination at the moment. So with the ethical spirit. It 
cannot rely on caprice or chance or mood or convenience. We must 
labor constantly until it becomes second nature in the heart of man. 
Ritual is thus the instrument for giving ethical ideals a grip on our 
conscience.. . A worship service offers the opportunity to sing; the 
Russ over Seder —a chance to reenact a drama; a Havdalah service at 
the dose of the Sabbath—a bit of pageantry not found elsewhere. 
What poetry is to language, ritual is to life .. . even secular groups 
lcel impelled to formalize many of their practices into rites and rit¬ 
uals” (Robert Gordis and David M. Feldman). 


MIKVEH 



T h e Torah requires a purifying bath to remove uncleanness caused 
by leprosy, discharge of semen, menstruation, childbirth, or contact 
with a corpse (Leviticus 12:2; 15:5-13; Numbers 19:19; Deuteronomy 
23:12). Before officiating at the Yom Kippur services, the high priest 
bad to bathe in u mikveh (gathering of water) in order to be ritually 
lit for his tusks. 

The water of a mikt'eh has to come from a natural spring or a river; 
the water entirely loses its effectiveness if it is poured into a vessel; 
it must be running, not drawn <p3)XP O’D). In order to cover the 
entire human body, the mikveh. must have a minumini capacity of 
one hundred and twenty gallons of water, coming from a natural 
spring or from a river that has its source in a natural spring. Some 
authorities forbid the use of a pool which is full of water in the rainy 
seuso and dried up in the summer ( Yad, Mikvaolh 3:1-3). In cities 
where the water-supply comes through underground pipes, many 
technicalities must be observed in the construction of a mikveh, in 
view of the rule that the water contained in the mikveh must not have 
passed through a vessel that can hold objects. 

From ancient times until the present day, the mikveh prescribed for 
special occasions has played a most important part in maintaining 
Jewish family purity (nriSVOri JnjlB). In every Jewish community 
there has always been a mikveh conforming to the requirement of 
Jewish law. 

Maimonides stresses the symbolical significance of ritual baths, 
quoting from Ezekiel 36:25 (“I will pour clean water over you to 
cleanse you from all your uncleanness and from all your idols"). 
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MUKTZEH H^no 
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Observant Jews refrain from handling on the Sabbath anything per¬ 
taining to work, that they may not forget the holiness of the day. 
This precautionary measure is referred to as muktzeh (set aside m 
stored away); it designates all objects the use of which is essentially 
for acts that are forbidden on the Sabbath, such as tools, money, 
candlesticks in which Sabbath candles were lit on Friday at sunset, 
discarded utensils. Wood, stones, metal are considered muktzeh and 
may not be handled if they ave not of permanent use. Muktzeh may 
be touched if it is not moved by the touch. Thus it is forbidden to 
touch a hanging chandelier, since a mere touch may shake it. 

Fruit picked on the Sabbath by a non-Jew is called muktzeh , be¬ 
cause it has involved an act that a Jew is forbidden to perform on the 
Sabbath; so also, fish caught on the Sabbath. Highly expensive ob¬ 
jects, the owner of which is reluctant to use for fear of material loss 
(D’3 flion), are likewise counted as muktzeh (stored away). 

These regulations extend to holy days which differ from the Sabbath 
only in one thing, namely; the cooking of food that is essential on the 
festivals is permitted. Muktzeh regulations belong to the class of rab¬ 
binic enactments designed to preserve the biblical laws, which arc 
described as a protective fence for the Torah (min? T’D). 


MARHESHVAN 

■ 



The eighth month of the Hebrew calendar, counting from Nisan, b 
called Marheshvan, from the Akkadian JBtP mi (eighth month), (lie 
equivalent of the Hebrew ITT, due to the interchange of the 
letters 1 and ft. Hence, the abridged Heshvan is regarded as erroneous. 

The name Marheshvan is not found in the Bible, since it was intro- 
duced after the Babylonian captivity along with the names of the 
other months now in use. The biblical name for Marheshvan is Bui 
(I Kings 6:38—‘TOftl BriTTH Kin m’n). 

It consists of either twenty-nine or thirty days, an extra day being 
occasionally added so as to prevent the next Yam Kippur from occur¬ 
ring on Friday or Sunday and causing thereby great hardship in terms 
of food preparation, since all work would then be prohibited for two 
successive days. 
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Mash shiv ha-Ruai.i 


MARANAN V’RABBANAN 

The Aramaic word mar (master) was used as a synonym of rav in 
addressing the sages of the Talmud. It was a title preceding the name, 
in place of the title 31. The great contemporaries of Rav (Abba Ari- 
kha, founder of the Sura Academy in IlabyIonia) were Mar Samuel 
and Mar Ilkva. Rav Ashi's son (Tavyomi) is designated in the Tal¬ 
mud as Mar bar Rav Ashi. In the geonic period, the terms Mar and 
Rut' together were employed as a title of Babylonian scholars. The 
double title Afar Rav was also combined with the pronominal suffix 
of the first person plural (X131 XJ1B or J1311 pin = our masters and 
teachers). The title ]1B ( maran = our master) was later applied as 
a mark of respect to men like Rabbi Joseph Karo, author of the Shul- 
han Arukh. The title UllO, which originated in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, is said to have developed from |1B. 

Rav Sherira Gaon of the tenth century, in his letter to the commun¬ 
ity of Kairawan in northern Africa, writes to the effect that the title 
'3*1 ( Rabbi) is borne by the sages of Eretz Yisrael, who were ordained 
by the Sanhedrin and received authority to judge in penal cases. The 
title 31 (Rav) belongs to the Babylonian sages, who received their 
ordination in their colleges. The more ancient generations, however, 
which were far superior, had no such titles as Raftitan, Rabin, or Rav . 
Hillcl had not the title Rabban prefixed to his name. This title is not 
met with prior to tbe period of the patriarchate. It was first used by 
Rabban Gamaliel I, Rabban Simeon his son, and Rabban Yohanan 
hen Zakkai, all of whom were presidents of the Sanhedrin. Now the 
order of these titles is as follow's: Rabbi is greater than Rav; Rabban 
is greater than Rabbi; while the simple name, without title, is greater 
than Rabban (Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezra are generally spoken of 
without honorary titles). The term ’31 (rabbi) came into vogue after 
t he destruction of the Second Temple. 


MASHSHIV HA-RUAH 3^0 

T * ” 

From the eighth day of Sukkoth until the first day of Pesah, the sec¬ 
ond benediction of the Amidah prayer is augmented by the addition 
of four words: Biffin V11D1 min 3'tTD (Thou causest the wind to 
blow and the rain to fall). This reference to God’s control of the forces 
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of nature is added in winter, during the rainy season in Eretz Yisrael, 
in connection with the divine power to revive the dead (□'nan .TflO). 
Rain is considered in the Talmud as great a manifestation of the divine 
power (IIVI133) as the resurrection of the dead (Ta'anith 2a), since the 
periodic revival of nature is brought about by means of rain. The 
Sephardim, but not the Ashkenazim, insert a different phrase in the 
summer, namely: ?Bn Tlia in place of min 3'tPQ. 

The insertion of the formula HD13? ")Dai ?D jm (Bestow dew and 
rain for a hlessing), in the ninth benediction of the Shemoneh Esreh , 
is made in winter, from the sixtieth day after the autumnal equinox 
(December 5) until the first day of Pesah. The Mishnah informs us 
that while the praise of God as raingiver is to be inserted in the second 
benediction, the actual petition for rain is added to the ninth benedic¬ 
tion known as hi.rlath ha-shanim (blessing of the years). 


MESSIAH n^Q 

* T 

Originally, the term was applied to any person anointed 
with the holy oil and consecrated to carry out the purposes of God, 
as the high priest or the king (Leviticus 4:3, 5, 16; I Samuel 12:3, 5; 
II Samuel 1:14, 1C)* The title was given to the Persian king Cyrus, 
chosen to liberate Israel from Babylonia (Isaiah 45:1)* 

When David received the divine promise that the throne would re¬ 
main in his family forever (II Samuel 7:13), the title acquired a spe¬ 
cial reference and signified the representative of the royal line of 
David. The prophetic vision of the eventual establishment of the 
divine kingship on earth came to be identified with the restoration of 
Israel under the leadership of the Messiah, the Lord*s anointed. 

The traditional outlook of Judaism is that the Messiah will be the 
dominating figure of an age of universal peace and plenty; through a 
restored Israel* he will bring about the spiritual regeneration of hu¬ 
manity, when all will blend into one brotherhood to perform right¬ 
eousness with a perfect heart; “on that day the Lord shall be One, 
and his name One M (Zechariah 14:9). The Jewish prayers are replete 
with references to the messianic hopes and aspirations. There is 
hardly a prophet of note who does not mention the Messiah and the 
messianic age. 

The prophetic view is that nature itself will be transformed in the 
messianic days, when the power of death will be limited. In the golden 
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a^c of humanity, there will be a return to longevity, and those who 
die at a hundred will be reckoned as but children, prematurely cut off 
fnr their sins. “No sound of weeping, no voice of crying, shall ever lie 
heard in it; no child shall die there anymore in infancy, nor any old 
man who has not lived out his years of life; he who dies youngest lives 

a hundred years. . .” (Isaiah 05:19-20). 

'['he signs heralding the advent of the Messiah at the end of the 
lime of captivity are described in the Mishnah (Sotah 9:15) in such 
terms as these: “With the footprints of the Messiah, insolence will 
increase . . . the vine will yield its fruit but the wine will he costly ... 
scholarship will degenerate, piety will be rejected, and truth will no¬ 
where he found; youth will he impudent . . . and a man’s enemies will 

be the members of his own household.’’ 

A ni id rash ic statement says that three days before the advent of 
llie Messiah, Elijah will appear on the mountains of Israel and ex- 
daim: “O mountains of Israel, how long will you remain waste and 
desolate? ! " Then he will proclaim world peace, and Clod will redeem 

Israel (lVsikta Rahbathi, chapter 35). 

In Mulachi 3:23-4, Elijah is introduced as a type for all times, 
occupying a prominent place in Jewish lore as the prophet who “will 
turn the hearts of fathers to their children and the hearts of children 
to their fathers” lief ore the coming of the great day of the Lord. This 
has led to Elijah's being described in Jewish tradition os the forerun¬ 
ner of the Messiah. 

Since the Messiah may appear at any time and from any parentage, 
Elijah’s name is associated with every circumcision celebration or 
brith milah. The invisible presence of Elijah at the Seder celebration 
is derived from the idea of the Passover of the Future as contrasted 
with the Passover of Egypt. 

Throughout the period of post-biblical Jewish history, numerous 
false nicssiahs made their appearance; they claimed divinity or semi¬ 
divinity, as in the ease of Theudas who, in the year 44, announced to 
his followers his intention to divide the Jordan. The Romans, how¬ 
ever, massacred him and his followers even before his miraculous 
powers could be put to the test. 

The most notorious false messiah was Shabbethai Tzevi (1626- 
1676), who proclaimed himself in 1648 as the rPPB and won wide 
acceptance. Some of his many believers suspended their occupations 
and sold their property in preparation for greeting the messianie era 
in Jerusalem. He was finally arrested and given the alternative of 
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Islam or death* Followed by many of his adherents, he chose Islam. 
The Judeo-Moalem sect of Donmeh, still surviving in Turkey, is the 
offshoot of these converts* 

There is a talmudic statement which reads: “Blasted he the bones 
of those who calculate the end, for when the calculated time comes 
and the Messiah does not appear, people despair of his ever coming' 1 
(Sanhedrin 97b). Hence, Maimonides writes: “All these matters con¬ 
cerning the coming of the Messiah will not be known to anyone until 
they happen* * * In the messianic days there will be no hunger or war, 
no jealousy or strife; prosperity will be universal, and the world's pie- 
dominant occupation will be to know the Lord ,J ( Yad } Melakhim 
12:2, 5). This is based on the prophecy which envisions the eradica¬ 
tion of evil from human society and a corresponding regeneration of 
the rest of creation: “Then the wolf shall live with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid* * ” (Isaiah 11:0-9). 


TABERNACLE 

It:’ 

The portable sanctuary in the form of a tent, set up by Moses in the 
wilderness to accompany the Israelites on their wanderings, is known 
as Mishkan (dwelling) and Ohel Mo'ed (tent of meeting). It consisted 
of the outer court, enclosed by curtains, and the sanctuary proper, 
which was divided by a hanging curtain into two chambers. 

The first chamber, known as the holy place, contained the shulhan 
(table), the menorah (seven-branched candelabrum), and the mizbah 
ha-keLorelh (altar of incense). Only the priests might enter here. The 
second chamber, known as Holy of Holies, was entered once a year by 
the high priest—on Yom Kippur. The Ark of the Covenant, designed 
to hold the two stone tablets, was the only object placed here. 

Four centuries later, King Solomon placed the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant in the First Temple, after the destruction of which there is no 
further record of it. The ark made by Moses contained no image but, 
instead, the tablets of the moral law, signifying the spiritual nature of 
the Jewish religion. 

The Mishkan served as a visible emblem to the people of Israel 
that God dwelt in their midst, being near to all who call upon him 
in truth. According to Maimonides, the main purpose of the sanc¬ 
tuary was to wean the people from idolatry and turn their attention 
towards the one and only God. 
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PROVERBS 

* * * 4 

4 

Tin-: book of Proverbs, together with the books of Job and Ecclesi¬ 
astes, belongs to the Wisdom Literature of the Bible. It contains 
maxims and aphorisms for a better conduct of everyday life. In the 
book of Proverbs, the ideal of life is a composite of honesty, diligence, 
helpfulness toward the distressed and consideration for one’s fellow 
man. The authors of these books, together with the prophets, strive 
to foster nmong the Jewish people a life of uprightness aud seek to 
mitigate the sufferings of oppressed fellow’ men. 

Throughout the book of Proverbs the young man is warned of the 
spiritual and physical consequences of evil conduct. Reverence for 
(iod , as the highest motive for moral duties that are left to conscience, 
is repeated seventeen times here. At the end of the book there is the 
poem which describes the perfect wife, trusted by her husband and 
admired by everyone. She is kind to the poor and gentle to all. She 
is self-respecting and dignified. Husband and children prize her as the 
source of their happiness. 

Some of its teachings are: “Reverence for the Lord is the first thing 
in wisdom. He who controls his tongue is a wise man. A wise man 
listens to advice. Reckless words wound like a sword. He who guards 
his lips guards his life. Wealth won in haute will dwindle. Associate 
with wise men and vou will be wise. 

k" 

“The man who loves his son disciplines him. lie who is kind to the 
poor honors his Maker. A soft answer turns wrath awav. Even a 
fool tnay pass for wise if he says nothing. Reputation is better than 
riches. Do not eat the bread of a niggardly man. Never talk to a fool. 

I >o not rejoice when your enemy falls. 

“(lo seldom to your neighbor’s house, for he may grow tired of you 
and hate you. If your enemy is hungry, give him food; if he is thirsty, 
give him water. Never boast about tomorrow; you never know what 
the day may bring. He who gives to the poor will not come to want. 
A fool gives full vent to his temper. Defend the rights of the poor 
and the needy.” 

Bible students often mention the striking similarities between the 
maxims contained in the book of Proverbs and those found in the wis¬ 
dom literature of the ancient Egyptians as well as the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. Some have gone so far as to say that Proverbs 22:17- 
24:34 represents a Hr brew rendering of the Egyptian collection of 
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Amenemope, a contemporary of the prophet Jeremiah. Others are of 
the opinion that Amenemope wrote his work under the influence of 
Jewish sages and prophets. As to the parallel maxims that are in¬ 
cluded in the Story of Ahikar, the Aramaic version of which dates hack 
to the beginning of the fifth century before the common era, author¬ 
itative scholars have suggested that they stem from Jewish sources. 

In the opinion of some scholars, the similarities do not necessarily 
indicate a conscious borrowing of one source from the other. The 
universality of these general truths makes them applicable to all gen¬ 
erations and environments. By precept and concrete example, the 
ancient teachers seek to establish in our minds an attitude to right 
thinking, correct action and right living. 


MISHNAH HJTO 

t : ' 

The Mishnah, compiled and edited by Rabbi Yohudah ha-Xasi and 
his colleagues at the beginning of the third century, has been defined 
as a deposit of four centuries of Jewish religious and cultural activity 
in Palestine. This collection of Jewish law and ethics, ranking second 
only to the Hebrew Bible (Mikra) and forming the basis of the Tal¬ 
mud, is divided into six parts known as sedarim (orders), each of which 
is subdivided into tractates or books. 

The Mishnah comprises sixty-three tractates, including the most 
popular tractate Avoth (fathers), which deals with the ethical princi¬ 
ples formulated by seventy-two sages mentioned by name. The fa¬ 
thers of Jewish tradition, So f rim and Tannaim, flourished over a 
period of nearly five centuries, from the time of the last prophet to 
the end of the second century. 

The authorities quoted in the Mishnah and the tannai tic-mi drashic 
literature are referred to as Tannaim ( , 3n=rt]lP); the scholars and 
teachers who preceded the tannaitic period are referred to as Sofrim, 
from sefer (book). 

Each of the sixty-three tractates (massekh(oth) of the Mishnah con¬ 
sists of chapters subdivided into paragraphs. There are five hundred 
twenty-four chapters in all, including the sixth chapter of Pirke Avoth, 
which is a later addition. Since the Mishnah is contained in six orders 
(DH1D rmm, it has been customary to call the Talmud, which em¬ 
bodies and interprets the Mishnah, by the name of Shos (D’tP), an 
abbreviation of shishshah sedarim. The Mishnah is arranged as follows: 
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[) Zera'im (seeds), regulations dealing with agriculture; eleven 
tractates, beginning with Bcrakhoth on. benedictions and the daily 

pruycrs. 

2) Mo'ed (festivals); twelve tractates, beginning with Shabbath on 

prohibited work during the Sabbath. 

3) Xashim (women); seven tractates on marriage and divorce, be¬ 
ginning with Yemmoth covering lcvirate marriage (Deuteronomy 

25:5) and forbidden marriages (Leviticus 18:(i). 

4) Nexikin (damages); ten tractates on civil and penal laws, begin¬ 
ning with Btioa Kamnia, Bava Metzia and Baud Balhra, on damages 
to property and injury to persons; found articles, bailment, sales and 

hiring; real estate and inheritance. 

5) Kodashim (sacred things); eleven tractates, beginning with Ze- 

vahim on sacrifices that were offered in tbe Temple at Jerusalem. 

(i) Tohoroth (cleanness); twelve tractates, beginning with Kelim on 
articles susceptible of ritual unclean ness, the name Tohoroth being 
euphemistic for uncleanness, just as 1111 *10 (rich in light) is a euphe¬ 
mism for blind. Instances of euphemism are frequent in talmudic- 
midrashic literature. r I he sages often stressed the rule that ‘‘man 
should at all times express himself in fitting terms” (Pesahim 3a). 

The best eommeiitai v on the Mishnah was written by Rabbi Obad- 
iah Hertinoro (1450-1510), who served as rabbi in Bertinoro, Italy. 
Before emigrating to Eretz Yisrael in 1485, he was rabbi in Palermo 
and then in Castello. He arrived in Jerusalem after a long journey 
that lasted two years and a half. The letters he wrote to his father, 
describing his long journey and the conditions in Eretz Yisrael, are of 
great cultural and historical importance. They have been translated 
and published in German, French, Italian and English. His commen¬ 
tary on the Mishnah is generally called .1111012 (Bertinoro) in brief. 
It is couched in a lucid, precise and easily intelligible Hebrew style, 
and incorporates the best interpretations found in the commentaries 
of Rashi and Maimonides. 

The Tosefta (Supplement) is similar to the Mishnah and, in many 
respects, runs parallel to it; it contains, however, additional subject 
matter, whence its name. It treats the subjects in greater detail than 
tbe Mishnah, quite frequently giving biblical proof and reason for the 
halakhah, which the Mishnah does on rare occasions only. 

The compilation and redaction of the Tosefta must have taken 
place in the first part of the third century by Rabbi Hiyya, a disciple 
of Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi. This is the opinion of medieval authori- 
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ties, stated by Rav Sherira Gaon (906-1006). Rabbah and Oshaya, of 
the third century, are considered by present-day scholars as the edi¬ 
tors of the nucleus of the Tosefta. 


mishneh torah min ruKfa 

T ■ 

Maimonides’ code of law and ethics, called Mishneh Torah (a copy 
of the Torah), a phrase used in Deuteronomy 17:18 and Joshua 8:32, 
covers the entire field of the Halakhah in fourteen books written in 
lucid and superb Hebrew. This gigantic work, on the writing of which 
Maimonides spent ten years, penetrated every Jewish community 
shortly after its appearance in 1180. 

All rabbinic writings have been greatly affected by the Mishneh To¬ 
rah, which is also known as Yad ha-Hazakah. It is universally ac¬ 
claimed as a masterpiece in construction and the greatest product of 
post-talmudic literature. About four hundred commentaries have 
been written on the Mishneh Torah, which is the full summary of 
Judaism in all its varied aspects. For the most part, they are not con¬ 
cerned with what Maimonides says but rather why he says it. What 
he says is admirably clear. The questions and arguments raised by 
the numerous commentaries refer to the sources of Maimonides’ code. 
In one of his letters, Maimonides points out that his Hebrew style 
is so easy that it will take the student only a short time to grasp it. 

Following are a few random passages from Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Torah or Yad: “A man should be neither easily provoked to anger nor 
should he be like a corpse that has no feeling. He should not close his 
hand nor be too lavish; he should be neither hilarious nor gloomy. He 
should always be quietly cheerful. He who avoids extremes and fol¬ 
lows the middle course in all things is a wise man He should avoid 
the things that are injurious to the human body, and cultivate habits 
that will preserve his health. He should eat only when he is hungry; 
he should not gorge himself, but leave the table before his appetite is 

fully satisfied. 

"Whoever sits idle and takes no exercise, even though he eats whole¬ 
some food, will suffer all his life from declining health. Excessive eat¬ 
ing is like deadly poison to the human body, and is the root of all 
diseases. A wise man talks gently with all people and judges all men 
favorably. He neither makes overstatements nor understatements, 
unless a matter of peace is involved. He loves peace and strives for 
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it. If he finds that hia words are helpful and heeded, he speaks; other¬ 
wise, he keeps quiet. 

“The manner of a man's walking shows whether he is wise and sen¬ 
sible or foolish and ignorant. A wise man should dress neatly; he 
should not dress flashily to attract attention, nor shabbily to suffer 
disrespect. He must be honest in all his transactions, saying no when 

he means no and yes when he means yes. 

“A wise man must never mistreat anyone; he should prefer to be 
among the offended rather than among the offenders. Whoever glo¬ 
ries in the humiliation of others has no share in the future world. 
Slander has caused the slaughter of many Jews. 

“A talebearer is one who carries gossip from person to person, even 
though what he says is the truth. Evil gossip, motivated by a desire 
to injure someone’s reputation, kills three persons: the one who cir¬ 
culates it, the one who listens to it, and the one of whom it is spoken. 
Intelligent people realize that worldly matters are vain and void and 
unworthy of vengeance. 

“Every Jew, poor or rich, healthy or ailing, young or old, is obliga¬ 
ted to study Torah. None of the divine precepts equals Torah study 
in importance. Knowledge of the Torah, unattainable by the indolent, 
demands self-sacrifice, painstaking effort, sleepless nights. 

“A teacher should not be angry when his pupils fail to understand 
a subject.; he should review it with them many times until they finally 
grasp it. Just as it is required that pupils respect their teacher, so it is 
t he duty of the teacher to be courteous and friendly to his pupils. One 
of the sages said: I have learned much from my teachers, more from 
my colleagues, but most of all from my pupils. A young pupil can 
sharpen the mind of a teacher by means of questions, stimulating him 
to glorious wisdom. 

“Charity should be given cheerfully, compassionately, and com¬ 
fortingly. He who induces others to contribute to charity is more de¬ 
serving than the contributors themselves. The highest degree of 
charity is to aid a man in want by offering him a gift or a loan, by 
entering into partnership with him, or by providing work for him, so 
that he may become self-supporting. One should ever strive not to be 
dependent on other people. If reduced to poverty, even a distinguished 
scholar must not disdain manual work, no matter how unworthy of 
him, in order to avoid dependence on others. 

“Some of the great sages derived their livelihood from chopping 
wood, carrying lumber, watering gardens, and asked no help of the 
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community. A father is forbidden to impose too heavy a burden upon 
his children, nor should he be too exacting with them regarding their 
duty to honor him, lest he may cause them to rebel, lie should par¬ 
don and overlook many things. . 

In his Mishneh Torah, or Yad ha-lj azaknh (strong hand), Maimon- 
ides condensed the entire Jewish lore contained in the Bible, the 
Mishnah, the two Talmuds, the midrashic literature, and the responsa 
of the Geonim (Teshuvoth ha-Geonim). 


MISHNAH OF ELIEZER 


'an roato 


This tannaitie work is also referred to as the Midrash of Rabbi Eli- 
ezer. It was discovered in 1932 by II. G. Enelow while examining 
some manuscripts at the Library of the Jewish Theological .Seminary 
of America. It was edited and published by Endow in 1933. 

The first two chapters of the book are devoted to the enumeration 
of the thirty-two rules of biblical interpretation; hence its sub-title 1 

nnn ernon d’b^gp ma. 

Particular emphasis is placed in this Midrash on the remembrance 
of the destroyed Temple. It includes various thoughts about the re¬ 
ciprocal duties of fathers and sons, as well as the benefits they may 
confer on one another. The parents are saved by the virtue of their 
children. Prayer must not be offered by false lips. The prayers ol 
those who use their tongue either for slander or flattery are not. 
accepted in heaven. 

Only by combining work with the pursuit of Torah, wo are told, 
can the Torah he fulfilled. One must not exploit the Torah for selfish 
ends. Examples are cited of how the sight of the Isitsilh (JV!t’!£) led 
men to recall their religious and moral obligations and so served tn 
safeguard their spiritual existence. .Several halakhic rules on the ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath are included in the twentieth and last chapter 
of the book. 


METH MITZVAII ITOt? HQ 

T * 

It is a religious duty to arrange for the burial of a corpse lying un¬ 
attended. The duty of burying it devolves upon any person who dis¬ 
covers it. Even a high priest was expected to perform the last offices 
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for the unburied dead. The phrase melh milzoah, strictly speaking, 
denotes the dead body of a person whose relatives are unknown and 
whoRe burial is obligatory on everybody. The unwritten law about 
the burial of the neglected dead was regarded as a duty of the highest 
obligation in ancient Israel, as it is in talmudic law. 

In the book of Tobit, we read: “If I saw one of my people dead and 
thrown outside the wall of Nineveh, I would bury him. .. I buried 
them secretly, for he killed many in his anger. . . My neighbors 
laughed at. me and said ... here he is burying the dead again” (1:17-18; 
2:4-8). By extension, meth milzvah is the equivalent of non m?n, 
whirh menns attending the dead to their last resting-place. This is 
regarded in Jewish tradition as the most disinterested of all deeds of 
kindness and man’s humanity to man. There is hardly a Jewish com¬ 
munity in the world without a burial society, known as Hevralk Kad- 
ili.thn (holy association), specially organized for these purposes: 1) to 
conduct the burial service without charge; 2) to be present at the 
death of a fellow Jew; 3) to watch over the dead body; 4) to cleanse 
ami shmud it; 5) to bury it with religious services. The members are 
culled mithassekirn (D’pDynS), attendants. 


MATTAN TORAH rnlfl JflO 

Th k revelation at Mount Sinai is referred to as Mattnn Torah (giving 
of the Torah) or Ma'amad Har Sinai 0*2*0 Ifl *T&yB), the presence at 
Mount Sinai. According to the Midrash, the souls of all generations 
were present when God concluded his covenant with Israel. The sages 
of all generations have received their wisdom from Sinai, because the 
souls that were yet to be created were present when the Torah was 
given. When God proclaimed the Torah at Sinai, no bird twittered, 
no fowl flew, no ox lowed, no angel stirred a wing; the sea did not roar, 
the creatures did not speak, the whole world was hushed into breath¬ 
less silence, and the divine voice went forth: “I am the Lord your 
God” (Exodus Rabbah 28:6; 29:9). The Torah was given publicly in 
the wilderness, in no man’s land, so that Jews may not say to others: 
“You have no share in it!” Anyone wishing to accept it is welcome to 
it (Mekhilta 19:2). 

In his commentary on the book of Exodus, Ibn Ezra expatiates on 
several questions in connection with the Decalogue or Ten Command¬ 
ments. He discusses the variations in the version of the Decalogue 
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as it is repeated in Deuteronomy 5:6-18. Though the first two com¬ 
mandments are identically the same in wording in both versions, the 
remaining eight vary in form and detail. He concludes that in Exodus 
20:1-14 we have the exact wording as it was originally spoken at 
Mount Sinai, whereas the version in Deuteronomy 5:6-18 is reported 
by Moses with some slight variations designed to remove possible 
misin ter pre tations. 

According to the Ramban commentary, You shall not have other g or/s 
beside me extends the prohibition to belief in the divinity of angels or 
any of the heavenly hosts. The punishment God inflicted on the chil¬ 
dren for the sins of the fathers is interpreted to mean that the effects 
of the penalty imposed upon sinners are felt up to and including the 
fourth generation. Ibn Ezra explains that You shall not covet is re¬ 
peated because the first use of covet relates to action by robbery; the 
second to a feeling in the heart. Hence, in Deuteronomy 5:18, Moses 

substituted ‘ijn iv3 nittnn n? for T&nn n?. 


MITHNAGGEDIM CHiuHE 

» * » ft » 

* ft 

The opponents of Hasidism became known as Mithnaggedim after the 
ban issued by the Vilna Gaon against the Hasidim in 1772. In their 
thinking. Hasidism was a serious threat to Jewish life. They partic¬ 
ularly attacked the Hasidic belief in tsaddikism, according to which 
the saintly leader ( Tsaddik or Rebbe), irrespective of his knowledge of 
the Torah, has the power to dispense the divine blessings by virtue of 
his very personality. The Mithnaggedim reviled the Hasidim for the 
use of the Sephardic liturgy, the establishment of separate houses of 
worship, and the neglect of Torah study. 

The Hasidim and the Mithnaggedim were largely reconciled during 
the nineteenth century, even though they occasionally continued to 
poke fun at one another. At long last they realized that, essentially, 
there was little difference between them. Both sections observed the 
traditions of Jewish life with equal devotion. In our time, the bitter¬ 
ness of the previous generation of Hasidim and Mithnaggedim is gone. 
Tragically, the numbers of both were sharply reduced during the 
Second World War. 
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The Hebrew word for prophet (K*31) signifies a spokesman, or one 
who speaks for a divine power to human beings. The idea of prophecy 
is based on the belief in a God on whom the destiny and the well-being 
of men depend. The Hebrew prophets, who were primarily concerned 
with current situations and interfered directly with the government 
of the state, vividly realized that tomorrow is inherent in today. 

Foreseeing the outcome of national crises and evil practices, they 
fearlessly criticized the murals of their own day while teaching a nob¬ 
ler way of living. Their message was usually one of warning and ex¬ 
hortation, including a prediction of coming events in the near or 
distant future. The wealth of religious and ethical teaching found in 
the prophetic messages has led Bible scholars to conclude that the 
true function of the Hebrew prophets was to he teachers uf ethical 
and religious truths. Their boldness could have been possible only in 
a country where freedom of speech was a fact. 

Their severe judgment of the moral condition of the people of Is¬ 
rael resulted from their lofty ethical conception of the God of Israel. 


Addressing themselves to the people of their own time on things of 
spiritual importance, they always sought to arouse in them a feeling 
against social suffering and injustice, urging them to relieve the op¬ 
pressed, to champion the cause of the weak and the defenseless, to 
hate the evil and love the good. They never stood aloof from their 
people, whom they loved intensely and were scornful of all who would 
invade their land. While protesting and complaining about the ab¬ 
surd extremes of sacrificial activity that lacked in sincere homage, 
they never failed to plead for human mercy, justice and uprightness. 

There were, however, false prophets who stood on the same level 
with the rest of the people. They were easy-going preachers who con¬ 
firmed the people in their downward course, and opposed those mighty 
heroes of the spirit who stood like isolated rocks when all about them 
was tumbling—the true prophets. According to Maimonides, pro¬ 
phecy rests only upon the wise man who is distinguished by a strong 
moral character. "The prophets are of various degrees. Just as one 
sage is greater in wisdom than another, so, in the gift of prophecy, 
one prophet is greater than another" (Yesodt ha-Torah 7:2). “Every 
one should be a prophet, who is well built physically and has been 
duly educated and trained ... fools and ignorant people are not fit 
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for this distinction . .. prophecy is impossible without study and 
training” (Guide, 2:32). Striving to express their thoughts clearly, 
the prophets walk through the w orld of Judaism like living geniuses. 

The prophets were men dedicated to God’s service, who retired at 
times to their watchtower and looked hopefully for divine guidance. 
As in Hahakkuk, the prophetic tower was the inner light of re vela 
tion, whereby the prophet pondered the problems of his people. 


NIG GUN 



The Hebrew word niggun, from a verb denoting "to make music,” 
generally means melody, tune, or prayer-motif to which a service is 
traditionally rendered. Each festival, for example, has niggunim that 
are particularly associated with it. 

Professor Baron relates that the sixteenth-century Rabbi Mordecai 
Jaffe, famous author of the rabbinic lawcode Levush, compluined that 
his efforts to correct certain errors in the text of the Kol Nidre prayer 
proved unavailing because the cantors were unable to change the 
text during the services on account of the tune to which they had be¬ 
come accustomed. Memory was at times aided by a uniformly ac¬ 
cepted tune. Once a melody became associated with a particular 
prayer, most changes in phrasing, willful or erroneous, caused a no¬ 
ticeable alteration also in the melody. 

Speaking of the Hasidic songs, called niggunim, an expert of Jew¬ 
ish folk-song, had this to say: They are the most original in form 
and character of all the Jewish folk-songs, and they are richest, too, 
in regard to the form and variety of the musical coloration. They are 
entirely without words, and the people regard them as the highest of 
all songs. They are usually expressive of a prayerful mood, or of re¬ 
ligious exultation, and they are generally mystical in character. The 
Hasidic song, this highest wordless melody, is a conversation, a com¬ 
munion with God. In it the singer asks God questions, and is answered; 
he gives expression to supplications and hopes, his sorrows and his 
profound belief in God. To the Hasid, God is simultaneously both 
near and far; he is everywhere... The Hasid sings his song in the 
middle of, or before, prayer, in order to put himself in a prayerful 
mood, and during the singing of his song-prayer he lives so profound¬ 
ly that he passes into ecstasy. . . In executing the song, the most 
important thing is the sincerity of the feelings (Sussman Kisselhof). 
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In Ezekiei. 16:33, the term pj is found in the sense of gift (“you 
gave your gifts to all your lovers”). The Assyrian word nudnu sig¬ 
nifies dowry. Hence the Aramaic noun nedunya, used in the Talmud 
for a bride's outfit, wedding equipment given by her father, (Bava 
Mctzia 741); Kethubboth 54a; Ta'anith 24a). The Bible makes fre¬ 
quent mention of property brought by the bride to her husband at 
marriage. Rcbckah, Leah and Rachel brought maid servants as gifts 
from their respective parents (Genesis 24:59,61; 29:24,29). Solomon re¬ 
ceived a city from his father-in-law, Pharaoh, as a parting gift (O’m^P) 
or dowry to his daughter (I Kings 9:16). The Talmud speaks of 
nedunya as a long-established custom. The sages instituted the reg¬ 
ulation that each father must give some of his property to his daughter 
who is about to be married. The amounts varied in accordance with 
the means of the parents. Poor brides were given their dowries out 
of the charity funds of the community. The Talmud includes dower¬ 
ing the poor bride (ff?3 nOJ3H) among the most meritorious acts. 

In the Roman ghetto, during the seventeenth century, two chari¬ 
table societies specialized in providing trousseaus and dowries for poor 
brides. These societies were often the cause of serious abuse. In¬ 
digent parents promised their daughters large dowries, and when the 
bridegroom refused to proceed with the wedding unless the dowry was 
forthcoming, the parents went in tears to the managers of the society 
and demnnded help. “In 1618 this society resolved that no father 
who promised his daughter more than two hundred scudi was eligible 
for help. It was also found necessary to limit the number of cases 
dealt with annually to twelve. In societies of this kind, the girls often 
drew lots to decide which should receive dowries. The lucky maidens 
were in much demand...” (Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages). 

The dowry that the bride brought to her husband was recorded in 
the kethubbah (marriage contract). In case of death or divorce, the 
widow or divorcee could collect from the man's estate the amount 
stipulated in the kethubbah and the value of her dowry. The ancient 
custom of providing dowries enabled youthful couples to get married 
long before they were economically independent. The nadan, or ne¬ 
dunya, sometimes included board and maintenance (Jlrest) for a spec¬ 
ified time to make it possible for a young student to continue his 
studies in a talmudic academy. 
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The Torah does not prescribe vows; it only regulates them. Since 
ancient days men have shown a tendency to make a vow to God, in 
time of anxiety or earnest desire, to be carried out when the desired 
object is obtained or the danger is over. Vows were assumed volun¬ 
tarily, but once made they were regarded as compulsory. Only in 
special cases, as in those of Samson and Samuel who had special mis¬ 
sions to fulfill, was the Nazirite vow prescribed* 

That vows must not be taken rashly is shown by the example of 
Jephtah and his daughter. Ben Sira advises: “Let nothing prevent 
you from paying your vows in time. . . Prepare yourself before you 
make a vow” (18:22-23). Philo says: The word of the good man 
should be his oath, firm and unchangeable. . . Therefore vows and 
oaths should be superfluous. . . Once made, a vow- should be sacred, 
particularly if made witb deliberate purpose and soher reason. 

The sages of the Talmud generally disapproved of self-imposed ab¬ 
stinences. One of them, Rabbi Isaac, is reported to have said: “Arc 
not the things prohibited in the Torah enough for you, that you wish 
to deny yourself other things?!” According to a talmudic interpre¬ 
tation of Numbers 6:11, the nazirite was ordered to make atonement 
for his vow to abstain from drinking wane, an unnecessary self-denial 
touching one of the permitted pleasures of life. Such a man is called 
a sinner, how much more one who denies himself the enjoyment of 
everything (Nazir 22a), Rav is reported as having said: “On the 
judgment day, a man will have to give strict account of every good 
thing which he might have enjoyed and did not” (Ycnishalmi 
Kiddushin 66b). 

The latest of the great Jewish law codes, the Shulhun Arukh hy 
Rabbi Joseph Ivaro of the sixteenth century, devotes a great deal of 
space to the laws on vows. This in itself is an indication of the great 
importance that was attached to vows in Jewish life centuries ago* It 
was natural that those who had seen the sad consequences of drinking 
should have vowed never to touch wine or abstinence for a year. 

The following monition, borrowed from the Talmud, opens the 
chapter on vows in the Shxdhan Arukh: “Be not habituated to make 
vows; he that makes a vow is called wicked. . , Even vows for char¬ 
itable purposes are not desirable; if one has the money, let him give 
it without a vow; and if not, let him defer his vow until he has the 
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money... He that takes a vow in order to strengthen his good re¬ 
solves and to improve his way of life is worthy of praise. . . But, it is 
well that a person should not make many vows of self-denial. 

The Jewish spirit looks askance at asceticism, which causes inefficiency 
in the great struggle of life. The true man takes his full share of the 
worldly activities. Philo wrote: “If you see anyone not taking food 
or drink .. . refusing baths and oils, neglecting his clothes, sleeping on 
the ground . . . pity Ids self-deception and tench him true temperance.” 

The Torah state's the law on vows as follows: “When you make any 
vow to the Lord your God, you must pay it without delay. .. If you 
refrain from making a vow, that is no sin for you; but you must be 
careful to perform any promise you have made with your lips” (Deu¬ 
teronomy 23:22-24). The rabbis of the Talmud warn the people that 
their very Yea and Nay must be truthful, and that it is even more 
sinful to deceive a non-Jew than a Jew (Hullin 94a). 

The popular expression YT1 ’9a (without vow), accompanying any 
statement, concerning some future action contemplated by the speaker, 
is in keeping with the idea that we are expected to carry out every¬ 
thing we say, unless we specify that it is not ft solemn promise but a 
mere thought expressed in words. 


NOTARIKON 




Thr Greek term notarikon (shorthand-writer) is used in rabbinic lit¬ 
erature to denote a shorthand system which employs single letters to 
signify whole words. Among the Romans, a rtotarius belonged to a 
class of writers-abbreviators. Notarikon is primarily used in aggadic 
interpretation and in kabbalistic literature. Every letter of a word is 
taken as an initial or abbreviation of a word. For example, every let¬ 
ter of the word n’PlOa, the first word in the Torah, is made the in¬ 
itial of a word, and we obtain ml n 9KIP' f? ap'P D’n? K ,TKT I1VKT a 
(in the beginning God saw that Israel would accept the Torah). 

Also, rPIMtna is said to allude to Dinn D’BP ]nx y»pT KT3 (he 
created the sky, the earth, the heavens, the sea, and the abyss). The 
first word in the Torah is resolved by means of notarikon into many 
other significant words and phrases, such as (HP ?K-) P'N nH3 nap 
KT; (the Sabbath, covenant of the Almighty God, you must revere). 

Among the most frequently used abbreviations are: the Hebrew 7 
name for Bible: D’K’ai mm; pK-pKl"|?D ?K (God is 
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a faithful King); »"Bn (Rashi) = ynr na?P’a-|; D"am (Ramham) 
= P TlffM liai; fam (Ramban) = jam P nt^O im. Xotariknu 
is one of the exegctica! rules (mhldoth), according to which the sages 
of the Talmud interpret the Torah. The three letlcrs of the word naiP 
are the initials of the three words lllyn mita rUE (Sahhath sleep is 
a delight). 


NEZIKIN jwfj 

I P •; 

The fourth of the six divisions of the Mishnah is called Nezikin (Dam¬ 
ages) because it treats of all damages which are decided by the courts. 

1) Bava Kamma, ten chapters, on damages to property and person. 

2) Bava Melzia, ten chapters, on lost and found property, embez¬ 
zlement, fraud, usury, rights of hired laborers, partnership. 

3) Bava Bathra, ten chapters, concerning real estate, inheritance, 
partnership, drawing up legal documents. Originally the first three 
tractates of Nezikin were regarded us one tractate, divided into three 
sections or gates ( bavoth ); hence, the titles: Bava Kamma (first sec¬ 
tion), Bava Melzia (middle section), and Bava Balhra (last section). 

4) Sanhedrin, eleven chapters, concerning the courts of justice and 
judicial procedure, especially with reference to criminal law. 

5) Makkoth, three chapters, on crimes punished by lashes and on 
cities of refuge (Numbers 35:10-28). 

6) Shevuoth , eight chapters, on the oaths made privately or admin¬ 
istered by the court. 

7) Eduyyoth, eight chapters, a collection of one hundred halakholh 
(traditional laws) reported under the names of the tannaitic sages who 
transmitted them in the form of testimonies. 

8) Avodah Zarah, five chapters, on prohibitions connected with 
various types of idolatry and heathen superstitions. 

9) Avoth, five chapters, a collection of religious-ethical teachings of 
the sages, the fathers of Jewish tradition, who flourished over a per¬ 
iod of nearly five centuries. A sixth chapter, called Kinyan Torah 
(Acquisition of Torah), is a later addition. The six Chapters of the 
Fathers {Pirki Avoth), included in the Prayerbook because of their 
great ethical importance, are recited on Saturday afternoons during 
the summer, one chapter each Sabbath. This collection of maxims 
imparts practical rules of wisdom while it demonstrates the continu¬ 
ity of Jewish tradition. Why is Avoth inserted as one of the ten trac- 
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tatcs of Nezikim (Damages)? Because “he who desires to lie virtuous 
must fulfill the precepts of Avolh” (Bava Kamma 30a). 

10) Horayoth, three chapters, on misdirections in matters of re¬ 
ligious law, originating from religious authorities such as the high 
priest and the Sanhedrin (Leviticus 4:1-21). 

The Talmud has no Gemara commentary on the tractates Bduyyolh 
anti Avoth. 


NAZIRITE TU 

■T 

The Hebrew term nazir signifies one dedicated to Cod hy vow in¬ 
volving ahstincnce from intoxicants and from cutting one's hair. The 
person who took a Nazi rite vow for a certain specified period did not 
become a hermit; he continued to live in human society without being 
necessarily an ascetic. He was under obligation to abstain from wine 
and from all produce of the vine, and to lot his hair grow long, during 
the period of his vow when he was forbidden to touch a dead body. 

From the time of the nomadic Hebrew ancestors, the vine was the 
symbol of a settled life und a culture removed from the ancient simplic¬ 
ity of manners, though quite right in themselves. The free growth of 
the hair represented the Naziritc’s consecration to Clod in the most 
visible form; the hair was the glory {nezor) of the head. If t,hc period 
of the vow was not. specified, rabbinic law fixed it at thirty days. At 
the end of the period, the Nazirito appeared at the Temple before the 
priest, made certain prescribed offerings, and shaved off his hair and 
hurned it; following this, he was again permitted to drink wine (Num- 
hera 6:2-21) and return to ordinary life. 

Nazirites evidently existed long before the divine revelation at 
Mount Sinai, hut their mode of life was regulated by the Torah. The 
Nazi rite vow was often taken by men and women alike to express 
thanks for recovery from illness or for the birth of a child. Though 
the vow of abstinence was at times undertaken for private and per¬ 
sonal reasons, it was often the expression of religious and national 
zeal, attempting to protect the simplicity of Israel front the corrupt¬ 
ing influences of heathen civilization and religious practices. 

Thus, the Nazirites hud much in common with the followers of the 
prophetic teachings. “I raised up sons of yours as prophets, and 
young men to be Nazirites... But you gave Nazirites wine to drink, 
und prophets you forbade to prophesy” (Amos 2:11-12). Whence we 
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see that they were regarded as men of God like the prophets. The 
Bible records life-long Nazirites who were not bound by all the regu¬ 
lations of temporary Nazirites (Samson, Absalom). 


NAHUM 

The book of Nahum, containing three chapters, is looked upon as a 
permanent expression of the cry of humanity for justice. It is the cry 
of outraged mankind in the face of brutal oppression. The prophet 
foretells the fall of Nineveh, “the bloody city,” resembling a den of 
lions, and sees the directing hand of God in history. For centuries 
Assyria had oppressed all the peoples of western Asia. 

Nahum, whose name signifies consolation, limits himself to the 
graphic description of the downfall of the Assyrian empire. Ilis book 
is one of the best productions of biblical literature in terms of style 
and sublimity of thought. His breathless account of the destruction 
of Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, in the year 612 before the common 
era, must have been written during or immediately after this historic 
event. Unlike other prophets, Nahum does not allude to the sins of 
his own people. 

Here are several verses from Nahum, the seventh of the twelve 
Minor Prophets: 

“I am against you, Nineveh, says the Lord of hosts. I will burn 
your chariots, and the sword shall devour your young Hons; I will 
wipe your prey from the earth, and the voice of your envoys shall be 
heard no more. O city, bloody throughout, full of lies and plunder! 
I will expose you to nations; I will show kingdoms your shame. Every¬ 
one who sees you will flee from you and say: Nineveh is ruined; there 
is none to lament her, none to comfort her. . 


CONSOLING THE MOURNERS 

■ 4 k — w ■ 

The act of consolation, consisting of words of sympathy and en¬ 
couragement offered to persons in distress, is frequently mentioned 
in the Bible as one of the ancient customs in Israel (Genesis 37:35; 
II Samuel 12:24; Psalm 119:50, 82). In the book of Job we are told 
that when Job’s friends heard of all the misfortune that had come 
upon him, they came together to give him sympathy and comfort. 
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“They sat down upon the ground with him seven days and seven 
nights, but none of them spoke a word to him; for they saw how great 
was his suffering’’ (2:11-13). This is used by the rabbinic authorities as 
biblical proof that the comforters are not allowed to say anything 
before the mourner begins to speak. Nor are the comforters permitted 
to remain any longer than necessary. 

We are advised in the Mishnah (Avoth 4:23) not to comfort a 
mourner while his dead relative lies before him, when his grief is over¬ 
whelming. Silenee in the company of a heartbroken mourner expresses 
deeper sympathy and condolence and is much more effective than any 
words can be. The Talmud stresses silence as meritorious in a mourn¬ 
er’s house (Berakhoth 6b: XllipW K’DD m xniK). 

The usual formula of comfort addressed to the mourners upon their 
return from the burial service is: “May God eonsole you among the 
other mourners for Zion and Jerusalem” OXP "|iri3 DSflK Dm' DlpDri 
P'2C ’?3K). A meal prepared by friends or neighbors for 
the mourners is called seudath havra’ah. The seven-day period of 
mourning (ahiv ( ah) begins from the day of burial, and applies to seven 
relatives: father, mother, husband, wife, child, brother, and sister (in¬ 
cluding a half-brother and a half-sister). The symbol of mourning is 
the keri'ah (tear) in the garment, on the left side opposite the heart 
for a parent, and in all other cases on the right side. The keri'dh is 
performed standing, and is accompanied by the blessing p’T "|V13 
nOKri ("Blessed be the true Judge”), thus expressing an acceptance 
of the divine judgment. 


NAHEM Cnj 

fr + * 

The passage ]VX 0113 (comfort the mourners of Zion), which is 
inserted in the Shemoneh Esreh recited in the afternoon of Tish'ah b'Av, 
is quoted in Talmud Yerushalmi (Berakhoth 4:3; Ta'anith 2:2). It 
contains a reference to the Roman legions (IrilVl?), employed by 
Titus during tljp siege of Jerusalem. According to Rabbi Joseph Karo, 
this paragraph is added during the Minhah service because the Temple 
was set on fire toward evening, the time of Minhah (Beth Yosef). 

The passage reads: “Comfort, Lord our God, the mourners of Zion, 
the mourners of Jerusalem, and the city that is in mourning, laid 
waste, despised and desolate... She sits with her head covered like a 
barren, childless woman. Legions devoured her; idolaters took poe- 
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session of her; they put the people of Israel to the sword.. . How my 
heart grieves for the slain! Thou, O Lord, didst consume her with 
fire, and with fire thou wilt rebuild her.. . O Comforter of Zion and 
Builder of Jerusalem.” 


WASHING THE HANDS C'T 

* “t “ * : 

The Talmud (Berakhoth 4Gb) speaks of D’HffKl D’n (washing the 
hands before the meal) and O’jnnx D’n (washing the hands after 
the meal). Before eating bread that requires the blessing known as ha- 
molzi , the observant Jew washes his hands and rubs them together; 
then, lifting them up, he recites Psalm 134:2 (DD’V 1KB? —“lift up 
your hands in prayer and bless the Lord”) and, before drying them, 
he says: “Blessed art thou, Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and commanded us con¬ 
cerning the washing of the hands” (D*T n?’DJ 

The blessing X’XISH (“who bringest forth hread from the earth”) is 
derived from the biblical expression f “IKH jn DH? X'Xin? (Psalm 104:14). 
Before eating pastry, the blessing flUYin ’J'B K"H3 is recited instead 
of hammotsi . The abridged form of grace HTIDn 7 y, instead of the 
regular birkath hammazon (grace after meals), is recited after eating, 
pastry. Before such light repast, no netilath yadayim is required. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, we are told, the finger bowl, 
or glass for rinsing the fingers at the table, came to be used also bv 
non-Jews, even though the original founders of Christianity had ridi¬ 
culed the Pharisaic observance of netilath yadayim. No special bles¬ 
sing is recited when rinsing the fingers (D’Jlinx D’tt) before birkath 
ha-mazon (grace after the meal). 

The religious discipline of Judaism demands washing of the hands on 
other occasions too, such as when getting up from bed, or before of¬ 
fering daily prayers. Hygienic habits, resulting from this practice, 
have been cultivated even among the poorest of the Jewish people. 

The verb ?DJ, used in the phrase D’7’ has several related 

meanings, so that n?’DJ denotes taking, lifting up, carrying. The 
ph rase for example, signifies taking up the festive lulav; 

JVIBH taking leave of absence. Hence, it has been suggested that 

the bihlical phrase D3H’ 1W (“lift up your hands”), mentioned above, 
is alluded to at the invocation recited when washing the hands before 
meals (DH’ n?’D3 = DH» flX'IM). 
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WAVING THE LULAV 3^*7 

t “ ■ : 

Wf; rend in tho Torah: “On the fifteenth dnv of the seventh month, 

h- r 

when you have gathered in the produce of 1 he land, you shall cele¬ 
brate a feast in honor of the Lord for seven days. . . On the first day 
you shall take tho fruit of a beautiful tree (dhrog), palm branches 
(lulav), houghs of a leafy tree (hadassim), and water-willows ( aravoth ), 
and rejoice before the Lord your God for seven days” (Leviticus 
23:30-41). 

This traditional interpretation is supported by Josephus (30-100), 
who reports that on Sukkoth “wo carry in our hands twigs of myrtle 
and willow together with a palm branch and a citron.” It has been 
suggested, however, that originally the palm branches were used for 
const meting the booths or sukkoth, in which the people lived during 
the festival. 

Since the lulav (palm branch) is the most, prominent of the four 
plants, referred to as four species ( arba'ah minim), it is held in the 
right hand and mentioned in the benediction "con¬ 

cerning the taking of the lulav,” with the other three species adjoining 
it. Maimonides writes: “The normative method of fulfilling the com¬ 
mandment is to lift up the bunch of three species in the right hand 
and the ethrog (citron) in the left hand, and to move (hem to and fro 
and tip and down, shaking the lulav three times in each direction . .. 
during the recital of the Hallel ” (Yad, Lulav 7:9-10). 

The wavings toward all directions (na‘anu'im) symbolize the stream 
of abundance which comes from the heavens and the four corners of 
the earth. The use of the four species is prohibited on the Sabbath 
for fear they might be carried four or more cubits in a public domain 
(□’□in mun>; for the same reason, the sounding of the shofar (ram’s 
horn) is prohibited on the Sabbath coinciding with Rosh Hashanah . 


HEBREW EXPRESSIONS D’Q'J 

* * 4 * * i 

■ 

Thk phrases DGPH "]V13 (thank God) and Dm rrnya (with the help 
of God) are frequently on the lips of religious Jews, even though they 
may speak a language other than Hehrew or Yiddish. Similarly, the 
expressions 01?iPl on ( has r’shalov i) and n?'?m DD ( has v’halilah ) in 
the sense of “God forbid’ are of high frequency. 
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The phrase DD’^y X9 ( U> alekhem), used in the sense of may such n 
calamity never come upon you, accompanies the report of bad news. 
The Yiddish term nebich is often used in the place of lo alekhem. It is 
a contraction of nie bet euch or nisht bet eich gedacht. 

Following is a list of Hebrew expressions included in the numerous 
vernaculars of the Jewish people. 
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NISAN 

The month of Nison, corresponding to March-April, is the first month 
of the Jewish sacred year. In the earlier books of the Bible, Nisan is 
referred to as hodesh ha-aviv (the month of spring). In the post-cxilic 
books, however, the Babylonian name Nisan is used (Nehemiah 2:1; 
Esther 3:7). 

During the thirty days of this month it is not permissible to observe 
public mourning and public fasts; the tahanun supplication in the 
daily morning service is omitted, as well as the tsidkathekha tsedek in 
the Sabbath Minhah service: nor is tsidduk ha-din recited at a burial. 
The Passover festival, which celebrates the exodus from Egypt, be¬ 
gins on the fifteenth day of Nisan. 
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MIRACLES D'DJ 

Extraordinary phenomena, distinguished from normal and usual 
events, are frequently referred to as miracles. In the Bible, such ex- 
Irnordinary occurrences are called wonders and signs performed by 
God in times of great crisis. It has been suggested that the belief in 
miracles is based on man’s unscientific tendency to regard as mirac¬ 
ulous all that is incomprehensible, all that contemporary knowledge 
cannot explain. Rabbi Levi ben Gcrshon ( Ralbag ), known as Gerson- 
ides (1288-1344), states that miracles cannot be of regular occurrence; 
if natural phenomena and laws were regularly changed by miracle, it 
would signify a defect in the natural order. There can be no miracles 
in reference to mathematical truths, nor in matters relating to the 
past. An event that has already taken place cannot be reversed mir¬ 
aculously as if it has not taken place. 

In the ancient world, the miraculous was a popular thought-pat¬ 
tern, according to which God intervened in the ordinary course of 
events in order to express his will and purpose. Some biblical miracles 
have been construed os natural phenomena; the Egyptian plagues 
have been explained as disasters peculiar to Egypt under certain cli- 
mutic conditions. The parting of the Red Sea and the Jordan is said 
to have occurred as a result of a wind blowing in a particular direction. 

Rav Saadyah Gaon and Maimonides consider the narrative in Num¬ 
bers 22:23-34, concerning the mule speaking to Balaam, as enacted in 
a dream or vision of the night. The poetical setting of the inspired 
passage in Joshua 10:12-14 is widely interpreted as describing a mi¬ 
raculous lengthening of the day by an obscuration of the sun, impeding 
Israel’s enemies in their flight homewards, a darkness relieved only 
twenty-four hours later, well into the next day. The story of Jonah 
has been interpreted figuratively. The episode of the great fish swal¬ 
lowing Jonah is explained as an allusion to the captivity which swal¬ 
lowed up Israel. The deliverance from exile has been likened to being 
disgorged alive from the mouth of the devouring beast. 

According to Maimonides, when a prophet describes the ruin of a 
kingdom or the destruction of a great nation in such expressions as 
“the stars have fallen, the heavens are overthrown, the sun is dark¬ 
ened, the earth is waste and trembles,” he speaks in metaphors allud¬ 
ing to the defeated. For them the light of the sun and the moon is 
darkened, in the same sense that the victorious are said to enjoy light 
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and gladness. “When great, troubles befall us, our eyes become dim 
and we cannot see clearly .. . whereas in a state of gladness and com¬ 
fort . . . man feels as if the light had increased. Thus the good tidings 
that the people shall dwell in Zion and Jerusalem, and shall weep no 
more, conclude as follows: The light of the moon shall glow like the 
light of the sun, and the sunlight shall be sevenfold strong. 
(Isaiah 30:26). 

Speaking on the figurative language of the Bible, Maimonides 
{Guide, 2:29) cites Psalm 77:17-19 as referring to the death of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea: “The waters saw thee and were afraid, 
the depths trembled .. . the earth shook and was confounded." He 
asserts that a miracle cannot prove what is impossible; it is useful 
only to confirm what is possible (Guide, 3:24). We pay no heed to one, 
who, by miracles and wonders, seeks to refute Moses, whose prophecy 
was established not by signs but by revelation... ( Yad, Yesode ha- 
Torah 8:3). 

Though not denying the possibility of miracles in general, medieval 
Jewish philosophers made attempts at explaining biblical miracles as 
natural occurrences. Nahmanides ( Ramban ), however, contends that 
no man can share in the Torah of Moses unless he believes that all our 
history consists of miracles (Introduction to Ramban Commentary). 

The attitude of the talmudic sages toward miracles is discussed by 
Solomon Schechter, who writes: “In the whole of rabbinic literature 
there is not one single instance on record that a rabbi was ever asked 
by his colleagues to demonstrate the soundness of his doctrine, or the 
truth of a disputed halakhic case, by performing a miracle. Only once 
do we hear of a rabbi who had recourse to miracles for the purpose of 
showing that his conception of a certain halakhah was aright one. And 
in this solitary instance the majority declined to accept the miracu¬ 
lous intervention as a demonstration of truth and decided against the 
rabbi who appealed to it. Nor, indeed, were such supernatural gifts 
claimed by all the rabbis ... not a single miracle is reported, for in¬ 
stance, of the great Hillel, or his colleague Shammai, both of whom 
exercised such an important influence on rabbinic Judaism. On the 
other hand, we find that such men as, for instance, Honi ha-Meaggel, 
whose prayers were much sought after in time of drought, or Rabbi 
Hanina ben Dosa, whose prayers were often solicited in cases of illness, 
left almost no mark on Jewish thought, the former being known only 
by the wondrous legends circulating about him, the latter being rep¬ 
resented in the whole Talmud only by one or two moral sayings.. 
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NE'ILAH rvp'xrj 

The term Ne‘ilah (closing) today signifies the concluding service on 
Yom Kippur. In Temple times, it was the name of the service con¬ 
ducted “at the closing of the gates” (Ta'anith 4:1), that is, shortly 
before the gates of the Temple were closed in the evening, on the days 
of fasting, at the ma'amadoth, and on Yom Kippur. When the term 
Xe'ilah was restricted to the fifth, concluding service of Yom Kippur, 
it was tuken to mean the closing of the gates of heaven, when the sen¬ 
tences passed upon human beings are divinely “sealed.’’ 

The Ne'ilah service on Yom Kippur has been described as sublime 
in its simplicity, directness of appeal, and purity of style. The aron 
ha-kodesh (holy ark) remains open while the service is chanted in 
an extraordinarily solemn mood. In the Amidah, the phrase “seal us” 
is used in place of “inscribe us,” and in place of the confession litany 
(Kon ?y> the passage V jrm .inx is recited. 

This paragraph, which depicts in clear language the Jewish con¬ 
ception of forgiveness of sin, reads in part: “Thou dost reach out thy 
hand to transgressors; thy right hand is extended to receive repentant 
sinners. . . Thou hast taught us to confess all our iniquities, ceasing 
to do violence, so that thou may eat graciously receive us into thy 
presence. . . Thou host abundantly provided us with means of 
pardon. . 

At the end of Ne'ilah, three principal declarations of faith are ut¬ 
tered by the hazzan, who leads in the service, each to be repeated hy 
all the worshipers present: the SKema, once; “Blessed be the name of 
his glorious majesty forever and ever,” three times; and "The Lord 
is God,” seven times. The three times allude to the threefold biblical 
expression: “The Lord is King, the Lord was King, the Lord shall 
forever be King.” The seven times allude to the proverbial seven 
heavens created by God (Tosafoth, Berakhoth 34a). The Shema is re¬ 
cited once to emphasize the Oneness of God. 


SOUL, BREATH, SPIRIT 



The Hebrew word nefesh (soul) is used in many senses; it has different 
shades of meaning at different times. It denotes the principle of life, 
the thing that constitutes a living being. “Man became a living being” 
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(nefesh hayyah ) when God had “breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life” (nishmath hayyim— Genesis 2:7). The Torah applies nefesh 
hayyah to animals as well as men, “since the life of a living body is in 
its blood” (K’H M3 *llff3n tPQl 'D), “for blood is life” (Kin Din 'D 
Iff sin—Leviticus 17:11; Deuteronomy 12:23). Though life and blood 
are not quite identical, the blood is the principal carrier of life. 

Since the term nefesh is related to the verbs nashaf and nashav (to 
blow), as in Exodus 15:10 and Isaiah 40:7 Cjnm nSiffl and 'H nil 
13 natffj), it is defined as that which breathes, the breathing substance 
or being, the soul, the inner being of man. Hence, the expression final 
iliffS3 (Jeremiah 15:9), she breathed, out her soul. Nefesh is used for 
life itself as well as for an individual person, as in Exodus 21:23 ("life 
for life”) and Numbers 23:10; Judges 16:30. The verb Iff ai 1 (Exodus 
23:12; II Samuel 16:14) is employed in the sense of taking breath, 
refreshing oneself. 

The terms FI 1*1 and flDtff) are used synonymously to denote spirit 
and breath. The dualism of human nature, consisting of body and 
soul, is frequently mentioned in talmudic-midrashie literature. All be¬ 
liefs about souls are related to the doctrine of the revivification of the 
dead. The souls of all generations are said to have been created at 
the beginning of the world, and kept till the time of their birth in a 
heavenly repository called guf (body). One of the daily morning pray¬ 
ers, borrowed from the Talmud (Berakhoth 60b), reads as follows: 

“My God, the soul which thou hast placed within me is pure. Thou 
hast created it; thou hast formed it; thou hast breathed it into me. 
Thou preservest it within me; thou wilt take it from me and restore 
it to me in the hereafter. So long as the soul is within me, I offer 
thanks before thee .. . Lord of all souls . . . who restorest the souls to 
the dead.” 

In this devout meditation, the term neshamah is used repeatedly 
for soul. The talmudic sages hold that the body is not the prison of 
the soul but its medium of development and improvement. Jewish 
spirituality combines heaven and earth, as it were. It does not sepa¬ 
rate soul from body or mind from nature, but understands man and 
history in the unity of man's physical and spiritual life. Accordingly, 
the soul must not boast that it is more holy than the body, for only 
in that it has climbed down into the body and works through its limbs 
can the soul attain its perfection. The body, on the other hand, 
may not brag of supporting the soul, for when the soul leaves, the 
flesh falls into decay. 
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According to the kabbalistic teachings, the destiny of every soul is 
to return to the source whence it came. Those who in their earthly ex¬ 
istence failed to develop that purity and perfection necessary for 
gaining access to their heavenly source above must undergo incarna¬ 
tion in another body, and even repeat that experience more than once 
until they are permitted to return to the celestial region in a purified 
form. Maimonides describes the soul as a unit possessing five facul¬ 
ties: the nutritive; the sensitive, by which one perceives; the imagin- 
itive, by which it has the power to form images of the things impressed 
on it by the sense; the appetitive, or the ability to feel either desire 
or aversion; and the rational, by which it acquires knowledge and 
discerns right and wrong (Shemonah Perakim). 

The rnrv nap] (additional soul) denotes the extra measure of de¬ 
light experienced by the strictly observant Jew on the Sabbath day. 
The symbolic use of fragrant spices during the recital of the Havdalah 
on Molzat Rhabbath is to cheer the soul which is saddened at the de¬ 
parture of the Sabbath and the additional soul. 

The ner neshamah, the lamp lit in memory of a departed soul, is 
reminiscent of Proverbs 20:27—“a lamp from the Lord is the soul of 
man” (0*TK nain 'n *11). The custom of studying Mishnah in mem¬ 
ory of the departed is derived from the fact that the word nUPB con¬ 
sists of the letters of nOlPl, transposed. 


PUNCTUATION 



The word nikkud, signifying the vocalization of the biblical conson¬ 
antal text, is derived from the term nekudoth (dots). Originally, the 
method of reading the biblical text was entrusted to oral tradition 
( Masorah ), which was preserved by scholars and teachers. Rav Saad- 
yah Gaon of the tenth century, as well as his contemporary Aaron ben 
Asher, regarded the vowel signs as a long-established Hebrew system 
of vocalization. It has therefore been assumed that Hebrew nikkud, 
having originated in the sixth and seventh centuries, was incorporated 
into the text of the Bible by the middle of the eighth century as an 
indispensable aid to its study. The oldest vocalized Bible manuscripts 
in existence date from the ninth century. 

The innovation of nikkud was opposed by the Babylonian Geonim 
only with respect to the texts used in public worship, such as the 
Sefer Torah and the Afegillaih Esther. In a responsum preserved in 
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.1/ ahzor Yitry, the great work on liturgy compiled by Rabbi Simhnh 
of Vi try. a pupil of Rashi, we read the following reply to the question 
whether it is forbidden to vocalize the Srfer Torah: “We have not 
heard that the Srfer Torah was vocalized when it was given to Moses. 
The punctuation was not given at Sinai, but was introduced by the 
scholars (D’n3nn> as an external aid for the reading of the Bible. The 
prohibition against adding anything to the Torah (Deuteronomy 13:1) 
would be transgressed by adding the punctuation to the Sefer Torah. 
Although the division of verses and the can filiation according to the 
meaning have been transmitted from Sinai to this day, it is neverthe¬ 
less an oral tradition, not conveyed by marks of punctuation” PJD’O 

nt’pl). 

Originally confined to the biblical text, vocalization or nikkud has 
been used for other works of Jewish literature written with Hebrew 
characters. It has been employed not, only in Hebrew and Aramaic 
books, such as the Mishnah and the Targuin as well as liturgical and 
poetical works, but also in Yiddish, even though the vowels in Yid¬ 
dish are designated by vowel-letters. In addition to the current sys¬ 
tem of vocalization, referred to as Tibcrian, two other systems have 
been discovered: the Babylonian and the Palestinian. The main dif¬ 
ference between the Tiberian system and the two other is in the posi¬ 
tion of the vowel signs. The Tiberian nikkud is sublmear, that is, the 
vowels are placed under the letters (except two), while the other two 
are superlinear, with the vowels above the letters. The Tiberian sys¬ 
tem has superseded its rivals. 

With the introduction of nikkud began the period of the nakdanim, 
who furnished the consonantal Hebrew manuscripts with vowel signs 
and accents (D'SyB) as well as with masorctic glosses. The activity 
of the nakdanim continued to the invention of printing. 


NER TAMID TQfl 12 

. T 

The term tier lamid (perpetual lamp) is borrowed from Exodus27:20 
and Leviticus 24:2, where the people of Israel are commanded to keep 
a lamp burning in the Miahkan (portable sanctuary) continually. 
Symbolizing the permanence of the Torah and the radiance of the Jew¬ 
ish faith, the ner tamid, the ever-burning lamp hanging in synagogues 
before the aron ha-kodesh (holy ark), was as a rule an oil lamp, but 
now the use of electricity is preferred for the sake of convenience and 
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safety. The ner lamid has been interpreted also as a symbol of Israel, 
whose destiny it was to become “a light of the nations” (Isaiah 42:6). 

The custom of a “ yahrzeit light,” lighted on the anniversary of the 
death of a dose relative, is based on Proverbs 20:27, where the soul 
of man (01K nniM) is called “light of the Lord.” This verse has been 
interpreted to the elfect that conscience is a searchlight, piercing the 
depths of the heart. In addition to the terms ner tumid and ner ne- 
shantah, there is the ner shabbatk, the Sabbath lamp, lit in Jewish 
homes on Fridays before sunset. 


MARRIAGE 



I n talmudic times, the usual age of the bridegroom was eighteen to 
twenty. Ctirls were treated as marriageable from the beginning of 
their thirteenth year. A Jewish court would often compel a man to 
take a wife. Such pressure, however, was not applied in the case of 
students. A contemporary of Rabbi Akiva, Simeon ben Azzai was 
never married, because he was enamored of the Torah; he said: “The 
population of the world can be kept up by others” (Yevamoth 03b). 

It was a generally accepted opinion that the world was created for 
the multiplication of the human species. In modern times, all at¬ 
tempts at. compulsory marriages have become obsolete in Jewish cir¬ 
cles, since a man must be able to support a wife lief ore he takes one, 
and no fixed age can be set for the fulfillment of that condition. 

Twelve months was the normal interval between the betrothal 
(crusin ) and the marriage {nissu’in), when the bride was taken to her 
husband's house (Kethubboth 5:2). Since the sixteenth century the 
t wo ceremonies of betrothal and marriage have been performed on the 
same day. The talmudic term shtddukhin refers to the arrangements 
preliminary to the legal betrothal, which has been gradually replaced 
by the engagement. 

The performance of a wedding includes the use of a ring and a can¬ 
opy ( huppah ), the breaking of a glass, the reading of a marriage con¬ 
tract (kethubbah), and the recital of the seven benedictions. The ring 
is said to have been introduced in the seventh century; it replaced 
the ancient gift of money or an article of value. It need not be of 
gold, and must not contain gems; it is put on the forefinger of the 
bride s right hand; afterwards she places it on the customary finger 
of the left hand. 
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Originally, the kuppah was the marriage chamber, into which the 
bridal couple were conducted after a procession; but now it is merely 
symbolical. A regular preliminary of the marriage ceremony is the 
bridegroom’s signing of the kethuhbak, which sets forth the amount 
payable to the wife in the case of the husband’s death or the wife’s 
divorce. The kethvbbah was designed to protect the rights of the wife 
and her personal property; it was also intended as a strong restraint 
against rash divorces. The kethubbah is still retained, though it hardly 
has any legal significance. It is carefully preserved by the bride, and 
was often engrossed in parchment with illuminated borders. 

The bridegroom breaks a glass as a symbol of the mourning for 
Zion, which is frequently recalled in the Hebrew wedding hymns. 
The Talmud relates: “When the son of Ravina was married, the father 
took a costly vase of white crystal, worth four hundred zuzim, and 
broke it before the rabbis present, who were in an uproarious mood, 
in order to curb their spirits” (Berakhoth 30b). The custom, then, 
arose from a desire to keep men’s joys tempered by serious thoughts 
and the memory of Zion. 

The term for the betrothal ceremony is kiddushin (consecration), 
indicating the religious significance of Jewish marriages which are 
described as a divine covenant (Proverbs 2:17). Hence the ceremony 
is usually conducted in the synagogue and is hallowed by the seven 
blessings, which are recited when a quorum of ten males (minyan) is 
present. They are quoted in the Talmud as birkath hathanim (Ke- 
thubboth 8a). The fourth benediction refers to the perpetual renewal 
of the human being in the divine form. In the last three benedictions 
a prayer is uttered that God may comfort Zion, cause happiness to 
the young couple, and bring about complete exultation in a restored 
Judea and Jerusalem. 

Since the betrothal ceremony is now combined with the wedding 
ceremony, two glasses of wine are used. The blessing for the betro¬ 
thal reads: “Blessed art thou, Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, and prohibited illicit 
relations; thou hast forbidden the cohabitation of those who are mere¬ 
ly betrothed, permitting it to those who are married through consecra¬ 
ted wedlock. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who sanctifiest thy people 
Israel by consecrated wedlock.” This is followed by the groom’s 
placing the ring, symbolic of attachment and fidelity, on the forefin¬ 
ger of the bride’s right hand, and saying: “With this ring you are 
wedded to me in accordance with the law of Moses and Israel.” 
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The phrase “in accordance with the law of Moses and Israel” sig¬ 
nifies the traditional interpretation of the laws of Moses, since the 
regulations of betrothal (eru«'n) are not directly biblical. After the 
reading of the kethubbah, the aforementioned seven blessings are 
chanted over a second cup of wine. Then comes the groom’s breaking 
of the glass in memory of unrestored Jerusalem. The two cups of 
wine arc said to represent cups of joy and sorrow; the bride and groom 
drink of both, expressing their intention to share one another’s joys 
and sorrows. The plain ring of pure gold is symbolic of the purity of 
marital fidelity. Since the fourteenth century the wedding ceremony 
has been conducted, as a rule, by a rabbi, although any Jew is quali¬ 
fied to perform a wedding. 

The term ten aim (conditions) signifies the engagement, which con¬ 
sists of certain conditions entered into by the parents of the couple 
as to the dowry ( nedunya ) and other details stipulated in a written 
document. This contract includes a provision that the party with¬ 
drawing from the agreement before marriage must pay to the other 
party a fine (kenas ); hence, the Yiddish word farkenast denoting en~ 
(jaijctl. It. is customary to break a dish at this engagement ceremony 
(tenaim) for the reason given above, or else: to warn the guests against 
excessive hi lari tv. 
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The formula of the priestly blessing, which is chanted in the syna¬ 
gogues by those of priestly descent, consists of three Hebrew verses 
composed of three, five, and seven words, respectively. It mounts 
gradually from the petition for material blessings and protection to 
that for divine favor as a spiritual form of happiness, culminating in 
the request for shalom, peace, in which material and spiritual well¬ 
being is combined. The priestly blessing, taken from Numbers 6:24- 
26, reads: “May the Lord bless you and protect you. May the Lord 
let his countenance shine upon you and be gracious to you. May the 
Lord look kindly upon you and grant you peace.” 

Before pronouncing the birkath kohanim (priestly benediction), the 
kohanim wash their hands, just as the priests did in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, where the priestly blessing was one of the most impressive 
features of the daily service. The term D’DD nX'Btt (raising the hands) 
is derived from Psalm 134:2 (“Lift up your hands in holiness and 
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bless”). This verse is also recited when washing the hands before eat¬ 
ing (D’*P Those of I^evitical descent (Levites), as in Temple 

times, pour the water on the hands of the kohanim following the re¬ 
moval of their shoes outside the place of worship. In the absence of 
a Levite, a firstborn son pours the water. 

After ascending the platform (dukhan), the kohanim face the holv 
ark (aron ha-kodesh) and remain standing until the hazzan , who is re¬ 
citing the Amidah aloud, utters the word D’lHD (priests!). Thereupon 
the kohanim turn their faces to the congregation, raise their hands to 
the level of their shoulders, and separate their fingers in a way that 
there are five open spaces between them. This is done symbolically 
in allusion to the expression 0’3*inn JB pXB (peering through the 
lattice) in the Song of Solomon (2:9), which has been interpreted al¬ 
legorically. The word for lattice is made out to mean he harakkim (five 
windows). The fingers are joined in a manner that each of the two 
hands presents two spaces, making a total of four spaces; there is an¬ 
other space between the thumbs of the two hands when joineil together. 

The fifteen Hebrew words of the priestly blessing are recited each 
separately by the hazzan and repeated by the kohanim. At the con¬ 
clusion of each of the three verses, the congregation responds Amen. 
The congregation listens attentively to each word chanted by the ko¬ 
hanim, who do not relax their fingers until they have concluded the 
hlessing and turned their faces from the congregation. 

In Eretz Yisrael, the birkath kohanim is still recited by kohanim 
every morning and afternoon toward the end of the Amidah prayer. 
Outside Eretz Yisrael, however, it is chanted at the end of the Mvsaf 
service on major festivals only. 


NASHIM 
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The third of the six divisions of the Mishnah bears the name Nashim 
(Women) because it consists of laws dealing with marriage, divorce, 
and general relationships of husband and wife. The seven tractates 
of Nashim are as follows: 

1) Ycvamolh, sixteen chapters, concerning the law of levirate mar¬ 
riage and halitzah, stated in Deuteronomy 25:5-10. One of the pur¬ 
poses of levirate marriage, or marriage of a childless widow with her 
brother-in-law (yavam), was to keep the property of the deceased 
within the family. The man who refused to comply with this law ot 
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family loyalty gran ted the widow halitzah. Today, halitzah rites take 
the place of leviratc marriage which is contracted no more. 

2) KelhuUhoth, thirteen chapters, concerning the marriage-aettle- 
inent for the protection of the wife in case of widowhood or divorce, 
and the mutual rights and duties of husband and wife. 

3) Nedarim, eleven chapters, on the making and annulment of 
vows, particularly with regard to women (Numbers 30:3-17). 

4) Nazir, nine chupters, concerning the biblical prescriptions in 
connection with Nazi rite vows (Numbers 0:1-21). 

5) Sotah, nine chapters, concerning the biblical laws relating to the 
wife suspected of adultery (Numbers 5:11-31). 

0) Gitlin, nine chapters, dealing with the laws of divorce and the 
annulment of marriage (Deuteronomy 24:1-4). 

7) Kiddushin, four chapters, dealing with the regulations concern¬ 
ing the marriage status. 


USURY 
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The terms nrshekh and ribbilh denote anything given on loan upon 
interest. The Torah forbids to lend anything to a fellow Israelite on 
condition of receiving back more than the amount of money or quan¬ 
tity of food lent. The distinction made today between usury and in¬ 
terest is unknown to Judaism, which regards mutual loans merely as 
a means of relieving the temporary distress of a fellow Jew. 

The supposition underlying the biblical law is thut the people of 
Israel arc linked together in one brotherhood; each Israelite is there¬ 
fore expected to help his brother Israelite, who is in need of a loan, 
without taking advantage of his poverty. Many poor Israelite far¬ 
mers, in Hible times, would have been in a desperate plight if left 
without occasional free loans in commodities or in money. According 
to Jewish law, loans are acts of pure charity. The basic assumption 
is that the borrower is poor and needs money to satisfy his personal 
wants. 

The Torah states: “You shall not demand interest from your bro¬ 
ther on a loan of money or of food or of anything else on which inter¬ 
est is usually demunded. \ou may demand interest from a foreigner, 
but not from your brother. . (Deuteronomy 23:20-21). Since the 
foreign merchant could not very well be expected to lend to an Is¬ 
raelite trader without interest, some dilTerentiation in law wus un- 
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avoidable. An equal basis for trading between Israelites and foreigners 
could be attained only bilaterally. The Babylonian bankers often 
charged as much as twenty percent interest on loans. The caravan 
trade was very extensive in ancient Israel. 

When the ancient agricultural society was succeeded by a com¬ 
mercial society, the borrowing and lending of money became legit 
imate by means of a he tier iska , a kind of partnership agreement 
between borrower and lender. The prevailing laws of medieval Eur¬ 
ope precluded the Jews from investing funds in landed property, so 
that they were practically forced into money-lending as the only oc¬ 
cupation open to them. Since the church law against usury did not 
apply to the Jews, they became indispensible to the impoverished 
princes and monarchs, who squeezed the wealth amassed by Jewish 
money-lenders in a sponge-like manner during the owners’ lifetime or 
after their death. 


NISHMATH nw: 

■ rn fe 

■ 

T H E well-known hymn NishmcUh, recited as part of the Shahnrifh ser¬ 
vice on Sabbaths and festivals, belongs to the prayers that were com¬ 
posed in remote antiquity. A portion of this poem is quoted in the 
Talmud as part of a prayer for rain {Berakhoth 59b; Ta'anith (ib). 
The phrase “eountless millions of favors” probably refers to the drops 
of rain, each drop being considered as a separate favor. The Talmud, 
indeed, suggests that thanks should be given for every drop of rain. 
Nishmath is identified in the Talmud (Pesahim 118a) with birkath ha- 
shir, recommended by the Mishnah for the closing of the Haggadah 
service on Pesah. Many biblical phrases are interwoven in the tex¬ 
ture of this beautiful hymn, which has been modified and expanded 
in the course of many centuries. The first paragraph was known in 
mishnaic times, the second was composed during the talmudic period, 
and the concluding part was added during the geonic period. Nishmath 
reads in part as follows: 

“The soul of every living being shall bless thy name, Lord our God; 
the spirit of all mortals shall ever glorify and extol thy fame, our King. 
From eternity to eternity thou art God. Besides thee we have no 
king who redeems and saves, ransoms and rescues, sustains and shows 
mercy in all times of woe and stress. . 
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The ph rase P*lb ’*13 D (attention, gentlemen) is inserted in the Kid - 
Hush recited over wine on Sabbaths and festivals. It is designed to 
call attention to the benediction which is about to be pronounced over 


the wine, so that all who are present may answer Amen. 

According to a mid rash ic source (Tanhuma, Pekudi), this phrase 
was originally used in the form of a question, signifying: "Gentlemen, 
what is your opinion?" That is, is it safe to drink of this wine? The 
response was (for life and health). Kventually, the term I'hay- 

yim came into popular use as a toast over alcoholic beverages at a 
festive table. The response to the toast of t'hayyim comes in three 
words: D’21CJ D'T|9 (for a happy life of peace). 


SIDDUR inD 

» 

The arrangement of the traditional Siddur (Prayerbook) is practically 
the same in nil editions, old and now. The three daily services (*S7ui- 
htirilh, Min hah, Ma‘arii<) come first, then the Sabbath and festival 
services, followed by other liturgical compositions, such as Sabbath 
hymns. The El hies of Ihc Fathers (Pirke Avoth), to be recited on Sab¬ 
bath afternoons, and the Song of Songs, chanted Itefore the Kabbalath 
Shabbath service, are also included in the more complete editions. The 
daily Prayerbook contains, in addition, services pertaining to a vari¬ 
ety of occasions: HHlh Milah, Pidyon ha-Bcn, marriage, and the like. 

It has been said that no religion in the world can be thoroughly 
understood if its normal daily worship of God is left out of account, 
for here is where t.hc real pulse-beat of every genuine religion is to be 
felt. This Applies particularly to Judaism as reflected in the Siddur, 
which is the most popular book in Jewish life. If any single volume 
can tell us what it means to be a Jew, it is the daily Prayerbook, em¬ 
bodying the visions and aspirations, the sorrows and joys of many 
generations. The Siddur is a mirror that reflects the development of 
the Jewish spirit throughout the ages. The poetic and philosophic 
creations of numerous known and unknown authors constitute a con¬ 
siderable part of the Jewish prayerbook. Interwoven into the texture 
of the prayers are meaningful passages from the Bible, the Talmud, 
and the Zohar. 
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Passing through a long process of evolution, the Siddnr has devel¬ 
oped in a way that enables every worshiper to become familiar with 
the various forms of .Jewish learning and religious expression. Its di¬ 
versified authorship proclaims that all Israel has a share in its making. 
For nearly two thousand years, the Hebrew prayers have saved the 
Jews from losing their language and their identity. Israel’s sages con¬ 
stantly emphasize the importance of uniformity in synagogue service, 
so as to link the people closely together and prevent them from form¬ 
ing separate religious factions. They have reconciled variant expres¬ 
sions of prescribed prayers and sought to bring them into harmonious 
union, so as to lessen the danger of rising sects that might weaken 
still more a harassed people. 

Modifications of the contents of the Siddur have been urged by men 
opposing such features of the traditional prayers as the restoration of 
Israel, the concept of the ehosen people, and the distinction between 
the people of Israel and the nations. Reiterating that no modern 
person could pray for all the restoration of sacrifices, they proceeded 
to eliminate with these prayers all petitions for the restoration of the 
Jewish homeland. The objection to sacrifices served as a cloak for 
eliminating the hope of a reestablishment of Israel in its ancestral 
home (Gordis). 

Prayers in the vernacular, Gordis points out, have created a new 
and unexpected complication. Hebrew prayers chanted in the tra¬ 
ditional manner can be repeated at almost every occasion without 
producing a sense of monotony in the worshiper. The collective 
chanting of the traditional congregants may not be very decorous, 
but it has virtue of being alive. The characteristic musical modes and 
scriptural cantillations, which differ with the varying occasions of the 
year, serve to create a distinct mood appropriate to the day and add 
variety and interest, even when the text remains the same. Respon¬ 
sive and unison readings in the vernacular are the cause of a marked 
monotony in the service. 

It has been pointed out that Hebrew has always acted as a bond 
uniting the Jewish people throughout the world. The substitution ol 
English for Hebrew in the synagogue services will never solve reli¬ 
gious difficulties. Words of the earlier centuries may not always 
appear apt for minds of today, but the spirit behind them is the same; 
the retention of these old formulae and prayers has great value in 
preserving the long continuity of Jewish worship and tradition, 
realize how absurd and impious it is for each of us to go off into his 
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separate nook and corner and there exercise his own private judgment. 
No man can evolve a satisfactory religion solely out of his own inner 

consciousness. 

Itav Saadyah tiaon (882-942), who was one of the first compilers 
of a systematic praycrbook with instructions, wrote in his introduc¬ 
tion: “I have decided to assemble in this book the authoritative 
prayers, hymns and benedictions, in their original form as they exis¬ 
ted before the exile and after. . . I shall also mention what I have 
learned about additions or omissions according to the arbitrary opin¬ 
ions of individual groups residing in a village or city, a district or 
country. .. 1 have pointed out that they were unsupported by tra¬ 
dition” (,S iddur liar Saadyah Oaon, page 11). Trying to use his prayer- 
book as a means of unifying all the Jews, Rav Saadyah attempted to 
reduce local practices to a common denominator. 

Renowned scholars are often quoted to the effect that at a time when 
all Jews prayed, one Prnyerbook sufficed their needs; now when fewer 
Jews pray, more and more Prayer books are required. Modern editors 
of the Siddur must realize that they are dealing with a classic similar 
to the Bible and the Talmud, to which the terms orthodox, conserva¬ 
tive or reform do not apply. They should not take liberties with the 
original, eliminating a phrase here and adding one there, each accord¬ 
ing to his own beliefs. Such a procedure is liable to breed as many 
different kinds of Jewish congregational worship as there are syna¬ 
gogues and temples. The ever-increasing modifications of the text of 
the Siddur arc apt to destroy this unique source book of Judaism, 
which is designed to unify old and young, scholars and laymen, past 
and future. 

It has l>ecn noted that you may modernize the Praycrbook as much 
as you please, you may remove all its anachronisms, its supplications 
for the restoration of the sacrificial rite, its petitions for Zion, its an¬ 
thropomorphisms, but you will not thereby insure prayerful feeling. 
Phis only the worshiper himself can supply. Many a modern mind 
feels that some of the prayers in the traditional Siddur need re¬ 
interpretation, but this can be done without difficulty by each indi¬ 
vidual Jew. The words of the Prayerbook, used throughout by Kelcd 
y Israel and hallowed by generations as a means of uniting all the di¬ 
vergent elements of scattered Jewry, can still be retained by us with 
n modified interpretation and explained as expressing our age-long 
desire for restoration of a concerted form of worship in our ancient 
homeland. The traditional Jew is conscious of the fact that the long- 
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uage of the liturgy is not expected to be scientifically exact; he prefers 
to leave something to the imagination, since the function of religion 
is to appeal to the imagination. Many ethical concepts are to be found 
in talmudic-midrashic literature in connection with the Hebrew prayers. 


SEDER nos "no 

*■ t 

The power of tradition is clearly demonstrated by the Passover Seder 
service in Jewish homes everywhere. Even the least observant Jews 
heed its ancient symbolism. The night commemorating the exodus 
from Egypt has become a history feast, uniting all the generations of 
the Jewish people. Hence, the sages of old aimed at unanimity and 
uniformity. It was a matter of principle with them that there should 
not be division in custom and observance. The national and religious 
significance of the Seder has been successfully preserved chiefly 
through the effective use of the indispensable Seder Hagaddah shel 
Pesah . The very name Seder (arrangement) is borrowed from the 
title of this famous book. It has stirred the spirit of freedom in the 
hearts of young and old across the centuries. 

The recital of the traditional Haggadah is the most essential part 
of the Seder service. Primarily the narrative of Passover, the Ilagga- 
dah tells the story of the entry into Egypt and of the liberation of the 
Israelites from their servitude. It explains the use of the paschal 
lamb during Temple times, the malzoth, the bitter herb (maror). After 
the hymns of thanksgiving, and the symbolical explanation of the 
numbers one to thirteen, the Haggadah ends with the song of divine 
retribution for the mistreatment of Israel (Had Gadya). Heinrich 
Heine, describing the effect of the old, traditional chant, the tune that 
lulls and soothes and at the same time rouses and calls, concludes 
that even those Jews who long since turned from the faith of their 
fathers are touched when the well-remembered chants of Pesah reach 
their ears. 

The fifteen terms indicating the sequence of the Seder service are 
written in rhyme, devised as a mnemonic. Rabbi David Abudarham 
of tbe fourteenth century, famous for his rich commentary on Jewish 
liturgy, quotes a variety of mnemonic verses which he found in Hag- 
gadah manuscripts. The mnemonic verse in our printed editions 
(f n*ll rnp) has been attributed to Rashi, who lived in France during 
the eleventh century. 
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The number four is prominent throughout the Seder service: four 
questions, four sons, four cups of wine. The most quoted reason for 
the four cups of wine is that they symbolize the fourfold divine prom¬ 
ise of liberation contained in Exodus 6:6-7 (“I will free you from the 
burdens of the Egyptians; I will deliver you from their bondage; I will 
redeem you; I will take you as my people”). The extra cup of wine, 
called Elijah’s cup, which remains untouched during the Seder service, 
is said to convey the thought that Elijah, forerunner of the Messiah, 
will eventually decide whether a fifth cup is really needed for the Se¬ 
der, a question that has not been solved by the talinudic authorities. 
Commonly, Elijah’s eup is regarded, symbolically, as the glass of 
wine ready for any stranger who may seek hospitality. 

The curious practice of spilling drops of wine when the ten Egyp¬ 
tian plagues arc enumerated stresses the thought that we must not 
rejoice over the misfortunes that befell our foes and made the cup of 
our deliveranee incomplete. This is in keeping with the following 
tfilmudie tradition: When the Egyptians were drowning in the Red 
Sea, God restrained the angels from singing his praise, saying: "How 
can you sing while my creatures arc drowning in the sea?” (Megillah 
10b), It all goes back to the biblical warning which says: "Do not 
rejoice when your enemy falls; do not exult when he is overthrown, 
lest the Lord see it and bo displeased. . .” (Proverbs 2-1:17-18). 

Since tin* order of the ten plagues 11)011110111x1 in Psalms 78 and 105 
differs from the order of the plagues detailed in Exodus 7:8-12:30, the 
tannuitic sage Rabbi Judah of the second century suggested a mne¬ 
monic, 371X3 tP’Ty "I'ln, a combination of the initial letters of the 
ten plagues, assisting the memory of their proper sequence. The 
Midrash quotes Rabbi Judah to the effect that the same notarikon 
wns engraved on the staff of Moses which was used as an instrument 
for inflicting the plagues (Exodus Rnbbah 6:7; 8:3). 

The mntzah, which is most essential in the Seder service, is rich in 
ethical symbolism. It is a reminder of the joyous eagerness which 
marked the departure from slavery into freedom; it also suggests pur¬ 
ity of heart, since leaven is a symbol of decay. In the Zohar, matzah 
is called celestial bread OlX^'y KOni) in the sense that it served as 
an antidote to Egyptian bondage and corruption. 

In order to indicate that the Seder night is twice mentioned in the 
Torah as a night of vigil 9 1l 9), the door is opened toward the 

end of the service as a symbol of divine protection against all harm¬ 
ful forces, The opening of the door also symbolizes the awaited ap- 
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pearance of Elijah as the forerunner of the Messiah, according to the 
view held that the messianic era will begin during tho Passover -sea¬ 
son O Kin? p'ny JO»ni 1?KU fO'Ja). Past memories and future aspira¬ 
tions thus blend into a serene harmony through 1 he Seder service, which 
begins with the invitation extended to the poor to share the food, 
and ends with: Next ymr in Jerusalem (0’?tPlV3 flKan HJIP?). 


SEDER AVODAH nilDJ? "11C 
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Throughout the ages, the part, of the Yom /w/jpur service known ns 
the Avodah (divine service) has been regarded as the full expression 
of Israel’s longing for freedom and restoration. Many medieval litur¬ 
gical poets (payydanim) composed Avodahs, some of whieh were em¬ 
bodied in various Mahzor editions* 

In the current Mnhzorim 7 both Ashkenazic and Sephardic, respective¬ 
ly, the poet begins with a cursory review of the biblical his lory from 
the time of creation down to the time of Aaron the priest* Then he 
minutely describes the procedure of the Temple service conducted by 
the high priest on Yom Kippur, Utilizing the account given in Mish- 
nah Yoma, he relates about the preparation of the high priest, the 
appointment of a substitute to meet the emergency of the' high priest's 
becoming disqualified, the various offerings, the baths and ablutions 
of the high priest and his changes of garments. 

In the Musah Ashkenaz f the Avodah t beginning with the words 
rD pEK, is one of the most intricate piyyutim by Rabbi Mcshullam 
ben Kalonymus of tenth-century Italy* In the Nusah Scphard t the 
Avodah, beginning with the words mil3 HHK, was written by an 
anonymous author in a flowing, easy-to-understand Hebrew. 


SIDRAH, PARASHAH ilEHS 

T T T ' T : * 

The Torah is divided into fifty-four sections, which arc read in the 
synagogue on Sabbath mornings consecutively, so that in the course 
of each year the public reading of the entire Pentateuch is completed. 
The section of the week, referred to as sidrah (order), is often called 
parashah, denoting a biblical passage dealing with a single topic. 

Though sidrah and parashah are used interchangeably, each sid¬ 
rah nevertheless consists of seven parashiyyoih, one for each of the 
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nevcn men who are called up to the reading of the Torah at the con¬ 
gregational service of every Saturday morning. 

The term paraahah is also used in the sense of paragraph, described 
as open or closed (HAITI0 .HHinS). In the Sefer Torah, a paraahah is 
open ( pelhuhah ) if it is begun on a new line; a paraahah is closed (se- 
Ihitmah) if it does not begin a new line. In the printed texts of theTorah, 
(he Hebrew letters 9 and 0, for Hmri9 and HBVIO, indicate the tra¬ 
ditional manner in which a given paraahah is written in the Sefer To¬ 
rah. A triple 9, or a triple 0, indicates the paragraph with which a 
new weekly section (sidraA) is begun. 

Out of every ninctccn-year cycle in the Jewish calendar there are 
seven leap years, consisting of thirteen months instead of twelve. For 
this reason, the numher of aidrahs varies from fifty to fifty-four. 
Furthermore, some of the Sabbaths during the year coincide with 
festivals that require special Torah readings in place of the regular 
weekly portion, so that the ordinary Sabbaths total between fifty-two 
and forty-seven per year. Hence, the arrangement of the sidrolh is 
made conveniently elastic by having some of them double up on oc¬ 
casion. The number of aidrahs in the five books of the Torah is as 
follows: Genesis, 12; Exodus, 11; Leviticus 10; Numbers 10; Deuter¬ 
onomy 11. Total: fifty-four. 


SCRIBES D'HBID 
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Thk term Sofrim, derived from sefer (hook), is employed in talmudic 
literature os the title of the great authorities on the interpretation of 
the biblical text, who functioned during and after the Persian period in 
Jewish history. Their organization began with Ezra the Scribe and 
terminated with Simeon the Just, who was one of the last survivors 
of the Great Assembly (Avoth 1:2). 

The activity of the Sofrim began as a continuation of prophecy 
which ended with Malachi, of whom nothing is known except his ut¬ 
terances in the last book of the Prophets. The Sofrim, or sages, who 
preceded the later Tannaim and Amor aim of talmudic-midrashic lit¬ 
erature, were the first to establish the vast system of Jewish tradi¬ 
tional lore. 

It has been suggested that originally the Hebrew word safer signified 
a learned man, knowing how to read and write; as the art of writing was 
known only to the intelligent, the term safer was used in the sense of 
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scribe and sage interchangeably. The phrase O'lDlD '"131 is often 
used in the Talmud, where the reference is to the traditional law as 
transmitted by the Jewish sages (D’MIl). 


SIYYUM avc 

* 

The completion of the writing of a Srffr Torah is celebrated as Siyyinn 
ha-Sefer; likewise, when the study of a talmudic tractate is completed, 
or one of the six divisions of the Mishnah, it is regarded as a joyous 
occasion. When the whole Talmud has been studied from beginnin-a 
to end, the attending conclusion ceremony is referred to as Styi/uut 
ha-Gadol. We are told that Abbaye (273-339), the famous Babylon¬ 
ian Amora who was the head of the Academy in Purnbeditha, was 
accustomrd to make a feast whenever one of his students concluded 
the study of a tractate (Shabbath 118b). 

The concluding Hadran (may we return), which is a brief prayer 
against forgetfulness and a kind of tender farewell to the tractate 
completed, is recited in Aramaic. This is followed by a discourse on 
the logical relation between the last statement of the volume ended 
and the first statement of the volume next in order* Being a feslive 
occasion, the Siyyum, generally held on the morning preceding the 
first day of Passover, exempts the firstborn from their tradit ion;il 
fasting (0^133 my ID that. day. 

As a rule, every talmudic tractate ends with a joyous expression. 
This is in keeping with the rule that all readings must be concluded 
with .something cheerful. Compare the books of Lamentations sad 
Ecclesiastes, Isaiah and Malachi, where more cheerful sentences are 
repeated at the end. For the same reason, the psalm of the? day which 
is recited on Wednesdays (Psalm 91) ends with “Come, let us sing t» 
the Lord. ..” (TMHl 13?), the first three verses of Psalm 9.5. 


SIVAN 



The month of Sivnn, consisting of thirty days, coincides approxi¬ 
mately with the month of .June. The three days’ preparation 
n?3in 'DD preceding the receiving of the Torah on Mount, Sinai 
(Exodus 19:15) is commemorated on the third, fourth and fifth days 
of the month of Sivaii. 
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These days, together with Lag b’Omer and Rosh Hodegh, are dis¬ 
tinguished from other days of the Sefirah period in that marriages are 
permissible on them by reason of their festive aspect. On the sixth 
and seventh days of Sivan, the festival of Shavuoth is celebrated, 
commemorating the giving of the Torah ( Malian Torah). 


SUKKOTH mao 

* 

% 

Thk autumn festival of Sukkoth, commemorating the protection 
nlTnrdcd the Israelites throughout their wanderings in the wilderness, 
is described in the Torah as the feast of ingathering at the end of the 
agricultural year (Exodus 23:10). Concerning the manner of cele¬ 
brating the seven days of Sukkolk, which begins on the fifteenth of 
the month Tishri, we read: “You shall dwell in booths seven days ... 
that your generations may know that I made the Israelites dwell in 
booths. . (Leviticus 23:42-43). 

The eighth day of Sukkoth, called Atzereth (closing day of the fes¬ 
tival season), is regarded as a separate holy day, characterized by the 
special prayer for rain (Geshem), by Yizkor services in memory of the 
departed, and by the recital of the book of Ecclesiastes which con¬ 
tains reflections on the purpose of life and man’s ceaseless strivings. 

According to Maiinonidcs, the moral lesson derived from the fes¬ 
tival of Sukkoth is that man ought to remember his bad times in his 
days of prosperity; he will thereby be induced to lead a modest life. 
Hence, we leave our elegant homes to dwell in booths that are remi¬ 
niscent of desert life lacking in all convenience and comfort. On the 
other hand, Sukkoth is kept in the autumn season when the produce 
has been gathered in from the fields and the farmers are free from 
pressing labor, when there is neither great heat nor troublesome rain 
and it is possible to dwell in booths, even though they are hastily 
constructed and unsubstantial. 

The four species, of which the lulau (palm branch) is the most pro¬ 
minent, are a symbolical expression of our rejoicing over the change 
from life in the wilderness to life in a country replete with fruit-trees 
and rivers. These particular four species ( lulav , ethrog, hadasrim, 
aravoth) were plentiful in Eretz Yisrael, and were easily obtainable by 
everybody. Besides, they have a good appearance; two of them, the 
citron (ethrog) and the myrtle (hadas), diffuse excellent fragrance; 
they keep fresh and green for seven days... (Guide, 3:43). 
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The frail svkkoh, which must not. exceed the height of twenty cu¬ 
bits (thirty feet), is said to convey the idea that man should never be 
haughty. The walls of the svkkah must be sufficiently strong to with¬ 
stand ordinary gusts of wind. The shade, which is the root-meaning of 
the word sukkah, must exceed the rays of the sun. Tins signifies that 
man is to be steadfast in his belipfs and humble in his behavior. The 
stars must be visible through the roof-covering rpo> of twigs ami 
leaves as a constant reminder that all blessings reach us from our 
heavenly Father. The four species symbolize the four types of people 
who, though different in character, must live in unity and mutual 
understanding in order to form a happier human society. 

The first and second, eighth and ninth days of Sukkoth are full 
holydays; the five middle days of the festival, including Iioshana 
Rabbah, are semi-festivals called IJol ha-Mo'rd. The eighth day, 
called Shemmi Atzereth, is regarded as a separate festival and explained 
in Talmud and Midrash, as follows: “A king invited his children to 
a feast. After a few days, when the departure finally arrived, the king 
said to his children: I beg of you, stay another day; it is hard to sep¬ 
arate from you” (Rashi on Leviticus 23:36). 

The joyful note characterizing the seven days of Sukkoih, which are 
in the liturgy denominated Win00 JBI (our festival of rejoicing), is 
extended to Shemini Atzereth, coinciding with the Sunbath. Torah fes¬ 
tival in Eretz Yisrael. In the Diaspora, however, Simhath Torah is 
celebrated on the ninth day. 

The name Simhath Torah was not known in talmudic times. It 
came into use presumably around the ninth century in Babylonia, 
where the one-year cycle for the reading of the Five Books of Moses 
prevailed. The seven processions with the Torah-scrolls on Simhath 
Torah (Hakkafoth) became customary in the sixteenth century. 


SELAH n*?D 

T V 

The untranslatable term selah , which occurs seventy-one times in 
the book of Psalms and three times in the book of Habakkuk (3:3, 
9, 13), is universally interpreted to be a musical or liturgical sign, 
though its exact meaning has not been ascertained. In Psalm 68:5, 
the word l9o is used synonymously with in*IP and in the sense 
of “extol, exalt," Hence, it is safe to assume that selah is a direction 
to the singers to raise their voices before certain pauses; nr to the 
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musicians, to protract the tone of the instrumental accompaniment 
at the moment, that, the vocal part fades into silence. 

Some have taken selah as an abbreviation <?1pn JO’O), 

meaning: sign to change the voice; or "IPH n9y09 30 (go back to the 
beginning, 0 singer). The Septungint renders selah by diapsalma, 
implying the intervention by musical instruments at a particular 
place. Accordingly, it may be a direction to the orchestra; the instru¬ 
ments would be beard with full effect after the cessation of the voices 
dl' Ihe singers. In the writings of medieval Hebrew poets, il90 often 
denotes forever. In translating medieval Hebrew texts, selah should be 
rendered forever, as the authors understood the term to be when they 

used it. 


SELIHOTH rrilT^D 

* * 

* 

Tm; penitential prayers ( seliholh ) belong, in part, to the age of the 
Talmud. Essentially based upon biblical poetry, they are a continu¬ 
ation of the Psalms. The suffering of Israel in the various lands of 
Ihe dispersion is their principal theme. For about fifteen centuries 
the liturgical poets continued to enrich the selihah literature, the 
earliest examples of which go back to the first century. 

Tormented by merciless persecutions, the authors of these prayer- 
poems described the misery of their people with the blood of their 
hearts. The recital of the heroic deeds described in the seliholh helped, 
consciously or unconsciously, strengthen the solidarity of the Jew¬ 
ish community the world over. Hence, many penitential poems were 
incorporated into the liturgy to be recited on such special occasions 
as Tish'ah b'Av and the days preceding Rosh Hashanah. 

The seliholh reveal the saintly character of past generations, who 
in profound humility sought the reason of their misfortune in them¬ 
selves rather than in a divine injustice. The selihah (forgiveness) is 
a prayer for pardon in the strict sense of the term, for it gives utter¬ 
ance to the feelings of the worshiper who repents and pleads for mercy. 

It is customary to begin the recital of seliholh on Saturday mid¬ 
night, four days before Rosh Hashanah. If, however, the first day of 
Rosh Hashanah occurs on Monday or Tuesday, so that four days are 
not left in which to recite the penitential prayers, it is customary to 
begin a week earlier. The idea of a midnight service is based on 
Psalm 119:62 (“At midnight I rise to praise thee”). 
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The elegies and supplications contained in the Ta.ha.nun for Mon¬ 
days and Thursdays, known as the long Tahanun, likewise belong to 
the sclihah literature. 


ORDINATION l“D'ED 

t • : 

The Torah tells us how Moses symbolically transferred his authority 
to Joshua, his successor, by placing his hands (semikhah) on him in 
the presence of the whole community and investing him with some 
of his own dignity (Numbers 27:18-23). The custom of semikhah , 
whereby the ancient sages conferred on their disciples the title Rabbi 
(’31) or ftav (3*1), thus permitting them to give decisions in matters 
of civil and religious law, was practised in the manner described in 
the Torah: the master, in the presence of two other teachers, trans¬ 
ferred his authority to his disciple who was to be the future teacher 
by placing his hands on him. 

The principle prevailed that “everyone ordained may ordain.” 
The title Rabbi was conferred in Eretz Yisrael; in Babylonia, however, 
the title Rav only could be conferred, so that the recipient was re¬ 
stricted to give decisions in certain specified categories of the law. 

In our times, when ordination in the ancient sense no longer exists, 
the certificate of admission to the rabbinate is termed better hora’ah, 
or semikhah in a figurative sense; it is issued, following a thorough 
examination in the field of halakhah, by an outstanding authority in 
Talmud and Poskim (law codes). The Hebrew phrases mi’ JPV 
P’ p» are essential in such a certificate. Yareh yorch, yadin yadin 
are here employed in the sense that the candidate may surely give a 
decision, may surely pronounce judgment. American and European 
seminaries grant rabbinical diplomas to students who are trained for 
the rabbinate and its present functions. 


SANDER DIjC 

1 t: ~ 

The term sandek has been identified with the Greek word synteknos, 
denoting “with the child.” The sandek, whose privilege it is to hold 
the infant boy on his knees in the course of the circumcision operation, 
is likewise synonymous with the German Gottvater, abridged to 
G’vater and Kwaler, widely in use where Yiddish is spoken. The title 
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K water is conferred nowadays upon the person handing the infant to 
the mohet, who performs the circumcision, 

Holding the child while the operation is performed is regarded os a 
great milznah and honor. Next to the chair upon which the snntfak is 
seated, the special chair reserved for Klijah (in^N K03) is placed, 
Referred to as “angel of the eovenuni ” and protector of children, 
Klijah is said to he the invisible participant at circumcisions. Ilis 
chair is left in position for three days, because the first three days 
after the operation are a dangerous period for the child. 


SANHEDRIN 


rniriJD 


• ft t 


The Greek name Sanhedrin, signifying the higher courts of law which 
administered justice in Krctz Yisrael during the period of the Second 
Temple, denotes two kinds of councils of ordained scholars: 1) *San- 
hvdrin Getlotah, consisting of seventy-one members, whose function as 
a legislative body was to interpret the biblical laws and to enact new 
laws (httlaUiolh): it was presided over by a president (.Vast) and a 
vice-president, called father of the court of justice (Ar-licth-din)] it 
had jurisdiction over all religious matters, It met in Jerusalem daily, 
except on Sabbaths and festivals, from morning until mid-afternoon. 
2) Sanhedrin Kctannnh (lesser council), consisting of twenty-three 
members, who had jurisdiction over civil and criminal cases in var¬ 
ious parts of Erctz Yisrael. 

Solomon Zeitlin and others contend that there were two paral¬ 
lel bodies of seventy-one, one for political affairs and one for religious 
matters, the Great Sanhedrin {Beth Din ha-Gaiiot) never tried capita! 
cases, since it was a legislative body only. All capital cases were tried 
by the Lesser .Sanhedrin in Kretz Yisrael. The political Sanhedrin 
directed public affairs and administered the criminal law under the 
control of the Roman procurator, while the religious Sanhedrin regu¬ 
lated and supervised the religious life of the people. Commonly de¬ 
scribed, the Great Sanhedrin was the Supreme Court of Appeal on 
all disputed points of law or religious practice. 

In addition to the president and vice-president, there was the Muf- 
la, the distinguished expert adviser. The personnel of the Sanhedrin 
varied in different periods. During the Maccabean period, Sadducean 
or Pharisaic elements predominated according to the disposition of 
the ruling authorities. The learned members of the Sanhedrin sat in 
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a semicircle with the accused in front of them; they were observed l>v 
three rows of disciples who might be candidates for the council. 

According to talmudic tradition, only those were appointed to the 
Sanhedrin who had stature, wisdom, good appearanee, maturity, fa¬ 
miliarity with languages. . . (Sanhedrin 17a). The Mislmah mentions 
divergent views among the Tannaim of the seeond century with re¬ 
gard to capital punishment: “A Sanhedrin that effects one execution 
in seven years is branded a destructive court. Rabbi Elazar bon 
Azaryah says: one in seventy years. Rabbi Tarfon and Rabbi Akiva 
say: Had we been members of a Sanhedrin, no one would ever have 
been put to death. Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel savs; They would 
have multiplied murderers in Israel” (Makkoth 1:10). 

During the sixteenth century, an attempt was made to revive the 
Sanhedrin in the land of Israel. A fresh demand for a Sanhedrin has 
been growing ever since the establishment of the new State of Israel 
in 1948. Napoleon, in 1806, brought about a curious revival of a 
Sanhedrin when he convened an assembly of Jewish notables for pur¬ 
poses of Jewish legislation. The seventy-one members of the Napo¬ 
leonic Sanhedrin consisted of for tv-five rabbis and t wen tv-six Invmen. 

■■ % % 


SEFIRAH 


ivpbd 

t ■ : 


The counting of seven weeks from the sixteenth day of \inan, on 
which the omer offering of the new barley crop was brought to the 
Temple, until Shavuoth, .serves to connect the anniversary of the exodus 
from Egypt with the festival that commemorates the giving of the 
Torah on Mount Sinai. In talmudic literature the festival of Shavn- 
oth is invariably termed Atzrrcth, because it is regarded as the con¬ 
clusion of the Passover celebration. 

Tradition has it that it was announced to the Israelites in Egypt 
that fifty days after the exodus the Torah would be given to them. 
As soon as they were liberated, they were so eager for the arrival ol 
the promised day that they began to count the days, saying each 
time: “Now we have one day less to wait for the giving of the Torah. 

Hence, it is explained, the Torah prescribes that the days from /V- 
sah to Shavuoth are to be counted; the counting symbolizes and com¬ 
memorates the eagerness with which the Torah w 1 ls t c i ed ^ 

In a similar vein, Maimonides points out that the counting of theowicr 
(sefirath ha-vuivr), between the anniversary of the liberation from 
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Egypt and the anniversary of the Torah gift, is suggestive of one who 
expects his most intimate friend on a certain day: he counts the dayR 
and even the hours. 

The Se/trah period between the two spring festivals, Pesak and 
Shavuoth, has long been observed through certain restraints, hecause 
mast, massacres recorded in Jewish history took place in the spring 
months, beginning with the martyrdom of Rabbi Akiva and his dis¬ 
ciples and continuing through the three Crusades (I09R-1192). 

With the exception of Jmq b’Omer, the thirty-third day of the Sefirah, 
the period is dedicated to national mourning in order to perpetuate 
the memory of the great martyrs, who might serve as an inspiration 
fur many generations. Jewish martyrology became an enormous 
source of strength and means of preservation of the Jewish people. 


SEFER HA-HINNUKH 


■rann hbd 
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'I'm k famous medieval classical work Sefer ha-Iftnnukk (Book of Ed¬ 
ucation) was designed by its anonymous author to present in simple 
form the principles of Judaism by means of an analysis of the six 
hundred and thirteen divine precepts ( mitzvoth ), arranged in the order 
of t he weekly xidrath of Torah readings. In his profound humility, the 
author concealed his identity and, in the introduction to this import¬ 
ant work, referred to himself as the least in his family, a Jew of Bar¬ 
celona ... n? nna mrv ... ’d?K 3 in the edition 

which appeared in 1523, however, his name Jinx is given on the 
frontpage of the Sefer ha~tfinnukh. It is now generally held that the 
Sefer ha-tfinnukh was composed by the illustrious Talmudist, Rabbi 
Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona, Spain, at the end of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. He deals with the halakhic and ethical aspects of the mitzvoth, 
and quotes Alfasi, Maimonidcs and Xahmanides as his outstanding 
authorities. 

Concerning the prohibition in Deuteronomy 25:4 (“You shall not 
muzzle an ox when treading out grain”), we read in the Sefer ha- 
IJinnukh: “It- is the duty of man to accustom himself to show kind¬ 
ness, compassion, and consideration to his fellow creatures. When 
we therefore treat considerately even the animals given for our use, 
and do not withdraw from them some of the fruits of what their labor 
obtains for us, we educate ourselves thereby to be all the kinder to 
our fellow men, accustoming ourselves not to withhold from them 
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what is their due, but to allow them to enjoy with us the result of 
their contribution.” 

Deep religious sentiment is attached to sefirath ha-omer, the count¬ 
ing of the omer during the seven-week period between Pesah and 
Shavuoth. It is intended, we are told, to induce us to meditate on 
the real and deeper meaning of the two festivals. Israel’s liberation 
from Egypt was only the beginning of true freedom for the people; 
its full measure was not attained until the event of Maltan Torah, the 
giving of the Torah at Sinai, which is commemorated by the festiv¬ 
ities of Shavuoth. Hence, the genuine Jew is called upon to count the 
very days intervening between Pesah that produced physical freedom 
and Shavuoth that perfected it by the addition of spiritual liberty. 

The Minhath Hinnukk , by Rabbi Joseph ben Moses of Tarnopol, 
is a very extensive and learned commentary on the Sefer ha-ffinnukh. 


BOOK OF JUBILEES "1SD 

■■ ““ *1 ** 

* ■ 

The Book of Jubilees is a midrashic commentary and amplification 
on Genesis and part of Exodus. It contains views and religious prac¬ 
tices of a sect that sprang up in Judea during the second century 
before the common era. A fragment of this book in Hebrew was dis¬ 
covered among the Dead Sea Scrolls. The title of this pseudepigraph- 
ical work is attributable to its chronological system, in which all events 
from the creation to the exodus from Egypt are dated by jubilee per¬ 
iods of forty-nine years, subdivided by sevens. The anonymous author 
proposes a solar calendar of three hundred and sixty-four days, or 
fifty-two weeks, divided into four quarters of thirteen weeks each. 
There would be eight months of thirty days each and four of thirty- 
one days, or else twelve months of thirty days, and an unnumerated 
day at the beginning of each season. 

Following this system, the 365th day of the solar year would not be 
counted immediately, but would be retained for a period of forty-nine 
years, the fiftieth being the year of jubilee. The forty-nine days, or 
seven weeks, left uncounted in the course of forty-nine years, would 
then be inserted in the calendar, so that the succession of weeks would 
remain intact and the Sabbath would not be disturbed; nor would the 
seasonal calendar be obliterated. 

According to the Book of Jubilees, the festival of Shavuoth comes 
on the fifteenth day of Swan, in the middle of the month, as in the case 
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of the other two pilgrim festivals, Pesah and Sukkoth. It claims to be 
a divine revelation made to Moses at Mount Sinai, a secret tradition 
entrusted to the saints of each generation, in addition to the written 
Torah which must, be imparted to all. Much of the legendary embel¬ 
lishment presented in the Book of Juhileos must have been drawn 
from a common source of Aggadah; it sometimes follows the biblical 
narrative closely, and occasionally deviates from it freely, as when we 
lire told that Shnvuolh was ohserved by Noah in commemoration of 
the eternal divine covenant that the world should not be Hooded again, 
or that Sukkoth was first kept by Abraham for seven days. 

The Book of Jubilees has been preserved as a whole only in Ethiopic, 
and about one-third of the book is in Latin. Both were translated 
from the Greek version, which in turn had been prepared from a He¬ 
brew original. The Ethiopic version was discovered in Abyssinia about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


SEFKR HASIDIM CTDIl ~IBD 

■ I It 11 

V V 

Tn n Scfrr IIasi<tim (Book of the Saintly) by Rabbi Yehudah he-Hasid 
of Regensburg, who died in 1217, is not a uniform book nor is it the 
product of one author. It is a compilation of ethical principles and 
precepts bast'd chiefly on the writings of Rabbi Yehudah he-Hasid, 
who was a philosopher and poet, scholar anti mystic. The thoughts 
of his disciple, Rahbi Klazar Rokcah of Worms, and the ideas of his 
father, Rabbi Samuel, are well represented in the Scfer I Iasi dim. It 
contains a rich variety of teachings on the virtues that constitute a 
Jewish saintly life. Following are several examples: 

“Never shrink from declaring that you are a Jew. Do not purposely 
mislead anyone, Jew or non-Jew. In your business dealings, do not 
say that a certain price has been offered for your merchandise if that 
is not true. Do not wear an amulet as a charm against evil, but put 
your implicit trust in God alone. Accept nothing from others if you 
can support yourself with the little you have. 

“It is better to spend money on poor people than to lavish funds on 
useless trifles and idle luxuries. Ingratitude is the rankest evil, even 
with regard to dumb animals. Anyone who loads excessive burdens on 
a draft beast, or plunges his spurs too deeply into a horse’s flanks, 
should be punished. A sick animal is to be treated with tenderness. 
Call the attention of a non-Jew to an error that he has made in over- 
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paying you, for it is hetter that you live on charity than that you dis¬ 
grace the Jewish name by cheating. 

“Do not listen to slander; instead, try to restrain the person who 
bitterly complains about the misdeeds of another. Be intimate with 
an uneducated man who has a generous soul rather than with a scholar 
who is close fisted. Expel all envy and hatred from your heart. 

“If a man has two sons, one of whom is averse to lending his books 
while the other does so willingly, he should have no hesitation in 
leaving his entire library to the second son, even though he is the 
younger. . . If a man is in reduced circumstances and forced to sell 
his property, he should disperse first of his gold and jewelry and houses 
and estates, and only at the very end, when no alternative is left, he 
should divest himself of his library. . . When a man is travelling on 
business and finds books that are unknown in his own city, it is his 
duty to purchase them in preference to anything else and bring 
them back with him, so that he mav cause the diffusion of knowledge.'' 

f k •.1 
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The most popular history book current among the Jews in the Middle 
Ages was the book of Yosippon, an abridgment of Josephus' history 
of the Jewish people from the time of their return from Babylonia to 
the downfall of the Jewish state in the year 70. Though the medieval 
rabbis believed it to be the original work of Josephus Flavius (first 
century), Leopold Zunz advanced the theory that the so-called Pseudo- 
Josephus or Yosippon was compiled in the tenth century. 

Yosippon, written in pure Hebrew, dates from the third or fourth 
century. Because of its great popularity, it was frequently recopied 
by a variety of scribes who inserted interpolations in the text. Every 
scribe thought it proper to add stories, phrases, local legends, 
and ideas in vogue at the time, and these very additions increased 
the popularity of the book, read by scholars and populace alike. 
Aside from the Bible, it was without rival in Hebrew literature as a 
narrative book unfolding a great dramatic theme in free, transpar¬ 
ent Hebrew, easily understood by the people. The universal demand 
for the book caused it to pass through the hands of numerous scribes 
who were not always noted for meticulous accuracy in transcription. 
Scribes in ancient and medieval times were frequently more than lit¬ 
eral copyists. They were often men endowed with knowledge and 
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imii^inution ami ivoulrl, on occasion, embellish the text with their 
own comments. 

Vosippon was made available in Arabic, Latin, Slavonir, Ethiopic, 
German, and English. A complete English translation of the hook 
appeared in 1688. Yosippon has the Greek ending on to the Hebrew 
name Joseph. This may point to an early date when the Jews still 
used Greek as their vernacular. The hook concentrates especially on 
the history of the Hasmonean dynasty, the Jewish war against Rome, 
and the siege of Jerusalem. 


SKEER KOKKAH HD^R "1BD 
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Tuk Hook of link rah (Hplin *1D0) is an ethical work by Rabbi Elazar 
of Worms, who died in 1238. In 1106, two crusaders entered his house 
and killed his wife, his two daughters, and his son. Nevertheless, his 
writings are permeated with spiritual joy soaring above personal dis¬ 
aster. The best known of his works on halakhic as well as mystical 
subjects is Sefer ha-ftokenh. The title of the hook is explained by the 
author to the effect that the numerical value of the word npT (3081 
is identical with that of his name "ny?K. Rendered into English, the 
ti t le is Hook of the Perfumer, Among the things emphasized in the 
book arc the following precepts: 

No monument bestows as much glory as an unsullied name. The 
highest wisdom is found in the Torah. Modesty is the noblest orna¬ 
ment. To forgive is the most l>eaiififiil thing a man can do. Do not 
inquire too much concerning your Creator. Do not seek to know the 
origin of things. Instead, see that God is never far from your thoughts. 
Do not let your sensuous nature control your life. Do nothing of 
which you are likely to be ashamed. Make peace among people when¬ 
ever you can. If you are poor, be thankful for the air you breathe; if 
you are rich, do not exalt yourself above your poor brother. Guard 
yourself against the assaults of envy, which kills sooner than anv 
fatal disease. A contrite heart is the highest sacrifice. A person who 
is always aware of the presence of his Creator talks gently to every¬ 
one and teaches his children to lead a worthy life. He infuses love 
and kindness into all his actions, and reveres his wife. He loves his 
neighbors and friends; he lends to the needy and gives charity in 
secret. Let no oath pass your lips. Never speak meaningless words. 
Do not he too eager for money. Do not crave honor and glory- 
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The Sefer Torah s containing the Five Books of Moses written on a 
scroll of parchment, specially prepared to render it durable, is kept in 
the holy ark (aron horkodesh) of the synagogue as the most sacred ob¬ 
ject in the religious life of the Jew. The parchment is of a clean ani¬ 
mal (mints HSH3); it is composed of separate parts sewn together 
with threads of sinew. The text is copied by a professional devout 
scribe (sofer), who uses only the hest black ink and a quill-ppn. 

A sheet of parchment (yer^ah) must contain no less than three and 
no more than eight columns of writing. On the average, the size of a 
Torah scroll is seventeen inches, numerically equaling DID (good). 
Every line is long enough to contain thirty letters. If too long, the 
lines would involve the shifting of the body when reading from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

In the Sefer Torah described by Maimonidcs each column measured 
four fingers (four inches) in width, and 

The total number of columns was 266 (Yad, Sefer Torah 9:10). 

Maimonides informs us concerning the three kinds of parchment 
designed for the writing of a Sefer Torah, TefiUin and Mezuzoth, re¬ 
spectively, and he states: “It is a rule dating back to Moses, who 
received it from Sinai (’J’DB HPO? that a Sefer Torah should 

be written on gevil (whole parchment) and the writing should be on 
the side which was next to the hair of the original hide. The TefiUin 
should be written on kelaf (the exterior part of a split hide) and the 
writing should be on the side which was next to the flesh of the ani¬ 
mal. The Mezuzah should be written on dukhsustus (the inner part 
of the split hide), on the side nearer the hair” (Yad, TefiUin 1:6-8). 

The scribe must not write even a single word from memory; he must 
pronounce every word before copying it from a correct text. Every 
letter must have space around it and must be so formed that an or¬ 
dinary schoolchild can distinguish it from similar letters. If the scroll 
contains vowels or accents it is, like any printed text, unfit for con¬ 
gregational reading in the synagogue. 

Decorative erownlets (taggin) are added to the tops of thirteen let¬ 
ters, seven of which require three crown strokes each Cp 13DyP) and 
six GVn pi3) one Uig on the left. The laggin are referred to as tittles. 
The nine letters of the alphabet that are left without any of these 
erownlets compose the phrase IS 10 J1DK70. 
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Tradition has it that the laggin appeared on the twelve stones that 
Joshua set up in the Jordan and in Gilgal (Joshua 4:9, 20). Mention 
ia made of a special ancient manual, known as Sejer ha-Taggin. Their 
significance is veiled in kabbalistic mysticism. It has Ix’en suggested, 
however, that they are scribal flourishes designed to ornament the 

text of the Torah with so many crownlets. 

The skilled s ofrr (scribe) is expected to be clean of hand and thought 
and filled with reverence for the Torah and its contents. He ia re¬ 
quired to prepare himself by silent meditation whenever he is about 
to perforin his holy work. As a rule, he is careful to begin all columns 
of the Sefer Torah with the letter vav 0), except, of course, the first 
column which begins with the word bereshith (in the beginning). Care¬ 
fully executed Torah texts, therefore, are referred to as D’Tinyn ’ll 
(the twi columns). Far (1) is the most frequent letter in the Bible. 

During the thirteenth century, however, the great talmudic au¬ 
thority Rabbi Meir (Maharam) of Rothenburg strongly disapproved 
of die van columns and even sought to forbid them. He wrote: Will? HD 

.. ."laia p’ nai "iid’Kp runi... fna nay 9s ?’nnn? onn dhbid 

(See Kaliana’s edition of Maharam’s Responsa, II, 150; IBID HDp by 
Rabbi Solomon (lanzfried, 9:8). Nevertheless, to this day the scribes 
have adhered to what has become an established custom in copying 
the Torah text. 

The poetic verses of shirath ha-yam (Kxodus 15:1-18) are metrically 
arranged in thirty lines, like bricks in a wall (Shabbath 103b). The 
poetic verses of the section Ha’azinu (Deuteronomy 32:1-43) are 
placed in seventy double rows. 

The Torah is divided into open and closed sections, pelhuhoth and 
seikumolh. The open section begins a new line; the closed section 
either begins on the last line of the previous section after an interven¬ 
ing space of nine letters, or on the next line sufficiently indented by 
a nine-letter space. In the printed texts, the pelhuhoth and sethumoth 
are indicated by the initials B and 0. 

The Torah scroll is attached to two wooden rollers, each of which 
is called els hayyim (tree of life). The kelher Torah or Torah crown, 
made of silver and adorned with little bells, is placed over the upper 
ends of the etz hayyim rollers. A mantle, shaped to slip over the Torah 
when it is rolled up, is made of embroidered silk or satin for the pro¬ 
tection of the scroll from dust or harm. A silver breastplate ( hoshen), 
variously decorated, is suspended by a chain from the top of the etz 
hayyim rollers, as is the silver pointer (yad), intended for the guidance 
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of the Torah reader. The Hmmonim (pomegranates), silver ornament, 
are likewise placed over the atze hayyim as headpieces. Reminiscent 
of the curtain before the ark of the covenant (fl'ISn JHN) is the richly 
embroidered parokheth (nDVlS), made of velvet or satin, in front of 
the aron ha-kodesh, the receptacle containing the Torah scrolls. 
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The tannaitic Midrash on Leviticus, known as Sifra , was originally 
referred to as Sifra d 7 ve Rav (the book of the school). The same applies 
to the tannaitic Midrash on the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy, 

known as Sifre, abridged from the full title Sifre d've Rar (the books 
of the school). Originally, this was the comprehensive designation of 
the tannaitic Midrashim to the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, all of which contain the laws of the Torah. In 
the course of time, the midrashic expositions of the laws in Exodus 
and Leviticus formed separate books called Mekhilta and Sifra, re¬ 
spectively, so that the title Sifre was left for the remaining two books 
of Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

The Sifra is a continuous legal commentary on Leviticus, following 
the biblical text almost clause by clause. It deals with many of the 
laws which regulate the religious life of the individual and the family, 
and with basic ethical precepts. The Sifra is regarded as one of the 
most valuable sources for the Jewish religion of the tannaitic period. 
The idea of the holiness of the people, in- imitation of the divine holi¬ 
ness, finds its full expression in this Midrash Halakhah on Leviticus. 
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Various biblical personalities were given the title eved ha-shem, serv¬ 
ant of Ood. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, David, the proph¬ 
ets, were referred to as servants of God. The same epithet is applied 
to the entire people of Israel in many prophetical passages (Ezekiel 
'28:25; 37:25; Jeremiah 30:10; 40:27; Isaiah 41:8; 42:19; 43:10; 44.1, 
15:1; 48:20). The destiny and duty of Israel are indicated in this des¬ 
ignation. In Isaiah 41:8, Israel is addressed: “Israel my servant . . . 
whom I have chosen.” In the prophetic vision, Israel is destined to 
teach the divine truth to the nations: “Here is my servant whom 
1 uphold, my chosen one with whom I am pleased; I have put my 
spirit upon him, he shall bring forth justice to the nations. He will 
not cry nor shout, he will not make his voice heard in the street. 
A bruised reed he shall not break, and a smoldering wick he shall not 
quench; he shall faithfully bring forth justice. He will not fail or be 
discouraged until he establishes justice on the earth; the coastlands 
will wait for his teaching*’ (Isaiah 42:1-4). 

Isaiah presents ideal Israel as a martyr, who has endured great 
suffering because of the nations; they regarded him as a sinner and 
therefore as one to he spurned: “Behold, my servant shall prosper, 
he shall be ruised high and greatly exalted. Many were astonished at 
him, his appearance was so marred, beyond human semblance . . . 
lie shall startle many nations; kings shall shut their mouths because 
of him, for that which has not been told to them they shall see. . . 
who would believe what we have heard? ... He was spumed and 
avoided by men, a man of suffering, accustomed to infirmity. .. Yet 
it was our infirmities that he bore . . . while we thought of him as 
stricken, as one smitten by God and afflicted. But he was pierced by 
our offenses, crushed by our sins.. . We had all gone astray like sheep, 
each following his own way; but the Lord punished him for the in¬ 
iquity of us all... Like a lamb led to the slaughter, and like a sheep 
that before its shearers is speechless, he opened not his mouth ... 
though he had done no wrong nor spoken any falsehood. Yet the Lord 
was pleased to crush him with infirmity” (Isaiah 52:13-53:1-10). 

Rabbi Yehudah Halevi (1085-1142), philosopher-poet, expressing 
his view of Israel, writes in his famous work Kmart: Israel among 
the nations is like the heart among the organs of the body. Israel is 
at one and the same time the weakest and the healthiest of them all. 
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Even as the heart may be affected by the diseases of other organs, so 
Israel is affected by the troubles and wrongs of other nations. The 
tribulations which we experience are meant to cleanse us and to re¬ 
move all taint of evil from us. 


slavery nnay 

i 

In the biblical period, slaves were obtained through warfare. If 
cities surrendered peaceably, the inhabitants wore taken into the ser¬ 
vice of the victors; but if they resisted and fought, the males at least 
were put to the sword. In many respects, slavery in ancient times 
has been regarded as a moral advance. The foreign slave was the pro¬ 
perty of his owner, who could treat him as he pleased. In the course 
of time, however, a more humane attitude developed, and the rights 
of the owner were restricted. 

The master was allowed to chastise his slave, but not in a brutal 
manner; there was a penalty for beating him to death: “When a man 
strikes his male or female slave with a rod so hard that the slave dies 
under his hand, he shall be severely punished" (Exodus21:20). Kesl 
on the Sabbath and the privilege of participating in the religious life 
of the family circle were not to be denied by an Israelite owner. Fugi¬ 
tive slaves were given asylum, and were not to be surrendered to their 
owners. The slave went free, if the master destroyed his eye or tooth. 
Freed slaves had the status of proselytes in every respect. 

The Hebrew slave, on the other hand, was in a much more favor¬ 
able position. He became a slave either by selling his services in order 
to obtain maintenance or through inability to pay his debts. I he 
male worked for a six-year period and then was released. The female 
slave, in the age of polygamy, became one of the secondary wives ol 
the owner or his son; hence, she could not claim the privilege of the 
six-year period. If she had not become a wife of second rank in the 
house of her master, the owner was obligated to let her be redeemed 
by her relatives; he could not sell her as a slave (Exodus 21:7-8). 

An Israelite who sold himself, or was sold by the court of justice 
because he was not able to make restitution for a theft which he had 
committed, remained a slave for a six-year period unless he expressed 
a desire to continue in that condition; he was then liberated when the 
year of Jubilee arrived. All Hebrew slaves, both those who had chosen 
to remain with their masters when the seventh year had come ami 
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those who had served six years, were released at the year of Jubilee 
(Leviticus 25:40), whether or not they preferred to serve their masters. 

There is no evidence that slave markets ever existed in Israel. Kid¬ 
napping a man or selling him as a slave was a capital offense. A fugi¬ 
tive slave law, that once permitted in America the act of tracking 
runaway slaves by bloodhounds, would have been unthinkable in 
ancient Israel, where the relationship between master and slave was 
often cordial. The slave sometimes inherited the property of his mas¬ 
ter (Genesis 15:2-3) and was sometimes admitted into the family as 

a son-in-law (I Chronicles 2:34-35). 

According to Mishnah Gittin 4:6, it was forbidden to sell a 
Jewish slave to a non-Jew, lest he might be driven into apostasy. 
Unlike Athens, where the ratio of slave to citizen was five to one, the 
land of Israel was not founded upon a slave system. 

According to a talmudic statement, the Hebrew slave was to be re¬ 
garded as his master's equal. “You should not eat white bread, and 
he black bread; you should not drink old wine, and he new wine; you 
should not sleep on a featherbed, and he on straw. Hence, it has been 
declared that whoever acquires a Hebrew slave acquires a master” 
(Kiddushin 20a). “A son or pupil may, but a Hebrew slave may not 
wash his master’s feet or help him put on his shoes. .(Mekhilta, 
Exodus 21:2). “Though the Torah permits us to impose hard work 
on a Onnaanite (non-Jcwish) slave, piety and wisdom command us 
to be kind and just” ( Yad , Avadim 9:8). Freed slaves were considered 
proselytes, converts to Judaism, in every respect. 


IDOLATRY mt 

TT T 

The Second Commandment is directed against idolatry, forbidding 
man to bow down to images and sculptures. The prophets struggled 
incessantly against the foreign gods and idolatrous practices. The 
literal meaning of avodah zarah is foreign worship or heathenism, which 
violates the fundamental principle of the divine Oneness, proclaimed 
by the Jew every time he recites the Shema (“Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is One God”). 

According to J. B. Pritchard, in his Archeology and the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the most frequently recurring likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or that is on earth beneath, is the clay plaque of a 
nude female figure no larger than a man's hand. “These terracottas 
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are far from being works of art. They are generally crude, but always 
emphasize, sometimes through exaggeration, the distinctively femi¬ 
nine aspects of the human figure. The widespread use of these object? 
is attested both by the fact that they were sometimes mass-product ■! 
through the use of a clay mold and by the great number of them found 
in almost every major excavation of remains dating from the eight 
eenth to the sixth centuries b.c. . . Just what use these objects had 
remains a mystery to this day. Were they worshiped as a goddpss': 
Were they charms to assist women in childbirth or as an aid to fertil 
ity? Or were they representations of the sacred harlots connected 
with Canaanite shrines.. 

It has heen affirmed that men have worshiped everything on earth. 
including themselves, stones, hills, flowers, trees, streams, wells, ocean, 
and animals. Yet with all this bewildering jumble to their discredit, 
men have never really worshiped anything other than what they im¬ 
agined behind these phenomena, the thing they feared, power. 

The Torah forbids the worship of the true God under any external 
form, because God is not like anything that human hands can fashion. 
The worship of the divine in a material form was almost universal in 
all ages and is still practised by the majority of the human race. The 
strange behavior of the people in the story of the golden calf is attrib¬ 
utable to their close familiarity with the Egyptian iconolatry. The 
golden calf that was made in the wilderness, and later reproduced I >v 
Jeroboam, was also the emblem of a Syrian-Mcsopotamian deii \. 
Symbolic representations of deities in a visible and tangible form wen 1 
produced in the shape of countless animals, hence the prohibition 
which greatly interfered with the free development of plastic arts in 
ancient Israel. 

Many prohibitions are traceable to idolatrous trends in ancient 
times. “The idolatrous priests had the custom of removing the beard 
The Torah, accordingly, forbade this practice. . . Tattooing, men 
tioned in the Torah (Leviticus 19:28), consists in cutting the flesh arid 
filling up the cut with pigment, ink or other printing matter whirl) 
leaves an indelible mark. This was the custom of the pagans who 
used to mark themselves for purposes of idolatry, as much as to say 
that the tattooed was a slave sold to the idol and marked for its ser¬ 
vice. . .” ( Yad, Avodah Zarah 12:7, 11). 

The three cardinal crimes are; idolatry, adultery, and murder (avo¬ 
dah zarah , gilluy arayoth , and shefik hath damim). To save his life, a 
Jew may ignore any command when compelled to do so except for 
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these. It has been pointed out that if Zeus is a god, licentiousness 
is no sin; if Aphrodite is a goddess, chastity cannot be a virtue. Tbe 
Mishnah records that, when asked why God did not exterminate all 
idols, tbe sages replied: Men worship the sun, moon, stars and plan¬ 
ets. Shall God destroy the world because of fools? (Avodah Zarah 4:7). 
In the ancient world, Judaism was the only religion to oppose idolatry. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE fP"QJ? 

* 4 * 

* 

U e i n o a branch of a family of Semitic languages, Hebrew was written 
in the common Semitic alphabet used alike by Moabites, Phoenicians, 
and Arameans. The Phoenicians transmitted it to the Greeks; the 
modern European alphabets, in turn, are derived directly, or indi¬ 
rectly through Latin, from the Greek alphabet. The modern English 
alphabet, for example, is generally traced through Latin, Greek, and 
Phoenician. 

The earliest Hebrew examples occur on the calendar of Gezer, the 
oldest known Hebrew inscription containing an incomplete list of 
agricultural seasons and the work associated with them, written in 
Cniiiuinitc script some three thousand years ago. It was found on a 
limestone tablet in Gezer, eighteen miles north of Jerusalem. The 
Siluam inscription is another one of the oldest Hebrew inscriptions 
known (about 700 before the common era). The six linos, beautifully 
cut in classical Hebrew, are preserved in the Archaelogical Museum 
at Istanbul. 

The transition to the square script (kethav merubba) was effected 
first in Aramaic, which is closely related to Hebrew. This script is 
referred to as '“IIPX 310, because the Jews adopted it from the Ara- 
nleans or Syrians. Tradition has it that Ezra introduced the change 
from the ancient Hebrew script to the Assyrian, or square script, 
from a study of ancient inscriptions, however, it has been proved 
that the transition was a gradual process which was completed in 
Hebrew about 400 before the common era. 

The Hebrew alphabet, consisting of twenty-two letters, is purely 
consonantal; the small marks below and above the consonants, ser¬ 
ving as vowels, were invented not earlier than the sixth century to 
represent to the eye the exact pronunciation of the words. For the 
practised reader, however, these are not necessary and therefore are 
omitted in most printed texts. The Seftr Torah must not be vocalised. 
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The Hebrew noun has only two genders, masculine and feminine. 
The possessive pronoun is attached directly to the noun in the form 
of a suffix, for example: 3N (father); ’3N (my father). Pronominal 
suffixes appended to the verb express the accusative of the personal 
pronoun, as in ’nap (he watched me). The whole Jewish Bible, 
with the exception of several sections in the books of Daniel and Ezra 
and a few verses elsewhere in Aramaic, was written originally in He¬ 
brew, which has remained the language of religion and Jewish literary 
creativity throughout the generations of the dispersion of the Jewish 
people. Modern Hebrew now represents a combination of all prev¬ 
ious stages of the language: biblical, mishnaic and rabbinic Hebrew, 
including words for modern concepts derived from old forms as well 
as internationally accepted terms. It is used as the official language 
of Israel and is freely spoken by many thousands in the Diaspora. 
Throughout the medieval period Hehrew continued as a learned 
tongue, but now there are myriads who speak it even before learning 
how to read and write. 

Hebrew grammar (pnp7) has for many centuries been a fascina¬ 
ting subject of study among Jewish and non-Jcwish scholars. During 
the medieval period, Hebrew grammatical knowledge was regarded 
as a measure of Jewish learning and scholarship. Rabbis Abraham 
ibn Ezra and David Kimlji, summing up the great achievements of men 
like Saadyah Gaon, Ibn Gabirol, Ibn Janah, were studied assiduously 
for a better knowledge of the BibLe. 

The Karaites, who emphasized the diligent scrutiny of the Bible 
as a basis for their sectarian religion, were a significant factor in cen¬ 
tering the attention of medieval Hebrew scholars on a searching study 
of the Hebrew Bible by the use of a scientific and grammatical ap¬ 
proach. The father of Hebrew philology among non-Jews was John 
Reuchlin of the sixteenth century who, like the non-Jewish Hebrew 
grammarians after him, adhered to Jewish findings. From the middle 
of the seventeenth century the field of investigation gradually widened 
in the various branches of Hebrew grammar and lexicography. 

It has been asserted that anyone with a sense of language and his¬ 
tory, irrespective of religious or national sentiment, is thrilled to hear 
the majestic sounds of ancient Hebrew roll off the tongues of little 
children in modem Israel. The modern revival of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage is an unprecedented phenomenon. Yet, one must not forget 
that the Hebrew language, though it ceased to be spoken more than 
two thousand years ago, has persisted as a functional organ, and not 
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brew language has alwayB been an integral part of the Jewish make¬ 
up. In many instances, the Jewish people modeled upon Hebraic 
constructions a variety of expressions in the vernacular. In his tra¬ 
ditional environment, the Jew was steeped from early childhood in 
the study of the Bible, the Talmud and later Hebraic sources. The He¬ 
brew language must have become to him something like second nature. 


AGUNAH 



A wipe separated from her husband who has not been heard from for 
.some time is prevented from rc-marrying unless she can provide evi¬ 
dence of his death. If she has no proof of her husband’s death, or if 
she has not obtained a Jewish bill of divorce (get) from her husband 
who has deserted her and disappeared, her status as a wife remains 
uriclianged and she is legally barred from remarriage. She is referred 
to as agunah , a term derived from the verb meaning to be shut off , 
restrained (Ruth 1:13). Since early talmudic times, efforts have been 
made to mitigate the hardship arising from cases of desertion or a sus¬ 
pected death of a husband. According to the Talmud, the testimony 
of one witness is sufficient to prove a husband's death, so that the 
woman may not become an agunah (Yevamoth 122b). Even hearsay 
evidence, as well as the testimony of an otherwise incompetent wit¬ 
ness, is acceptable (Yad, Gerushin 13:29). 

Maimonides sums up the subject of a^uruzA in the following terms: 

“Be not surprised that the sages have permitted remarriage of an 
agunah upon the testimony of a woman, or a male or female slave, or 
an idolater, or upon hearsay or documentary evidence, and without 
cross-examination. The Torah insists upon the testimony of two wit¬ 
nesses and upon the other rules of evidence only when the matter 
cannot be otherwise determined—as, for instance, to prove murder or 
t o prove a loan but where the matter can be otherwise determined 
and the testimony of a witness can be refuted, as in the case where he 
testifies that some one is dead, it is not to be presumed that he will 

bear false witness. Hence, the rule is relaxed so that Jewish women 
shall not be agunoth 


In the Middle Ages, wife-desertion was very hard to deal with. Un¬ 
der continuous persecution, the husband was frequently bound to 
leave home in search of a livelihood. In the twelfth century it became 
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necessary to protect the wife by limiting the absence to eighteen months, 
an interval which was only permitted to husbands who had obtained 
the formal sanction of the communal authorities. On his return the 
husband was compelled to remain at least six months with his family 
before again starting on his involuntary travels. A husband on leav¬ 
ing home would hand to his wife a conditional divorce, which would 
only take effect if he failed to reappear within a certain term. The 
conditional divorce preserved the wife from the lamentable position 
of being neither maiden, nor wife, nor widow. 


WITNESSES CH3? 

i n 

The Torah demands at least two witnesses in trials involving the pos¬ 
sibility of capital punishment (Numbers 35:30; Deuteronomy 17:01. 
Circumstantial evidence of the most conclusive kind was not admitted 
in the Jewish superior courts of twenty-three judges that had juris¬ 
diction in capital crimes. There was no torture of the accused to com¬ 
pel confession, since this would not be in keeping with an essential 
principle of Jewish law according to which “no man can by his own 
testimony incriminate himself in a capital charge’’ (Sanhedrin 9b: 
yen ifixy nnpB mu jm 

Since the trial was based completely upon the testimony of eye¬ 
witnesses, their qualifications were of utmost importance. Ainung 
those excluded from giving testimony in capital cases were women, 
minors, slaves, deaf-mutes, professional gamblers, and all those who 
knowingly transgressed the laws of the Torah or were ignorant oi 
them. If the two witnesses were related to each other, they were dis¬ 
qualified. At the opening of the court the witnesses were solemnly 
cautioned against testifying to anything they knew at second hand 

The twenty-three judges occupied their seats in a semicircle, and 
examined the witnesses by questions relating to date, time and plan , 
as well as queries pertaining to the circumstances accompanying the 
criminal act. These questions and cross-examinations are referred to 
in talmudic literature as nij?H31 nrppn. Even if there were a hun¬ 
dred witnesses, and one of them could not answer a question concern¬ 
ing date, time and place, the testimony of all was disregarded. 

If the testimony given by the witnesses was found to agree, the pre¬ 
siding judge began by encouraging the prisoner to refute it by produc¬ 
ing contradictory witnesses; he also appealed to the members of the 
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four I to advance arguments in favor of the prisoner. If one of the 
judges pleaded for the defense, he was not allowed to change his mind 
in favor of the prosecution; if he pleaded for the prosecution, however, 
he was permitted to vote for the defense. 


OHADIAII 


thsij; 


Co nt a 1 n ( no one chapter of twenty-one verses, Obadiah is the short¬ 
est of all prophetical hooks. It is the fourth of the twelve Minor 
Prophets. The unknown author predicts the destruction of Edom, 
representing the forces of evil. He severely condemns the Edomites 
for having refused to assist Jerusalem in the day of calamity, and ex¬ 
presses the conviction that they will be treated measure for measure, 
lor they helped the Babylonians to bring about the downfall of Judea. 
From their mountainous strongholds, south of the Dead Sea. the war¬ 
like and cruel Edomites, the arehenemies of the Jews, looked down 
upon their neighbors in Jerusalem. 

Obadiah’s prophecy brings to mind Psalm 137, containing an out¬ 
burst of haired against, the enemies of Jerusalem who rejoiced at its 
fall: “Remember, () Lord, against the Edomites the day of Jer¬ 
usalem, when they said: Haze it, raze it down to its foundation!” 

The confidence that Edom shall not ultimately triumph over Israel 
is an expression of a spiritual conviction of permanent value that Ju¬ 
daism cannot be extinguished by the forces of evil. The invaders 
shall be expelled from the lands that they have unjustly seized, and 
the people of Israel shall occupy their ancient territory. 


OLKLOTH EFllAYIM 

ft ft 4 

Tub sermonic work Oleloth EJrayim by Rabbi Ephraim buntshitz, 
who was born in Poland about the middle of the sixteenth ecnturv 
and died in Prague in 1019, contains ethical teachings of high liter¬ 
ary quality and deep spiritual depth. Rabbi Luntshitz was the author 
of the famous commentary Kelt Yakar on the Torah as well as a num¬ 
ber ot books of ethical sermons. He was the chief rabbi of Prague 
from 1(504 to 1018 when he was relieved of his duties. 

He wrote in part: Money is comparable to fire; one can hardly do 
^ ■. one does well not to get too close to it. There is no 
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justification for this mad pursuit after the material things of the 
world. In most instances the rich arc too close-fisted to heed the cry 
of the poor; and when they do respond to some pitiable appeal they 
invariably publicize, their generosity, thus revealing the true motive 
of their beneficence. Some of them, when about to answer the call of 
death, do bequeath to charity part of their hoarded treasures. Hu I 
to surrender to others what a man can no longer enjoy himself is more 
an act of despair than of conscience. 

When we are interested in things of immediate benefit to ourselves 
only, such as money and power, we arc forgetting that in such mat¬ 
ters the victorious are always the vanquished. Judaism teaches that 
love of God and love of man are intertwined. Our acquisitive instinct 
is ratber too strong; it crowds out all other interests from our hearts. 
The heights of learning can be scaled only by those who follow tin* 
path of humility. Mon of true learning will endeavor to diffuse the 
light of the Torah among those who dwell in darkness. A knowledge 
of the essence of Judaism will tend to direct the flow of our energies 
into channels of pure and exalted living. 

Prayer is the most potent spiritual exercise open to man. The ef¬ 
ficacy of our prayers is conditioned by kavvanak, the complete con¬ 
centration of the interests and powers of the worshiper on the act of 
devotion. When this is absent, prayer ceases to have any spiritual 
significance; it degenerates into the meaningless chirpings of the birds. 
The cantors who chant prayers with excessive elaboration can nut 
concentrate on the thought of the prayers. Indeed, many of them 
think of nothing else but the good impression they arc bent on making. 

The sermons should deal with themes of ethical import, and not 
with m id rash ic interpretations from which the people can derive no 
special benefit. The perfection of man is the chief aim of alt exist cnee. 
We shall, of course, frequently stumble and fall, but through sincere 
repentance we shall rise again and continue the march onward. Though 
subject to repeated backsliding, every man becomes, when truly re¬ 


pentant, a veritable Moses mounting the Sinai of his spirit where the 


eternal God dwells. 


Rabbi Ephraim Luntshitz, who had filled the office of Rosh } eshioah 
at Lemberg before he was appointed rabbi of Prague in 1(501, was the 
author of annotations on the Pentateuch, entitled fiJH forming 

the second part of his work. In addition to his homilscs and ethical 
sermons, Ilabbi Ephraim composed three liturgical poems celebrating 
the victory over a hostile army that had entered the city of Prague. 
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OLAM HA-BA 



The indefinite expression olam ha-ba (the future world) as opposed 
io olam ha-zeh (the present world) is frequently found in talmudic- 
n i id rash ic literature to signify a new order of things. It is sometimes 
used interchangeably with athul lavo (the future), a vague phrase re¬ 
ferring to the messianic era {yemotk ha-mashiah) as well. It is de¬ 
scribed as follows: “In the future world there is no eating, drinking, 
propagation, business, jealousy, hatred or competition, but the right¬ 
eous sit, with their crowns on their heads, enjoying the brilliance of 
the A7 wkhinah" (Berakhoth 17ft). “In the hereafter, God will prepare 
a banquet, for the righteous, and there will be no need of balsam or 
choice spices, fur the north and south breezes will waft all the per¬ 
fumes of Can Eden or Paradise (Numbers Rabbah 13:2). “In the 
world- to-come there is no death, sin, affliction, but everyone delights 
in wisdom and understanding” ( Seder Eliyyahu Rabbah). 

Rabbi Isaac Abravancl (1437-1508), in his commentary on the 


Bible, notes that the reward of the souls in the world-to-come is their 
ability to attain the true concept of God, which is a source of the most 
wonderful felicity, an attainment impossible for man in this earthly 
life heeause of the disturbances on the part of matter (on I Samuel 
25:20). In a letter to Hasdai Halevi, Maimonides writes: “Every man 
who ennobles his soul with excellent morals and wisdom, based on 
faith in God, certainly belongs to the men of the world-to-oome.” 

It has been pointed out that, in view of the keen intellectual plea¬ 
sure and the truly religious spirit of the ancient sages and their suc¬ 
cessors, it is not strange that they should have envisioned their 
occupation of mind and heart with religion as continuing in the future 
world. They eould not imagine themselves in another life without 
the intellectual interests of the present life. As religious men, they 
obeyed the divine statutes without question; as reasonable men they 
could not help wanting to know the reason of them. 


EZRA-NEHEMIAH 
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In the Hebrew Bible, Ezra and Nehemiah are counted as a single 
book, because they owe their existence to a single compiler. This 
combined work is called Ezra in the Talmud. A considerable part of 
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Ezra-Nehemiah contains the memoirs left by the two leaders who 
organized Jewish life in Judea in the beginning of the Second Common¬ 
wealth. The main authority for that period of Jewish history is pre¬ 
served in Ezra-Nehemiah. According to biblical scholars, the books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles were composed by one author. 


The book of Ezra describes the activities 


of il new figure in Juda¬ 


ism—the scribe, who took the place of the prophet after the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. The scribes {m/rim) made 
available copies of the Scriptures, and carefully interpreted and taught 
them to the people. They were the Jewish sages and leachers who 
preceded the Tannaim of the Mishnah period. 

Accompanied by fifteen hundred exiles, Ezra ha-Sofn • (the scribe) 
arrived in Jerusalem in 450 before the common era. According to tra¬ 
dition, Ezra was the founder of the Croat Assembly (l?!!!! D03D), a 


body of spiritual leaders, described as the successors of the prophets in 
keeping alive the knowledge of the Torah. 

The book of Nehemiah, written mostly in the first, person singular, 
tells of the experiences of Nehemiah who was twice governor of Jerus¬ 
alem, in 445 and 433. The noble character of Nehemiah, his strong 
self-reliance combined with a serene trust in God, are vividly por¬ 
trayed in the story of his zealous endeavors to restore the ruined city 
of Jerusalem and rebuild its walls. 


WOMEN'S SECTION Q'tW rHTtf 
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The women’s section at the Temple is referred to in the Mishnah as 
ezrath nashim eight times. During the Beth-Skocvak festivities and 
other religious occasions, the women occupied their separate section 
in order to avoid any possible frivolity (IPX! ni?j?) resulting from con¬ 
tact with the men. We are told: “As this still led to levity, it was insti¬ 
tuted that the women should sit above, and the men below” (Sukkah 
51b-52a). This is followed hy a biblical quotation to the effect that 
men and women are to keep apart during religious functions (Zechar- 
iah 12:12—13? DirWl 13? ’1? n’3 ,13? On’IHl 13? Ill I1’3). 

The problem of mixed pews, separate seating and mckitzah (parti¬ 
tion) in the synagogue has engaged the attention of many congrega¬ 
tions for years. Some prominent rabbis state that a synagogue with 
mixed pews loses its status as a holy place in the judgment of Hala- 
khah. They declare: It is simply untrue that separate seating in a 
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synfl^Kn^i or olsrwhorp, hfts inythinp at &I1 to Ho with equality or 
inequality. 

Despite some opposition, there has been a great increase in the 
number of synagogues where men and women sit together in keeping 
with the concept of family pews, which has been described by the op¬ 
ponents as contrary to the .Jewish spirit, of prayer. They have pointed 
out tliat the presence of women among men often evokes a certain 
frivolity in the group, either in spirit or behavior, and can not contrib¬ 
ute to tlie deepening of religious feeling. The separation of men 
and women, they have declared, does not imply disrespect for women, 
hut is rather bused on the Jewish sense of modesty and reverence, 



EVIL EYE 



The terms ytn py and nyn py essentially denote envy, jealousy, 
grudge, greed, ill will. In the Hebrew Bible, we are told not to dine 
with a man who is stingy <py VI) and not to desire his delicacies. 
“Kat anti drink, " he says to you, but his heart is not with you (Pro¬ 
verbs 23:l>-7). 

Opposed to the grudging man is the generous man, ]'y 310 (Pro¬ 
verbs 22:1)). In the Ethics of the Fathers, we are told that a good eye 
(naiD py), or generosity, is Lhe best quality to which a man should 
cling; and that an evil eye <Hjn ]'y> is the worst quality, which a 
man should shun (Avoth 2:13-14). 

In the course of lime, it became ti widespread belief that an envious 
or begrudging glance could work evil upon the person at whom it was 
directed. According to a lulinudic statement, ninety-nine out of u 
hundred die of an evil eye (Bava Metzia 107b— pya nyPDl pya?n 
nyu. Hence the popular expression yin“py ’?3 (without a lie- 
grudging eye), which is used when a person’s good health or wealth 
is being admired. Mystical amulets were worn as antidotes counter¬ 
acting the evil eye. 


EN YAAKOV 



Thk well-known aggadic work En Yaakov, a compilation of the leg¬ 
endary sections of the Talmud, was first published in Solonica in the 
year liilh. b soon received wide popularity, was frequently repub- 
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lished, and has eventually become the textbook of special ad nil study 
groups. The author, Rabbi Jacob ibn Haviv (1460-1516), was a na¬ 
tive of Spain who, after the expulsion in 1492, finally settled in the 
Turkish seaport city of Salonica where thousands of Marianos sought 
refuge and were free to revert to Judaism after they had been forcibly 
baptized in Spain and Portugal. 

Rabbi Jacob’s annotations are an attempt at a rational interpreta¬ 
tion of the talmudic legendary material, as a source of ethics and faith. 
The En Yaakov is available in an English translation. 

His son, Rabbi Levi ibn Haviv, who arrived in Salonica at the age 
of fourteen, soon won distinction among the scholars of the city where 
he became the head of the yeshivah of the Castilian community. 

In 1525 he arrived in Jerusalem where he became chief rabhi. He 
is chiefly remembered for his opposition to the renewal of ordination 
(semikhah ), which had been discontinued with the decline of the Pal¬ 
estinian center so that even Palestinian authorities in the Middle 
Ages were not regarded as fully ordained. 


akkum 2^33; 

The name akkum (D"13y) is composed of the initials of the words ’*T3iy 
D’3313 (worshipers of stars and constellations), and refers fo 
ancient idolaters. During the medieval period, at a time when He 
brew books could be retained only if they had been examined by the 
Christian censor (generally &meshummad, an apostate from Judaism), 
the term akkum was used in place of goy (’ll) in the sense of a non- 
Jew. The censor would tear out pages or black out passages which he 
regarded as objectionable. 

The Torah speaks of Israel as goy kadosh (Exodus 19:6), a nation 
destined to be holy. The plural, goyim, is employed in the Bible to 
signify the nations of the world. In the course of time, the singular 
(’ll) was used interchangeably with ’131 (nokhri) and kulhi (V113) to 
designate a non-Jew. As a result of the campaign against Hebrew 
literature, which was followed by the condemnation and burning of 
the Talmud, the word goy was used only by authors who lived in Mos¬ 
lem countries. The name Talmud, too, was disliked by the censors. 
Hence, it gave way to another term— Gemara. Hebrew manuscripts, 
originating from Moslem lands, have *T1B?fl in place of N1B1, and ’ll 
instead of ’131 and ’1113. 
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AL IIA-NISSIM D'D3H 

* i 

On Ifanukknh and Pitrim, the passages which are introduced with the 
formula D’DJn ?y (we thank thee for the miracles) recount the story 
nf Iioth festivals briefly and are recited in the Amidah as well as in 
Hukath ha-Mazon (grace after meals). The story of Hanukkah is a 
condensed account of the Maccabean struggle, while the story of Pu¬ 
ri m is taken from the book of Esther. Both texts are to be found in 
(he ninth-century Siddur Rav Amram Goan. 


AL HET R*0n •?!? 

* # * —* 

fa 

Tjik long .specification of sins, listed alphabetically with a double 
acrostic, each line beginning with the words 13KDniff Kt?H (for the 
sin we committed), is repeatedly recited in the Yom Kippur service, 
toward the end of each Amidah, to make us intensely aware of the 
need of a fuller mastery over our wandering impulses. The Al llet 
confession is phrased in (he plural because it is made collectively by 
tli«' entire community, regarding itself responsible for many offenses 
that conlil have been prevented. A considerable number of sins men¬ 
tioned in Al [let refer to olTorises committed with our tongue, such as 
idle talk, slander and talebearing. In keeping with the spirit of Yom 
Kippur, Al Hrt is intended to bring home to us the consciousness of 
human weakness and frailty. In the confession we arc taught to ex¬ 
amine ourselves in the spirit of humility, in the recognition that there 
is no man absolutely free from sin. 


PILGRIMAGE * 711*7 

mw w v v — w 

* fa fa I i 

l he 1 orah commands: “Three times a year every male among you 
shall appear before the Lord your God in the place which he chooses: 
at the festival of unleavened bread, at the festival of weeks, and at 
the festival of booths. No one shall appear before the Lord empty- 
handed, but each of you with as much as he can give” (Deuteronomy 
10:16-17). All were under the obligation to appear, except women 
and children as well as those who were prevented by physical or men¬ 
tal illness (Hagigah 1:1), 
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Since women cannot be expected to leave their children and house¬ 
hold duties unattended, they arc generally exempt from complying 
with positive religious commands the observance of which depends on 
a certain time of the day or season of the year (X»"|J ?wy nm»>. 
Though not subject to the command concerning pilgrimage, women 
and children in large numbers joined the pilgrims to Jerusalem in 
Temple times. 

For the convenience of the pilgrims, special measures were taken 
to repair the roads leading to Jerusalem. The pilgrims were received 
hospitably hy the inhabitants of Jerusalem, which was the national 
center of the scattered people of Israel. They came even from beyond 
Palestine to be united with their fellow Jews. Some even endangered 
their lives, during the period of the Second Temple, when they passed 
the guards posted to stop the pilgrimages (Ta'anith 28a). 


ALIYYOTH 

i 

* 

The Hebrew term aliyyak (ascending) frequently denotes the honor 
extended to a worshiper to ascend the bimah (platform) in the syna¬ 
gogue for the Torah-read in g during public worship. The first aliyyak 
is given to one of priestly descent C|n3); the second, to a descendant 
of the tribe of Levi ril9>; the third, to an Israelite (?X"ltP’). In the 
absence of a Levite, the Kohen is honored by being given also the sec¬ 
ond aliyyak in place of the Levite 019 Dip03). In the absence of a 
Kohen, a Levite or even an Israelite receives the first aliyyak. If an 
Israelite substitutes for the Kohen, a Levite is not to be called up 
after him. 

Originally, each person that received an aliyyak read his particular 
section; later, however, a special reader ( ba‘al kcriah) was designated 
for the actual reading; and in our time the persons honored with atiy- 
yolh merely recite the appropriate benedictions before and after the 
reading of the individual parts. The Sabbath reading is divided into 
seven ediyyoth 0)031 V ,W ,’tP’nn ,'1031 ,9 KIP 1 ,ri9 ,pD). 

When, however, more than seven aliyyotk are distributed, each ad¬ 
ditional aliyyak is termed hosafah (TIDOin), and the last of those called 
up to the Torah-reading (mill? D’K np) is termed akaron (jnnX). 
The Maflir concludes the Torah-reading by reciting the Haftarah from 
a prophetical book. As a rule, the contents of the Haftarah bear a 
certain similarity to the particular sidrak of the week. 
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BLOOD ACCUSATION 

X * 

As many as forty-two cases of blood accusation leveled against the 
Jewish people occurred in several countries during the nineteenth cen- 
lurv. The allegation that the Jews use the blood of a murdered non- 
Jew in preparation of unleavened bread ( matzotk ) for Passover has 
been condemned by theologians, historians and scholars as most snnse- 
Icnk and stupid. Such an accusation could be hurled only by perverted, 
bloodthirsty villains, incredibly ignorant and destitute of conscience. 
Toward the end of the thirteenth century, the blood libel became an 
almost annual occurrence. The fourteenth-century English poet 
Chaucer made use of this charge in his Canterbury Tales. 

The Damascus Affair (1840) is one of the most notorious instances 
of the blood libel. The news that a charge of ritual murder was brought 
against the Jews of Damascus. Syria, shocked the civilized world. The 
trial of Mendel Beilis, who was charged with ritual murder at Kiev, 
Russia, (1011), was accompanied by violent anti-Semitic propaganda 
and by a wave of protest in liberal circles throughout the world. Dur¬ 
ing the thirty-four days of the trial, which took place after a relentless 
investigation pursued by the Russian government for a period of two 
years, the accused was seldom mentioned. Every effort was made to 
convict the Jews of blood ritual practices. Beilis was acquitted in 1913 
thanks to the profound skill of his defenders. He died in Saratoga 
Springs in 1934. 


ALENU 

" T 

The prayer Alenu, proclaiming God as King over a united humanity, 
hus been recited as the closing prayer of the three daily services ever 
since the thirteenth century. According to an old tradition, Joshua 
composed it at the time he entered the Land of Promise. It is gener¬ 
ally held, however, that it was first introduced by Rav, founder of 
the Sura Academy (early third century), as an introduction to Mal- 
khuyyolh , the section recited as part of the Musaf service for Rosh 
Iiashanah. 

Since the fourteenth century, incessant attacks were concentrated 
upon Alenu on account of the words “they worship vanity and empti¬ 
ness and praj f to a god that cannot save.” Hence, this passage was 
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deleted from the Ashkenazic Prayer books. The traditional tune of 
Alenu is said to have come down from the twelfth century. In the 
Middle Ages it was the death-song of Jewish martyrs. It moderated 
the agonies of their death. 


AM HA-ARETZ THSi"! D27 

V T T 

In common parlance, the term ‘am ha-arelz denotes a person ignorant 
of Jewish law and custom. Originally, it was used as a collective noun 
signifying “the people of the land” or the masses of people (Genesis 
23:13; 42 :G; Exodus 5:5; II Kings 23:35; 24:14; 25:19). In talmudic 
literature, the name 'am ha-arelz is descriptive of Jews who, in Tem¬ 
ple times, were ignorant of the traditional law and failed to observe 
the rules of cleanness and uncleanness, and did not adhere to the strict 
regulations as regards tithe-separations. 

These were mainly of the peasantry, insufficiently acquainted with 
Jewish lore, or unwilling to recognise the authority of the rabhinie 
sages. They could not be trusted in matters of ritual purity and tith¬ 
ing; hence, groups were formed by the religious leaders of men who 
were scrupulous in observing the laws about which there was much 
laxity. The members of such groups were referred to as haverim, in 
contrast to ‘amme ha-arelz. 

The faithful observants of the prescribed rules and regulations were 
united in havuroth (societies) in every town for common worship and 
eommunal acts of benevolence, shunning any contact with the ‘amme 
ha-aretz. This exclusiveness tended to intensify the animosity be¬ 
tween the masses and the educated. The following expressions ade¬ 
quately illustrate the attitude of the sages: “An ignorant person 
cannot be pious” (Avoth 2:6). “Do not live near an ignorant man 
who is pious” (Shabbath 63a). “Disaster comes only because of ig¬ 
norance” (Bava Bathra 8a). “Who is ignorant? He who does not 
educate his children” (Sotah 22a). 

The Talmud records a favorite saying of the Rabbis of Yavneh 
concerning the uneducated ‘am ha-arelz: I am God’s creature and my 
neighbor is God's ereature. My work is in town, and his work is in 
the country. I rise early for my work, and he rises early for his work. 
Just as he does not presume to do my work, so I do not presume to 
do his work. Will you say that I do much and he does little (in the 
way of Torah study)? We have learned: One may do much or one 
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may do little—it is all the same so long as one directs his heart to 
heaven" (Berakhoth 17a; Menaboth 110a). 

Rabbi Israel Baal Shcm Tov, founder of Hasidism, frequently 
showed his love and concern for the uneducated ‘am ka-areiz, people 
of the soil. He is quoted as having declared; "In the soil arc to be 
found all such treasures as gold, silver, diamonds and all other pre¬ 
cious and important metals and minerals. So too are the Jewish mas¬ 
ses: thay are full of the finest and most precious qualities that man 
can possess. . . None should judge his neighbor. I/et no one think 
himself better than his neighbor, for ull serve Clod, each according to 
the measure of understanding which Clod has given him." 


AMOS DIES? 

T 

Though classed as the third of the Minor Prophets, the book of 
Amos should come first from a chronological point of view. The ear¬ 
liest known literary prophet, Amos, lived in the village of Tekoa, about 
twelve miles south of Jerusalem, during the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury before the common era. lie left the kingdom of Judah and pro¬ 
ceeded to make known the divine warnings in the kingdom of Israel, 
which had then reached the zenith of its power and prosperity. Though 
a native of Judah, he addressed himself primarily to the citizens of 
Israel. 

Amos denounces the brutalities and cruel wrongs perpetrated by 
various nations. He strongly insists upon social justice, respect for 
the lowly, and the defense of the weak against the powerful. He con¬ 
demns self-indulgence which breeds cruelty, and compares the pam¬ 
pered women of Samaria to cows grown fat through feeding in the 
rich pastures of Bash an, east of Jordan. When the idolatrous priest, 
of Bethel tells Amos to go back home and prophesy there, he replies 
that he is not a professional prophet who tries to please people, but 
simply a shepherd who has been charged to prophesy to the people 
of Israel. Here are some of his utterances: 

"Seek good and not evil, that you may live. Hate evil and love 
good, and establish justice in the gate. Let justice roll down like wa¬ 
ters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. .. The days are. 
coming, says the Lord, when I will send a famine in the land; not a fam¬ 
ine of bread, not a thirst for water, but of hearing the word of the Lord. 
Men shall wander from sea to sea, and run from north to east; they 
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shall run to and fro in quest for the Lord’s word, but they shall nut 
find it. . . The mountains shall drip sweet wine, and all the hills shall 
be aflow with milk. 

“I will restore the fortunes of iny people Israel; they shall rebuild 
the ruined cities and inhabit them; they shall plant vineyards and 
drink their wine, and they shall make gardens and eat theii fruit 
I will plant them upon their land, and they shall never again be up¬ 
rooted from the land which I have given them, says the Lord.” 


OMER 101? 

* i 
I 

The beginning of the grain harvest in the land of Israel was celebrated 
on the second day of Passover, the sixteenth of Nisan, when a sheaf 
of new barley was reaped ceremoniously and the flour offered as a 
meal-offering in the Temple. Only after this sheaf ( omer) had been 
offered was the produce of the new harvest permitted for common 
use. The omer- offering is indicative of the originally agricultural 
character of Passover. Another faint vestige appears in the prayer 
for dew ( tal ) which is recited on the first day of Passover. 

The reaping of the omer at the close of the first day of Passover is 
described in the Mishnah (Menahoth 10:3) as a performance sur¬ 
rounded with unusual formality, in order to counteract the influence 
of the Sadducces, who endeavored to maintain their absolute control 
over the Temple at the expense of the traditional law (halakhah). 

The interpretation of the words rQIPH mnBB (Leviticus 23:11) 
was the subject of heated controversy between the Pharisees, the 
spokesmen of the oral law, and the Sadducees who clung to the letter 
of the biblical text despite the traditional and internal evidence. 

According to the Pharisees, the phrase refers to the sixteenth day 
of Nisan and should be rendered “the next day after the feast of rest,” 
meaning that the counting of the forty-nine days between the omer- 
offering and Pentecost (Shavuoth) should begin the second day of 
Passover. The Sadducees, on the other hand, explained the phrase 
Literally in the sense that the counting should begin on the first Sun¬ 
day after the feast of Pesah, so that Pentecost, which is the fiftieth 

day, would always occur on a Sunday. 

The traditional interpretation, which is supported by the ancient 
Greek translation of the Bible, known as the Septuagint, and by Philo 
and Josephus, makes it possible that the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost, 
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like all other Jewish festivals, occurs always on a definite day of the 
month—tho sixth of Sivan . 

The Sadducees have been followed in this matter by all the schis¬ 
matic communities, down to the Samaritan and Karaite sects of the 

present, (lay. 


ANENU 

V V — ■ 
* 

The prayer Anenu (answer us) f which has been provided for fast 
(lays, is discussed exhaustively in the Talmud (Ta'anith lib; 13b). 
It. is inserted in the Shemonch Esreh of both ShahariLh and Minhah 
during the Reader’s repetition, immediately after the seventh bene¬ 
diction which begins with the words: “Look upon our affliction and 
champion our cause.” Individual worshipers omit Anenu during the* 
morning service, and combine it with the sixteenth Ixmediction of the 
Shcmoneh Esreh during the Minhah service. They omit it in the morn¬ 
ing for fear that, because of faintness (DVS?Q), the fast might be 
broken before the day is over. The hazzan, on the other hand, inserts 
it when he repeats the Shemonch Esreh on hehalf of the entire congre¬ 
gation, and it is held most unlikely that none will eomplcte the fast. 

Individuals combine Anenu with the sixteenth benediction <yJ3IP 
in the afternoon, because none is entitled to insert a benedic¬ 
tion for himself OJSXy? H3T3 yaip) (Ta'anith 13b). Combined, the 
petition reads as follows: “Hear our voice, Lord our Cod . . . dismiss 
us not empty-handed... Answer us, O Lord, answer us on the day 
of our fast, for wc are in great distress... Answer us even before we 
call to thee.. . Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who hearest prayer.” 


AKEDAH most 

t I —: 

The term Akedah (binding) signifies the attempted sacrifice of Isaac 
by his father Abraham, whose faith was put to the supreme test when 
he was commanded to present his only, beloved son as a burnt offer¬ 
ing on one of the mountains in the land of Moriah (Genesis 22:1-19). 
This was the tenth and the greatest of the trials Abraham had to face, 
to prove that he was worthy of being the founder of the Jewish people. 

This narrative concerning the binding of Isaac portrays also the 
faith and obedience of the second Jewish patriarch, Isaac. The will- 
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ingness of Abraham and the readiness of Isaac are symbolic of supreme 
trust and devotion as well as Jewish martyrdom followed by divine 
mercy. Hence, the Akedah is frequently recalled in the liturgy. The 
sounding of the shofar, or ram’s horn, on Rosh Hashanah serves as a 
reminder of the horn of the ram that was sacrificed by Abraham in 
place of Isaac. 

The Akedah and its saving merit is frequently dwelt upon in the 
medieval prayer-poems ( piyyvtim ), perhaps as a Jewish counterpoise 
to the doctrines of their non-Jewish neighbors. During the Crusades, 
the story of the Akedah inspired countless parents to offer the lives of 
their children as well as their own lives rather than submit to avodah 
zarah (idolatry). We are told that Israel is the classical people of 
martyrdom for truth, conscience, and freedom. The Akedah has in¬ 
deed had a potent and lasting influence on the lives of countless Jews, 
who have refused fortune and honors whenever these involved dis¬ 
loyalty to their inherited faith. 

In the opinion of Rav Saadyah Gaon, the biblical narrative does 
not present an abrogation of the divine command to sacrifice Isaac. 
God had told Abraham merely to make ready for the sacrifice of his 
son; and as soon as all preparations had been completed, the divine 
voice was heard restraining Abraham’s hand, saying: “Enough! More 
than this I did not desire of you” ( Emunoth v'Dcofh, 3:9). According 
to Maimonides, all the trials mentioned in the Bible were designed to 
teach man what to do or what to believe; the event which constitutes 
the actual trial is but an example for our edification {Guide, 3:24). 

The sacrifice of the firstborn was a common practice among the 
Semitic tribes; it was regarded as the most pleasing service which men 
could offer to their gods. Such a sacrificial zeal is mentioned in Mi- 
cah 6:7 (“Shall I offer my firstborn son for my sin, fruit of my body 
for guilt of my soul”?). The offering of a son must have been confined 
to occasions when some great offense had to be atoned for or some 
great disaster averted, as in the case of Mcsha, king of Moab (II Kings 
3:27). It was through the supreme test of Abraham's faith that the 
people of Israel and all civilized nations learned that God abhors hu¬ 
man sacrifice, and that he is to be served only through the practice 
of mercy, justice, and humanity. The land of Moriah, which was the 
scene of the Akedah, is mentioned again in II Chronicles 3:1, where 
we read: “Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem in Mount Moriah.” The rock which traditionally was the 
place of the Akedah is beneath the dome of the Mosque of Omar. 
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AKEDATH YITZHAK PTIS' DIDS? 

The biblical commentary Akedath Yitzhak by Rabbi Isaac Arama of 
fifteenth-century Spain contains sermons on the weekly sections ( sid- 
rolh) of the Torah in the form of philosophic reflections. After the 
expulsion from Spain, Rabbi Isaac Arama settled in Naples, where he 
died two years later (1494). He declared that truth is cold until 
warmed by emotion; thought is dull and drab until tinged with the 
vivid colors of imagination. His reverence and quenchless thirst for 
God inspired subsequent teachers and revealed to them the secret of 
the pulpit’s power and influence. 

He asserted that those who forever strive to harmonize biblical 
truth with philosophical thought often so dilute the content of the 
Torah that it ceases to have any strength or validity. They endeavor 
to eliminate from the Torah the miraculous and the mysterious, thus 
undermining the whole structure. It is our task to be a light-giving 
force in the moral ascent of mankind, even as the sun with its great 
powers of illumination revives and fructifies the earth. There is much 
Israel can give to the world. Exposed as we are to many alien influ¬ 
ences, we cannot expedite the process of our spiritual transformation. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that unless we achieve physical 
liberation, we shall not attain spiritual emancipation. 

Thousands are leaving our ranks. . . It is tragically clear that these 
apostates have found no peace and happiness in the change. They 
are despised and humiliated everywhere. There are many in our 
midst who do not show any influence of the teachings of Judaism 
either in character or mental outlook; they are Jews only in name. 

I hey seek to weaken our stamina, to destroy our will to live as Jews 
by fostering views that are so perilous to our religious discipline. 

\et, Israel need not despair. God’s love for his people can never be 
extinguished. God has not forsaken us; we have forsaken him. We 
need but return unto him, and his love will be restored to us. Our 
Torah has become the property of the nations, even though in a dis¬ 
torted form; at least, they subscribe to the essential principles of our 
faith. We are thus privileged to live in an environment in which the 
perpetuation of Judaism is assured. We must not become the slaves 
of greed and pleasure. Our task is to cultivate a love for the simple 

life, that we may be free for the study of the divine Torah and the 
performance of its precepts. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES 

' I T ■ 

Sefer ha-Ikkakim (Book of Hoots), by Rabbi Joseph Albo of fif¬ 
teenth-century Spain, belongs to the last of the philosophical classics 
of medieval Judaism. It is counted among the famous works of Ibn 
Saadyah Gaon (Enmnoth v Death), Bahya ibn Pakuda (Hovotk ha-Le- 
vavoth), Yehudah Halevi ( Kuzari ), Abraham ibn Dai id ( Emunah Ha¬ 
mah), Moses Maimonides {March Nevukhim), Halhag (Milhamoth 
ha-Shem), and Hasdai Crescas (Or Adonai). The Safer hn-Ikkarim , 
concerned mainly with Jewish dogma, is a vindication of Judaism 
particularly directed against the onslaughts of those who used every 
method of violence and persuasion to convert the Spanish Jews. 

was the teacher of Albo, reduced the thirteen 
principles of faith, formulated by Maimonides, to six; Albo, however, 
reduced them to three basic dogmas: Existence of God, Divine Reve¬ 
lation, and Retribution. To deny these three is heresy, according lo 
Albo, while doubting other beliefs, which he classifies as derivatives 
(anafim), is not heretical. The derivative beliefs include the creation 
of the world out of nothing (ex nihilo ); the supreme rank of Moses’ 
prophecy; the resurrection of the dead; the Messiah. Albo maintains 
that the three basic dogmas can never be changed, because they an* 
implied in the first two commandments spoken by God himself. 'The 
rest of the commands may be changed as a temporary measure. 

Rabbi Joseph Albo (1380-1444) systematized the fundamentals of 
the Jewish religion and influenced the study of Jewish dogmatism of 
the later generations. The necessity to establish religious dogmas re¬ 
sulted primarily from challenges to Judaism from the outside. Against 
the attitude of those of formulated Jewish dogmas, Rabbi Isaac 
Abravancl (1437-1508), statesman and religious philosopher, main¬ 
tained that there was no need for making distinctions between sets 
of Jewish doctrines, declaring that “it is improper to lay down basic 
principles, since we should believe everything in the Torah.” 

According to Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch (1808-1888), leader of 
Jewish orthodoxy, Judaism embraces six hundred and thirteen pre¬ 
cepts, but knows no dogmas (Nineteen Letters). Samuel David Luz- 
zatto (1800-1865), many-sided Italian-Jewish scholar, wrote: “The 
principal dogma of Judaism is the belief in the divine origin of the 
Torah (Torah min ha-shamayim) and the acceptance of the yoke of 
the mitzvoth" (PeninS Shadat). 
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T hf; litoral meaning of the term eruv is blending, intermingling. The 
traditional Jewish law ( halakhak ) concerning a symbolic act of com¬ 
bining several domains for the purpose of making it lawful on the 
Sabbath to transport things from one to the other is called Jll'inn ally 
(blending of domains). If a courtyard has many tenants, each living 
in a house of his own, the whole courtyard is regarded as a single pri¬ 
vate domain in which it is permissible to carry objects from place to 
place, according to the original biblical law. 

The same biblical rule should apply to a city surrounded by a wall, 
nil of which may well be regarded as a single private domain. The 
rabbinic sages, however, have ruled that if a private domain contains 
separate residences, the tenants may not carry objects on the Sabbath 
within its open space unless they have an eruv prepared beforehand. 

This erw is prepared as follows: All the tenants join in providing 
an article of food, which is deposited in an appropriate place on Fri¬ 
day, ns if to say: “We are all associated together and possess one and 
the same food, and none of us holds a domain distinct from the domain 
of the other. Just ns we have equal rights in the area which remains 
a common domain, so have we all equal rights in each of the places 
held by the various tenants respectively." 

This procedure serves to prevent people from mistakenly imagining 
that it is permissible to transfer articles from a private domain (fPPI 
I’nVl) to a public domain (D'ain fllPI), and vice versa. The eruv 
prepared by the residents of a courtyard is called eruv hulzeroth: the 
one prepared by all the citizens of a town is called shittuf (token part¬ 
nership). The amount of food required to establish a token partner¬ 
ship is two meals for one person j if the total number of persons involved 
is eighteen or loss, the food requirement for the eruv is as little as a 
dried fig from each resident. 

Eruv tehumin (intermingling of Sab hath limits) renders it permis¬ 
sible, on Sabbath or holydays, to walk a longer distance than other¬ 
wise permitted. If food for two meals is placed within the two-thousand 
yard boundary on the preceding day, the movements are measured 
from the marked spot which has become a new' center from which a 
two-thousand yard walk is allowed on the Sabbath for the purpose of 

pei forming a mitzvah , such as attending a brith-miloh occasion in a 
nearby town or village. 
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Etuv tavshilin (blending of dishes) renders it permissible to prepare 
food on a holy day for the use on the Sabbath which immediately fol¬ 
lows it. The permission to prepare food on holy days is restricted to 
food required for those days; but if the preparation was begun before 
the holyday, it may be continued on the holyday itself. This is ac¬ 
complished by symbolically singling out food for the Sabbath on the 
eve of the festival. 

The reason that one may not ordinarily hake or cook on the festival 
day anything that is to be eaten on the following Sabbath day is ex¬ 
plained in the Code of Maimonides: “This prohibition was enacted 
on the authority of the sages, that one should not be led to cook food 
on a festival day for consumption on the subsequent weekday, for it 
follows logically that if one may not cook for the Sabbath, he certainly 
may not cook for a weekday. 

“Accordingly, if one prepares a dish on the eve of the festival intend¬ 
ing to rely on this dish, and then cook and bake other food on the 
festival for the Sabbath, it is permissible. This dish of food on which 
one relies is known as the eruv tavshilin (token mingling of dishes)... 
The minimum quantity of food that may be used as eruv tavshilin is 
not less than the size of an olive. .( Yad , Yam Tov 6:1-3). 


TOWNS OF ISRAEL ‘JjOfcF 

•• t : * *■ t 

The towns of Israel, alphabetically arranged in Hebrew, and their 
respective populations (in 197-1) are as follows: 
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Elath, passed by the Israelites on their way north from Sinai (Deu¬ 
teronomy 2:8), is mentioned in the Bible seven times. The gulf of 
Elath, at the northern extremity of the Red Sea, is 117 miles long; it 
is bounded by Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Israel, and Egypt. Elath is being 
developed as a port; it served as a merchandising port for Solomon’s 
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commerce in copper, mined in the nearby desert plain. King Solomon 
built a navy at Etzyon-Gever near Elath in the land of Edom, on the 
shore of the Red Sea. Hiram sent his men, expert seamen, to man the 
fleet along with the men of Solomon; they reached Ophir and brought 
from there eighteen tons of gold for king Solomon (I Kings 9:20-28). 

Ashkelon, one of the five leading Philistine cities during the biblical 
period, is mentioned in David’s lament for Saul and Jonathan: “Tell 
it not in Gath, proclaim it not in the streets of Ashkelon. lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice” (II Samuel 1:20). Archeological 
excavations revealed layers reaching from late Arabic at the top down 
to the early Canaanite town destroyed some 2,000 years before the 
common era. In the book of Judges 14:19, we are told that Samson 
went down to Ashkelon, whence he brought the gala robes to those 
who had guessed his riddle. The prophets Zephaniah (2:4) and Ze- 
chariah (9:5) predicted Ashkelon’s destruction. Herod the Groat, born 
in Ashkelon, beautified it with colonnades. Rabbi Benjamin of Tude- 
la, who included Ashkelon among the hundreds of places he visited 
between 1165 and 1172, notes in his book of travels: “Merchants conic 
here from everywhere to trade... There are about two hundred Jews 
here.” Shortly thereafter, the Jewish community was annihilated by 
the Crusaders. The town was eventually destroyed by the Moslems. 
The modern town of Migdal Ashkelon has been developed largely by 
the Zionist Federation of South Africa. 

Beersheba, mentioned in connection with Abraham, Isaac and Ja¬ 
cob, the three patriarchs of Israel, was a favorite dwelling place of the 
nomadic families because its abundant water supply proved a great 
blessing for their flocks. Capital of the Negev, modern Becrsheba is 
completely a Jewish town, inhabited for the most part by newcomers 
from various countries. The Hias House in Beersheba, serving as a 
boarding place, is primarily intended to provide accomodations for 
experts who are engaged in developing the Negev for new olirn (im¬ 
migrants). Beersheba, on account of its persistent water supply, serves 
as a key to irrigation projects in this section of the Negev. 

Beth Skean, founded three thousand years before the common era, 
fell into the hands of the Egyptians who garrisoned it for some three 
centuries. In Joshua 17:16, we are told that the inhabitants of Beth 
Shean made themselves formidable by the use of iron chariots, “both 
the natives of Beth Shean and its townships and those who live in the 
valley of Jezreel.” Occupied intermittently for more than five thou¬ 
sand years as the most strategic site in Palestine, a mass of archeo- 
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logical evidence has been produced from its eighteen explored levels. 
I'ndcr king Solomon, Beth Shean became an important commercial 
center, inhabited mostly by non-Jews. Modern Beth Shean, in the 
■Iordan valley south of Lake Tiberias, was founded in 1949 by new¬ 
comers, shortly after the establishment of the State of Israel. The 
area, which used to be agriculturally rich because of its numerous 
springs and was therefore known os '‘the gate of paradise," has been 
developed recently for cotton-growing. It lies 850 ft. below sea-level. 

Jint Brak, mentioned in Joshua 19:45 as one of the cities of the tribe 
of Dan, became a great center of Jewish learning during the time of 
Rabbi Akiva. Modern Bn6 Brak, established in 1924 by pious Jews 
of Roland, dings to its religious tradition. Its talmudic academics 
( i/esfiiroth) attract many students from Israel and abroad. 

Balk )'am, coastal town with a pleasant sandy beach which attracts 
numerous vacationers, was founded in 1925. Originally, it was called 

Bayilh v'Gun. 

iavalkayim, east of Tel Aviv, was created in 1942 by the unification 
of live suburbs. 

Ifcrzliah, named after Theodore Herzl, was founded in 1924 by sons 
of settlers from established moshavoth (agricultural villages). It is one 
of the leading vacation resorts in Israel. 

IJailnuh , established in 1891 by Bilu immigrants, the first haluizim 
(pioneers) in the history of the Zionist movement, is an Arabic name 
which signifies iprrn, alluding to the weeds which used to cover the 
extensive swamps in northern Sharon. Today Hadcrah is surrounded 
by citrus groves; its economy is based on intensive agriculture and 
industry. Half of its original settlers died of malaria. As a result of 
the eucalyptus trees that were planted, and the drainage canals that 
were dug, t he dangers to health have ceased. 

fjolon, less than four miles from Tel Aviv, was established in 1935 
on purched sand {hoi). A Samaritan colony in Holon consists of some 
hundred and fifty persons. The Lodziak , textile factory, was built by 
immigrants originating from the Polish city of Lodz. 

Haifa, the second largest city of Israel, has the best sheltered bay 
on Israel's Mediterranean coast; it serves as the base of Israel’s ships, 
both of the navy and the merchant fleet. It has been conjectured that 
the name HB’n is a combination of the words 71 S' ■Jin {If of Yafch, 
Ijeautiful coast). Built at the foot of Mount Carinel on the narrow 
stretch of land U'Uveen the mountain and the sea, Haifa has gradually 
spread to the inuuntain t.op, and also out to the sea on land reclaimed 
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when the deep-water harbor was built {1929-33). The Technion, Is¬ 
rael’s Institute of Technology, was the first structure erected on Hadar 
ha-Karmel (1912). The Talmud mentions Haifa in Shabbath 2fin and 
elsewhere. 

Tiberias, on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, was founded in 
the year 26 by Antipas, son of Herod the Great, in honor of the Roman 
emperor Tiberius. It soon became the seat of great academies of Jew¬ 
ish learning, where the Mishnah was completed in 200 and the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud in 400. The famous masoretie scholars, Ben Naftali and 
Ben-Asher, lived in Tiberias, where the Tiberian system of Hebrew 
vocalization had been perfected between the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies. The tombs of Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai, Rabbi IOIiezer ben 
Hyrcanus, Rabbi Akiva, the Rambnm as well as many other immortal 
sages rest enshrined here. The tomb of Rabbi Meir, referred to as 
Rabbi Meir Baal ha-Nes, is scrupulously guarded in Tiberias inside 
the building of Rabbi Meir, to whom miracles have been attributed 
in aggadic literature. The importance of the town has been further 
enhanced by the hot springs and the development of colonies around 
Yam Kinnereth (Sea of Galilee). 

Jerusalem, the most important city of the Bible, has been the focal 
point of Jewish religious life and aspirations ever since David made it 
the City of David. Here David and Solomon, Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Ezra and Nehcmiah lived and labored for their people. 

Shortly after 1000 before the common era, Jerusalem was captured 
by David, who made it his eapital. Solomon enlarged it to the north, 
and erected the Temple and his palace in the area of the Mosque of 
Omar, the elegant Moslem prayer place which was built in the seventh 
century. Described as “beautiful in elevation, the joy of the whole 
earth” (Psalm 48:2), Jerusalem is higher than almost any other great 
capital in history; it is situated on a rook plateau at an elevation of 
two thousand five hundred and fifty feet. 

In the Talmud it is noted that “ten measures of beauty came down 
to earth: nine were taken by Jerusalem, and one by the rest of the 
world" (Kiddushin 49b). Rabbi Yehudah Halevi, the twelfth-century 
Spanish Hebrew poet, sang: “Oh, city of the world, most chastely 
fair, / In the far west, behold, I sigh for thee. . . / Oh, hod I eagles’ 
wings I’d fly to thee, / And with my falling tears make moist thine 
earth.. 

The etymology of the name Jerusalem is uncertain. Some arc of 
the opinion that D?tPrP signifies possession of peace IMI*) or 
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a foundation of peace (DfV 1*1') or the city of peace. Id Jewish think¬ 
ing throughout the generations, Jerusalem has meant all this and 
more. As the capital of Israel today, Jerusalem has entered a new 
“era of magnificent achievement which may yet outshine the bril¬ 
liance of its long and unique past” (Salo W. Baron). 

The biblical spelling of the name for Jerusalem is, except in very 
few places, without the letter yod But it is pronounced Ye- 

ruxhalayim in the many passages where it occurs without a yod. The 
dual termination ayim is attributable to Jerusalem’s situation upon 
two hills. 

Kfar Sava, popularly called Kfar Sabba, has rapidly become a cen¬ 
ter of citri-culture since 1920. It is based principally on agriculture 
and industrial enterprises. Kfar Sava is regarded as the forerunner of 
the many colonics in southern Sharon. Beth Berl, a cultural center 
for youth movements, is found in the vicinity. It is named after Berl 
Katzcnelson, leading theoretician of the labor movement in Israel. 

Lydda or Loil , mentioned in the Bible (I Chronicles 8:12), became 
an important rabbinic center after the destruction of Jerusalem. Rabbi 
Akiva and other distinguished authorities taught in the Academy of 
Lod, which was regarded as second to Jerusalem. Its commercial and 
economic status was enhanced on account of its being situated on a 
strategic crossroad, in the fertile plain of Sharon, seventy miles south 
of Haifa and eleven miles southeast of JaiTa-Tel Aviv. Because of its 
airport especially, modern Lydda has become a communications cen¬ 
ter, where large numbers of immigrants have settled since 1948. 

Nahariyyah, on the coast of western Galilee, was established in 1934 
by German immigrants as the first Jewish village in the area. They 
soon developed it into a seaside resort with a highly intensive garden¬ 
ing and truck-farming economy. At several places in the vicinity of 
Nahariyyah, traces of an ancient Canaanite settlement have been 
excavated. 

Nazareth, in Lower Galilee, is not mentioned in the Hebrew Bible 
or the Talmud; it is mentioned several times in the New Testament 
as the place where the founder of Christianity was brought up. Se¬ 
cluded within a circular vale and on the surrounding mountain slopes, 
Nazareth was unimportant to be spoken of in the Hebrew Bible, the 
Talmud, or by the historian Josephus. Since 1948, when Nazareth 
was occupied by the Israeli forces, it has been the headquarters of 
Israel’s northern district. Most of its inhabitants are Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox, and Moslem. The new Jewish section, named Kiryath 
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NcUsrath (11*1X3 D'lp), has been built on the top of the mountain over¬ 
looking the town from the east. Most of its inhabitants arc new¬ 
comers from eastern Europe. 

Nathanyah, founded in 1928 and named in honor of Nathan Straus, 
philanthropist, who was deeply interested in public health and made 
possible the construction of child welfare stations and a health center 
under the auspices of Hadassah. Originally, it was planned as a citrus¬ 
growing center; it has blossomed forth in the course of a comparatively 
short period as an important industrial town with a picturesque beach 
and cool city-parks. 

Acre or Akko, an important commercial town fifteen centuries be¬ 
fore the comm or era, was not included in the sanctified area of Eretz 
Yisrael even though it had been assigned to the tribe of Asher, since 
“Asher did not drive out the inhabitants of Akko" (Judges 1:31). 
Akko was the seat of a Greek colony of merchants before the era of 
Alexander the Great, and it turned into a hellenistic town which later 
came under the Romans. At the beginning of the second century, the 
Jewish inhabitants of Akko were frequently visited by Rabban Gam¬ 
aliel, who actively combated the spread of minuth (heresy) among 
his people and was instrumental in adding the prayer against the 
apostates (minim) to the Shemoneh Esreh. Two thousand Jewish in¬ 
habitants were massacred in Akko in the year 60, during the wur 
against the Romans. During the entire period of the Crusades, it 
served as the capital of the Christian kingdom; it again harbored a 
Jewish community. In 1799, when Napoleon invaded Palestine, he 
was forced to leave because he could not reduce Akko. In 1948, it was 
taken by the Israeli forces. Efforts are being made to restore to Akko 
its former importance as an economic center. 

Afulah, founded in 1925 by the American Zion Commonwealth, has 
absorbed many immigrants since 1948. Its inhabitants are for the 
most part farmers and craftsmen. The only sugar factory in Israel is 
situated in Afulah, which forms part of the Valley of Jezreel (Emek 
Yizrael). 

Pclhah Tikvah, the oldest of the Jewish agricultural settlements, 
was founded in 1883 by ffoveve Zion (Lovers of Zion), pioneers of the 
First Aliyyah. They were assisted by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
in 1887, and were subsequently joined by new settlers, so that Pethah 
Tikvah developed into the largest and one of the most prosperous of 
the Jewish agricultural settlements. It is referred to as the Mother 
of Colonies, and depends mainly on orange growing. 
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Safed, in Upper Galilee, near Tiberias, is mentioned in Talmud Ye- 
rushalmi as one of the places where fire signals announced the new 
month during the tunnuitic period. In the fifteenth century, Safed 
became a center of talmudic and kabbalistic endeavors; in the six- 
teenth century, it attracted numerous Kabbalists who desired to be 
close to the traditional tomb of Rabbi Simeon ben Yobai at Meron, 
an ancient town in Galilee, which has become a place of pilgrimage 
i‘specially on Lag b'Omer . The Zohar, which is the basic foundation 
of Jewish mysticism, has been attributed to Rabbi Simeon ben Yofiai, 
a disciple of Rabbi Akiva. Rabbi Isaac Luria (1534-1572), the famous 
exponent of Practical Kubbalah, and Rabbi Joseph Karo, author of 
the Shulkan Arukh, were among those who settled in Safed. The con¬ 
quest of Safed in 1948 has been regarded as one of the miracles of the 
Israeli War of Liberation. 

Rishon l'Zion, founded in 1882 by Bilu pioneers, was generously 
assisted by Baron Kdmond de Rothschild, who built there wine cellars 
which are counted among the largest in the world. Wine from these 
cellars is exported to nil parts of the world. 

Rehovoth, several miles southeast of Tel Aviv, was founded in 1890 
by Russian Jews under the leadership of Rabbi Samuel Mohilever, 
who had organized the first Hoveve Zion society in 1881, in Warsaw, 
Poland. The name Rehovoth is borrowed from the storv of Isaac, who 
dug another well over which the Philistines did nut dispute and called 
it Rehovoth, saying: “Now the Lord has made room for us; we shall 
prosjjer in the land” (Genesis 20:22). The Weizmann Institute was 
established in 1944 for applied mathematics, biophysics, electronics, 
experimental biology, organic chemistry, physics,and atomic research. 
The Agricultural Kxperiinental Station is under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Ramlah, the only town in Palestine founded by the Arabs, was es¬ 
tablished in 717; its name is derived from the Arabic word for sand. 
Lntil the advent of the Crusaders in the eleventh century, Ramlah 
served as the capital of the country. The two most important high¬ 
ways of Israel converge on this town: the road from Tel Aviv to Je¬ 
rusalem and the road from Haifa to Bcersheba. About a thousand of 
its Arab inhabitants remained when Ramlah was occupied by the Is¬ 
raeli forces in 1948. 

Ramath Gan, founded in 1921, is both a garden city with spacious 
parks and an industrial center; it has now become the fourth city in 
Israel. The Bar-Han Univserity, named after Rabbi Meir Bar-1lan 
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was established in 1955, by the Mizrahi World Federation, on the 
border of Ramath Gan, two miles from Bn£ Brak. 

Tel Aviv, on the coast and immediately north of Jaffa, of which it 
was originally a suburb, was founded in 1909. It was named after the 
Hebrew title of Herzl’s novel Allneuland, which Naquin Sokolow had 
borrowed from Ezekiel 3:15. is a combination of two words 

signifying "heap of ruins" (Deuteronomy 13:17) and “spring,” re¬ 
spectively. Tel Aviv and the ancient city of JafTa arc combined under 
one municipal authority. 


CITIES OF REFUGE 

t ): ■ ” t 

In primitive times, therightand duty to avenge a murder belonged 
to the close relatives of the slain. The six cities of refuge, concerning 
which we read in the Torah, were designed to shelter anyone who 
might accidentally commit manslaughter. By fleeing into one of the 
cities of refuge, persons pursued by avengers of blood were protected 
against the ancient law of life for life. Forty-two Levitical cities also 
served for the protection of the unintentional homicide. Anyone kill¬ 
ing a man and fleeing to one of those cities was granted a fair trial, 
and was not put to death unless he had committed actual murder. 

In primitive society, shame rested upon the family until its nearest 
representative, called “blood redeemer” (go’el ha-dam), eventually 
killed the man responsible for the death of one of its members. lie 
slew him without any preliminary trial to settle the actual facts of 
the case. Then, it often happened, the nearest relative of the second 
man slain murdered the blood avenger, and a blood feud was estab¬ 
lished. This system, which prevailed among the Semites and other 
nations, including the ancient Greeks, was essentially destroyed by 
the Mosaic legislation, assigning the decision of the guilt or the inno¬ 
cence of the manslayer to an impartial court of justice. 

The Torah provides that the principal roads leading to the cities of 
refuge should be kept open, so that every homieide will be able to find 
a refuge (Deuteronomy 19:3). Only upon the death of the high priest 
could the unintentional manslayer leave the city of refuge. This is 
explained in the Talmud to the effect that the exiled man gains Mb 
freedom through the death of the high priest, because the high priest 
should have prevented the calamity in Israel by virtue of prayer; 
hence, only his death expiates the homicide's sin (Makkoth 11a). 
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I n Judaism, religion and morality blend into an indissoluble unity. 
The love of God is incomplete without the love of one’s fellow man. 
This concept leads toward the goal of eliminating man-made misery 
and suffering, prejudice and strife, tyranny and social inequality. Ju¬ 
daism champions the cause of universal peace and abhors all violence. 
It, emphasizes the kinship of the human race and the sanctity of human 
life and freedom. The Jewish people, living in all parts of the world, 
have been held together by the ties of a common history and a sense 
of mutual responsibility. The idea that all the people of Israel are 
knit together ( haverim kol Yisrael), and are responsible for one another 
(kol Yisrael arevim zeh bazeh), dominates the Hebrew prayers and the 
entire Jewish tradition. 

In Jewish criminal law the defendant before the bar has one great 
advantage: his guilt must be convincingly proved not only by the 
public accuser hut also bv the members of the community. All of 
them are deemed co-responsible for the offense against property or 
life. The sins enumerated in each confession recited on the Day of 
Atonement are phrased in the plural, because the entire community 
regards itself responsible for many offenses that could have been pre¬ 
vented. The long confession Al-Hftt, containing an exhaustive list of 
sins which unrolls the whole range of human failings, is based on the 
idea of social responsibility. 

According to a talmudic statement, the severe punishment of an 
incorrigible son, described in the Torah (Deuteronomy 21:18-21), was 
never administered and never shall be carried out (Sanhedrin 71a). 
The biblical law merely stresses the community’s interest in the pro¬ 
perupbringing of children; when the authority of parents is powerless, 
that of the state must be exercised. This law was written merely for 
the potential reward through studying it 03P ?3pl tPl*VT>. It is in¬ 
deed rewarding to know the principle underlying the many strictures 
connected with this law, namely that the entire blame cannot be 
placed on the incorrigible son. He was left unpunished when his par¬ 
ents were not fit for each other, or when they could not exereise their 
authority because of defective physical and mental health or lack of 
harmony and mutual love. 

The concept of hallowing God’s name is closely connected with all 
acts of charity and benevolence that are prompted by the human 
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heart. According to a midrashic statement, the instances recorded in 
the Torah of God’s direct communion with the patriarchs arc designed 
to teach us how to act: Just as God clothes the naked Adam and Kve, 
so should man clothe the naked; just as God visits the sick Abraham, 
bo should man visit the sick; just as God buries the deceased Moses, 
so must man bury the deceased; just as God comforts the mourners, 
so must man comfort the mourners. This teaching is cont ained in the 
principle that man is to imitate the merciful (nudities of God. 

The deeply-rooted observance of the dietary laws lias indeed pre¬ 
vented the Jews from being absorbed by the nations in whose midst 
they have lived thousands of years. The kashruih regulations, t hough 
not directly based on hygienic principles, have often proved hygi¬ 
enic in effect. They have been moreover described as a vital source 
helping to identify the individual .lew with his people. According to 
Maimonides, the dietary laws train us to control our appetites, so as 
not to consider eating and drinking the goal of man’s existence. The 
animals that are permitted for Jewish consumption represent a con¬ 
cession to the physical human needs, and not a frivolous attitude to 
the taking of life. The shehilak regulations are designed to reduce the 
pain involved in the slaughtering of animals. 

Judaism counts cruelty to animals among the most serious of offen¬ 
ses. The Torah describes the Sabbath as a day when the ox and the 
mule may have rest, the same as man. An enemy's beast of burden, 
lying prostrate under its load, must not be deserted but helped. 
One must not plow with an ox and a mule harnessed together, since 
they differ greatly in size and in strength. Muzzling an ox when it is 
treading out grain is forbidden (Exodus 20:10; 23:5; Deuteronomy 
22:10; 25:4). We arc told that "the just man takes care of his beast, 


but the heart of the wicked is merciless" (Proverbs 12:10). 

Hunting was never popular among Jews. Jewish tradition has al¬ 
ways regarded unfavorably men like Nimrod, Ishmael and Esau, who 
were too fond of the chase. Heinrich Heine, whose relationship to 
Judaism varied, had this to say about hunting: "My ancestors did 
not belong to the hunters so much as to the hunted, and the idea of 
attacking the descendants of those who were our comrades in misery 
goes against my grain." Walther Rathenau, who wrote on politics 
and philosophy and was assassinated by German anti-Semites in 1922, 
stated: "When a Jew' says he is going hunting to amuse himself, he 
lies.” The Jewish trait of compassion, nurtured by a long chain of 
tradition, has afforded permanent protection of animals under Jewish 
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control. Horne, (lie Jews have never organized societies for the pre¬ 
vention of cruelty lo animals. 

According to Rabbi Akiva, the most comprehensive precept in the 
Torah is the command: "You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 
In the opinion of Ben Azzai, a contemporary of Rabbi Akiva, rever¬ 
ence for the divine image in man, the concept of mankind’s unity, is 
of a wider scope - -not black, not white, not great, not small, but. man. 
Since the Bible traces the ancestry of all mankind to Adam, all men 
are brothers, the children of one parentage. All men, if given the op¬ 
portunity, are capable of achieving ethical behavior. 

The talrnudic-midraslne literature contains an abundance of good 
counsel in the form of aphorisms and proverbial sayings. Here are 
several examples: It is easy to acquire an enemy, but difficult to win 
a friend; he who turns his enemy into a friend is the bravest hero. 
'Plie greater the man, the humbler he is. He who has nothing to do 
quickly dies. A person can forget in two years what he has learned 
in twenty. In prosperity, people feel brotherly to one another. A teach¬ 
er should give instruction concisely. He who studies but does not re¬ 
view his work is like one who sows but does not reap. Pay special 
attention to the children of the poor, for it is from them that knowledge 
will come. Men should be careful not to give their wives any cause 
for tears, for (lixl counts their tears. 

If your wife is short, bend your head and take her advice. A man 
should cat and drink beneath his means, clothe himself within his 
means, and honor his wife above his means. The noblest charity of 
all is that which enables the poor to earn their living. Adversity re¬ 
veals man’s inner strength, but prosperity weakens his will. No man 
should be held responsible for words uttered in his grief. No man 
should taunt a reformed sinner about his past. A man notices the 
weaknesses of others but not his own. Adorn yourself before you adorn 
or try to improve others. He who seeks a friend without faults will 
remain friendless. Kindliness is the beginning and the end of the To¬ 
rah. If two men ask for your help, and one of them is your enemy, 
help your enemy first. When good people die, they are not truly dead, 
for their example lives. 

The following precepts may well illustrate the moral idealism in¬ 
culcated by medieval Jewish teachers. Taken at random from several 
Hebrew works, they read: Expel all envy and hatred from your heart. 
To forgive is the most beautiful thing a man can do. Do nothing of 
which you are likely to be ashamed. Do not get into quarrel with any- 
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body. Make peace among people whenever you can. Never speak 
meaningless words. If you are poor, be thankful for the air you breathe; 
if you are rich, do not exalt yourself above your poor hr other. Roth 
you and your poor brother came naked into the world and will even¬ 
tually sleep in the dust together. 

Learn to speak gently to all persons at all times. Regard every per¬ 
son as greater than yourself. If you are richer and wiser than another, 
you must know that you are charged with greater responsibility. If 
another commits a sin, it is from error; if you commit one, you are 
guilty. Purify your thoughts and think before you speak. Reverence 
for God is the thread upon which the various good qualities of men 
are strung like pearls. When this string is severed, the pearls scatter 
in all directions and are lost one by one. Be first to greet your fellow 
man; invite him to your joyous occasions; call him by complimentary 
names; do not give away his secrets; look after his interests when he 
is away; overlook his shortcomings and forgive him promptly; pray 
for him and wish him happiness. 

In view of the fact that the best and most important part of every 
man’s education is that which he gives himself, the Hebrew verb 
hithpallel (to pray) is reflexive, suggesting identity of subject with ob¬ 
ject. Thus the Hebrew word for praying connotes self-judgment, 
self-evaluation, self-instruction. The profound difference between the 
English verb to pray and its Hebrew equivalent is clearly illustrated 
by the root meaning of to pray , which is to beg, to entreat. The Hebrew 
concept of prayer leads to moral conduct and self-fulfillment. 

The Hebrew Prayerbook is replete with benedictions directed to 
the King of the universe who opens the eyes of the blind, clothes the 
naked, sets the captives free, raises up those who are bowed down, 
guides the steps of man, gives strength to the weary, and grants us 
life and sustenance to enjoy many festive occasions. These blessings, 
numbering one hundred (Jiwna J1K8), serve as reminders of man’s 
duties to his fellow men, since all actions and attributes which are 
ascribed to God, the Father of mercies ( Av ha-ltahamim), are designed 
to inculcate in us a moral idealism and a sense of duty toward our 
neighbors. Hence, the observant Jew repeats them incessantly and 
fervently, thus concentrating on their full meaning and implication. 

The concept of mercy is expressed in many ways throughout Jewish 
literature. It is best seen in example. Psalm 13G differs from all other 
psalms in that each of its twenty-six verses closes with a refrain: Ihs 
mercy endures forever. This is probably designed to be chanted in full 
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chorus by the worshipers. According to a talmudic statement, the 
twenty-six refrains of praise correspond to the twenty-six generations 
frrmi the creation of the world until the giving of the Torah at Mount 
Sinai. That is to say, the Lord showed mercy and kindness to man 
even before he had given him the Torah (Pesaljim 118a). Moreover, 
the numerical equivalent of the tetragrammaton, the four-letter name 
of God that signifies the quality of mercy, is twenty-six. 

Similarly, the concept of holiness, often expressed by the formula 
.other kiddeshnnu (who hast sanctified us), includes the idea of justice, 
goodness, wisdom, and truth. The Jewish ideal of persistent and un¬ 
remitting study and learning is reflected in the blessing which reads: 
“Hlossed art thou . . . who hast sanctified us with thy commandments, 
and commanded us to study Torah.” The lofty ideal of sharing our 
knowledge with others is expressed in the benediction which addresses 
God himself as a teacher (Melammed Torah). Rabbi Jacob Anatoli 
of thirteenth-century Naples writes that true wisdom is unselfish. It 
craves to be shared. The truly wise man will freely dispense what he 
himself so generously received. Like the prophet of old, he will not be 
deterred by any timidity or fear from the exercise of his powers. He 
will speak words of admonition to the strong and weak alike. 

The obsorvnnt Jew of today, in the absence of the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem and the numerous precepts connected with the sacrificial sys¬ 
tem, fulfills approximately one hundred Jewish religious duties out of 
OIJ (taryarj mitzvoth). The fulfillment of many negative precepts, like 
you shall nol steal and you shall not murder, is accomplished hy inaction. 
When the anonymous author of the famous medieval work Sefer ha- 
Hinnukh states in his introduction that the mitzvoth applicable on 
various occasions total two hundred and seventy, he includes such 
mitzvoth as divorce and halitzah which, of course, do not bear upon the 
daily walk of life. The daily mitzvoth , as they are practised by the 
modem Jew, are largely concerned with Shabbath, festivals, food and 
prayer. The ordinary life of the observant Jew, in his business or 
profession, is not very different from that of his non-Jewish neighbor. 
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The Torah forbids the fruit of young trees during the first three years 
as being orlah (uncircumcised) and unclean. In the fourth year the 
fruit is to be dedicated to God and must be eaten in Jerusalem; or 
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rise, its equivalent in money, plus a fifth of its value, must he spent 
in Jerusalem (Leviticus 19:23-25; Mishnah Peah 7:6). 

It is like the second tithe (ma'aser sheni ), also described as holy 


(Leviticus 27:30), and must not be eaten outside the walls of Jerusa¬ 
lem except after redemption. For the metaphorical use of orlak in the 
sense of ill-prepared, the phrase D’nSIt 1 (poor speaker) is a good 
example (Exodus 6:12, 30). In Leviticus 20:41, the Torah speaks of 
humbling “their uncircumcised hearts. 1 ’ In Deuteronomy 30:0, cir¬ 
cumcision of the heart means devoting it to noble purposes. The “un¬ 
circumcised heart” is closed to divine guidance. The “uncircumcised 
lips” do not open well in speech. 


TEN SEFIROTH nrPBD HEW 
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The term Sefiroth, signifying divine emanations or manifestations, 
first appears in the mystical work Sefer Yetzirak (book of creation) 
which, according to popular tradition, was written by Abraham. 
Modern scholars, however, maintain that it was composed during the 
early part of the Middle Ages. The Sefer Yetzirak , one of the earliest 
kabbalistic works, deals with cosmology and stresses the importance 
of numbers and the letters of the Hebrew alphahet. The numbers from 
one to ten are represented as the Ten Sefiroth, radiating from the En 
Sof, The Infinite Being (God), which is beyond comprehension or 
description. 

According to the mystic teachings of the Kabbalah, every form of 
existence, material as well as spiritual, is but an emanation of God, 
who is in everything and everything is in him. The material universe, 
represented by the tenth Sefirah which is called Malkhulh (kingship), 
is the outflow of the other spiritual Scfiroth and reflects them; it is the 
external world, coming in contact with the upper spheres wherein there 
is a diffusion of the eternal light of the En Sof. Then Ten Sefroth rep¬ 
resent a transition from the divine to the spiritual, from the spiritual 
to the moral, from the moral to the physical reality. 

The names given to the Ten Scfiroth are: 1) Kether (crown), 2) Hokh- 
mah (wisdom), 3) Binah (intelligence), 4) Hesed (love), 5) Gevurah 
(power), 6) Tifereth (beauty), 7) Netzah (victory), 8) Hod (majesty), 
9) Yesod (foundation), 10) Malkhvth (kingship). Each of these sym¬ 
bolizes some infinity; the names are arbitrary symbols too. The pre¬ 
cise nature of the Sefiroth is controversial in kabbalistic writings. 
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The tenth day of Tcveth, commemorating the beginning of the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar in the year 
fiStj before the common era, is a day of fasting. If it falls on a Sabbath, 
die fast is postponed to Sunday. 

Concerning asnrah b'tevcth we read: “In the tenth month, on the 
tenth day of the month, Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came with 
all his army against Jerusalem, and laid siege to it; and they built 
siegeworks against it round about" (Jeremiah 52:4; II Kings25:1). 


TEN MARTYRS fllD'JO 'JIM iVI&W 
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The list of the ten martyrs, called IVO?0 TOn mpy ( asarah haruyf 
malkkuik), normally includes the following Rabbis: Akiva l)en Yosef, 
Ishmucl ben Klishu, Elazar ben Dama, Hananya ben Tcradyon, Ye¬ 
ll uilah ben Bavu, Hutzpith Meturgeman (interpreter), Yeshevav Sofer 
(scribe), Klazar ben Shammua, Kanina ben Hakhinai, Simeon ben 
(lanmliel, and Ishmnel Kohen Gadol (high priest). Though these mar¬ 
tyrs lived in various periods, tradition has brought them together 
with the intention of heightening the effect of their tragic death. The 
history of Jewish martyrdom through the ages is reflected in the por¬ 
trayal of the asarah harugi malkhuth. 

1 he name of the Mid rash Eleh Ezkerah is derived from Psalm 42:5 
(’IFSl ’?y 71DD1PN1 maw n?K), interpreted to mean: These martyrs 
I recall, and my soul is melting with secret sorrow. During the Had¬ 
rian ic persecutions in the year 135, ten sages are said to have been 
executed on one and the same day because they defied the edict of 
the Homan government against Jewish religious teaching. 

Following the Avodah service, recited during the Musaf of Yam 
Kippnr, an alphabetical poem bearing the title kleh Ezkerah describes 
the martyrdom of the asarah harugt malkhuth both graphically and stir- 
ringly. The author of this pnyyul has not been definitely identified. 
Mention is made in this composition of a belief that the ten sages of 
Israel were given over to be slaughtered as a punishment for the sin 
committed by the ten sons of Jacob who sold their brother Joseph 
into slavery. In the apociyphal book of Jubilees there is a statement 
that the sale of Joseph occurred on Yom Kippur. 
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Rabbi Hananya ben Teradyon was the fourth victim. He was 
wrapped in the Torah scrolls, from which he had been teaching and 
placed on a pyre of green brushwood, and his chest was drenched with 
water to prolong the agony. His disciples, watching the flames danc¬ 
ing over their beloved teacher, asked: “Master, what do you see?” 
He replied: “I see parchment burning, while the letter of the Tomb 
soar upward.” They advised him to open his mouth that the fire 1 
might enter and the sooner put an end to his sufferings; but he re¬ 
fused to do so, saying: “It is best that God who bas given life should 
also take it away; no one may hasten his own death.” The execu¬ 
tioner removed the wet sponge, fanned the flame, thus accelerating 
the end, and then plunged himself into the fire... 

Mid rash Elch Ezkerah records Rabbi Yeshevav’s last words before 
martyrdom: There is not a street in all of Rome where someone is 
not slain by the sword. This wicked nation will continue to shell in¬ 
nocent Jewish blood. My last counsel to you is: Have a care one for 
the other; love peace and justice. Perhaps there is yet some hope." 
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The Ten Commandments, unequalled for simplicity and comprehen¬ 
siveness, represent a summary of universal duties that are binding 
upon the entire human species. They cover the whole religious and 
moral life, affirming the existence of God and prohibiting idolatry and 
the profane use of the divine name; stressing the observance of the 
Sabbath and the reverence due to one's parents; forbidding murder, 
adultery, theft, false testimony, and predatory desires. 

Primarily contained in Exodus 20:2-17, the Ten Commandments 
reappear in a somewhat modified form in Deuteronomy 5:0-21, where 
the Sabbath is based upon the deliverance from Egypt, instead of 
God’s resting on the seventh day from the work of creation, and the 
word “desire” is used in place of “covet.” It has been suggested by 
Bible scholars that, like the last five commandments, each of the first 
five was originally brief, containing merely the precept without the 
reason annexed; the elaboration and the minor variations came later. 
D’lmn nil?y means the Ten Words. The Greek term Decalogue 
is a literal rendering of the biblical asereth ha-dvarim. According to a 
talmudic statement (Berakhoth 12a), the Ten Commandments were 
recited in the Temple as part of the daily service, before the Sfiema. 
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On account of the heretics, however, who asserted that only the Ten 
Commanments were divinely given, the custom was abolished outside 
Eretz Yisrael. 


ten tribes o’Batfn mfew 
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The ten tribes of the kingdom of Israel, whose native land was oc¬ 
cupied by strangers known as Kutheans or Samaritans, never again 
lormed a distinct community after having been taken into captivity 
by the Assyrians in 722 before the common era. When the people of 
the southern kingdom, Judah, were exiled into Babylonia by Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar some hundred and fifty years later, individual members 
of the ten tribes attached themselves to them in the course of the 
captivity, and accompanied them back into Judea when Cyrus the 
Persian permitted them to return to their homes. In I Chronicles 
9:3, people of Ephraim and Manasseh are mentioned, along with those 
of Judah and Benjamin, as dwelling in Jerusalem after the return. 
The majority of the ten tribes, however, arc assumed to have lost 
their nationality and assimilated in the country of their captivity. 
Ilenec, they arc referred to as the lost ten tribes. 

in the Apocrypha we are told that the ten tribes “formed this plan 
among themselves: to leave the heathen population and to go to a 
more distant region, where the human race had never lived, so that 
there perhaps they might keep their statutes, which they had not kept 
in Lheir own country. . . The Most High then did wonders for them, 
for he held back the sources of the river until they had passed over. 
But it was a long journey of a year and a half to that countiy, and 
that country is called Arzareth. There they have lived until the last 
time, and now, when they are about to come again, the Most High 
will hold back the sources of the river again, so that they can cross 
over” (II Esdras 13:41-47). 

iSabbatyon or Sambatyon is the legendaiy river across which the ten 
tribes were transported by the Assyrians, and about which so many 
myths were subsequently accumulated. This river was described by 
Josephus as the Sabbatic River. According to Pliny, the river runs 
rapidly for Bix days in the week and stops on the seventh ( Hialoria 
iV aturolis , 31:2). When Rabbi Akiva was asked why Saturday is su¬ 
perior to any other day, he answered: “The river Sambatyon proves 
»t“ (Sanhedrin 65b). According to the legends disseminated by Eldad 
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ha-Dani, a ninth-century Jewish traveller and scholar, the Sambatyon 
surrounds the land of the descendants of Moses (HPO ’33), who have 
there a powerful kingdom. His story reads as follows: 

“The Bne Mosheh are surrounded by a river like a fortress which, 
without water, rolls sand and stones with such a force that if in its 
course it encountered a mountain of iron it would grind it to powder. 
On Friday at sunset a cloud envelops the river, so that no man is able 
to cross it. At the close ot the Sabbath the river resumes its torrent 
of stones and sand.” A similar medieval report, current among non- 
Jews, reads: “One of the wonderful things on earth is a waterless sea 
of sand.. . At a distance of three days’ journey from this sand sea are 
mountains, from which descends a river of stones... Beyond this river 
of stones dwell the ten tribes, who pretend to have kings of t heir own..." 

In the seventeenth century, the fantastic stories of Oershon hen 


Eliezer Halevi were published in his Qdiloth Erclz Yixrad, whore he 
describes the Sambatyon River as follows: “It is seventeen miles 


wide and throws stones as high as a house. On Saturday it is dry ... 
and it resembles a lake of snow-white sand. The non-Jews who dwell 


near the river do not drink of its water, nor do they give it to t heir 
cattle, considering it a sacred river. The water has, besides, a curative 
power in leprosy and other diseases. The river ceases to How on Fri¬ 
day, two hours before sunset...” The Dutch Rabbi Manasseh ben 


Israel (1604-1657), bom of Marrano parentage, wrote his Mikceh Y Is¬ 
rael (Hope of Israel) in connection with the reputed discovery of the 
lost ten tribes in South America. Attempting to prove the existence 
of the Sambatyon, Manasseh ben Israel asserts that even when its 
sand is kept in a glass it is agitated during six days of the week and is 
quiescent on Saturday. 

Claiming to be of the tribe of Dan, Eldad ha-Dani travelled through 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, North Africa and Spain; he aroused very great 
interest by his strange accounts of the life and laws of the lost ten 
tribes. The laws and customs which he described as having come from 
the time of Joshua differed in many details from talmudic tradition. 
It has been surmised that his reports may have related to tribes of 
native Jews now known to have lived in the districts he mentioned in 


his accounts; they have been collected under the title Scfer Eldad 
ha-Dani. He reported that Asher, Gad and Naphtoli formed a wealthy 
and independent state in Southern Ethiopia, and that on their bor¬ 
ders was the territory inhabited by the Bnt Mosheh, encircled by the 
legendary River Sambatyon. 
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The twelfth-century traveller Benjamin of Tudela, whose hook of 
tiaveIs is a major source of medieval Jewish history, heard of the lost 
Len tribes in Central Asia. David Rcuveni, the sixteenth-century 
adventurer claimed that las was an emissary from the lost ten tribes 
and forerunner of the Messiah. He asserted that he was sent by his 
brother, the king of the tribe of Reuben, to obtain help from the Eu¬ 
ropean powers against the .Moslems. He made a deep impression on 
Jews and non-Jews. One of the Murranos, who openly returned to 
tin 1 Judaism of bis ancestors and assumed the name of Solomon Mol- 
clm, attached himself to David Reuveni and made an intensive study 
of Judaism. He fled to Turkey, where his piety and eloquence at¬ 
tracted a large following, acclaiming him as Messiah. They both 
were finally arrested by the inquisition. Molcho was burned at Man¬ 
tua; Reuveni died a prisoner of the Inquisition in Spain. Shahbethai 
Tsevi, the pseudo-Messiah of the seventeenth century, appointed 
rulers over the various lost tribes. 

It has been suggested that the legend about Sambatyon is attribut¬ 
able to the confusion of ?W (sand) with ?1T1 (weekday); the river that 
throws up sand became the river that "works” on weekdays only. 
The legend originated with a river of sand and stones which, owing 
to a volcanic cause, might have been agitated. The Hebrew name 
whs Xthfir Uol (river of sand). This name was later misunderstood 
to signify the rii't-r of the weekdays, and this gave rise to the legend of 
a periodic river which alternated between Saturday and weekdays, 
whence its name Sobbatyofi or Samlxtlyon. This ingenious conjecture 
is held to be quite untenable. 

Various peoples have either claimed, or had it claimed for them, 
that they are the descendants of the missing ten tribes of Israel. Some 
Afghans, Hindus, Japanese, and North American Indians have pressed 
this claim. In England, the British Israelites, a Christian organiza¬ 
tion, believe that the modem Celte-Saxon nations may claim literal 
descent from the lost ten tribes, who reached the British Isles under 
the names of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. Historians, however, assert 
that some of the ten tribes were included among the Samaritans, 
o the re were assimilated while in captivity, while still others were ab¬ 
sorbed by the Judean exiles who were deported to areas adjacent to 
Media and Mesopotamia, where the ten tribes were located. 

Manasseh ben Israel’s lively correspondence with English puritans 
nnd mystics concerning the fate of the tribes resulted in a manifesta¬ 
tion of friendly concern for the Jewish cause in England. Oliver Crom- 
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well strongly supported the readmission of the Jews to England, where 
they had not been permitted to live from 1290 to 1655. This was in 
response to various petitions presented by Manasseh ben Israel to se¬ 
cure permission for Jews to live in England. 
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The ten days between Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kip-pur are known 
as the penitential season, beginning on the first day of Tiskri and end¬ 
ing with the close of the Day of Atonement. According to a talmudic 
statement, three books are opened on New Year's Day: the righteous 
are inscribed for life, the wicked for death, while the intermediate re¬ 
main in suspense till the Day of Atonemen t; by means of good works 
and repentance they can make the swaying balance incline in their 
favor, that they may live (Rosh Hashanah 16b). 

Repentance is aimed to reinforce the will with a moral dynamic and 
boundless energy; with the mood of repentance comes new insight 
and fresh illumination, new aspirations and greater ethical achieve¬ 
ment. The ten days between Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur arc 
designed as yamim nora'im, solemn days in the Jewish calendar, mark¬ 
ed by contrition and prayers for divine forgiveness, and a turning 
away from the pettiness of our daily life. 

Emphasis is placed on the sincerity of repentance, which alone is 
effective: “If any one says to himself: I will sin and repent, and 
again I will sin and repent [to escape the consequences], no oppor¬ 
tunity is given him to repent. If he says: I will sin, and the Day of 
Atonement will expiate it, the Day of Atonement effects no atone¬ 
ment” (Yoma8:9). 




The field-corner (pea/i), set aside for the use of the poor, is another 
example of the kindly consideration of the poor so frequently ex¬ 
pressed in the laws of the Torah, championing the weak and the op¬ 
pressed. “When you reap the harvest of your land, you shall not be 
so thorough that you reap the field to its very edge, nor shall you 
glean the stray cars of grain. You shall not pick your vineyard bare, 
nor gather up the grapes that have fallen; you shall leave these for 
the poor and for the alien” (Leviticus 19:9-10). This law is part of 
the Holiness Code, imposed by God as a reflection of his own holiness 
(“He holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy”). 

Peak is the name of the second tractate of the Mishnah, consisting 
of eight chapters and dealing primarily with the biblical laws per¬ 
mitting the poor to glean in the fields and vineyards and from the 
olive trees. It begins with the following statement: “These are the 
things for which no limit has been prescribed [by biblical law): the 
corner of the field, the earliest gathered fruits (bikkurim brought to 
the Temple), the pilgrimage offerings, the practice of kindness, and 
the study of the Torah. . 

Though the Torah docs not prescribe a limit to the part of the crop 
which the owner was required to leave for the benefit of the poor, the 
Mishnah states the traditional law according to which the minimum 
was one-sixtieth of the harvest. 

WIG, SHEITEL JVHDJ HNS 
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Th e term peak nokhrith is used in the Mishnah and the Talmud in the 
sense of false curls or wig (Shabbath G:5; Nazir 28b). The Yiddish 
word sheitel is applied to the wig worn by Jewish married women in 
certain circles as an emblem of modesty (Iriy'Ht). According to an 
ancient regulation, married women had to cover their hair, particulary 
when in the street, so as not to attract the attention of strange men. 

Very pious women among the Hasidim today do not even wear a 
sheitel, made of real or artificial hair, but use a kerchief as a head¬ 
covering, in view of the halakhah which forbids the reading of prayers 
in the presence of a married woman with her hair uncovered. They 
cut off their hair on their wedding day and wear thereafter either a 
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kerchief or else a so-called stern tichel, resembling a cap which is held 
together by a circlet or lace studded on the forehead with pearls. 

In the Bible, the beautiful hair of a maiden is described as a mark 
of beauty: "You are beautiful, my love, you ore beautiful! Your eyes 
are dove-like behind your veil; your hair is like a flock of goats, trail¬ 
ing down from Mount Gilead” {Song of Songs 4:1V 
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The Torah says: “You shall not clip your hair at the temples or mar 
the edges of your beard. You shall not lacerate your bodies for the 
dead or tattoo any marks upon yourselves” (Leviticus 19:27-2$). 
This has been explained as opposing the various mourning customs 
connected with the ancient heathen worship of the dead. 

Any deliberate disfigurement of the body is forbidden as unbecom¬ 
ing the dignity of man: “You are children of the Lord your God. You 
shall not gash yourselves or make any baldness above your foreheads 
for the dead” (Deuteronomy 14:1). These practices were commonly 
employed by the idolatrous nations of antiquity. Cutting the flesh 
and tattoing the skiu were closely connected with cutting the hair in 
a certain manner as a heathen rite, as indicated in Jeremiah 16:6; 
48:37; I Kings 18:28. 

This has given rise to the practice among strictly observant Jews 
not to shave their beards or sidelocks (peoth), tbe length of which is 
to reach the lobes of the ears (Kitzar Shulhan Arukh 170:1). The 
beard is described as having five corners (peoth) which have not been 
sufficiently defined, and opinions vary among the talmudie authorities 
as to precisely what they are. For this reason, the Kitzur (abridged 
code) states: “The man who reveres God should not use a razor on 
any part of the beard, even on his upper lip or under the chin... 
Those who remove their beard by means of a salve . . . should use a 
strip of wood.” 

The Yemenites leave the peoth intact when, according to the cus¬ 
tom among Oriental Jews, they perform the ceremony of giving the 
first haircut to a boy of four years. They refer to their long peoth as 
simmanim (signs), distinguishing them from non-Jews. Earlocks are 
now characteristic of Yemenite Jews and Hasidim. In 1845, this was 
one of the Jewish customs which the Russian ruling authorities at* 

tempted to abrogate. 
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The ceremony of redeeming the firstborn son (Pidyon ha-Ben) on the 
thirty-first day after birth has its origin in Exodus 13:13 and Num¬ 
bers 18:10. This precept was originally designed to counteract the 
heathen practice of sacrificing the firstborn, of man or of heast, to the 
Semitic: gods. 

The firstborn sons in Israel originally belonged to the service of 
(lod. Later, the: Lcvitcs were chosen to replace the firstborn of all the 
other tribes for service in connection with the sanctuary. In return 
for this, every firstborn Israelite was to be redeemed by paying five 
shekels to a kohen, descendant of the priestly family belonging to the 
tribe of I^evi. 

If the child’s father is a kohen or Lcvite, or if the mother is the 
daughter of a kohen or Lcvite, the ceremony of Pidyon ha-Ben does 
not apply. They are exempt from this duty. If the thirty-first day 
falls on a Sabbath ora major holiday, the Pidyon ha-Ben is postponed 
to the next day. 

With the Sephardic Jews it is customary that the kohen officiating 
at the Pidyon ha-Ben performance begins by directing several ques¬ 
tions to the mother of the child in order to determine that the child 
is indeed her firstborn son. 

Piiiyon ha-Ben does not apply to one born in a Caesarean operation 
(abdominal delivery) or after a miscarriage. The sum of five shekels 
or its equivalent, paid to the kofien, is generally returned to the father 
or given to charity. According to the Kitzur Shnlhan Arukh, the 
father should choose a religious-minded kohen , who is both well-in¬ 
formed and in need, with the untie islanding that the redemption 
money is not to he returned. 


RANSOM OF CAPTIVES 2^2^ ?VHS 
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a i 

Th k ransoming of captives is considered to be one of the most sacred 
obligations of a Jewish community. In Jewish law, it is placed above 
the important duty of feeding and clothing the poor. Special collec¬ 
tions were made for extraordinary communal expenses, such as the 
support of orphan children and fitting out a poverty-stricken girl with 
clothing and a dowry (hakhnasath kallah), but particularly for the 
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ransom of captives. The Jewish people of ancient and medieval times 
were frequently subjected to capture by enemies who extorted ran¬ 
soms from the communities. In the seventeenth century, the Jewish 
community of Venice organized a society for redeeming the captives 
(i hevrath pidyon shevuyim), for the liberation of Jews incarcerated by 
pirates. Many other communities, following the example of Venice, 
appointed special pamasim (communal wardens) to collect funds for 
the purpose of ransoming the captives. The community was obliged 

to pay ransom for any of its members who sold himself into slavery 

% 

or was taken captive for debts he owed. It was not obliged to pay all 
that was demanded for the ransom of a scholar. 

According to a tannaitic statement, if a man and his father and his 
teacher were incarcerated, he takes precedence over his teacher in pro¬ 
curing ransom, wnile his teacher takes precedence over his father; 
that is, he must procure the ransom of his teacher before that of his 
father; hut his mother takes precedence over all of them. A scholar 
takes precedence over a king, for if a scholar dies there is none to re¬ 
place him, while all are eligible for kingship (Horayoth 13a). 

The Talmud relates that when Rabbi Joshua ben Hananva visited 

m % 

Rome, he was told that a handsome-looking boy with curly locks was 
in prison. He stationed himself at the doorway of the prison ... and 
said: “I will not budge from here until I ransom him, whatever price 
may be demanded.” He ransomed him at a high figure, and it did not 
take long before the young man eventually became a great teacher 
in Israel, namely: Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha (Gittin 58a). 

In the tannaitic period it had been found necessary to enact a law 
against paying too high a ransom for Jewish captives, lest kidnaping 
might become a lucrative trade. The Mishnah therefore states: “Cap¬ 
tives should not be ransomed for more than their value, as a precau¬ 
tion for the general good” (Gittin 4:6). The price might not exceed 
the value of the captive if sold as a slave. The talmudic sages forbade 
the assistance in their attempts to escape, for fear that the treatment 
of captives in general would be made more cruel. When emperor 
Rudolph demanded a large sum from the Jews for Rabbi Meir of 
Rothenburg, who had been seized and committed to prison in 1284, 
and the Jews were ready to pay any sum the emperor demanded, 
Rabbi Meir, known as the Makaram, refused to be ransomed. He 
spent the last seven years of his life in prison, revising his literary 
works. When he died, the emperor refused to surrender Rabbi Meir’s 
body for fourteen years until a large sum was paid for its redemption. 
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Tn k rabbinic codifiers of Jewish law, known as Poskim, whose activ¬ 
ity bridged the centuries between the completion of the Talmud and 
the completion of the Shulhan Arukh, are thought of in terms of two 
groups: Poskim Itishonim and Poskim Aharonim, or early and latter 
codifiers. The Itishonim include the Geonim and their successors, cov¬ 
ering the period between the sixth and the fifteenth centuries; the 
Aharonim are the codifiers of a later period. Rav Yehudai Gaon of the 
eighth century is the first known to have written a law code, entitled 
Halakhoth Pvsukoth, of which single quotations have been preserved. 

In the year 1950, however, almost the entire work was published 
by H, Sassoon (Mekitz6 Xirdamim, Jerusalem) from a manuscript found 
in Sami, Yemen. This code has been referred to also as Halakhoth 
Ketu‘oth. Rav Yehudai Gaon has been considered as one of the great 
t.ulmudic authorities responsible for Halakhoth Gedolah, the largest and 
most, important work of codification in the period of the Geonim. 
Some attribute it to Rabbi Simeon Kayyara of the ninth century, 
who made use of the Halakhoth Pesukoth and the She’eltoth by Rav 
Aha of Shabha, a contemporary of Rav Yehudai Gaon. 

The Halakhoth by Rabbi Isaac Alfasi, who was born in Morocco 
and died in Spain (1013-1103), has enjoyed a very wide circulation as 
a compendium of the Talmud referred to as Talmud Katan (abridged 
Talmud) or Alfasi. The Alfasi, like the Halakhoth Gedoloth, closely 
follows the Talmud; it retains only what is considered the norm and 
omits the dissenting opinions and discussions. Several other codes 
followed, all of which were eclipsed by the most systematic and com¬ 
prehensive Jewish code of law and ethics, the Mishneh Torah, or Yad 
ha-Ifazakah, written in lucid Hebrew by the Rambam (Rabbi Moses 
ben Maimun) toward the end of the twelfth century. Its influence on 
many generations has been incalculable. The Arba'ah Turim by 
Rabbi Jacob ben Asher (1269-1340) and the Shulhan Arukh by Rabbi 
Joseph Karo (1488-1575) were to a great extent drawn from the Mish- 
neh Torah. Their very phraseology is borrowed from the code of 
Maimonides. 

The Turim and the Shulhan Arukh furnish instruction in the reli¬ 
gious duties that are applicable only to conditions existing after the 
cessation of the Jerusalem Temple, while the Mishneh Torah is a re¬ 
pository of all Jewish teachings from the time of the first Moses to the 
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time of Moses Maimonides. Xo detail escaped him in the vast tal- 
miidic and post-talmudic literature. Unlike his predecessors and suc¬ 
cessors, Maimonides assembled all the ethical and civil regulations 
which the sages had deduced from the Holy Scriptures. 

He took no account of whether the entire material which he incor¬ 
porated in the Mishneh Torah was relevant to the conditions of his 
time. He dealt with all the laws of Judaism, making no distinction 
between those regarding the Temple, the sacrifices, the Jewish kings, 
the Sanhedrin, and those which bear on the observance of the Sab¬ 
bath or the practice of charity and prayer. Maimonides used the his¬ 
torical method, covering all the Halakhah literature through all the 
phases of its development to his own time. 

The Sefer Mitzvoth Gadol (large book of precepts) by Rabbi Moses 
of Coucy, France (1200-1260), frequently called Semag CfOOl after 
the initial letters, divides the six hundred and thirteen mitzvoth into 
two parts: 248 miizvoth-aseh (affirmative precepts) and 365 mitzvolh- 
lo-UTaseh (prohibitive precepts). The Sefer Mitzrolh Katan, composed 
a century later by Rabbi Isaac of Corbeil, called Am at (j?‘DO) after 
the initial letters, is divided into seven parts designed to be read 
through once every week. 

The Or Zaru l a by Rabbi Isaac ben Moses of Vienna (1180-1260) 
is the voluminous code much quoted by later codifiers; it is regarded, 
both in size and substance, as the most important product of the Ger¬ 
man Jews in the field of codification. Rabbi Isaac ben Moses of 
Vienna was the teacher of Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, whose author¬ 
ity throughout Europe gained for him the title Meor ha-Golah (light 
of the exile). 

Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, known as Maharam after the initial 
letters of *VXB ’3*1 31H lniB, exerted a profound influence on Jew¬ 
ish law and custom; his legal decisions were incorporated in the ha- 
lakhic works of his disciples Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel, known as Rosh, 
and Rabbi Mordecai ben Hillel, author of the famous work entitled 
Mordekkai t a talmudic compendium containing quotations from num¬ 
erous medieval authorities and yielding valuable material on social 
and intellectual life. The Mordekhai has been described as a veritable 
encyclopedia of talmudic literature, comprising many responsa which 
represent definite legal decisions. It has served later codifiers as a 
source book for legal decisions upon a great variety of subjects. 

This compilation of material from over three hundred earlier schol¬ 
ars, includes practically all the hal&khic literature in existence up to 
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tho time of Rabbi Mordecai ben Hillel, in addition to the author’s 
original notes. The numerous quotations in the Sefer Mordekhai are 
the only sourer for many works that are no longer availahle now. 

Rabbi Mordecai ben Hillel was martyred in Nuremberg in 1298 
with his wife and five children. As a result of the persecutions in Ger¬ 
many during the fourteenth century, his work Mordekhai became an 
authoritative substitute for talmudic studies which had declined. He 
was greatly admired by the German rabhinic authorities of the fif¬ 
teenth century, and in the codes of Rabbi Joseph Karo and Rahbi 
Moses Isserles lie is among those who are quoted most frequently. 

The lifework of Rabbi Mordecai Jaffe of sixteenth-century Poland 
was the rabbinic law code known as Levush (garment), divided into 
five sections and classified according to the Shnlhan Arukh of Rahbi 
Joseph Karo. The titles of the work and its parts were derived by the 
author, Rabbi Mordecai, from Esther 8:15 ’]D?a XX’ ’DIIBl 

...moyi lim n?3n ni3?n P13?3). Since each part of Rabbi Mor- 
dcnii’s rabbinic code bears reference to tbe royal garment (levush mal- 
khuth) worn by Mordeeui in the story of Esther, he is referred to as 
(lie author of the Lcrushim (D’EMQ^fT 

Though the Lcvushim enjoyed great popularity during the lifetime 
of Rabbi Mordecai JafTe, they were eventually superseded by the 
Shulhan Arukh on account of its brevity and simplicity. As a rabbi 
of Lublin, toward the end of the sixteenth century, Rabbi Mordecai 
JafTe became one of the leaders of the Council of Four Lands (Va‘ad 
Arha Aralsolh). 

After the completion of the Shulhan Arukh by Rabbi Joseph Karo, 
who died in 1575, only a few attempts were made to codify the new 
Ha lakh ah material which had increased ever since. The works of Rabbi 
Abraham Danzig (1748-1820), tfayyi Adam and IJokhmath Adam, 
are regarded as the most important modern contributions in this field; 
the flalakhah of the Aharonim is codified in these books. 


purim D'-ns 

* 

In its main outlines, the story of Purim is typical of the long chain 
of persecutions to which the Jewish people in the Diaspora have been 
subjected. Because of a grudge against Mordecai the Jew, Haman 
presents the Jewish people as a whole to king Ahasuerus as a danger¬ 
ous people, “scattered and dispersed throughout the empire ... re- 
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fusing to obey the king's laws.’’ A lot (pur) is cast, and the day of 
the massacre is set for the thirteenth of Adar . After the intervention 
of queen Esther, a cousin of Mordecai, a new act is promulgated by 
the king, giving the Jews the right to organize for self-defense. 

The festival of Purim was instituted in commemoration of this 
event. It derives its name from the word *VtD (lot) and is celebrated 
on the fourteenth day of Adar, following the fast of Esther which is 
observed on the thirteenth day when the Jews had to fight for their 
lives. The annual celebration of Purim helped the Jewish people, dur¬ 
ing the dark days of their history, to maintain their trust in the ul¬ 
timate deliverance from the dangers and difficulties besetting them. 
The merrymaking, feasting and masquerading, characteristic of Pu - 
rim, have served a much needed relief from the serious life led during 
the greater part of the year. It has been supposed that the origin of 
masquerading is to be viewed as a means of disguise from the evil and 
coping with it. At the mention of Haman during the public reading 
of the MegiUah or the scroll of Esther in the synagogue, it has been 
customary to stamp with vigor on the floor, thus symbolically erasing 
the name of Haman. Some would knock two sticks on which the 
name of Haman was written against one another until it disappeared. 

The noise-making instruments, used to blot out the name of Ha¬ 
man, are reminiscent of Deuteronomy 25:19 concerning the merci¬ 
less Am&lekites: “You shall blot out the memory of Amalek from 
under the heavens.” Some were accustomed to have Hainan's name 
wiitten on the soles of their shoes, so that it was worn away through 
stamping their feet whenever it was mentioned during the reading of 
the MegiUah. 

The MegiUah is read aloud in the synagogue at the beginning of the 
festival in connection with the evening service, and again during the 
morning service. The names of Hainan's ten sons are read in om* 
breath in order to lessen the appearance of gloating over their de¬ 
served execution, in keeping with the bihlical warning; “Do not re¬ 
joice when your enemy falls, do not exult when he is overthrown, lest 
the Lord seeing it will be displeased..(Proverbs 24:17-18). 

The special talmudic tractate named MegiUah fully discusses all the 
features of the joyous Purim festival, on which the following seven 
mitzvoUi are observed. 1) MegiUah reading, 2} exchange of gifts, 3) dis¬ 
tribution of charity, 4) Torah reading, 5) recital of .4/ ha-Nissim in 
the Amidah and in the grace after meals, 6) the festive meal of Purim 
OiniS riTtyO), 7) restraint of all mourning or fasting. 
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The Hallel, however, is not chanted on Purirn because, unlike fld- 
nukkah, the miracle of Purirn occurred outside Eretz Yisrael. The 
festive meal of Purim, reminiscent of Esther’s banquet, is begun in 
t.ho afternoon and carried on well into the night. The day succeeding 
Purim (fifteenth of 4dor) is regarded as a minor holiday, called Shu- 
shan Purim, referred to in the book of Esther (9:18) as the day when 
the Jews of Shushan, capital of Persia, celebrated their triumph. No 
hrspnt (funeral oration), or mourning, is allowed even on Shuahan 

The two Hebrew phrases '37*10 "p*l3 (blessed be Mordecai) and 
fan THN (cursed be Unman) have numerically the same value, 502. 
I lence t he t almudic statement that, on Purim, a man should drink 
till he cannot distinguish between them, since numerically they are 
identical. The Purim carnival Adhyada, which has been extended in 
Tel Aviv to three days, derives its name from the just quoted talmudic 
pleasantry in Mcgillah 7b, where the phrase y7' N97 7y (till he does 
not know the difference) is used. 


PI Z MON 



Thk pizmon, chanted by reader and congregation responsively, or 
alternately, is the central hymn in the arrangement of the penitential 
prayers known as Selihoth. It is characterized by a traditional melody 
according to which all its stanzas are sung. The term pizmon is of un¬ 
certain etymology, though it has been suggested that it is related to 
the word psalm . 

Ilriefty described, the pizmon is a hymn with a refrain; it has no 
more than four lines to a stanza. The pizmon 7111130 'NX103, for ex¬ 
ample, has the refrain 71901171 9X1 7IJ77I 9K y QB?9 as the fourth and con¬ 
cluding line of each stanza. The pizmon TIlOp HTflK, recited on the 
first night of Rosh Hashanah by those who follow the Sephardic Min- 
hag, consists of four rhymed lines and a refrain (7l'Jll99pl 71317 7I93D. 


PIYYUT BVS 

* 

Though the name piyyut is derived from the Greek term for poetry 
in general, it denotes specifically religious poetry; hence, payyetan 
signifies a liturgical poet. The festival prayerbook ( Mahzor ) con- 
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tains only a portion of the thousands of piyyutim (metrical composi¬ 
tions) that were inspired by the synagogue services. Much of the 
synagogal poetry was composed by supremely gifted hazzanim (can¬ 
tors), who devised ingenious methods for the further deveolpment of 
the Hebrew language through a variety of new-style formations. Be¬ 
fore long the divine services gained an inner richness and the voice of 
song, which had been silent since the destruction of the Temple, was 
heard once again in the synagogue. 

The piyyulim were added to the old formulas of prayer in a desire 
to give expression to the intense emotions and aspirations of the peo¬ 
ple. They show us the Jewish heart laid before God in all its moods: 
in penitence, in fear, in triumph. The worshiper is always likely to 
find something in the piyyulim in sympathy with his own condition. 

The singing of these prayer-poems together has been regarded as 
apt to plant the spirit of the Torah in the minds and hearts of young 
and old. Most of the piyyutim are composed of biblical phraseology 
and midrashic interpretations. The payyetanim borrowed language 
and meter from the Scriptures and drew their material from the in¬ 
exhaustible wealth of ideas dispersed in both Talmud and Midrash. 

The ceaseless efforts of Rabbi Elazar ha-Ivallir, a kazzan-payyetan 
of extensive learning who is said to have lived in Palestine during the 
eighth century, are chiefly credited with the promotion and advance¬ 
ment of the piyyut literature. His numerous prayer-hymns were in¬ 
troduced in all Jewish communities, where they were imitated by 
inspired payyetanim of succeeding generations. The hazzan in the 
Middle Ages was often a combination of poet, composer and singer, 
many of whose melodies have been preserved down to our time. In 
the twelfth century, the author of Sefer Hasidim wrote: “If you can¬ 
not concentrate when you pray, search for melodies and choose a tunc 
you like. Your heart will then feel what you say, for it is the sons* 
that makes your heart respond.” 

Repeated expression is given in llie piyyutim to the undying hope 
that God will finally put an end to the misfortunes and sufferings ol 
Israel and all mankind. They are filled with the prayers of men and 
women who have struggled to maintain life and turned to God in 
their distress. No other kind of medieval Hebrew literature has been 
so popular as the piyyut. It has penetrated into every part of the 
religious life and entered the synagogue and the Jewish home alike, 
cheering the family with table songs ( zemirolh ), welcoming the Sab¬ 
bath and bidding it farewell, sharing in the joys and the sadness of 
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the home from birth to death. Indeed, no other medieval poetry has 
heen read so frequently by so many people and with so much approval. 

The daily Prayerbook and the holyday Prayerbook, the Siddur and 
the Mahzor, contain only a portion of the thirty-five thousand met¬ 
rical compositions that were inspired by the standard Jewish prayers. 
These books merely represent the kind and quality of the vast num¬ 
ber of piyyutim that were intended to provide the worshipers with 
ever-new forms of religious expression and stimulating song. 

Israel Davidson, in the introduction to his Thesaurus of Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry , writes: “Many yenrs will yet pass and much labor will 
have to be spent before the contents of the innumerable manuscripts 
will be made accessible.” In his preface to the last volume of the The¬ 
saurus, he states that “a rough enumeration brings up the number of 
poets to 2,843.” The religious and secular Hebrew poems listed in 
Davidson’s monumental work total 35,200. 

Poetry seldom says directly what it means; it only hints at it under 
figures of speech. Some 'piyyutim are difficult to understand because 
they are couched in rare diction and allegorical allusions. Quite often 
one is likely to miss the payyetan’s thought by reason of the meta¬ 
phorical imagery, conciseness and brevity, endless variations of rhyme 
and acrostics usually employed in the piyyut. Biblical expressions 
are quoted at every turn and talmudic-midrashic themes are contin¬ 
ually intimated, so that without frequent reference to the ancient He¬ 
brew classics the reader cannot fully appreciate the piyyutim. The 
best piyyutim, however, combine simplicity and clarity and contain 
noble ideas about the basic problems of life on earth. 

Since about the middle of the eighteenth century numerous at¬ 
tempts have been made to render the piyyutim of the Siddur and the 
Mahzor into English on the basis of translations which began to ap¬ 
pear as early as the fourteenth century. Their defects have been due 
largely to the word-for-word method and the evident supposition that 
the translator need not thoroughly understand the Hebrew text in 
order to translate it. On examining these versions one may detect at 
a glance the vast jungle of words from which a clear idea only rarely 
emerges. They are the product of an age that scarcely believed help 
was needed or desirable for the understanding of the piyyutim, giving 
them to people without note or comment. 

Ihn Ezra, who is best remembered for his brilliant commentary on 
the Bible written in the twelfth century, demands that prayer should 
be in lucid biblical Hebrew and finds fault with the obscure Hebrew 
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style of the payyetanim. In view of his strong opposition, it is difficult 
to explain why I bn Ezra himself composed scores of piyyuHm. Quite 
obviously, the poet cannot communicate his vision in ordinary lang¬ 
uage. The music of the sounds plays an important part in attuning 
the mind of the reader to receive the message. The nuances and sub¬ 
tleties of expression have to be earnestly studied before their signifi¬ 
cance is fully unfolded. 


PILPUL 

■ ■ 

■ 

In connection with Talmud studies, the term pilpul k emplc^ed in 
the sense of a penetrating theoretical discussion which culminates in 
the drawing of conclusions in matters of kalakhah or traditional law. 
It is derived from the Hebrew verb pilpel (to spice, to season), signi¬ 
fying to argue a proposition, opinion, or measure. 

Since the word pilpel , as a noun, means pepper, the suggestion has 
been that the argument is as keen as strong pepper. Essentially aim¬ 
ing to clarify a talmudic subject by analysis of its essentials, there 
were times when the pilpul was made unpopular by its hair-splitting 
tendencies serving as an end in itself rather than a means of solving 
mooted problems. 

Pilpul as a method of training was especially applied in the talmudic 
academies (yeshivoth) of Poland from the sixteenth century on. Its 
object was to sharpen the minds of the students so that they might 
see deeper into the difficult talmudic passages. By means of pi!pul f 
the most familiar objects are made to appear in a new light. Hence 
the name hiddushim (original products), or hilhtkim (analyses), is 
applied to this method of study. 

The extreme development of hair-splitting pilpul, or talmudic gym¬ 
nastics, dates from Rabbi Jacob Poliak of Prague, who served as rabbi 
in Cracow and died in Safed, Eretz Yisrael, about 1532. The talmu- 
die academy ( yeshivah ) which he had founded in Cracow supplied 
many of the Jewish teachers of Poland. It was here that the system 
of pilpul was elaborated, serving the purpose of developing the acumen 
of the students. The far-fetched analyses and combinations are often 
pursued for their own sake, without distinctive reference to law and 
ethics. The mental alertness of the Polish Jews and their inclination to 
engage in dialectical debates have often been ascribed to pilpulzsm , a 
characteristic acquired through many generations. 
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I n k i: K i*i n c with a talmudic saying that praise should precede prayer 
(Bernkhoth 32a), the recitation of biblical passages forms the initial 
part of the daily morning service. They are called Pcauki d’Zimrah 
(verses of song) and consist mainly of Psalms 145-150, ending with 
the song of Moses (Exodus 14:30-15:18). On Sabbaths and festivals, 
additional psalms are inserted (19, 34, 90, 91, 135, 136, 33, 93). 

The Pesuki d'Zimrah also include passages containing mosaics of 
quotations from various other psalms and the books of Chronicles 
and Nehcmiah. The benedictions bamkh she-amar and yishlabbah 
serve as prologue and epilogue, respectively, to the Pesuki d'Zimrah; 
on Sabbaths and festivals, the poem Nishmath precedes yishlabbah. 
Psalm 100 (min? 11010), in which the whole world is invited to 
join Israel in the worship of God, is inserted on weekdays. In Temple 
times it was recited on weekdays while the thank-offerings were being 
presented upon the altar. 

Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg, whose authority among the Jews of the 
thirteenth century gained for him the title Meor ha-Golah (light of 
the exile), is credited with first introducing the Pesuki d’Zimrah as a 
prelude to the main congregat.itjrial morning service, which begins 
with barckhu (1313) and continues through the Shnna and the She- 
motich Harch. 
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The feast of unleavened bread, instituted in Egypt to commemorate 
the liberation of the people of Israel more than three thousand years 
ago, is the first of the three annual pilgrimage festivals at which all 
inen were required to appear in the Temple. The other two pilgrim 
feasts, Shavuolh and Sukkoth , likewise commemorate great historic 
events directly connected with the exodus from Egypt, namely: the 
revelation at Sinai and the forty-year training toward the conquest 
of the Holy Land. 

Though many residents of remoter regions probably made the long 
journey to Jerusalem but once in their lives, they participated in spirit 
in the pilgrim celebrations through the festival services of the syna¬ 
gogue and the home. The Seder meal, enjoyed by each Jewish family 
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on the first night of Passover, has always enshrined the most previous 
memories and the most exalting aspirations and hopes of the Jewish 
people. Josephus gives the exaggerated number of pilgrims in Jerusa¬ 
lem on one occasion as “not fewer than three million.’' 

Though Passover, like Shavuoth and Suh~h~oth t is in certain respects 
reminiscent of an agricultural feast (omc/--offering and prayer for dew), 
its historical character as a festival marking the birth of the Jewish 
people is frequently emphasized in the Torah. Indeed, the Torah as¬ 
sociates the liberation from Kgypt with every kind of legislation, re¬ 
ligious as well as ethical. The very Decalogue begins with a statement 
concerning the exodus. In Deuteronomy 5:15, even the Sabbath, the 

most sacred day in tbe Jewish calendar, is connected with the exodus 
from Kgypt. 

The spring season in which Passover is celebrated is often under¬ 
scored in the Torah as the month of Aviv (Exodus 13:4; 23:15; 34:18; 
Deuteronomy 16:1). Spring has always been regarded us suggestive 
of the beginning and the survival of the Jewish people. According to 
a Jewish tradition, the messianic era will begin in the spring month 
of A isan, which marks the historic redemption of Israel from Egypt 

p-rny jtnai i?k:i p’ja). 

Passover, the greatest of all historical festivals, brings the Jew into 
close touch with his people’s past, wakening him to the proud con¬ 
sciousness of being free and sharing the glowing aspirations of his lib¬ 
erated ancestors. The predominant feature of Passover has always 
been an exuberance of joy. In the darkest days of medievalism the 
synagogue and home resounded with song and thanksgiving. As 
the springtide of nature fills each creature with joy and hope, so Is¬ 
rael’s feast of redemption promises the great day of liberty to those 
who still chafe under the yoke of oppression. 

In the Bible, the name Pesah applies only to the paschal offering 
of the fourteenth day of A 7 isan which was consumed on the first night 
of the festival, while the entire festival is referred to as tfag ha-Matzoth, 
the feast of the unleavened bread. The first and last day, in Eretz 
Yisrael, are holy days, and the intermediate five days ar eHol ha-Afo'ed, 
days with a festive character during which work is not prohibited. 
Outside Eretz Yisrael, however, the festival is observed for eight days, 
in keeping with time-honored tradition. The Seder service, with its 
ancient symbolism, consists mainly of the reading of the Ilaggadah, 
the drinking of four cups of wine, and the meal which has the character 
of worship. In the Diaspora, the Seder service is conducted twice, od 
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the first and second nights of Pesah, while in Eretz Yisrael only on the 
first night. 

All hametz (leaven) is cleared from the Jewish homes before ten 
o’clock in the morning of the fourteenth of Nimn known as Eruv Pe¬ 
sah. It is prohibited to eat or possess hametz during the eight days of 
the festival. After burning the hametz on Erev Pesah morning, the 
following formal pronouncement is made: “Any kind of leaven in my 
possession, whether or not I have seen it, whether or not I have re¬ 
moved it, shall be regarded as nonexistent or as mere dust of the 
earth.” If Erev Pesah coincides with the Sabbath, the hameiz is 
burned on Friday morning. The Jewish code of religious laws and 
precepts contains detailed rules and regulations for the proper obser¬ 
vance of a kosher Pesah. 

Pesah has meant many things to the Jewish people throughout the 
ages. From their very beginning, they saw God’s outstretched arm in 
history; they owed their very existence as a people to their faith in 
divine intervention. The ultimate meaning of the plagues and the 
other miracles, connected with the exodus from Egypt, is that “the 
Guardian of Isreal neither slumhers nor sleeps” (Psalm 121:4). 

The home observance of the Seder and many other mitzvoth has 
strengthened family ties and made Jewish home life beautiful. From 
the day the Jews left Egypt and were fashioned into a people out of 
a mass of slaves, they have shared in common memories and hopes, 
as well as an attachment to their Torah, language and country. They 
regarded the three of these as holy across the more than thirty cen¬ 
turies of maintaining an existence as a distinct people. 


PESIKTA KflfTDB 

t I: • : 

The Pesikla d'Rav Kahana is a midrashic collection consisting of 
thirty-three homiletical discourses for special Sabbaths and for the 
festivals. It is called Pesikla because it is written in piskolh or sec¬ 
tions. Long before manuscripts of the Pesikla were discovered, 
Leopold Zunz had reconstructed it from quotations and references 
in other sources. 

The Pesikla Rabbathi, a midrashic collection containing discourses 
for the Festivals and the special Sabbaths, was edited in 1880 by Meir 
Friedman, who was probably unaware of the existence of the Parma 
manuscript, which among other Midrashim contains the Pesikla Rah- 
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balhi. It is called Pesikta Rabbathi (the larger) to distinguish it from the 
earlier Pesikta d’Rav Kahana. It comprises forty-eight sections, and 
must have been compiled not earlier than the ninth century, while 
the Pesikta d'Rav Kahana dates probably from the seventh century. 

What has been erroneously known as Pesikta Zutarta txnp’DD 
KmtJIT) is a midrashic commentary on the Torah and the IJamcsh 
Uegilloth. It was written by Rabbi Tobiah bar Eliozer early in the 
eleventh century and is called 3IB np? (good teaching). Each sec¬ 
tion begins with the word 3ID (good). 


dbj miss 


SAVING A LIFE 


The duty of saving an endangered life ( pikkuah nrfesh) suspends the 
operation of all the commandments in the Torah, with the exception 
of three prohibitions: no man is to save his life at the price of murder, 
adultery, or idolatry. The sages of the Talmud interpret the words 
"he shall live by them” (DH3 Til), in Leviticus 1S:5, to mean that the 
mitzvoth, the divine commands, are to be a means of life and not of 
death. Specifically, the duty of saving a life supersedes tho Sabbath 
laws (n3tPn nK nnn E>H3 mpB). The humanitarian definition of the 
suspension rule signifies the duty to promote life and health. From a 
Jewish point of view, it is sinful to observe laws which arc in suspense 
on account of the danger to life or health. One may do any work on 
Sabbath to save a life (Ivethubboth 5a). "The Sabbath lias been 
given to you, not you to the Sabbath” (DUX X?1 DDT’3 HTlon XTI 
rVT3 D’llDS) is a well-known statement in the Talmud (Vuma Sold. 
It has been noted that the German pessimistic philosopher Schopen¬ 
hauer could not forgive Judaism for its affirmation of life. 

In his Mishneh Torah, Maimonides discusses the duty of profaning 
the Sabbath when failure to do so is certain to endanger human life: 
"The commandment of the Sabbath, like all other commandments, 
are set aside if human life is in danger. Accordingly, if a person is 
dangerously ill, whatever a skilled local physician considers necessary 
mav be done for him on the Sabbath. . . When such tilings have to be 
done . . . they should rather be done by adult and scholarly Jews. .. 
Similarly, if a ship is storm-tossed at sea, or if a city is surrounded by 
marauding troops or by a flooding river, it is a religious duty to go to 
the people’s rescue on the Sabbath and to use every means to dolbei 
them” (1 ad, Shabbath 2:2-3). 
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PROZBUL 

* ■ 

* v 

The term prozbul is explained os a contraction of the Greek words 
pros bouti (before the council). It was a legal instrument drawn up 
by i.l 10 creditor in court, whereby he secured his loans against the 
operation of the biblical law of shemillah (sabbatical release). By the 
law of Deuteronomy 15:1-3, all loans were cancelled at the beginning 
(if every seventh, sabbatical year. 

In order Lo overcome the reluctance of people to lend money to one 
another for fear of forfeiting their claim to it with the arrival of the 
sabbatical year, Hillel introduced a method whereby the year of re¬ 
lease {shornUtah) did not affect the debts that had been turned over 
to tlx; court. 

Appearing before the court {belh din), the creditor declared in the 
presence of witnesses, who signed the document named prozbul, that 
lie would collect any debt which he might have outstanding with the 
person mentioned in the prozbul at anytime (Mishnah Shevi'ith 10:4), 

Ililld's remedy, whereby the lender retained the right to reclaim 
the loan at any time he saw fit, was brought about when “he saw that 
the people refrained from giving loans one to another and transgressed 
what is written in the Torah. . 

The biblical law concerning the septennial cancellation of debts 
was left unchanged by means of a legal fiction, according to which the 
court, instead of the individual lender, reclaimed the loan. 


PHARISEES; SADDUCEES CDHS 

I » * T * * 

f * * 

I n th k Arukh, the only medieval lexicon covering the talmudic-mid- 
rashie literature, Rabbi Nathan ben Yefiiel of Rome (1035-110f*l de¬ 
fines the name parush (Pharisee): “one who separates him^H from 
all uncleanness and from eating anything unclean,” unlike th eammi 
hn-arelz, the ignorant and common people who were not so particular. 
There are various attempts at explaining the etymology of the term, 
but none of them has won unanimous approval among scholars and 

historians. 

The best hypothesis advanced seems to be that of the Arukh just 
quoted. The Pharisees were so called bacause of their self-imposed 
separation from the masses of the less observant Jews during the per- 
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iod of the Second Temple. For the sake of greater strictness they or¬ 
ganized themselves in special fraternities (havuroth), the members of 
which were referred to as haverim in distinction to the amm£ ha-areU, 
mainly of the peasantry, who were not sufficiently acquainted with 
the traditional regulations or were unwilling to recognize the author¬ 
ity of the sages. 

In contrast to the priestly aristocratic class known as the Saddu- 
cees, to whom the written word was the all in all, the Pharisees sup¬ 
plemented the biblical teachings by the traditions and me;tsures 
introduced in the course of time. The age-long conflict between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees was one of the most important factors 
in the development of Judaism. 

While the Sadducees for the most part represented the old conser¬ 
vative positions of the priesthood, the Pharisees were cssontiallv a 
democratic party in the sense that they were themselves drawn from 
the people, the lay Israelites; they safeguarded the religious rights and 
privileges of the laymen as against the exclusive priesthood. Rocog- 
izing universal education as basic to Judaism, the Pharisees estab¬ 
lished schools in all villages in Eretz Yisrael, where instruction was 
given in the oral law as well as the written law. 

The Pharisaic ideal was to bring life more and more under the do¬ 
minion of religious observance, valued chiefly because of its education¬ 
al worth. By carefully instilled habits, many religious and ethical 
precepts were impressed upon the minds and hearts of the people, 
with whom the observance of Sabbaths and festivals was invested 
with special sanctity in the home. The progressive tendency of Pha¬ 
risaism has remained an ever-living force in Judaism, which has 
proved its strength by withstanding the shocks of time. 

It is frequently pointed out. that not all Pharisees were alike. Some 
individuals would cloak themselves in the mantle of Pharisaism and 
overawe others by a display of insincere piety, by boasting of having 
left nothing undone in the matter of religious performance. The true 
Pharisees insisted on inwardness and sincere intent (kanvmah ), and 
despised all hypocrites and charlatans, not to be admitted in the pres¬ 
ence of God. Hence, it has been concluded that of all the strange 
ironies of history, perhaps the strangest is that the word Pharisee is 
current as a word of reproach. 

The derivation of the name Sadducees, though not quite certain, 
is generally connected with the high priest Zadok, whom king Sol¬ 
omon installed in place of Abiathar. The name Sadducee or Zadokite 
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evidently designated an adherent of the priestly aristocracy, which 
server! in the same office until 162 before the common era. In time it 
extended to all who shared t.he principles current among the rich, 
well-connected priests for whom religion was primarily the system 
<>f worship at the Temple. 

Their slavish adherence to the written word led them to interpret 
“an eye for an eye" (lex talionia) literally rather than in the traditional 
.Hi*nsp of monetary compensation. They rejected the belief in immor¬ 
tality. Sinrre moat of their activities and interests centered around 
the Temple cult, they disappeared soon after the destruction of the 
Second Temple. The later Karaite sect, opposing talmudic Judaism, 
regarded itself as the direct successor of the Sadducees. 


1’IItKE AVOTH 


ni2N 'BIB 

T I " 


The name Pirkf Avoth, signifying chapters of the fathers, is applied 
to the five chapters of Mishnah Avoth along with a sixth chapter from 
another tannuitic source, incorporated in the Siddur for recitation on 
Suhhuth afternoons between Pcsah and Rosh Haskanah. These chap¬ 
ters arc recited successively, so that in the course of the summer Pir- 
kv Avoth is repeated more than three times. Originally, however, the 
rending of Pirki Avoth was probably restricted to the six Sahbaths be¬ 
tween Pcsah and Shavuoth. Hence, the added sixth chapter, called 
Kintjan 7’ora/i, which deals with the methods of acquiring the knowl¬ 
edge of Torah, was to be read on the Sabbath immediately preceding 
the festival of iS/ioruofA, which is celebrated as the anniversary of the 
giving of the Torah at Mount Sinai. Though the Ashkenazim recite 
Pivki Avoth every Sabbath afternoon during the summer, the Seph¬ 
ardim read it only on the six Sabbaths between Pcsah and Shavuoth. 

ltnv Amiam Gaon of the ninth century mentions, in his the 

custom of reading PirH Avoth on Sabbaths. These chapters, contain¬ 
ing tannaitic maxims and aphorisms, have been described as Ethics of 
thr Fathers, a title that adequately represents the contents, consisting 
of the morul and religious teachings of several generations of sages, 
each new generation contributing of its wisdom and ethical standards. 
The high level of these sayings, especially applicable to scholars and 
students, reflects the ethics of the fathers of Jewish tradition. Ideally, 
Jewish life should be dedicated to the teachings of Pirki Avoth. “He who 
desires to be virtuous must fulfill the precepts of Avoth” (Bava Kamma). 
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The midrashic work on Genesis and parts of Exodus and Numbers, 
attributed to Rabbi Eliezer ben Hvrcanus, disciple of Rabbi Yohunnn 
ben Zakkai and teacher of Rabbi Akiva, consists of fifty-four chapters. 
Some parts of it are said to be as late as the eighth century, though 
they contain older elements. Mainly ethical in its makeup, the Pirkf 
d’Rabbi Eliezer comprises a wealth of legends and folklore as well as 
astronomical discussions in connection with the story of creation. 
Many ancient customs that are not found in any other source are de¬ 
scribed in this work. 

Reference is made in the Pirki d’Rabbi Eliezer to such customs as 
the contemplation of the finger-nails during the blessing 'H1KB KH3 
UNH, the pouring of the wine upon the table after the llavdalah anil 
extinguishing the candle in it, and then dipping the hands in it and 
nibbing the eyes. Also: the blessing of Tal on the first day of Pesah, 
the sounding of the shofar after the morning services during the month 
of Elul, the banquet after circumcision, the chair of Elijah during 
circumcision, the performance of the marriage ceremony under a can¬ 
opy (huppah ), that the dead may be buried only in takhrikhin (shrouds), 
and that one is to say DKISI (your health) upon hearing the sneezing 
of a person. The purpose of Pirk& d'Rabbi El ifz er is i l . 

The introduction to the entire work deals with the youth of Ilahhi 
Eliezer and his thirst for knowledge. Against the wishes of his father, 
who threatened to disinherit him, he began to study late in life and 
developed into the greatest scholar of his time; he became famous as 
“Rabbi Eliezer the Great,” who possessed a phenomenal memory and 
was compared to “a cemented cistern which loses not a drop (Avoth 
2:11). The fifty-four chapters of Pirki d’Rabbi Eliezer are arranged in 
seven divisions, which are merely fragments of a larger work. 
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The most popular Yiddish book, presenting a free translation of the 
Torah and other biblical selections, has been the famous Teitsch f/um- 
mrifth, otherwise known as the Tse’enah Ure’enah, written by Jacob 
Ashkenazi (1550-1620) of Janow, Poland. The Hebrew title is bor¬ 
rowed from the Song of Songs (3:11) and signifies: “Come out and 
-;rc, you women.” 

The book consists of many traditional commentaries on the Pen¬ 
tateuch, interspersed with legend and ethical teachings, which gained 
widespread acceptance among Jewish women who had no access to 
t he original Hebrew sources. For generations, the Tse’enah Ure’enah 
hus served as a storehouse of Jewish knowledge for women who, in 
turn, influenced their children hy imparting to them the fascinating 
information contained therein. 

Long before the appearance of modern Yiddish literature, Yiddish 
books served ns a vehicle for spreading among the Jewish people 
proverbs am l legem Is, folklore and allegory, prayers and songs. The 
wonder stories of Habbi Nahman Bratzlaver (1770-1811) and the in¬ 
spiring llusidie tales were all transmitted in Yiddish. Like modem 
(Icrninn, Yiddish is a language derived from Middle High German, 
with tlie addition of Hehrew elements. 

Jewish immigration into Poland in the twelfth century introduced 
Yiddish from Germany into the Slav lands; there it assimilated, like 
all living languages, some local elements and was further enriched in 
the course of Jewish wanderings. The title Teitsch tfummash is a 
combination of the German Drutsch and the Hebrew Hummash ; the 
same applies to the term Irri~Tcitsch. Both are reminiscent of the 
time when the Yiddish language was referred to as Judeo-German. 

MILITARY SERVICE 

T T 

Israel's arm}' consisted originally of infantry only. It included all 
the men, from twenty years old and upward, being enrolled for serv¬ 
ice, except the Levites who were not numbered in the wilderness for 
military service. King Saul retained three thousand men of all Israel 
as a standing army to hold the Philistines in check (I Samuel 13:2). 
David organized the army into twelve divisions of twenty-four thou- 
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sand footmen each (I Chronicles 27:1-24). Solomon added a large* 
force of chariots and horsemen, and distributed them throughout his 
empire. Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, and Judah Maccabpe paid considerable 
attention to the organization and equipment of their respective armies. 
The need of military leadership against the Philistines resulted in the 
Israelite monarchy. Defense was in the hands of a citizen militia in 
the period of Ezra and Nehemiah. The first battles of the Maceabc- 
ans were fought by irregular troops in parte of the country occupied 
by the enemy. 

The Torah contains laws pertaining to the conduct of war. Tlx* 
people of Israel are instmeted to show human kindness even in war¬ 
fare. Exemptions from military service air permitted. Certain cate¬ 
gories of able-bodied men are exempted for a time, namely: those 
who built a new house or planted a vineyard, and men engaged to be 
married. Newly married men are exempted for a year. Cowards are 
rejected or discharged. Fear is infectious, and the presence of cow¬ 
ardly persons in the army is likely to cause weakness and danger. 

Thus we read: “When you go out to war against your enemies and 
you see horses and chariots and an army greater than your own, do 
not be afraid of them, for the Lord your God ... will be with you. 
When you are about to go into battle, the priest shall come forward 
and say to the soldiers: Hear, 0 Israel! Today you are going into 
battle against your enemies. Be not weakheartod or afraid; be neither 
alarmed nor freightened by them. . . Then the officers shall say to the 
people: Is there anyone who has built a new house and has not com¬ 
menced to use it? Let him return to his house, lest he die in the battle 
and another man will dedicate it. Is there anyone who has planted 
a vineyard and never yet enjoyed its fruits? Let him return home, 
lest he die in battle and another man will enjoy its fruits in his 


stead...” (Deuteronomy 20:1-8). 

Then the Torah declares that war is to be regarded as the last re¬ 
sort, to be used only when negotiations for peace have been tried ami 
failed. The conduct of war is to be guided with reason and mercy 
There is to be no wanton destruction of human life and property. 


Rashi points out that the four expressions of exhortation in Deu¬ 
teronomy 20:3 correspond to the four tactical devices which hostile 


armies employed in battle. 


To strike terror into the hearts of their 


opponents, they beat their shields one against the other, trampled the 


ground heavily with their horses and made them neigh, shouted war 


cries, and blew various trumpets. 
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TSIDDUK HA-DIN 








Thk term ttndduk ha-din, signifying the submission to the justice of 
(iijd, is mentioned in the Talmud (Avodah Zarah 18a) in connection 
with the martyrdom suffered by Rabbi Hanina ben Teradyon and his 
family. lie was In lined at the stake, after the defeat of Bar Kokhba 
in I 80 , for his refusal to obey the nnti-Jewish decrees of Hadrian. 

Before the execution was carried out by the Romans, Rabbi Hanina 
(incited the first half of the biblical verse l?yD D'an Iran (“He is 
(iod, faultless is bis work’ 1 ); his wife completed it: DJ 1 QK ?X (“Hr is 
the faithful God . . . just and upright he is”—Deuteronomy 32:4); 
their daughter then quoted from Jeremiah 32:19 (niEyn ?ni): “Thou 
art great in counsel and mighty in action; thy eyes are open to the 
ways of men, to give to every une according to his conduct. . .” These 
biblical passages were later embodied in the rhymed verses of tsidduk 
ha-din, recited during burial services at the cemetery. 


TSADDIK P'is 

I x thk Hebrew Bible alone, the root pIX, generally translated in the 
sense of righteousness, occurs over five hundred times, counting all 
its inflections. In the prophetic writings, righteousness is synony¬ 
mous with ethieal conduct. The man who refrains from wrongdoing 
and makes an effort to establish what is right is called righteous. The 
marks of the righteous man, according to Jewish thinking, are the 
sincerity of purpose and the strenuous endeavor to accomplish it. The 
righteous man who has fallen into sin is distinguished by his repent¬ 
ance, as in the case of king David. 

According to a tnlmudic observation, in each generation there are 
at least thirty-six righteous men in the world, for whose sake the 
world escapes destruction. This is based on Isaiah 30:18 (?3 , *VPK 
1? ’3in, blessed are all those who wait for him), where the word 1? 
has the numerical value of thirty-six (Sanhedrin 97b). Hence the 
popular belief that there are, concealed, thirty-six tsaddikim O'? 
O’pHX), otherwise referred to as nistarim (anonymous), who sustain 
the entire world wherein they are dispersed. According to Yoma 38b, 
one righteous man can ensure the existence of the world (9’apa 
KH31 D?iy inx pHX). No sooner is one righteous man removed from 
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the world than he is succeeded by another righteous man as good as 
he. The righteous man is be who is saturated with Torah and pos¬ 
sesses within himself the instrument of dealing a deadly blow to the 
evil impulse (yetser ha-ra). “The righteous are considered as alive even 
when they are dead” (Berakhoth 18a). 

In the Hasidic movement, which came into being during the eight¬ 
eenth century, the Tsaddik is looked upon by his disciples and ad¬ 
herents as the living incarnation of the Torah. The various Hasidic 
groups developed different characteristics in accordance with the 
particular type of saint to whom they looked for guidance. “When a 
great Tsaddik was asked why he did not follow the example of lus 
teacher in living as he did, he replied: On the contrary, I do follow 
his example, for I leave him as he left his teacher... Around the 
lives of the great Tsaddikim legends were spun often in their own 
lifetime. Borrowed ideas and true originality are mixed in this over¬ 
whelming wealth of tales which play an important part- in the social 
life of the Hasidism. To tell a story of the deeds of the saints has be¬ 
come a new religious value...” (Gershoin Scholem). 


CHARITY HI51S 

It t : 

The biblical term tsedakah is often used synonymously with justice, 
truth, kindness, ethical conduct, help and deliverance. It is appl ied, 
in post-biblical Hebrew, specifically to the relief of poverty as an act 
of justice and moral behavior. The word tsedakah, designating any 
work directed toward aiding the poor, signifies that the poor man’s 
right to food, clothing and shelter, is considered by Judaism os a 
legal claim which must be honored by the more fortunate. 

Concerning the duty to support the poor generously the Torah de¬ 
clares: “Take heed lest ... you grudge help to your needy kinsman 
and give him nothing... You shall give to him freely, without ill 
will... Poor people will never cease to be in the land; hence I com¬ 
mand you: You shall open your hand to your brother, to your poor 
and needy in your land” (Deuteronomy 15:9-11). 

In Jewish thinking, tsedakah is not a matter of philanthropic senti¬ 
ment, but an act of justice. The Torah contains a variety of laws ap¬ 
plying to the tithe for the poor (ma‘aser ant), the gleaning of the field 
(leket), the year of release (shemiUah) , the field-comer to be reaped 
by the poor (peah). And since the assigned gifts are legally considered 
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as the property of the poor, the owner is not entitled to decide who 
should receive them. They must be shared by all the poor who hap¬ 
pen to come to the fields. The Talmud discusses in detail the Jewish 
methods of cooperative tsedakah enterprise, including the collection 
of food and money for the poor (tamhuy and kuppah ). 

Jewish literature is rich in praise of beneficence and liberality to 
l.he poor: Charity equals all the other commandments; a penny for 
I he poor will obtain a view of the Shekhinah; whom God loves, he 
sends a golden opportunity for charity; by benevolence man rises to 
il height, where he meets God; do a good deed before you begin your 
prayers; God provides the means, if you really want to do charity. 
What you give to charity in health is gold; what you give in sickness 
is silver; what you give after death is copper... 

In his Mishneh Torah, Maimonides devotes ten chapters to Mat¬ 
te noth .1 niyyim (gifts to the poor) and the rules and regulations related 
to this subject. He writes: Anyone who can afford it must give char¬ 
ity to the poor according to their needs. One’s first duly lies toward 
lii.s poor relatives, then toward the needy of his own town, and finally 
toward those of other towns. Anyone who stays in a town for thirty 
days should be compelled to contribute to public charity. Any man 
who gives aid to the poor in a surly manner and with a gloomy face 
completely nullifies the merit of his own deed. Charity should be 
given cheerfully, compassionately and comfortingly. He who induces 
others to contribute to charity is more deserving than they. 

Maimonides asserts that, in Jewish religious law, the highest de¬ 
gree of charity is to aid a man in want by offering him a gift or a loan, 
by entering into partnership with him, or by providing work for him, 
so that he may become self-supporting. The lowest degree is when 
one gives grudgingly. The next highest degree is when the donor and 
the recipient are not aware of each other. In all, he enumerates eight 
degrees of charity, each one higher than the other. 

Following his famous scale of eight types of contributors, he ad¬ 
dresses himself to the poor in these terms: A man should ever strive 
not to be dependent on other people. The sages said: '‘Rather make 
your Sabbath a weekday with regard to festive meals than be depen¬ 
dent on human beings” (Shabbath 118a). If reduced to poverty, even 
a distinguished scholar must not disdain manual work, no matter 
how unworthy of him, in order to avoid dependence on others. 

Rabbi Israel al-Nakawa of fourteenth-century Spain writes in his 
MenoraO i Hammaor (lamp of illumination), that the world is like a 
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revolving wheel: one who is rich today may be poor tomorrow. Let 
a man therefore give charity before the wheel has turned. Prominent 
men in France used to make their coffins out of the tables on which 
they served food to the poor, to show that a man can take nothing 
with him except the good he has done. 

There are those who like to give ostentatiously; others, who give 
both for the common good and for the sake of fame; while some con¬ 
tribute to charity secretly and from noble motives only. 

But, greater than these is the man who contributes to the common 
fund ( kuppah ), so that neither the recipient of the gift nor the donor 
know' each other’s identity. Still greater is the man who lends to the 
poor in time of trouble and assists them to support themselves and 
become independent. 


TSIDKATHEKHA TSEDEK EHS tIDiTTC 

I V V I I I T * 

The three verses from Psalms 36:7, 71:19 and 119:142, are recited in 
a reverse order at the Sabbath afternoon service, immediately follow¬ 
ing the Amidah prayer. They read: “Thy righteousness is everlasting 
righteousness, thy Torah is truth (119:142). Thy righteousness, 
O God, is most high; thou hast done great things; 0 God, who is like 
thee? (71:19). Thy righteousness is like the mighty mountains; thy 
judgments are like the vast deep; man and beast thou savest, 0 Lord’’ 
(36:7). These verses coutain the words AUK DVI^K 'n (the Lord is 
the true God), a phrase found in Jeremiah 10:10. The order of the 
verses in the Sephardic Siddur, however, is consecutive. The Ashkena¬ 
zim use the reverse order, which ends with “0 Lord,” so that the 
Reader’s Kaddish recited after the three verses should appear more 
logically connected with what precedes it. 

Since p*IX "]npTX is presumably a substitute for the weekday Ta- 
hanun, it is omitted on occasions when the TaJtanun is omitted on 
weekdays. It is also regarded as a form of tsidduk ha-din {acknowl¬ 
edgment of divine justice), said on the occasion of a death. According 
to the Zohar, tbe three who died on a Sabbath were Moses, Joseph, 
and David. Further allusions are found in the three verses, one o± 
which is composed of ten words, corresponding to the Ten Command¬ 
ments; the other is made up of forty letters, reminiscent of the forty 
days Moses spent on Mount Sinai; the third consists of five words, 
bringing to mind the five books of the Torah. 
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Last wills disposing of property used to be uncommon among the 
Jewish people, because inheritance was for the most part regulated 
by the traditional law, providing n double share for the firstborn son 
and e(|unl shares for all the other sons. On the other hand, Jewish 
literature has been greatly enriched by a considerable variety of eth¬ 
ical wills that convey a genuine picture of the life and ideals of the 
limes in which they were written. Long before their death, great 
Jews begun to prepare their instructions to their descendants, revis¬ 
ing them from time to time, until their compositions finally emerged 
as finished ethical dissertations. 

One of the earliest, ethical wills is to be found in the book of Tobit, 
the earliest of all the books of the Apocrypha, which introduces the 
render to the kind of home wherein the Jew lived more than two thou¬ 
sand years ago. Here are enshrined the high ideals of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple as to the purity of family life and the duty of kindness to the poor. 
Several quotations from Tobit arc: 

“My son, do not neglecL your mother; provide for her us long as 
you live; try to please her; do not be u cuuse of grief to her. Remem¬ 
ber thut she faced many dangers for your sake. You will succeed in 
life if you are truthful. God will not ignore you if you do not ignore 
the poor. Do not do to anyone else that which is hateful to you.” 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, belonging to the apoca¬ 
lyptic literature ot the Second-Temple period, are represented as the 
last, instructions of the twelve sons of Jacob. Each in turn asks his 
descendants to emulate his virtues and shun his vices. The following 
are a few excerpts from the instructions that are professedly addressed 
to the descendants of the sons of Jaeob: 

“My children, pay no heed to the beauty of lewd women. Beware 


of deceit and envy. Work diligently and acquire wisdom. Lead a life 
of sincerity. Have pity on the poor and the weak, Be compassionate 
tow util all persons and animals. Anger is blind and does not permit 
one to see the face of another as it really is. Do not become angry 
when someone speaks against you; do not become vain when you are 
piaised. Speak the truth to your neighbor, and love each other with 
a true heart. Hatred is evil; it makes small things appear great. Put 
envy out of your souls, and love one another with singleness of heart. 
Be patient w ith one another’s faults and overlook them. A good man 
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shows mercy to everyone, even to sinners. He is neither envious nor 
jealous of others, but rejoices always in their good fortune. . .” 

During the Middle Ages, as well as during the early talmudic period, 
the spiritual leaders of Israel left ethical wills in a similar vein that 
had a marked influence on the development of Jewish life and thought. 
Rabbi Judah ibn Tihbon of twelfth-century Spain writes: 

“My son, ability is of no avail without inclination. Exert yourself 
while still young. Take good care of your health; do not he your own 
destroyer. Honor your wife to your utmost capacity. If you give 
orders, let your words be gentle. All I ask of you is to behave in a 
friendly spirit toward all; to gain a good name; to revere God and 
perform his commandments. 

“Devote yourself to your children; be not indifferent to any slight 
ailment in them or in yourself. Never refuse to lend books to anyone 
who can be trusted to return them. Honor your teachers and attach 
yourself to your friends. My son, make your books your companions. 
Let your shelves be your treasure grounds and gardens. . 


FAST OF GEDAL1AH .1^13 CIS 

t : 

Immediately after Rosh Hashanah, the third day of Tishri is ob¬ 
served as a fast day in commemoration of the murder of Gedaliah, the 
Jewish governor appointed by Nebuchadnezzar “over the poor of the 
land” after the destruction of Jerusalem in 58“ before the common 
era. He was treacherously assassinated at his residence by Ishinael 
of the royal dynasty. Gedaliah shared the views of the prophet Jere¬ 
miah with regard to yielding to the Babylonians and serving them. 

In Jeremiah 38:17-18, the prophet’s message to king Zedekiah reads 
“If you surrender to the officers of Babylon’s king, you shall save your 
life; this city shall not be destroyed with fire, and you and your family 
shall live. But if you do not surrender to the officers of Babylon s 
king, this city shall fall into the hands of the Chaldeans, who shall 
destroy it with fire, and you shall not escape their hands.” 

Gedaliah adjured the people, after the Babylonian conquest of 
Jerusalem, not to be afraid to serve the Chaldeans, to stay in the land 
and submit to the king of Babylon, for their own welfare (Jeremiah 
40:9-10). After the assassination, Gedaliah’s followers fled to Egypt 
for fear of the king’s revenge. They took to flight in spite of Jeremiah’s 
warning: “If you remain quietly in this land, I will build you up, and 
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not tear you down; I will plant you, not uproot you... Do not fear 
the king of Bahvlon, of whom you are now afraid; do not fear him, 
»ays the Lord, for I am with you to save you, to rescue you from his 
power. . . But if you disobey the voice of the Lord your God, and de¬ 
cide not to remain in this land .. . the sword you fear shall reach you 
in the land of Egypt...” (42:10-16). 

The fast of Gedaliah thus commemorates a tragic event which com¬ 
pleted the destruction of the First Commonwealth of Israel. 


ZIONISM nurs 

* 

The term Zionism, coined by Nathan Bimbaum in 1893, denotes a 
movement for the re-establishment of an autonomous Jewish com¬ 
munity in Eretz Yisrael. It implies a synthesis of the everlasting Jew¬ 
ish longing for the restoration of Eretz Yisrael and the independence 
of the people of Israel. The objective of Zionism was defined by the 
Basle Program, adopted in 1897, at the first Zionist Congress, con¬ 
vened hy Theodore Herzl. In his famous pamphlet, Der Judenstaat 
(The Jewish State), Herzl had set out to prove that the Jewish people 
were a nation whose national life should be taken up anew in a terri¬ 
tory provided for them by the other nations. He ardently believed 
that the Jewish State would hring peace and happiness to the rest of 
the Jewish people in the Diaspora. 

The text of the Basle Program reads: “Zionism aims at establishing 
for the Jewish people a publicly and legally assumed home in Pales¬ 
tine. For the attainment of this purpose, the Congress considers the 
following means serviceable: 1) the promotion of the settlement of 
Jewish agriculturists, artisans and tradesmen in Palestine; 2) the fed¬ 
eration of all Jews into local or general groups, according to the laws 
of the various countries; 3) the strengthening of the Jewish feeling and 
consciousness; 4) preparatory steps for the attainment of those gov¬ 
ernmental grants which are necessary to the achievement of the Zion¬ 
ist purpose.” 

The Balfour Declaration, which practically coincided with the entry 
of the British into Jerusalem in 1917, during the first World War, 
reads: “His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish¬ 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it heing clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
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prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com¬ 
munities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by 
Jews in anv other country." 

The Jewish Agency for Israel, created to implement the task of 
Zionism, has, with the establishment of the State of Israel in Mav 

K 

1948, continued to function as a coordinator of all Jewish overseas 
efforts in Israel. Its activities include immigration, absorption, and 
agricultural settlement. Its department of education and culture 
maintains seminars in Israel and abroad for Hebrew educators and 
for students of Hebrew, both Jewish and non-Jewish. The Jewish 
Agency Executive maintains headquarters in Jerusalem and New York. 

More than a hundred years ago, Moses Ilrss wrote in his Rome am! 
Jerusalem: "March forward, Jews of all lands! The ancient, father- 
land of yours is calling you. . . The day on which the Jewish tribes 
return to their fatherland will mark an epoch in the history of human¬ 
ity.'’ Twenty years later, in 1882, the pioneer Zionist Leon Pinsker 
declared in his Auto-Emancipation: "In order that we may not be 
compelled to wander from one exile to another, we must have a place 
of refuge, a rallying point, of our own." In 1933, Hayyim Wcizmunn, 
who had grown up in an atmosphere of Hibbatk Zion (Love for Zionl 
and toward the end of his lifetime served as the first president of the 
State of Israel, asserted: "If before I die there are half a million Jews 
in Palestine, I shall be content because I shall know that this saving 
remnant will survive." 

According to Martin Buber, in Avukah Annual (1930), "it is not a 
commonwealth of Jews that should be established, but a truly Jewish 
commonwealth. A truly Jewish commonwealth can be none other than 
one in which the precepts of Moses with regard to the equalization of 
property, the appeals of thr prophets for social justice, are translated 
into reality." Ben Gurion, in 1940, declared: "We established hun¬ 
dreds of new Jewish villages on new soil. . . We didn’t merely buy the 
land, we recreated thr land. . . In the swamps of Hcdera hundreds of 
Jews died of malaria, and they refused to leave that place until it was 
made healthy. . . We did it on the sand dunes of Rishon I’Zion. With 
our toil, our sweat, and with our love and devotion, we are remaking 
the soil to enable us to settle there. . 

Ahad Ha-am (1856-1927), whose collected articles were published 
in four volumes entitled Al Parashath Derakhim (At the Crossroads), 
maintained that the revival of Jewish nationhood must involve the 
revival of Judaism through the creation of a spintual center (Merkni 
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Ruhani) in Erctz Yisrael. Zionism, he said, cannot confine itself to the 
material work of rebuilding Eretz Yisrael. We must advance along 
both lines at the same time. The establishment of a single great school 
of learning or art in Erctz Yisrael, or a single academy of language 
and literature, would bo a national achievement of first-rate import¬ 
ance, and would contribute more to the attainment of our aims than 
a hundred agricultural settlements. He believed in the creation of a 
place for the regeneration of Judaism, from which spiritual influences 
would miliate into all the lands where Jews continued to live. 


TSITSITH 


rrrs 


Thk Torah attaches great importance to the wearing of tsitsith as a 
visible reminder of the obligation to keep the divine commandments; 
“When you look upon it you will remember to do all the commands 
of the Lord” (Numbers 37:39). The numerical value of the letters in 
the Hebrew word IVlf'lf (fringe) happens to be exactly six hundred. To 
make this number add up to 613, corresponding to the 613 mitzmth 
(commands), the tsitsith is made of eight threads with five knots. 

In this way cacli of the four fringes on the four corners of the (<dlith 
(prayer-robe) represents all the teachings of the Torah. Hence, the 
wealing of tsitsith is said to lie of equal merit with the observance of 
the whole Torah (Nedarim 25a). The thirty-nine windings that go 
into the making of each fringe represent the numerical value of' n’ V n' 1 
THK (the Lord is One). 

Jew ish women, who are free from all precepts that have to be per¬ 
formed at a specified time (KSU jmni? TW y niXS), are exempt from 
wearing tsitsith. The blue thread <D?Dn ?V1D) entwined in the fringe 
was its principal distinction, “because this color resembles the sea, 
the sea resembles the sky. ami the sky resembles the throne of glory” 
(Menaljoth 43b). After the dispersion, the method of dying the 
threads sky-blue became a forgotten art, and the use of the blue 
thread was discontinued. Ever since the tannaitic period, the white 
wool-threads alone have been inserted. The miizvah of wearing tsi¬ 
tsith is performed by means of the special tallith and tailiih k atari, or 
arba kanfoth. 

By the thirteenth century it had become unusual for Jews to mark 
their ordinary outward garments by wearing fringes. . . In 1215, the 
Jew was compelled to wear s degrading badge; the fringed garment 
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became all the more an honorable uniform, marking at once God’s 
love for Israel and Israel’s determination to “remember to do. 


CHASTITY, MODESTY 


rujrw 


The Hebrew word laenuah (nyiJX) denotes a modest woman, careful 
to carry out her religious obligations. Similarly, yilX signifies a pious 
man. "He who fulfills the words of the sages is called tzanua” (Xid- 
dah 12a). One of the enactments ordained by Ezra, we are told, was 
that a woman must wear a sinnar out of modesty (Bava Kamma 82b). 
One of the reasons given for the destruction of Jerusalem was the pre¬ 
valence of shamelessness {Shabbath 119b). Many regulations were 
introduced to safeguard the purity of the people and to insure chaste 
living. During the Hadrianic persecutions of the second century, the 
sages advised the people to suffer death rather than be guilty of adul¬ 
tery (gilluy arayoth). 

In his ethical work, Duties of the Heart, the eleventh-century phil¬ 
osopher Bahya ibn Pakuda often emphasizes the necessity of chastity. 
He writes: “Be not one of those who are engulfed in drunkenness and 
lust, submitting like slaves to evil passions; they think only of the sat¬ 
isfaction of sensual desires and the indulgence of bestial pleasures.'’ 

The medieval Jewish writers stressed the great quality of modesty 
in terms such as these: “The noblest of all ornaments is modesty. 1 ’ 
“Man’s finest virtue is that of which he is unaware.” “Modesty is 
humility and wisdom combined.” “A small act done modestly is a 
thousandfold more acceptable to God than a big act done in pride.” 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS D^n 

4 — |i — *■ — “ 
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Judaism attaches particular stress to respecting the needs and feel¬ 
ings of dumb animals. The Sabbath is described as a day when the 
ox and the mule may also have rest, the same as man (Exodus 20:10; 
Deuteronomy 5:14). The talmudic sages count cruelty to animals 
among the most serious of offenses. The Torah prohibits muzzling an 
ox when it is treading out grain (Deuteronomy 25:4). 

In view of the feelings of animals, the Torah says: “You shall not 
slaughter it ou one and the same day with its young” (Leviticus 
22:28). Maimonidcs explains this as follows: “The pain of the ani- 
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mals under such circumstances is very great. There is no difference 
between human suffering and the pain felt by other living beings in 
n rase like this” (Guide, 3:48). 

The humanitarian motive towards the animal is also evident in the 
law concerning an enemy’s beast of burden that must not be deserted 
lmt helped when it is seen lying prostrate under its burden (Exodus 
23:5). The Torah also says: “You shall not plow with an ox and a 
mule harnessed together” (Deuteronomy 22:10), since they differ 
greatly in size and strength. 

I bn Ezra explains that the uneven steps would cause discomfort to 
I lie large animal and distress to the smaller. God is often represented 
us being constantly concerned with providing for the needs of animals, 
and we are told that “the just man takes care of his beast, but the 
heart of the wicked is merciless” (Proverbs 12:10). 

Hunting was never popular among the Jewish people. Nimrod and 
Ishmael and Esau, who were too fond of the chase, have always been 
regarded unfavorably in Jewish tradition. According to the Talmud, 
u man should not eat before he has fed the animals (Berakhoth 40a). 
Age-long Jewish spirituality has built a dike against brutality. 

Tradition has it that Moses and David w'ere chosen as leaders be¬ 
cause they treated their flocks gently. Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, editor of 
the Mishnah, is said to have been punished because he refused to help 
a calf that, was being taken to the slaughter; he was cured of his sick¬ 
ness only when he saved the lives of little kittens (Bava Mctzia 85a). 

Rabbi Ezekiel Landau (1713-1793), in one of his responsa, writes: 
"The law against cruelty to animals applies in every case except where 
an animal is slaughtered outright, or killed for a material benefit to 
man... In the Torah the sport of hunting is ascribed only to fierce 
characters like Nimrod and Esau, never to any of the patriarchs or 
t heir descendants. .. I cannot comprehend how a Jew could ever 
dream of killing animals merely for tbe pleasure of hunting. . . We 
may kill wild animals found in places inhabited by human beings, 
where the beasts constitute a menace. But it is certainly no act of 
merit to pursue wild beasts in their haunts. It is rather a lustful oc¬ 
cupation. .. When the act of killing is prompted by sport, it is down¬ 
right cruelty.” 

The principle of kindness to animals is extended to a variety of 
limitations governing the slaughter for food. Because of the cruelty 
involved, hunting has been prohibited by the rabbinic authorities. 
According to Jewish law, one is not permitted to eat before feeding 
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the animals; nor may a person buy an animal if he is not sure that lie 
can provide sufficient food for it. 

Hence, the Jews have never organized societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. The Jewish trait of compassion, nurtured by a 
long chain of tradition, has afforded permanent protection of animals 
under Jewish control. The minute care and detail how an animal is 
to be slaughtered for food, prescribed in talmudic literature, stem from 
the desire to inflict as painless a death as possible by following the 
strict regulations of the ritual shehilah method. 


ZEPHANIAH 

t: _ : 

Zephaniah, an older contemporary of Jeremiah, lived in Jerusalem 
during the reign of Josiah (640-609 before the common era). He aimed 
to arouse the moral sense of his people, who had adopted the religious 
customs of their Assyrian conquerors. Zephaniah, who was one of the 
first to break the long silence of more than fifty years which followed 
the death of the great prophet Isaiah, condemned the pro-Assyrian 
court ministers who served as regents during Josiah's minority. His 
prophecy, therefore, comes directly before that of Jeremiah, who is 
said to have been influenced by it in both language and ideas. 

The brief book of Zephaniah, consisting of three chapters, stresses 
the demand for purity of heart and conduct. It contains also the idea 
that suffering has a disciplinary value. Zephaniah’s prophecy was oc¬ 
casioned by the Scythian invasion, of western Asia, which marked the 
beginning of the end to the Assyrian empire. Zephaniah pietures the 
approaching calamity and predicts the future glory of Jerusalem. 

“I will utterly sweep away everything from the faee of the earth. 
I will sweep away man and beast, birds of the air and fish of the sea. 
I will strike at Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem. I will pun¬ 
ish those who enrich the palace by violence and fraud. I will punish 
those who are at ease, who say to themselves that the Lord will do 
neither good nor ill. Their goods shall he plundered, and their houses 
laid waste. They shall not live in the houses they build, nor drink 

wine from the vineyards they plant... 

“Sing, O Zion! Shout, O Israel! Rejoice with all your heart, O Je¬ 
rusalem! The Lord is in your midst; you shall fear evil no more. . . 
I will deal with all your oppressors. I will saw the lame, and gather 
the outcast; I will lift them out of shame to world-wide praise. ." 
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The first territory which Abraham acquired in the promised land was 
a burial ground. In the Bible, not to be buried is the worst, misfortune 
that can happen to a dead person (I Kings 11:11; 1(1:4; 21:19). Even 
a man condemned to death had the right of burial (Deuteronomy 
21:23). The Torah is vigorously opposed to pagan funeral rites; it 
opposes any attempts to communicate with those who have died. 

The obligation to the dead, claiming the service of their friends and 
fellow Jews, is referred to in talmudie literature as nilifl nD. Care of 
the unburied body of a friendless man takes prceedence over all other 
mitzvotk. Cremation has always been opposed by Jewish law. Tobit 
devoted himself entirely to the task of burying the unclaimed bodies 
of the slain; “[ gave my bread to the hungry and my clothes to the 
naked, and if I saw one of my people dead I would bury him. . .” 

According to Jewish law and custom, interment of a human body 
follows speedily after death. During biblical times, burin! of the dead 
was the general method practised by the Jewish people; it was re¬ 
garded us one of thi 1 laws of humanity not to let any one lie unburied. 
1 lie expression inmK *1331 (Deuteronomy 32:43), understood to mean 
that the sacred soil of Eretz Yisracl atones, has been connected with the 


custom of putting earth of the Holy Land under the body in the coffin. 

The proper burial of the dead has been regarded as a sacred reli¬ 
gious duty resting upon the entire community. Irrespective of their 
social status in life, all Jews are regarded as equal in death. The bur¬ 
ial clothes are the same for all, and a plain wooden coffin is used for 
all. The burial society (KIP’lp mDH) is in charge of the necessary 
preparations, which include what is known as tokorak (purification): 
washing the body from head to foot in lukewarm water, trimming the 
nails, combing the hair. The body is then clad in takhrikhiu (burial 
clothes) of simple linen. Rabban Gamaliel II (SIM 10) set the exam¬ 
ple, when funeral expenses had become common extravagances, by 
the order he gave for his own funeral, introducing the custom of bury¬ 
ing the dead in simple linen dress (Kethubboth 8b; Mo'cd Katan 27b). 

In ancient Israel coffins were not generally used, but the body was 
carried upon a bier (miitah) to the grave where i t was placed and cov¬ 
ered with Btones to prevent marauding by beasts. Rocky hillsides 
were favorite burial places. In medieval France it became customary 
to use for the coffin boards the table upon which food for the poor 
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had been served, to show that a man can take nothing with him when 
he dies except the good he has done. 

When death occurs, those present, recite nDK.T pH *1V13 (hlesscd 
be the true judge). The body is removed from the bed and placed on 
the floor. A light is lit and placed near the head of the deceased; it is 
kept burning until after the funeral. The light symbolizes the soul. 


KABBALAH ,1*532 
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The term Kabbalah primarily denotes reception, and thou oral tradi¬ 
tion. Ever since the thirteenth century it has especially been used to 
designate the mystic teachings of Judaism, originally handed down 
orally from generation to generation. The mystical philosophy, or 
theosophy, of the Kabbalah is hidden and unintelligible to those who 
have not been properly prepared and instructed in the secret wisdom 
(rnnoj nODn), often referred to by the abbreviation ]‘n (grace). The 
ph rase ]n 1 )ni* alludes to those who are familiar with kabbalistic 
literature. 

The subjects treated by the Kabbalah concern the essence of the 
Supreme Being, the origination of the universe, the creation of mail, 
the destiny of man and the universe, and the profound significance 
of the sacred Torah. Throughout the age of the Tannaim and Amora- 
im, however, Kabbalah signified the tradition embodied in the pro¬ 
phetical books of the Bible, and not the theosophic tradition to which 
the name was attached in later centuries. 

That Jewish mysticism has its roots in the Bible itself is clearly 
evident from the miracles performed by the prophets Moses, Elijah, 
Elisha, and the descriptions of the divine chariot in the first chapter 
of Ezekieb All this has heen defined as practical mysticism. The the¬ 
oretical mysticism of the Kabbalah seeks to explain the transition 
from the Infinite Cause of Causes (^10 ]^K) to the finite, tangible uni¬ 
verse, by means of ten graded emanations {iyefiroth), ten classified 
entities, representing the forms and moulds into which all created 
things were originally cast. 

The Kabbalah teaches that there is an unbroken inter-relation be¬ 
tween the supersensual, metaphysical world and the world of human¬ 
ity. It maintains that the powers of evil can be brought to an end by 
the triumph of morality among men through the supremacy of man ^ 
spirit over his desires. That the two worlds have a reciprocal influence 
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on one another is demonstrated by its doctrine of emanation. It re¬ 
gards prayer as the medium which unites the human life with God, 

who is the original principle of all being. 

First handed down orally to the chosen few and then committed to 
writing, the mystical interpretation of the Torah is principally em¬ 
bodied in the Zohar (brightness), which made its appearance for the 
first time in thirteenth-century Spain. It was issued in parts, which 
were not assembled in one work until near the age of printing. The 
vast printed literature of mystical texts has been estimated at three 
thousand. In addition, there exists an even greater array of manu¬ 
scripts not yet published. 

Thus the Kabbalah, originally intended only for the ears of the elect 
initiates who were not to divulge its secrets before a large reading pub¬ 
lic, is gradually being made accessible to the scholarly world through 
translation and interpretation of manuscript material and printed 
texts. For the most part, the study of the beginnings of mysticism 
and the Kabbalah among the Jewish people has thus far been influ¬ 
enced by preconceived ideas and biased notions. 

Unlike the so-called theoretical Kabbalah, which endeavors to ex¬ 
plain the connection between God and creation, the existence of good 
and evil, and the path to spiritual perfection, the practical Kabbalah 
concentrates on intense kavvanah or deep meditation for the purpose 
of finking the soul with the Deity. The practical Kabbalah is identi¬ 
fied with the teachings of Rabbi Isaac Luria (1534-1572), who was 
regarded by his devoted disciples as ^01' p Tl'&B, the forerunner of 
the Messiah (TPT p FTPS). He is generally referred to as Ari, an ab¬ 
ridgment of Ashkenazi Rabbi Isaac, who died at the age of thirty- 
eight after an intensely religious and highly ascetic mode of life. 
A knowledge of his teachings is limited to what was written down by 
his disciple Rabbi Hayyim Vital (1543-1620). The Lurianic ideas on 
the pre-existence and transmigration of souls (gilgul neshamoth) are 
contained in Vital’s work D^n f y (Tree of Life). Rabbi Isaac Luria 
wrote nothing himself except three Aramaic Sabbath hymns and a 
few Hebrew poems. 

The leading kabbalists of the sixteenth century were concentrated 
in Safed, Eretz Yisrael, and included Rabbis Moses Cordovero, Isaac 
Luria, Solomon Alkabets, Joseph Karo, and IJayyira Vital. They 
formulated an attempt to explain the origin of the material world 
from God who is incorporeal, and referred to it as Teimtsum ^con¬ 
traction); that is to say, God who is omnipresent left a vacuum for the 
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universe by contracting from himself into himself; he constantly sus¬ 
tains it by means of spiritual beams of light- emanating from the En 
Sof. Evil and darkness entered the world when the impact of the di¬ 
vine light proved too strong for the Seftrolh (Emanations), and seven 
out of ten were broken (sheviralh ha-k&im). This brought about end¬ 
less confusion of light and darkness. But man can release the holy 
sparks (<wnpn flUClX'D from defilement by the observance of the 
divine precepts, Torah study, and deep meditation. The complete res¬ 
toration ( Tikkun) will hasten the advent of the Messiah. Some of 
this thinking was later absorbed in Hasidism. 

The literature of practical Kabbalah is still concealed in manu¬ 
scripts. The leading spokesman of practical Kabbalah, Kabbi Isaac 
Lu rici (9*1 ,ff TX) elaborated the idea of intense concent ration 
nah) to make the performance of every religious act an opportunity 
for linking the individual soul with the Creator* This mystical piety 
is known in Hasidism under the title of drekuth (Hlpm). 

Rabbi Shneour Zalman of Liadi, founder of the IJabad movement 
in IJasidism, compares the mystic teachings of the Kabbalah to salt 
which adds flavor to food, though it is not itself a food. The Kabbalah 
adds flavor to the Torah, though it is not comprehensible in itself 
( Tanya t Leviticus). Horodetzky (1871-1957), historian of Kabbalah 
and Hasidism, described the kabbalistic teachings as the core, essence 
and spirituality of Judaism* 


KABBALATH SHABBATH 

T - “ T I “ 

The opening service on Friday evening, preceding the .1/a‘artw ser¬ 
vice, is called Kabbalalh Shabbath (Welcoming the Sabbath). It con¬ 
sists of six psalms (95-99; 29) with the addition of the famous poem 
Lekhah Dodi by Rabbi Solomon Alkabets of the sixteenth century. 
A seventh psalin (92-93) then follows. 

The Kabbalalh Shabbath service was first introduced by the kabba- 
lists of the sixteenth century who flourished in Safed, Erctz Yisrael. 
The six psalms, symbolizing the six workdays of the week, were selec¬ 
ted by Rabbi Moses Cordovero (1522-1570), who was the head of the 
Safed school of mysties before the advent of Rabbi Isaac Luria in 
1569. According to his kabbalistic view, the aim of morality is to se¬ 
cure the unification of all powers of the soul and place them under the 
control of divine wisdom 
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The initial letters of the six selected psalms (B * B ’ » 9) have the 
numerical value of four hundred and thirty which in turn equals the 
numerical value of the Hebrew word for soul WD3). 

Psalm 29, the last of the six psalms selected, contains the name of 
Cod eighteen times, a number corresponding to the eighteen times 
(lod is mentioned in thciSAma section, recited in the Shanarilh and 
Ma'ariv services. Eighteen is also reminiscent of the eighteen bene¬ 
dictions of the She.moheh Esreh prayer, and the eighteen times the 
three patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac and Jacob) are mentioned together 
in the Hebrew Bible. Rabbi Moses Cordovcro was a brother-in-law 
of Rabbi Solomon Alkahets, whose Lekhah Dodi poem is the out¬ 
standing feature of the Kabbalath Shabbath service. 


ANCESTRAL GRAVES JTCK ''"Cp 

t : I • 

In the times of the Talmud, the cemetery was visited on fast days to 
pray at the graves of the departed, that they may intercede in behalf 
of the living (Ta'anith 16a: U'9y D'»m D'nn UPpD’l? HD). Wc are 
told that Caleb, who was one of the twelve men sent to spy out the 
land of Canaan, went and prostrated himself on the ancestral graves 
<n)3K HDp 9y nOJlPll "|9n), asking for intercession (Sotah 3-lb). 

This has been the Jewish custom throughout the centuries. As a 
rule, graves are visited during the month of El id, which precedes the 
Jewish New Year, Rosh Hashanah, and upon anniversaries of the 
death of parents. There is a talmudic saying to the eli'cct that it is 
pleasant to find rest among one’s ancestors. 


KIDDUSH STHP 

Before the evening and morning meals on Sabbaths and festivals, 
Kiddush (Sanctification) is recited over wine, the symbol of joy, for 
it is “wine that cheers man’s heart” (Psalm 104:15). The use of wine 
in connection with the Kiddush is spoken of in the Talmud, where the 
biblical command “remember the Sabbath” is interpreted to mean 
“remember it over wine” (Pesahim 106a). Wine is metaphorically 
represented as the essence of goodness. Israel is likened to a vine 
brought from Egypt anil planted in Eretz Yisrael, where it took deep 
root, and prospered (Psalm 80:9-11). When wine is not available, the 
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Kiddush is recited over two loaves of bread (tehem mishnch) that com¬ 
memorate the double portion of manna that was gathered on Fridays. 

The origin of the Kiddush is traced back to the early period of the 
Second Temple, and is attributed to the men of the Great Assembly, 
who flourished at that time. 

On Sabbath eve, the Kiddush begins with the phrase WH DV (the 
sixth day) and continues with the words G'niPH (the heavens 
were completed). The initial letters of these Hebrew words make up 
the tetragrammaton, the divine name ('.TVa 1 ') of four letters This 
will explain why the Kiddush begins with the last two words (Dl* 
’Bwa) of the first chapter of the Torah and immediately continues 
with the beginning of the second chapter. 

The phrase JHtt H30 is inserted in the Kiddush to call attention 
to the blessing about to be pronouneed over the wine. Literally it 
means: attention, gentlemen. By responding Amen, and listening with 
attention to the recital of the Kiddush, they fulfill their dutv of 
hearing witness that the universe is the creation of God. Since the 
Kiddush is a form of testimony, all stand up as wit nesses who test it v 
standing. 

The moming Kiddush for Sabbath or festivals is called Kiddusha 
Rabbah (the great Kiddush) by way of inversion, since it is of later 
origin and of less importance than the Kiddush that is recited in t he* 
evening (Pesahim 106a). 

On all festivals other than the last two days of Passover, the beiie- 
iction 13«nnw is added to the Kiddush: “Blessed art thou, Lord our 
God . . . who hast granted us life and sustenance and permitted us to 
reach this festival.” Sheheheyanu is omitted on the last two nights of 
Pesoh, which commemorate the crossing of the Red Sea, to indicate 
that we must not rejoice over the misfortune that befell our foes. 


KIDDUSH HA-SHEM DHp 

The term Kiddush ha-Shem (sanctification of the divine name) is 
generally applied to situations that call for martyrdom in times of 
persecutions; it is, however, extended to any act of integrity which re¬ 
flects creditably on the Jewish people and the religious faith. The 
Torah declares: “You shall not profane my holy name; I will be hal¬ 
lowed among the people of Israel” (Leviticus 22:32). Hence, the con¬ 
cepts Kiddush ha-Shem and IJillul ha-Shem (defamation of the divine 
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name). Nothing must be done that tarnishes Judaism or the Jew. 
The Talmud warns against any misdeed toward a non-Jew, because 
it gives a false impression of the moral standards of Judaism. 

It has heen stated that if the positive principle of Kiddush ha-Shem 
is an ideal of conduct which only holy men can attain, the correspond¬ 
ing negative principle of Hillul ha-Shem imposes an unconditional 
obligation on every Jew. If any act, though permitted by law, may 
provoke the defamation of Israel and of God, then, in spite of its ab¬ 
stract legality, it becomes a great sin and crime. 

An exam pie of fjillul ha-Shem is quoted in the Talmud to the effect 
that not to pay the butcher at once where it is customary to pay in 
cash constitutes a defamation of the divine name (Yoma 8Ga). An¬ 
other talmudic statement reads: “If you must, sin privately, but do 
not defame the divine name puhlicly (Kiddushin 40a). 

An example of Kiddush ha-Shem is the story told in the Midrash 
about Rabbi Simeon ben Shetah, president of the Sanhedrin during 
the early part of the first century. One day his disciples gleefully an¬ 
nounced to him that they had found a precious stone in the collar of 
the donkey he had bought from an Arab. “But I purchased a donkey 
and not a precious stone,” he said and immediately returned the gem 
to its owner. Upon receiving it, the Arab exclaimed: “Praised be the 
God of Simeon ben Shetab!” (Deuteronomy Rabbah 3:5). 

K iddush ha-Shem has been defined: to act so as to manifest a sub¬ 
lime faith; to do more than what the formal law requires; to practise 
goodness not out of fear nor for one’s own glory, but for the glory of 
("5<»d. The hallowing of the divine name is in the familiar beginning 
of the Kaddish prayer and in the Kedushah, which contains the famous 
Trisagion "holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts” (Isaiah G:3). The 
highest standards of Jewish ethics are embodied in the terms Kiddush 
ha-Shem and (lillul ha-Shem . 


KADDISH 

Originally, the famous liturgical doxology known as the Kaddish 
(Sanctification) was used as a short prayer at the close of sermons de¬ 
livered in Aramaic, the language spoken by the Jewish people for 
about a thousand years after the Babylonian captivity. Hence it was 
recited in Aramaic, the tongue in which the religious discourses were 
held. At a later period the Kaddish was introduced into the liturgy to 
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mark the con rl\is ion of sections of the service, as well as the cm! of 
biblical and talmudic readings recited or interpreted in public. 

Since the merit of studying the Torah was always considered ex¬ 
ceedingly potent., the idea must have arisen early that the living might 
through Torah study benefit the remembrance of the deceased. Hence, 
such study was assigned to mourners; a study in Talmud or a reli¬ 
gious discourse was conducted for them, and this was concluded bv 
the hazzan’s recitation of the Kaddish (Sofrim 19:12). 

Gradually, though not exclusively, the Kaddish became an indirect 
prayer for the departed. It embodies the messianic hope, but con¬ 
tains no reference to the dead. The earliest Allusion to the Kaddish 
as a prayer recited by the mourners themselves is found in Mahzar 
Vitry, dated 1208, where it is stated plainly: “the lad rises and re¬ 
cites Kaddish 

One may safely assume that since the Kaddish has os its underlying 
thought the hope for the redemption and ultimate healing of suffering 
mankind, the power of redeeming the dead from the sufferings of Ge~ 
hinnom came to be ascribed to the recitation of this sublime doxologv. 

In the course of time, the Kaddish was popularly thought of as a 
direct petition offered for the well-being of departed parents and rel¬ 
atives. Formerly, the Kaddish was recited the whole year of mourning, 
to rescue parents from the torture of Gehinnom where the wicked are 
said to spend no less than twelve months. In order, however, not to 
count one’s own parents among the wicked, the period for reciting the 
Kaddish was later reduced to eleven months. 

The Kaddish has become a great pillar of Judaism. No matter how 
far a Jew may have drifted away from Jewish life, the Kaddish re¬ 
stores him to his people and to the Jewish way of living. The observ¬ 
ance of the anniversary of parents’ death, the Yakrzeit, at which the 
Kaddish forms the most important feature, originated in Germany, 
as the term itself well indicates. Rabbi Isaac Luria, the celebrated 
kabbalist of the sixteenth century, explains that "while the orphan’s 
Kaddish within the eleven months helps the soul to pass from Gehin¬ 
nom to Gan-Eden, the Yakrzeit Kaddish elevates the soul every year 
to a higher sphere in Paradise.” 

The essential part of the Kaddish consists of the congregational re¬ 
sponse: “May his great name be blessed forever and ever.” Around 
thiB response, which is found almost verbatim in Daniel 2:20 r the 
whole Kaddish developed. It has been conjectured that the Kaddish 
prayer was recited after sermons some two thousand years ago. The 
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ahsence of all references to Jerusalem and the destroyed Temple, as 
well as its plain, unmystieal language points to an early date. The 
reason that the Talmud does not discuss the Kaddish is explained by 
the fact that in those days the Kaddish had not yet been made part 
of the daily service. 

During the geonie period it was affirmed that the ten synonyms 
of praise, contained in the Kaddish that glorifies “God’s great name 
throughout the world which he has created according to his will," 
correspond to the ten divine utterances by which the world was cre¬ 
ated (Avoth 5:1). The seven words of the congregational response 
(K'Offy D?y? K3*1 HBP KrP) are composed of twenty- 

eight. letters, the numerical value of the word H3 (power). This al¬ 
ludes to the first verse of the Torah, which consists of seven words 
that are composed of twenty-eight, letters. It is noteworthy that the 
concluding throe paragraphs of the full -Kaddish likewise consist of ten 
words each, not counting the closing phrase pK HHK1. 

The concluding Hebrew paragraph of the Kaddish (01?^ npiyt re¬ 
peats the thought expressed in the preceding semi-Aramaic paragraph. 
It was borrowed from the meditation recited at the end of th eShcmo- 
vvli Esrch. The accompanying three steps backwards with the inclin¬ 
ations to the left, right and forward, which symbolize the worshiper’s 
retiring from tin; presence of the divine King, were likewise transferred 
from the final sentence of the Shemoneh Esrch. On the other hand, 
the phrase pK HBN1 (and say Amen), added at the end of the silent 
meditation after the Shemoneh Esreh, must have l>een transferred 
from the Kaddish which is always recited in the hearing of no fewer 
than ten men. 

The Kaddish has five different forms: 1) Kaddish d’Rabbanan 
(scholars’ Kaddish), recited after the reading of talmudic-midrashic 
passages in the presence of a minyan or quorum of ten men; 2) Kad¬ 
dish Shalem (full Kaddish), recited by the reader at the end of a major 
section of the service; 3) flatsi Kaddish (half Kaddish), recited by the 
reader hetween sections of the service; 4) Kaddish YaOtom (mourner’s 
Kaddish), recited by the mourners after the service and after the re¬ 
citation of certain psalms, such as the Psalm of the Day; 5) an ex¬ 
panded form of the mourner’s Kaddish, recited at the cemetery after 
a burial (KIHrinK? PHp>. 

The Kaddish prayer, binding the generations together in love and 
respect, has been described as a sacred thread in Israel. The Kad¬ 
dish makes the hearts of parents and children beat in eternal unison. 
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KEDUSHAH 
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The Kedushah (Sanctification), like the Kaddish prayer, is one of the 
liturgical features that are restricted to congregational worship, re¬ 
quiring a quorum of ten men (minyan). It is attached to the Amidak 
prayer in the morning and afternoon services, and is recited respon¬ 
sively when the haizan or reader repeats the Amidah in the hearing 
of the congregation. 

The threefold repetition of Holy (IPlTp Bmp Bmp) denotes emphasis 
and intensity. The entire doxology of Kedushah is a mosaic of biblical 
verses (Isaiah 6:3; Ezekiel 3:12; Psalm 146:10). 

The introductory words summon the congregation to join in the 
praise of God in the manner of the angelic hosts, who keep calling to 
one another: “Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth 
is full of his glory.’’ The Talmud (Sotah 49a) accentuates the unusual 
importance of the Kedushah by intimating that the entire ethical 
world of the Jew rests upon the constant emphasis of holiness. 

The Kedushah is recited only when a minyan is present because it 
is written: “I will be sanctified among the people of Israel’’ (Leviti¬ 
cus 22:32), implying that the proclamation of the holiness and king- 
ship of God is to be made in public worship only. The same applies 
to the Kaddish prayer. 

It is noteworthy that in the passage *1V71 *1VT?, immediately follow¬ 
ing the Kedushah, the most characteristic letter shin (IP) of the word 
imp is repeated six times, alluding to the thrice-repeated kadosh in 
heaven and on earth. The same letter (Bri occurs six times in the 
introductory line of the Kedushah, which reads: DBO ... DK EHpl 
□no ’OPS in IK D’ampap ("We sanctify thy name . . . even as they 
sanctify it in the highest heavens”). The number six may also allude 
to the six-winged Seraphim chanting kadosh kadosh kadosh, according 
to Isaiah 6:2. 

The threefold utterance of kadosh (holy) is included in the prayer 
Uva VTsiyyon, which is called Kedushah d’sidra, because (according 
to Rashi) it is inserted in the daily minimal biblical lesson designed 
for all Israel. 

In the Musaf service for Sabbaths and festivals, as well as in the 
services for the Day of Atonement, the Kedushah is expanded by the 
inclusion of the first sentence of the Shema, consisting of six words, 
and the concluding six words (D3V1?K 'n 'IK ,D’n? K? D3? fllM?). 
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This abridged fonn of the Shema was inserted in the Keduahak when, 
in the fifth century, special government officials were posted in the 
synagogues to prevent the congregational proclamation of God’s One¬ 
ness. Toward the end of the service, when the spies had left, the Shema 
could be congrcgationally uttered at least in its abbreviation. The 
longer form of Keduahak is recited during all the repeated Amidaks 
of Yom Kippur in order to mark the extra importance of the day. 
There arc three Kedushotk: 1) the Keduahak forming part of the Ami- 
dnh, 2) the one included in Yotser, and 3) the one in Uva I’Tsiyyon . 


kodashim D'KHP 

■ t't 

Tn k fifth of the six divisions of the Mishnah is known under the name 
of Kodashim (Sanctities), because it deals with subjects connected 
with Temple service and ritual slaughtering ( shehitah ). The eleven 
tractates of Kodashim are as follows: 

1) Zevahim, fourteen chapters, on the sacrificial system of the 
Temple period. 

2) Menaholh, thirteen chaptere, on the cereal and drink offerings. 
A handful of the meal-ofTering was burnt on the altar and the remain¬ 
der was consumed by the priests. 

3) [iullin, twelve chapters, on the slaughter of animals and the 
dietary laws. The rules prescribed for slaughtering include five things 
which must be avoided: there must be no delay; no pressure may be 
exerted on the knife’s moving backwards and forwards; the knife must 
not he allowed to slip beyond a certain area of throat; there must 
be no thrusting of the knife under the skin or between the gullet and 
windpipe; the gullet or windpipe must not be tom out of position in 
the eourse of slaughtering. 

4) llekhoroth, nine chapters, concerning the human firstborn and 
the animal firstlings, in reference to the command in Exodus 13:2 
(“Consecrate all the firstborn to me ... of man or of beast.. 

5) Arakhin, nine chapters, on vows of valuation (Leviticus 27 :l-34) 
or voluntary contributions to the upkeep of the Temple. By setting 
a valuation upon himself or any of his family, a person obligated him¬ 
self to pay a certain amount into the treasury of the Temple. 

0) Temurah, seven chapters, on the substitution or replacing of one 
species for another, which is prohibited when a certain animal was 
dedicated as a sacrifice (Leviticus 27:10). 
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7) Keritkotk , six chapters, on the sins punishable by hareih, pre¬ 
mature or sudden death, or being cut off from the community of 
Israel. 

8) MeHlah, six chapters, on sacrilegious treatment of property be¬ 
longing to the Temple. 

9) Tamid, seven chapters, on the daily offerings, brought every 
morning and evening ( Exodus 29:38-42; Numbers 2S:1-S). 

10 ) Muldoth, five chapters, on the architecture of the Temple. 

11) Kinnim, three chapters, on the offerings of birds. The title Kin- 
nim (nests) refers to the pairs of birds prescribed in the Torah as 
offerings (Leviticus 5:1-10). 


kahal, kehillah rt^np ,*?np 

T • I : ' T I T 

During the medieval period, Jewish localities organized themselves 
into communities having autonomous rights and being responsible for 
taxation as well as the establishment of educational and charitable 
institutions. The head of sueh an organized community was called 
Rosh ha-Kahal or Parnas (03*12). He was assisted by three to seven 
advisers particularly in money matters, who were referred to as ’310 
Tyn. There were besides several trustees (0’K33), forming committees 
that were in charge of the public institutions, such as the synagogue, 
the hospital and home for the aged, charity funds and ransom lunds 
(pidyon shevuyim). In the nineteenth century, with the abolition ot 
the ghetto in central Europe, Jewish self-government was reduced to 
conducting the purely religious affairs of the various communities. 


ECCLESIASTES 

* I 

The book of Ecclesiastes, traditionally identified with king Solomon, 
contains twelve chapters of maxims and wise observations on the pur¬ 
pose of life. The author, Koheleth, counsels patience, endurance and 
discretion, and gives expression to the theory that history and nature 
move in a circle, an ever-revolving and recurring cycle. 

A sense of futility and pessimisn is displayed throughout the book, 
which deals with the pursuit of wisdom, pleasure, wealth, and evil- 
doing. Upon examining the value of wisdom, wealth and pleasure, 
Koheleth finds life unsatisfying. He declares that wealth does not 
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yield happiness, since it is often lost before it is enjoyed. At death, it 
is left to people who have not toiled to acquire it. 

How are we to gain happiness? Shall we follow wisdom or unre¬ 
strained pleasure? Human existence is monotonous: there is nothing 
new in the entire world. We should therefore alternate wholesome 
work with reasonable pleasures of life while we can, since there is no 
telling when the end comes. 

The book of Koheleth concludes, however, with this counsel: "Re¬ 
vere God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.” As one of the Five Megilloth (scrolls) in the third division of 
the Bible, Koheleth is recited in the synagogue on the eighth day of 
the Sukkoih festival. 

Following are a few maxims excerpted from the book of Ecclesiastes: 

"A lover of money will never be satisfied with his money. Sweet is 
the sleep of the worker, whether he eats much or little. But the sur¬ 
feit of the rich man does not let him sleep. Naked he came from his 
mother’s womb, and naked he must return; for all his toil he has noth¬ 
ing to take with him. A good name is better than precious perfume. 

"Let your garments be always spotless. Cast your bread upon the 
waters; after many days you shall find it. Sweet is the light of life; 
it is pleasant for the eyes to see the sun. Rejoice in vour youth, young 
man. Remove all worries from your mind, and keep your body free 
from pain. Remember your Creator in the days of your youth. . .” 

It has been said that there is nothing grander than Ecclesiastes in 
its impassioned survey of mortal pain ami pleasure, its estimate of 
failure and success; none of more noble .sadness; no poem working 
more indomitably for spiritual illumination. 


incense rnbp 

The fragrant smoke of burning incense at dawn and sunset was a 
natural symbol of prayer ascending to heaven from the Temple of 
Jerusalem. “Let my prayer rise like incense before thee” (Psalm 
141:2) distinctly alludes to this. On Yom Kippur, the higb priest 
carried a golden censer full of glowing coals, as well as a double hand¬ 
ful of finely ground fragrant gums and spices, when he entered the 
Holy of Holies (kodesh ha-kodashim ), where he put the incense upon 
the fire, "so that the cloud of incense covered the ark . .. otherwise, 
hr might die" (Leviticus 1(1:12-13). 
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Incense had to be offered on the altar every morning and every 
evening. The Mishnah tells us that it was the custom to decide by 
lot which of the priests were to perform the various functions, among 
which the offering of incense was considered particularly desirable 
(Yoma 2:4). In offering the incense, fire was taken from the altar of 
humt-offerings and carried into the Temple, where it was laid on the 
incense altar, and then the incense was emptied from a golden vessel 
upon the fire. 

Sweet incense was used extensively as an element in Temple wor¬ 
ship. It has been noted that its use was prohably due to the wor¬ 
shiper’s desire tohonorGod by offering to him what he enjoyed himself. 
"Perfume and incense gladden the heart” (Proverbs 27:9). It served 
also to counteract the smell of blood and burning flesh when animal 
sacrifices were offered in the courts of the Mishkan (Tahernacle) and 
the Temple. The burning incense doubtless effected a sanitary influ¬ 
ence. It neutralized the odors arising from the slaughtered animals 
and also animated the spirits of the officiating priests. Hence, it was 
usually presented as an accompaniment of sacrifices. It was offered 
either in censers or on an altar erected for the purpose (filOpn natO). 

Maimonides plainly points out: "Since many animals were daily 
slaughtered in the holy place ... the smell of the place would un¬ 
doubtedly have been like the smell of slaughterhouses, if nothing had 
been done to counteract it... All this aimed at producing due respect 
towards the Sanctuary, and indirectly reverence for God. When a 
person enters the Temple, certain emotions are produced in him; and 
obstinate hearts are softened and humbled...” (Guide, 3:45). The 
incense-offering was regarded as most sacred and the sole prerogative 
of the priests. "Aaron shall burn the incense of fragrant spices on the 
altar every morning; when he trims the lamps he shall burn it. And 
when Aaron lights the lamps toward evening, he shall again burn it” 
(Exodus 30:7-8). A trace of incense forms part of the Havdalnh ser¬ 
vice. The daily Prayerbook includes, as part of the preliminary morn¬ 
ing service, a graphic description of how the incense was produced. 
This is taken from several tannaitic sources recounting ancient 
traditions. The passage mtJpn D1D9, recited at the end of the Musaf 
service on Sabbaths and festivals, is an abridgment of the more 
detailed tannaitic description of the incense preparation which is in¬ 
cluded in the preliminary morning service. Great mystical import¬ 
ance has been attached to the meticulous recital of this Baraitha 
which is taken from the Talmud (Kerithoth 6a). 
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KINOTH mrp 

The lamenting elegies recited in the synagogue on Tish'ah i>’.4v (Ninth 
of Av), in addition to the reading of the book of Lamentations, were 
composed by medieval liturgical poets ( 'payyetanim ) in sad remem¬ 
brance of the loss of national independence and the destruction of the 
Temple. The book of Lamentations is the prototype of all such com¬ 
positions by Rabbi Elazar ha-Kallir of the eighth century and other 
payyetanim, who described contemporary persecutions and expressed 
deep sorrow over the mortal sufferings of their people. 

Included among the writers of Kinoth (lamenting poetry) are Rabbi 
Solomon ibn Gabirol, Rabbi Yehudah Halevi, Rabbi Moses ibn Ezra, 
and Rabbi Abraham ibn Ezra. Only a selection of the vast number 
of these compositions is now recited in the synagogues on the morn¬ 
ing of Tish'ah b’Av after the Torah reading. One of the most famous 
poetic compositions by Rabbi Yehudah Halevi is the lamentation 
P'X (Lament, O Zion), arranged in alphabetical order and recited on 
Ti$h l ah b'A c with a traditional chant. 


AMULETS mjnpj? 

* 

In the Mishnah, amulets are mentioned on two occasions as being 
worn for the curative power they were believed to possess (Shabbath 
0:2; Shekalim 3:2). A protective force was attributed to inscribed 
amulets, folded with mystical writings in them in addition to magical 
symbols, suggested by kabbalistic works such as the book of Raziel 
which contains a variety of formulas for kemeoth. The writing consist¬ 
ed of a series of divine names and biblical verses of symbolical char¬ 
acter, which were to protect the wearer from any attack of illness or 
evil spirits. Three biblical verses (Exodus 14:19-21) were believed to 
have the highest mystical significance, because each of then consists 
of seventy-two letters, corresponding to the seventy-two letters of 
one of the mysterious names of God. Hence, these verses were as¬ 
sumed to represent the ineffable divine name; they were inserted in 
the amulets in varied forms as an appeal to God for protection. 

The silver or gold containers of amulets, bearing on the outside the 
divine name Shaddai (Almighty), were often artistic achievements. 
In addition to biblical quotations, the names of angels and combina- 
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tions of Hebrew letters went into the eom posit ion of amulets. The 
rahbinic authorities, however, emphasized the study of Torah and the 
performance of good deeds as counteracting all evil. 

The mystical word abracadabra, derived probably front the Ara¬ 
maic tongue, was used as a formula of incantation against fever or 
inflammation. Medieval patients were advised to wear this magic word, 
written in the following manner on an amulet, in the belief that it 
would ward off and cure diseases. 

ABRACADABRA 
A B R A C A D A B R 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A B R A C A D 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 

A similar idea is quoted in the Talmud (Pesahim 112a) to the effect, 
that as an incantation against temporary blindness or loss of direction, 
the person in danger should say: “My mother has told me to beware 
of skahriri: skabriri, briri, riri, rir, ri <n ,*m ,’T1 ,'TTfl .’inaw. 

In the Scfcr Flasidim, by Rabbi Yehudah lie-Basic 1 of the twelfth 
century, we read: “Do not wear :in amulet as a charm against evil, 
but put your implicit, trust in God alone.” 


KARAITES D'K")D 

■ T 1 T 

The Karaite sect, founded by Anan ben David in the middle of the 
eighth century, regarded itself as an integral part of the Jewish people, 
though it was read out of the Jewish fold by the adherents of rabbin¬ 
ic Judaism. The struggle between the Karaites and the Rabbanitcs 
was both constant and arduous for more than four centuries. It is 
true that the Karaite movement weakened the Jewish people numer¬ 
ically, hut it had a leavening effect on the development of Jewish 
learning throughout the Arabic-speaking countries, where Karaism 
flourished for some time and created a variety of controversial issues 
based on a new, more literal interpretation of the Bible. 
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Anan hen David was often quoted by his followers as having said: 
“Make a thorough search of the Torah and do not rely on my opinion.” 
The Karaites, then, rejecting talmudic-traditional authority and bas¬ 
ing themselves on individual interpretation of the biblical teachings, 
frequently attacked rabbinic methods of interpretation and thus com¬ 
pelled great scholars like Rav Saadyah Gaon and Moses Maimonides 
to devote more time to the study of the Bihle according to its literal 
sense ( pr.fthai ). The Karaite writers, like Yefet ben Ali and Salmon 
hen Yeruham of the tenth century, considered themselves as the 
intellectuals {maskilim) of the time and used their Bible commen¬ 
taries, each according to his style, to ridicule what they termed Rab- 
banitc superstitions and misinterpretations. 

Writing in his Arabic commentary on Isaiah, Yefet ben Ali digresses 
as follows: “This section refers to the people of the Diaspora and to 
the best among them as well. They are at present divided into four 
classes: 1) the exilarchs who pretend to be the possessors of knowl¬ 
edge; 2) the common people who neither desire wisdom nor think 
about, it; they know no more about religion than to go to the syna¬ 
gogues from Sabbath to Sabbath and to say Amen and Shema Y r Israel; 
3) the studious among the common people, whom the exilarchs teach 
the nonsense of the Talmud, and sorcery, instead of what might pro¬ 
fit them; 4) the maskilim (Karaite teachers) who. endowed with the 
kn owl edge of the Torah, are generous with the dissemination of their 
wisdom, in return for which they accept no recompense.” 

The Karaites failed to realize that the talmudic-traditional teach¬ 
ings stemmed from the need of adjusting Jewish living to changing 
conditions. Their watchword “back to the Bible” came to be purely 
a theoretical one, after all, when they developed a tradition of their 
own and called it “yoke of heritage” GWn'H ?30). In the course of 
time, the Karaites held as binding the doctrines and the usages which 
were regarded as obligatory by their community (edah, kibbutz), even 
though these could not be traced directly to tbe Bible. 

Originally, the Karaites were known os Ananites, from the name of 
their founder Anan of Baghdad, Babylonia. In his Book of Precepts 
(Sefcr ha-Mitzvoth), Anan extended the idea of forbidden work on 
Sahhath by making it unlawful, for example, to light on a Friday a 
candle that would keep burning on Sahhath eve. His adherents were 
therefore told to sit in darkness on Friday nights. He forbade them 
to leave their homes on the Sabbath, except to attend congregational 
services of their own. 
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According to Anan, the Jews of the Diaspora were forbidden to oat 
meat, since such food depended on the existence of a Temple and a 
sacrificial system. A strain of gloom pervaded Anan’s injunctions; 
bad results followed when he had discarded the traditional prayers in 
use, substituting for them the recitation of isolated psalms and bibli¬ 
cal verses newly put. together. 

Daniel al-Ivumisi of the ninth century, one of the outstanding Kara¬ 
ite scholars who originally was an admirer of Anan, calling him 

(head of the intellectuals), later changed his views and re¬ 
ferred to him as D^’OZJn 5PK1 (the biggest fool). Rav Saadyah Gaon 
of the tenth century took up the arguments of the Karaites and proved 
that they were both destructive of Jewish life and illogical. After 
his onslaughts, Karaism was never again a serious danger to Jewish life. 

Karaite attacks on rabbinic Judaism were, however, responsible 
for the production of immortal works by Rav Saadyah Gaon, who 
translated the Bible into Arabic, with a commentary based on gram¬ 
mar and usage of words within the compass of the entire biblical lit¬ 
erature. His version served as a mine in the hands of successive 
generations of Bible students. His counter-attacks which appeared in 
the form of permanent literary achievements finally checked the de¬ 
structive inroads of Karaism. In the twelfth century, Moses Maimon- 
ides was moved to compose his gigantic Jewish Law Code, Mishneh 
Torah, representing a complete synthesis of biblical and traditional 
lore as Judaism indivisible. This achievement was accomplished in 
Cairo, Egypt, where Maimonides found the Karaite community to 
be rich, influential, and fanatically attacking rabbinic Judaism. 

Jewish enemies across the centuries hardly differentiated between 
Karaites and Rabbanites. The Russian pogromists made no distinc¬ 
tion between the two opposing factions. Yet, in the Crimea, where 
the Karaites emphasized their separateness from the rest of the Jews, 
they obtained certain advantages from the tsars of Russia. One of 
their Karaite scholars, Abraham Firkovich (1785-1874), who held 
posts in various communities in the Crimea, forged dates and in¬ 
scriptions so as to give his own people the appearance of greater an¬ 
tiquity. His falsifications undermined confidence in all his scholarly 
productions. It w r as Abraham Harkavy (1835-1919), who published 
over four hundred studies on various branches of Judaica, that dis¬ 
criminated between truth and fiction in the discoveries of Firkovich. 

As a result of the Russian Revolution in 1917, the Crimean Kar¬ 
aites were cut off from the dwindling society of fellow’ Karaites else- 
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where. Following the Second World War, harely three hundred of 
them survived. The Karaite communities of Jerusalem and Damasr- 
eus progressively wasted away; many of their coreligionists migrated 
to Kgypt. Ever since the year 1948, when the State of Israel came 
into being as -in independent State, thousands of Karaites left Egypt 
and settled in Israel. 

Most of the surviving Karaites are now to he found in Israel, where 
there has heen an attempt to integrate them with the Israeli Jewish 
community. In all, their numher is estimated to be around eight 
thousand souls. 

The Karaite population in Israel was doubled soon after the Sinai 
campaign and (ho intensification of the persecutions in Egypt. When 
the Karaites began to flock to Israel in 1950, they received aid from 
the government in the creation of special Karaite settlements. Re¬ 
ligious prohlems pertaining to marriage, divorce, circumcision, shehi- 
tah, had to he solved; hence, the Israeli government appointed so-called 
hazzanim to organize the religious life of the Karaites. Several thou¬ 
sand Karaite sectarians are to be found in five villages (Ofakim, Ash- 
dod Yam, Matsliub, Ramlah, and Renen). 

The Israeli government, yielded to the Karaite request not to take 
their young daughters into the army, in view of the great emphasis 
placed by the Karaites on the ideal of chastity. In 1955, the question 
of intermarriage between the Jews and the Karaites was debated in 
the Knesset. David Ben Gurion demanded that the rahbinical author¬ 
ities ahould help find a solution to this problem of absorbing the Kara¬ 
ites into the Jewish fold; there were others who pointed out that the 
Karaites themselves are not quite ready for a step like this. Twelve 
centuries ago, the reputed founder of Karaism, Anan, decreed against 
anv Karaite association with the followers of rabbinic Judaism, in 
order to avoid intermarriage or the eating of meat prepared not in 
accordance with the shehilah regulations ohserved hy the Karaite sect. 

Since the new Karaite generation, trained in the schools of Israel 
and speaking the language of Israel, is not likely to be at all sensitive 
to intermarriage with Rabbanite Jews, complete integration is ex¬ 
pected before the lapse of many years. There are leading Israelis 
who think that these .“Mourners for Zion,” having emerged out of 
darkness into light, out of mourning into festivity, are an inseparable 
segment of the Yishuv, the Jewish settlement, in Israel. With all the 
Karaite centers liquidated during the second World War, a new leaf 
in the history of the Karaite sect is being turned over. 
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The word korba?i (sacrifice) occurs about eighty time? in the Hebrew 
Bible, particularly in the books of Leviticus and Numbers. In the 
prophetical books it is mentioned on four occasions (Ezekiel 20:2S: 
40:43; Xehemiah 10:35; 13:31). The burnt-offerings, whicli were en¬ 
tirely burnt on the altar, are more accurately named holocausts. 
meaning: whole burnt-offerings. Only a small portion of thanksgiving 
sacrifices was burnt, on the altar; the remnant was eaten by priests 
and worshipers. Thanksgiving sacrifices, and the like, gave rise to 
joyous feasting and hanqueting in Temple times. 

Sin-offerings tniKDlPand guilt-offerings (0IQIPN) were distinguishable 
as follows: guilt-offerings were used in connection with the restitution 
of stolen goods, for example; sin-offerings were made whenever a per¬ 
son involuntarily violated divine commands, without injuring the 
property of fellow men. The inherent meaning of the term korltau is 
a means of approach to God, from the Hebrew root karar (to approach). 

The sacrificial system in ancient times symbolized self-surrender and 
devotion to the will of God. The peace-offering (shclamim) with the 
communion-feast showed the idea of fellowship. It served to keep 
alive the sense of dependence on God for the natural blessings of life, 
while it had the social value of promoting the solidarity of the nation. 
The daily offering ( tamid ) symbolized Israel’s pledge of unbroken 
service to God. The fragrant smoke of incense rising towards heaven 
was a natural symbol of prayer ascending to God. as seen from Psalm 
141:2 ("Let my prayer rise like incense before thee”). 

Anciently, Hebrew worship was essentially social. A sacrifice was 
a public ceremony; private persons were accustomed to reserve their 
offerings for the annual feasts, satisfying their religious feelings in the 
interval by vows to be fulfilled when the festal season came around. 
Then multitudes of people streamed into the Temple from all direc¬ 
tions, marching joyfully to the sound of music, and liearing with them 
bread and wine to set forth the feast, which meant open-handed hos¬ 
pitality. No sacrifice was complete without guests; portions were dis¬ 
tributed freely to rich and poor within the circle of a man’s friends 
and acquaintances (I Samuel 9:13; II Samuel G:19; 15:12). 

Since the blood was considered the seat and sign of life, and there¬ 
fore something sacred, the ordinary preparation of an animal for meat 
was looked upon as having a sacrificial character, so that it should be 
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performed at the .sanctuary. Though life and blood are not quite iden¬ 
tical, the blood is the principal carrier of life; hence it was reserved 
for a aacred symbolic purpose. The slaughtering of animala for food 
used to be rare, therefore, and only at a family feast. In Deuteronomy 
12:20, however, the people of Israel were permitted to have meat for 
food in their respective communities throughout the land of Israel. 

Sacrificial worship was coordinated with knowledge of the Torah 
and with the performance of good deeds. The synagogue was the 
sphere of the larger part of religious activity, as being the ordinary 
place of worship during the period of the Second Commonwealth. The 
teacher and the sage tended to overshadow the priest. An ignorant 
high priest was considered inferior to a scholar of illegitimate birth. 

There were public and private offerings, according as they were 
offered at the expense of the people at large or of an individual. With 
the destruction of the Temple, the sacrificial system ceased, and prayer 
became its substitute. Even to this day, the Hebrew liturgy includes 
sections on the subject of sacrifices, such as JQlpS lHVK, which are 
recited as a historical study connecting the present with associations 
of the past. The Seder Aoodah, recited as part of the Musnf service 
for Yom Kip-pur , belongs to this category of public worship. 

According t.o the rationalist view of Maimonides, the sacrificial sys¬ 
tem as it is outlined in the Torah was designed to wean the people 
away from the religious customs of the idolatrous neighbors. Hence 
it was restricted to one place, the Jerusalem Temple. This thought is 
clearly supported by Leviticus 17:7, where we are told: “No longer 
shall they offer their sacrifices to the satyrs, after whom they go 
astray.” The Ramban, however, writing on Leviticus 1:9, emphat¬ 
ically disagrees with Maimonides and rejects the theory that the sac¬ 
rificial system was ordained as a mere concession to the people who 
were forbidden to worship idols or to offer human sacrifices. 

The destruction of the Temple created new conditions which gave 
rise to the theory that other observances were accepted ns a substi¬ 
tute for the sacrificial worship. The study of the Torah took the place 
of the rites of the altar and was designated as avodah (service). Accord¬ 
ing to a tnlmudic statement (Megillah 3h), the study or Torah is more 
valuable as a religious duty than the daily burnt-offerings <1ia9n 91*11 
I’TWl rOripHS *inv min). Thus the offering of the daily sacrifi¬ 
ces was superseded by the duty of studying the laws relating to the 
subject. Prayer, too, is treated as an equivalent for the abolished ser¬ 
vice, and is designated as 3930 miay, service of the heart. 
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In the course of time, the slaying of animals for food was relegated 
to specially trained men, called shohetim, whose method causes the 
maximum effusion of blood in the animal, and the remaining blood is 
extracted by means of the washing and salting of the meat. These 
injunctions have without a doubt contributed to render the Jews a 
habitually humane people. It has been suggested that the one circum¬ 
stance that no Jewish mother ever killed a chicken with her own hand 
will explain why homicide is rarer among Jews than among others. 
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The title Kerovoth is applied to the piyyutim (liturgical poems) that 
have been incorporated in the Amidah prayer for festivals and dis¬ 
tinguished Sabbaths. When the Reader repeats the earlier part of the 
Amidah aloud for the congregation, the Kerovoth are recited respon¬ 
sively or alternately. The term Kerovoth is derived from the verb 3 "lp 
(to approach), that is, the cantor’s approaching the holy ark (armt 
ha-kodesh ) and offering petitions on behalf of the worshipers. In mid- 
rashic literature the term kerova is used synonymously with pay ye tan 
(poet) and hymnologist. The word is sometimes spelled f*anp jis 
an abbreviation of P’p’lX '9.1K3 nyiP’l nn ?lp ("the joyful song of 
triumph in the tents of the righteous”), an expression found in 
Psalm 118:15. The traditional melodies of the Kerovoth are disting¬ 
uished from all other melodies that are associated with the piyyutim 
and have a more ancient character. 

These poetical insertions and the accompanying special melodics 
have helped to create the refreshing atmosphere of each festival. They 
have awakened in the Jew fervent enthusiasm for his heritage and 
tradition, and a prayerful desire for restoration and self-renewal. 


kerb and kethiv D 
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More than thirteen hundred variants in the Hebrew Bible have been 
recorded by the masoretic experts, who noted anything that was un¬ 
usual in the sacred text. These variants are known as kere (to be read) 
and kethiv (it is written). Some words are always to be read otherwise 
than they are written. This occurs in the Torah wherever the pro¬ 
noun Kin stands for the feminine K’H and the noun nyi for myi 
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In order to indirate the correct reading in the vocalized texts, the vo¬ 
wels arc simply attached to the word as it should be read. Examples: 

"□fir-natofcr is?] 

T T ' T T " T“I" T “ 

□^prr=n ^Brn" jior^wn 

■ - t : * - t : 

Tinnch=inncn =mh 

■ m m m w i » * ^ V 

4 i 4 \ * + -P * ■ ■ * 

The Masorah indicates when to omit reading a word that is written 
(’Ip STD) and when to supply a word that is not found in the 
text Q’llD K?1 np). 

Something quite different is the expression 'Hpn ?K (do not read), 
ii talmudic device whereby the interpretation of a biblical passage is 
enriched through a small change in the vocalization of a word, and is 
not, intended to indicate a variant in the text. Example: “Students 
of the Torah increase peace in the world, for it is written: All your 
children shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of 
your children (Isaiah 51:13). Do not read here banayikh (your chil¬ 
dren) but bonnyikh (your builders), that is, scholars who are the true 
builders of the ideal of peace” (Berakhoth 64a). The play on the two 
Hebrew words is designed to attract attention to the great significance 
of peace: 


TOllAII READING mi AH DS'Hp 

The public Torah reading at the synagogue has been one of the most 
powerful factors of education. Originally, the reading was accompa¬ 
nied by translation and interpretation so that the contents of the To¬ 
rah became known to all the people of Israel. Writing in the first 
century, Josephus slates that Moses showed the Torah to be the best 
and the most necessary means of instruction by enjoining the people 
to assemble not once or twice or frequently, hut every week, while 
abstaining from all other work, in order to hear the Torah and learn it 
in a thorough manner—a thing which all other lawgivers seem to 
have neglected. 

The Torah reading on Sabbath afternoons, when people have leisure, 
and on Mondays and Thursdays, the market days in early times, is 
attributed to Ezra the Scribe, who organized Jewish life after Israel’s 
return from the Babylonian captivity. In Eretz Yisrael it was the 
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practice to read the Torah, oil Sabbath mornings, in triennial cycles. 
Hence, the Torah used to be divided into about one hundred seventy- 
five weekly sections ( sidroth ). Today, the universal custom is to com¬ 
plete the public reading of the Torah each year and to divide the Five 
Books of Moses into fifty-four larger sections. 

Since, however, the ordinary year does not contain fifty-four Sab¬ 
baths, it was found necessary, in order to complete the annual cycle, 
to have two weekly sections combined and read together on some 
Sahbaths of the year. In leap years, consisting of thirteen months 
instead of twelve, there is of course no need to combine any of the 
sidroth. Festivals often coincide with Sabhaths, in which case not the 
sidrak (section) of the week is read, but one that has some bearing on 
the particular festival. 

The regular reading of the Torah on Monday and Thursday morn¬ 
ings, and on Sabbath afternoons, is divided into three parts, and the 
honor to ascend the bimah (platform) for the Torah reading is extended 
to three worshipers. The Sabbath reading is divided into seven part.' 
called aliyyoth (ascents). Sometimes, more than seven such honors 
are distributed, each being called hosafak (addition). The Torah read¬ 
ing on Koto Kippur morning consists of six parts, and three parts in 
the afternoon reading. On major festivals, five men are called up 
to the Torah: on Hoi ha-Mo'ed, the intermediate davs of Pcsah and 
Sukkoth r as well as on Rosh Ifodesk, four men are given ah'yyoth; on 
Ifanukkah and Purim t as well as on Tish'ah b\4i/ morning and after¬ 
noon, three men are called up. 


SHEMA READING y&tf flS'np 
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The first sentence of the Shema, consisting of six Hebrew words, has 
been the keynote of Judaism throughout the ages. It contains two 
statements, proclaiming the Oneness of God and the loyalty of Israel. 
Its correct English rendering is: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, 
the Lord is One." The last letters of the first word 17HP (hear) and 
the last word iriK (One), if combined, form the word 117 (witness); 
that is to say: he who recites the Shema bears witness that God is One, 
the God of all humanity. For this reason, the letters 37 and 1 are writ¬ 
ten large in the unvocalized text of the Torah. 

The Shema reading, composed of three biblical sections, is the old¬ 
est and most essential part of the liturgy. The first paragraph, taken 
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from Deuteronomy 6:4-9, demands that we love and serve God with 
our whole being. Love goes deeper than fear: love serves unselfishly. 
The numerical value of “inx (One) corresponds to n3ilK (Love) = 13. 

The second paragraph, taken from Deuteronomy 11:13-21, demands 
that we give living expression to our love of God by the careful observ¬ 
ance of his precepts which are designed to assure our happiness. 
The third paragraph, taken from Numbers 15:37-41, speaks of the 
fringes (tsitsith) as intended to remind us constantly of our duties 
towards God; it contains a warning against following the evil impulses 
of the heart. 

In the morning service ( Skaharitk) the Skema is preceded by two 
benedictions and followed by one; in the evening service (Ma'ariv) it 
is preceded by two benedictions and followed by two. These seven 
blessings are in keeping with the biblical expression: “Seven times a 
day I praise thee" (Psalm 119:164; Berakhoth lib). In the morning 
service, the first benediction H1K 1X1’) praises God for the natural 
light of the sun; the second benediction (7131 TQHK) is one of the 
most beautiful prayers in the liturgies of the world, entreating the 
Merciful Father to enlighten our eyes and our minds to understand 
his teachings. The third benediction, ending with ?X1 before 

the Amidah, speaks of Clod as the Redeemer of Israel. 

Jewish tradition gives minute directions about the time and manner 
of the recitation of the Skema. It must be read with the utmost ex¬ 
actness; a slight pause must be made between words separated by 
repeated letters, such as "|339 933, which are liable to be jumbled 
together; the last word of the first verse OflX) must be read with 
greater emphasis and mental concentration. Inscribed in the mezxaah 
on the doorpost of every habitable room, and forming one of the texts 
encased in the tefillin, the Shema is the first spiritual lesson a Jewish 
child is taught, and the last words uttered by or spoken in the hear¬ 
ing of the dying. 

Rabbi David Abudarham of fourteenth-century Spain, whose com¬ 
mentary on the Hebrew prayers provides a vast store of explanations 
culled from a variety of sources, dwells on the word VDIT, interpre¬ 
ting it as an acrostic of "pi'S Dno 1KP (lift up your eyes to heaven); 
when? rP3*iy nniB ri’nnt? (morning, afternoon and evening); to 
whom? P’9y (to the Almighty Most High King); for the 

acceptance of D’Q^ DID?a 9iy (the yoke of the divine majesty). As 
indicated above, the Mishnah refers to the recitation of the Shema as 
D’fit? nio9a 9iy fl93j? (accepting the yoke of the divine majesty). 
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NIGHT PRAYER ntSOH *>¥ VW HN’Ip 

A special prayer, along with the first paragraph of the Shcma, is 
quoted in the Talmud (Berakhoth 60b) to be recited before going to 
bed at night. It is a petition for peace and protection during the night. 
“Grant that I lie down in peace and that I rise up in peace. Let not 
my thoughts upset me—nor evil dreams, nor sinful fancies.. 

The name Keriatk Shcma al ha-Miltah is attributable to the section 
of the Shema, which is the chief element of the night prayer. Some 
psalms and excerpts from the Ma‘anv service arc included. The Adon 
Olam hymn marks the end of the night prayer. 

A special, abbreviated night prayer for children reads as follows: 

Blessed art thou, Lord our God, King of the universe, who closest 
my eyes in sleep. May it be thy will, Lord my God and God of my 
fathers, to grant that I lie down in peace and that I rise again to life. 
Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One. Blessed be the 
name of his glorious majesty forever and ever. 

You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your might. And these words which I command 
you today shall he in your heart. You shall teach them diligently to 
your children, a id you shall speak of them when you are sitting at 
home and when you go on a journey, when you lie down and when 
you rise up. You shall bind them for a sign on your hand, and they 
shall be for frontlets between your eyes. You shall inscribe them on 

the doorposts of your house and on your gates. 

Blessed be the Lord by day; blessed be the Lord by night; hlessed 
be the Lord when we lie down; blessed be the Lord when we rise up. 

The Guardian of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps. Into thy hand 
I commit my spirit, O Lord. For thy salvation I hope, 0 Lord. 


KERT'AH nnp 

Upon hearing of the death of his son Ahsalom, king David arose and 
rent his garments (II Samuel 13:31). Hence, the rite of rending the 
garments of a mourner is performed while standing. The rent of the 
garment, made lengthwise and not crosswise, must be made near the 
front of the neck but not at the seam. For parents, all that the mourn¬ 
er is wearing is rent opposite the heart, with the exception of the under- 
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shirt and the upper garment. For other close relatives, only a small 
rent (the si ze of a hand breadth) is made in the external garment alone. 
If informed of their death after thirty days, a person is not obligated 
to rend his garments. For parents, however, the duty of rending the 
garments applies at all times. In shiv'ah, putting on a different gar¬ 
ment on a weekday requires rending. 


JEWISH NATIONAL FUND HP 
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The Jewish National Fund, widely known in Hebrew as Keren Kayye - 
moth VYisrael (Israel's Permanent Fund), was founded at the fifth 
Zionist Congress (1901) according to the principles worked out by 
Hermann Schapira (1850-1915), professor of mathematics at Heidel¬ 
berg. His recommendation, made at the first Zionist Congress, that 
the Jewish National Fund should be based on the biblical principle of 
leasing the land and not selling it to individuals, was adopted on the 
proposal of Theodore Herzl in 1901. Until 1920 the Jewish National 
Fund was the only Zionist colonising fund. 

Following the Balfour Declaration (1917), the Keren Hayesod 
(Foundation Fund) was established as the financial arm of the Zionist 
Organization; it was designed to attract not only Zionists to the res¬ 
toration of Kretz Yisrael, but the entire Jewish people. Since the es¬ 
tablishment of the Keren Hayesod in 1920, the Jewish National Fund 
has devoted itself mainly to the purchase and preparation of land for 
purposes of settlement. At the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the Jewish National Fund owned 235,523 acres. In 1949-50, the Is¬ 
raeli government transferred to it 606,097 acres of abandoned soil. 

In a message delivered by Weizmann in 1951, the first president of 
Israel declared: “To bring water to the thirsty earth, shade to the 
sun-parched sands, the laughter of children to a countryside where 
only jackals howl; to unearth the good soil under the rocks, to push 
hack the desert, and remove the last swamps—these are among the 
tasks of the Jewish National Fund in its second fifty years.” 

In 1962, the Israeli public was called upon to contribute nine million 
Israeli pounds ($3,000,000) to that year’s special drive of the joint 
Keren Kayyemeth—Keren Hayesod campaign. In conjunction with 
this appeal, The Jerusalem Post stated: “It is likely that if modern 
Israel were a wealthy, self-sustaining country, it would still make 
sense to devise projects in which the Jews of the Diaspora could be 
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partners, with money if not with their persons... An important part 
of the Keren Kayyemeth’s work is its educational activity in con- 
nection with its fund-raising in schools here and abroad and in organ¬ 
izations. . . If further study should indicate that we really cannot 
afford the loss in water reserves caused by afforestation everywhere, 
perhaps the Keren Kayyemeth should switch its focus away from 
agriculture to education and take to financing school scholarships, a 
project of at least the same immediate appeal as planting trees. More¬ 
over, the critical need for Jewish education abroad might also provide 
a new challenge.. . Today the nation’s spiritual and cultural soil is 
badly in need of redemption. Undertaking such a task might also 


prove to be the redemption of the Keren Kayyemeth.” 

By 1948, when the State of Israel was proclaimed, we are told, the 
Jewish National Fund had planted five million trees. In the first ten 
years of Israel’s existence as an independent state twenty-six million 
additional trees were planted; and hundreds of thousands of acres of 
arid land in the hill areas and the Negev desert were reclaimed. A total 
of forty million trees had been planted prior to the new project of 
planting a Freedom Forest in Jerusalem, under the auspices of the 
Jewish National Fund, numbering two million trees. The entire forest 
will be linked by a system of small parks, recreation areas, play¬ 
grounds, roads and tree-lined walks. 

Between 1948 and 1969, five hundred thirty-two new settlements 
were set up by the JXF, twice the number that had exsisted when 
the State of Israel was established. The JNF has emerged as an im¬ 
portant factor on the labor market. The number of workdays pro¬ 
vided in reclamation and afforestation programs has risen to five 
hundred thousand annually. 

Large expanses in Israel are waiting to be reclaimed. The rock- 
strewn hills of Judea, Samaria and Galilee, the empty wastes of the 
Negev, the barren sand dunes along the coast, comprise a vast area 
of unproductive land whieh must be settled. Relentless war must be 
waged against erosion of Israel’s soil. The JNF plants rows of trees 
to serve as windbreaks, preventing sandstorms from creating 
dustbowls. The land won by reclamation, such as swamp drainage, 
constitutes 10% of Israel’s total agricultural surface. The Hula Valley 
has become one of the most productive agricultural regions in 
Israel, when 60,000 dunams of excellent cropland had been gained 
through reclamation. The idea of national ownership prevents land 
speculation. 
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M asking the Jewish New Year with which Jewish chronology begina, 
[tosh Ilashanah occurs on the first day of the seventh month ( Tishri), 
r ho holy month of the year just as the seventh day in the week is a 
holy day. The sabbatical year and the year of jubilee were likewise 
designed to beu;in on the seventh month, corresponding to September 
or October, when the annual agricultural cycle began in Eretz Yisrael. 

Since early times Hash Ilashanah has been regarded as a day of re¬ 
flection and repentance, essential^ concerned with the individual and 
hi* ideal w.iv on earth. I'nlike the other historical-national festivals, 
beginning in the spring with Rcsah and closing with Sukkoth in the 
fall, Rush Ilashanah and Yom Kip-pur are characterized by special so- 
Irmnily and referred to as Vamim Kara’im (Days of Awe) when all man¬ 
kind stands before the divine throne for judgment. 

Rosh Hash an ah traditionally marks the creation of the world. Me¬ 
dieval writers noted that the letters of the word n’PKTS, with which 
tin; honk of (Jenesis begins the account of creation, could be rearranged 
to read ’HPna 'K (the first day of the month Tishri), when the Jew¬ 
ish New Year b eelebratrd. The Talmud emphasizes the importance 
of AWi Hash a auh not only as the birthday of the world, but also as 
the festival commemorating some uf the most dramatic events in 
Israel’s history. Wc are told that (lod remembered Sarah on the first 
day of Rush Ilashanah; Isaac was bom on Rash Ilashanah; Hannah 
was remembered on Rosh Ilashanah, and her son Samuel was the an¬ 
swer to her pras’nrs at the sanetuary of Shilo. 

Rush Ilashanah is designated by four names, two biblical and two 
liturgical. In Leviticus 23:24, it is identified as a day of Sabbath ob¬ 
servance (JIMP) and of shofar blasts as a reminder <nynn jnai); 
and in Numbers 20:1, as a day of sounding the shofar Cl Jinn Dl’). 
Lituniically, Rosh Ilashanah is called Yom ha-Din (Day of Judgment) 
and Yomha-Zikkaron (Day of Remembrance), when all mankind passes 
before the divine throne to give strict account of deeds committed 
during the year and to receive the promise of mercy by virtue of the 
ancestral kind deeds OVOK ni3t) which are being remembered. 

In the Bible, the name Rosh Hashanah is found only once (Ezekiel 
40:1); there it is not clear whether the reference is to the festival cel¬ 
ebrated on the first day of the month Tishri, One of the Mishn&h 
tractates is named Rosh Hashanah, It discusses, among other sub- 
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jects, the regulations concerning the shofar and the special arrange¬ 
ment of the worship service for this festival. 

The characteristic features of the liturgy for Rosh Hashanah are the 
three sections introduced into the Musaf service, known respectively 
by the titles Malkhuyyolh, Zikhronotk, Shofaroth. Each is made up of 
verses concerning God’s kingship, providence and revelation, respec¬ 
tively. Each contains three quotations from the Torah, three from 
the Psalms, three from the Prophets, and concludes with another from 
the Torah. From the Mishnah (Rosh Hashanah 4:5-0) it is evident, 
that the custom of sounding the shofar at the conclusion of each sec¬ 
tion dates from ancient times. 

The most prominent feature in the observance of Rosh Hashanah 
is the sounding of the shofar. It consists of three distinctive notes ( (v - 
kiah, shevarim, teruah) , looked upon since ancient times as a call to 
repentance. Serving as a reminder of the shofar blasts at Mount Si¬ 
nai, they have been interpreted to call: “You who are asleep, wake 
up! Search your deeds and repent. Look into your souls, you who in¬ 
dulge all year in trifles. Amend your ways; let each one of you give 
up his evil course and purpose” (Maimonides). On Rosh Hashanah, 
the beginning of the Ten Days of Repentance, the shofar warns the 
people and stirs them to moral rehabilitation. In a similar fashion, 
AmoB the prophet describes the shofar as a means of arousing the 
conscience of the people, summoning them to self-judgment and self- 
improvement. The shofar on Rosh Hashanah begins with short, plain¬ 
tive sounds and finishes on an encouraging, triumphant note. 

The shofar is made from the horn of any clean animal, except from 
the horn of an ox or a cow, which might recall the incident of the 
golden calf in the wilderness, where the people of Israel showed their 
unworthy weakness and faithlessness. The shofar varies widely in 
size and in form. The average shofar is from ten to twelve inches. The 
Sephardic Jews favor the shofar with the spiral curve. 

Another feature in the observance of Rosh Hashanah is the custom 
of symbolically casting the sins into a running stream (*] , 9tPn). Al¬ 
though the name Tashlikh (thou wilt cast) is derived from Micah 7:19, 
the custom presumably dates from the fourteenth century and is men¬ 
tioned for the first time in Sefer Maharil by Rabbi Jacob Moelln 
(1355-1427), the leading Jewish authority of his generation. Some, 
however, have found allusions to the custom of Tashlikh in midrashic 
legend and in the Zohar. In the afternoon of the first day, or on the 
second day if the first day of Rosh Hashanah coincides with the Sab- 
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bath, processions are formed to the banks of a river where some verses 
from Micah (7:18-20) and Psalms 33 and 130 are recited. It is all 
based on the figurative expression: “Thou wilt cast all our sins into 
the depths of the sea,” meaning that God will readily pardon the 
sins of sincere repen tants. The Ta&klikk prayers are recited near a 
stream where there are fish, symbolizing human beings who are caught 
in nets of sin and punishment. 

The custom of casting bread crumbs upon the water as food for the 
fish is connected with the symbolic emptying of the pockets and cast¬ 
ing the sins into the depths. In the words of the Zohar: “Whatever 
falls into the deep is lost forever.” By sending the sins away on the 
flowing stream, the worshiper figuratively expresses his desire that 
sins may not distort his personality. The symbolic custom of Tash- 
lilch stresses the hope that we may be forgiven, and the yearning to 
be cleared of sin. 

The season why HaUel is omitted on both Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur is explained in the Talmud on the ground that the Days of 
Awe ( Yamtm Nora'im) are not intended for jubilation. 

Petitions for a sweet year are symbolized by the use of honey and 
the avoidance of sour or pickled foods on Rosh Hashanah. Very pop¬ 
ular is the custom of sending New Year greeting cards containing the 
words 13nan H31B ilJ V? (may you be inscribed for a good year). 
This is in keeping with the tradition that on Rosh Hashanah the des¬ 
tiny of human beings is inscribed in heaven for the ensuing year: “How 
many shall pass away and how many shall be brought into existence ... 
who shall come to a timely end, and who to an untimely end ... who 
shall become poor and who shall become rich; who shall be lowered 
and who shall be raised.” 

The book of life <D”n *1B0), in which the upright are inscribed and 
from which the ungodly are blotted out, is mentioned in Psalm 69:20. 
The Mishnah (Avoth 2:1) tells us that the deeds of every human be¬ 
ing are recorded in a book. Rabbi Yehudah he-Hasid of the twelfth 
century points out that God is in no need of a book of records and 
that the "book of life” is a figurative expression, since “the Torah 
speaks the language of man” ( Sefer tfasidim, 33). 

According to a talmudic statement, on Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur Jews should not appear depressed or in somber clothes, as do 
suppliants before a human judge, but in a joyous mood and dressed 
in festive, white garments, symbolizing cheerful confidence (Yeru- 
shalmi, Rosh Hashanah 1:3). Hence the emphasis is on white. 
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Calendar: First Day of Rosh Hashanah 


1975 

5736 

Saturday 

September 6 

1976 

5737 

Saturday 

September 25 

1977 

5738 

Tuesday 

September 13 

1978 

5739 

Monday 

October 2 

1979 

5740 

Saturday 

September 22 

1980 

5741 

Thursday 

September 11 

1981 

5742 

Tuesday 

September 29 

1982 

5743 

Saturday 

September 18 

1983 

5744 

Thursday 

September 8 

1994 

5745 

Thu rsday 

September 27 

1985 

5746 

Monday 

September 16 

1986 

5747 

Saturday 

Octoher 4 

1987 

5748 

Thursday 

September 24 

1988 

5749 

Monday 

September 12 

1989 

5750 

Saturday 

September 30 

1990 

5751 

Thursday 

September 20 

1991 

5752 

Monday 

September 9 

1992 

5753 

Monday 

September 28 

1993 

5754 

Thursday 

September 16 

1994 

5755 

Tuesday 

September 6 

1995 

5756 

Monday 

September 25 

1996 

5757 

Saturday 

September 14 

1997 

5758 

Thursday 

Octoher 2 

1998 

5759 

Monday 

September 21 

1999 

5760 

Saturday 

September 11 

2000 

5761 

Saturday 

September 30 

2001 

5762 

Tuesday 

September 18 

2002 

5763 

Saturday 

September 7 

2003 

5764 

Saturday 

September 27 

2004 

5765 

Thursday 

September 16 

2005 

5766 

Tuesday 

October 4 

2006 

5767 

Saturday 

September 23 

2007 

5768 

Thursday 

September 13 

2008 

5769 

Tuesday 

September 30 

2009 

5770 

Saturday 

September 19 

2010 

5771 

Thursday 

September 9 
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In ancient Israel, the day after the crescent of the new moon was 
first sighted in the sky was celebrated as a festival with special offer¬ 
ings in the sanctuary and the suspension of everyday occupations 
(I Samuel 20:18-34; II Kings 4:23). The prescribed offerings on the 
new moon festivals are enumerated in Numbers 28:11-15. The prcK 
phots regularly mention the newmoon festival anil theSabbath jointly, 
naming the new moon festival in the first place. From Amos 8:5 it is 
proved that trading was prohibited on hoth alike (“When will the 
new moon be over, that we may sell again? And the Sabbath, that 
we may offer com for sale?’’). In Isaiah 1:13-14, the new moon fes¬ 
tivals stand at the head of the list of the seasonal holy days, including 
the Sabbath. 

The new moon marked the beginning of t.he month, and the day 
nf the new moon (Rosh Hodesh), being the commencement of a natu¬ 
ral division of time, was observed as a holyday, offering favorable 
npportunity for religious instruction. The new moon of the seventh 
month was observed as a Sabbath in addition to the usual worship on 
the day of the new moon, and was designated as JVQtP (Leviticus 
23:23). This celebration assumed the character of a new year's fes¬ 
tival (Rosh Haskanah). 

The advent of the new moon was calculated at an early period. 
Men watched for it on the evening when it was expected to he seen, 
in order to note its appearance. When the evidence of its appearance 
w sis deemed sufficient, the Sanhedrin pronounced the word mekuddash 
(sanctified), and the day became the first of the new month, leaving 
twenty-nine days for the preceding month. The proclamation of the 
new month was signaled from mountain top to mountain top through¬ 
out Eretz Yisrael by lighting flares. When the Samaritans attempted 
to thwart this plan by lighting a beacon fire prematurely, the signals 
were discontinued and the announcement of the new moon was made 
hv messengers. 

In the middle of the fourth century, Hillel II published scientific 
rules for the computation of the calendar, making it possible to de¬ 
termine the Jewish calendar without actual observation of the lunar 
phases. According to this system, the months alternate between 
thirty and twenty-nine days. When the preceding month has thirty 
days, its last day is celebrated as the first day of Rosh tfodesh, while 
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the second day of Rosh Ijodesh marks the first day of the new month. 
The blessing of the new month (jbirlcafh ha-hodesh), recited on the pre¬ 
ceding Sabbath after the Torah reading, is reminiscent of the Temple 
period when the arrival of the new month was solemnly announced 
by the Sanhedrin after a thorough examination of the witnesses who 
had noticed the appearance of the new moon. The Sabbath preceding 
the new month is therefore called ]’3*130 flStf because of the birkath 
ha-hodesh and the prayers recited in connection with the announce¬ 
ment of Rosh tfodesh. 

In addition to Halid and Ya'aleh v’Yuvo, the morning liturgy in- 
eludes MusaJ for Rosh Ifodesh, in which is inserted a prayer based on 
the tradition that the Rosh Hodesh offerings atoned for the sins com¬ 
mitted during the previous month. The concluding passage of this 
(□’[PIT! ''tPXD prayer contains twelve pleas for comfort and forgive¬ 
ness, corresponding to the twelve months of the year. The thirteenth 
plea (ytPD 11*133? 1) is added during the leap year, which consists of 
thirteen months. The day preceding Rosh Hodesh has been, since the 
sixteenth century, identified as 1'om Kippiir Katan (Minor Day of 
Atonement), devoted to repentance and penitential prayers (sellhot!) i 
recited after the Minhah service by Hasidim, who observe the custom 
of fasting on that day. This custom is said to have been inaugurated 
in circles close to Rabbi Isaac Luna, the famous Kabbalist of Safed. 


ABBREVIATIONS fiUn 

mm m m 

Initial letters of words (rashi fevoth), used in place of words for bre¬ 
vity, are to be found on the Maccabean coins as well as in tlie tannaitie 
literature* The Mishnah (Shabbath 12:o) refers to this system of con¬ 
traction or omission as notarikon t a Greek term originally denoting 
shorthand signs. On the Maccabean coins there is no sign to denote 
abbreviation; this may l>e attributable to lack of space. Thus, the 
Maccabean abbreviations arc: *TtP It? HEP for second, third, fourth year 
a rw J nw □ mt?) and m for omrpn, v* for 

Abbreviations and contractions of words in medieval manuscripts 
are marked by various signs, as when the copyist places on the tops 
of the letters as manv dots as there are words abbreviated; when he 

m ’ 

contracts a word he places a dot on the top of the last letter. In mod¬ 
ern times, the single and the double slanting lines are employed. The 
single line is used at the end of an abbreviated single word 
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the double line is used between the last two letters of an abbreviation: 
r'3-pix ]HD; po or JH3? pO. 

When speaking of a deceased person, the phrases denoting “may he 
(she) rest in peace" and “may his (her) memory be a blessing” are gen¬ 
erally abbreviated in the Hebrew writing: ?'1-1J1*13T (.111*131) ,13*13?; 
n'y=Dl?lffn V?y (D1?IPn fl^y). On matzevoth, grave marks, the words 
JODI HO or 13pl HD (here lies buried) are abbreviated 1*0; the in¬ 
scription ,Y3X]n~Q”nn imo mnx (ran woi xnn (may his soul 
Ho wrapped up among the living). This expression is borrowed from the 
Bible. The abbreviation y*3?PlJl = a?iy K113 ?K? n3D D?PH DJI is 
seen at the end of some rabbinic works, thanking God for his aid. 
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The titles Rabban (our master), Rabbi (my master), Rav (master) 
came into use during the first century. The title Rabban was applied 
to three presidents of the Sanhedrin (Rabban Gamaliel, Rabban Sim¬ 
eon ben Gamaliel, Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai). Beginning with the 
disciples of Rubban Yohanan ben Zakkai downward, the title Rabbi 
came into vogue to distinguish the teachers of Torah who received 
their ordination (semikhah) in Eretz Yisrael. Authoritative teachers 
in Babylonia were addressed as Rav. Hence, all the Tannaim who are 
mentioned in the Mishnah and the Tosefta bear the title Rabbi; so also, 
the tulnuidic sages of a later period, the Amaraim of Eretz Yisrael. The 
Babylonian Amoraim, however, are referred to as Rav. Since no dis¬ 
tinguishing titles of honor were common in the more ancient genera¬ 
tions of prophets and sages, the order is as follows: Rabbi is greater 
than Rav; Rabban is greater than Rabbi; the simple name (Isaiah, 
Zechariah, Hillel, Shammai) is greater than Rabban. 

In post-talmudic times, the title Rabbi was awarded to anyone qual¬ 
ified to decide questions of Jewish law. The office of Rabbi, however, 
was not salaried before the fifteenth century. The rabbis, whose 
function was to teach the members of the community, invariably had 
their private occupations. They were indirectly aided by the prefer¬ 
ence offered them in their trades and business enterprises. They also 
had the privilege of exemption from taxes. The honor paid to the 
rabbis exceeded even that due to parents. They lectured before the 
Talmud students at the yeshivah and spoke in public on rare occa¬ 
sions, as when they informed the people of certain laws and customs. 
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During the latter part of the eighteenth century, a great, change 
was inaugurated among the Jews of Germany through the influence 
of Moses Mendelssohn. Congregations began to expect their salaried 
rabbis to be more than devotees of talmudic studies. The necessity of 
preaching and defending the Jewish concepts compelled aspiring rab¬ 
bis to receive a thorough secular training, even at the expense of much 
talmudic learning. Seminaries for the training of rabbis sprang up in 
rapid succession, each of which ordained its graduates in the manner 
that degrees are conferred on graduates of other institution of learning. 

In America today, there are various rabbinical schools that confer 
the title Rabbi on the graduates. Traditionally, the authority to act 
as rabbi may be conferred by another rabbi, on the principle that 
“everyone ordained may ordain.” To be recognized as rabbi, a tal¬ 
mudic student is customarily ordained by receiving semikhah from 
another rabbi who was ordained in a similar fashion. Some rabbis, l>v 
virtue of their special distinction in Jewish learning, are accepted as 
superior authorities on questions of Jewish living. Otherwise, the rab¬ 
bi and the layman have equal status in Judaism. 

The new type of rabbi, produced by modern life with its problems 
and complexities, is admittedly not so well versed in talmudic lore. lie 
is regarded, however, as more efficient and useful in a larger field of 
activities, such as the visitation of the sick and the bereaved. He 
offers consolation and sympathy to persons in distress, promotes Jew¬ 
ish education on various levels, and participates in philanthropise 
enterprises of the Jewish community. Though there is no sharp dis¬ 
tinction in religious status hetween the rabbi and the layman, it has 
been observed that he who accepts a rabbinic position must fulfill 
the biblical command: “You shall not be afraid of any man” (Deu¬ 
teronomy 1:17). 

We are told that rare indeed is the rabbi of a congregation win: 
is also a scholar. If he is, he will discover that he has to “steal” the 
time for study. And many rabbis with scholarly pretensions are to he 
found on the faculties of the rabbinical seminaries and the universities. 
Thus the rabbinate often attracts men with little interest in Jewish 
learning. One hears rabbinical students complain: “I want to become 
a rabbi in order to help people. Why should I waste my time on Ara¬ 
maic grammar?” And not just Aramaic—the complaint too often ex¬ 
tends to students in Bible and Talmud. Here we have a vicious circle. 
Congregations expect their rabbis to have finished being scholars. Men 
with no scholarly interests are attracted to the rabbinate. The con- 
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grcgations get the men they have sought. In the process, the rabbin¬ 
ate gradually cease? to be a learned profession. . . Tn the final analysis, 
whatever other functions the rabbi might choose to undertake, it is 
his role as scholar which is the justification of his profession. 

It has been pointed out that the service assigned to the modem 
rabbi is to teach Judaism, and that the teaching must he of a positive 
nature: the Jewish Bible, the sacred language, Jewish tradition, Jew¬ 
ish law and custom, Jewish faith, and Jewish history. Polemics should 
eni irelv be avoided. It is the positive statement which wins the hearts 
of men in the end. 


holy spirit 2H.pn nn 

Tin-; expression PTlpH nv\ widely used in talmudic-midrashic litera¬ 
ture, means the prophetic inspiration. With the passing of the last three 
pruphets (Ilaggai, Zechariah, Malachi) the holy spirit departed from 
Israel, aeronlingtoatnnnaitir. statement (Tosefta, Sotah 13:2;Sanhed- 
rin 11a). Subsequent revelations were given by a bath knl, a mysterious, 
heavenly voice. The piirase 9Ip fl3 (resonance, echo) is used in tal- 
m u die-mid rash ie literature in the sense of an articulate sound proceed¬ 
ing from an invisible source or from the skv as in Daniel 4:28. 

Psalm 51:13 reads: “Cast me not out from thy presence, and take 
not thy holy spirit from me." Clearly, the reference here is to the 
holy spirit which enables us to live and prompts us to excel. The 
books of the Bible were canonized in accordance with the standard of 
the divine inspiration (ruak ha-kodesh) they displayed. 


ruth nn 

The hook of Ruth is reeited in the synagogue on Shavuoth (Pente¬ 
cost), the harvest festival commemorating the giving of the Torah on 
Mount Sinai, because the scene of its story is the harvest field and, 
too, its leading character embraces Judaism. 

Ruth's impassioned declaration of her true-hearted affection for 
Naomi is one of the most beautiful passages in the book: “Entreat 
me not to leave you and to turn back from following you; wherever 
you go. I will go; wherever you stay, 1 will stay; your people shall be 
my people. :md your God shall be mv God; wherever you die, I will 
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die, and there will I be buried. May the Lord punish me time and 
again if anything but death parts me from you!” 

The book of Ruth takes its name from Ruth who clung to her 
mother-in-law Naomi with all the unselfishness of true-hearted affec¬ 
tion. The narrative is one of idyllic beauty. It is the most charming 
short story in the Bible, and presents a pleasing picture of life in Is¬ 
rael during the period of the judges. 

About two-thirds of the narrative is in dialogue. In the Hebrew 
Bible the book of Ruth is placed among the five Megillolh or scrolls 
(Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther), which are 
recited in the synagogue on Pwah, Shavuoth, Tish‘ah fr’.-ic, Sukkolh, 
and Purim, respectively. 

The contents of the hook of Ruth are well known. Naomi is an ex¬ 
ample of faithfulness and loyalty, self-sacrifice and moral integrity. 
Widowed and bereft of her two sons, Naomi returned to Bethlehem 
from Moab, where they had lived during a famine in Judea. Anxious 
to provide for Ruth and to see her married, she successfully arranged 
the marriage of Ruth to Boaz. 

Primarily concerned to trace the ancestry of David, the book of 
Ruth appears to show that the principle of divine reward for good 
deeds is not confined to one people but is valid for all nationalities. 
The principal characters of the story are amiable, courteous, unas¬ 
suming. They all show how a religious spirit may pervade the conduct 
of daily life. 

It has been pointed out that simplicity characterizes alike the nob¬ 
lest and the loveliest poems. There are no better examples of this 
than Ruth and Esther. There is not a phrase, an image, an accident, 
too much or too little in either; not a false note of atmosphere or feel¬ 
ing. It was Jews who wrote the magnificent poems called the Psalms, 
the Song of Solomon, and the books of Job and Ruth. No heritage o' 
modern man is richer and none has made a more brilliant mark upon 
human thought. Excerpt: 

“Whose girl is this?” Boaz asked the foreman of the harvesters. 
The foreman replied: "It is the Moabite girl who came back with 
Naomi. She asked to be allowed to glean among the sheaves after the 
harvesters, and she has been working ever since morning, without 
resting even for a moment.” 

Then Boaz said to Ruth: “Now listen, my daughter, do not go to 
glean in another field; do not leave this one, but stay close to my maid¬ 
servants. Keep your eyes on the field they are reaping and follow 
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them. Whenever you are thirsty, go to the water jars and drink. 
\ have been well informed of all that you have done for your mother- 
in-law since the death of your husband, of how you left your father 
and mother and the land of your birth and came to a people who were 
.strange to you..She answered; "Thank you, my lord, for speak¬ 
ing kindly to me, even though I am not one of your servants.” 

At mealtime Boaz said to her: “Come here and eat some of our 
food; dip your slice of bread in the vinegar.” So she sat heside the 
harvesters, and be handed her roasted grains. . . Boaz married Ruth, 
and she bore him a son. Then the women said to Naomi: "Blessed 
be the Lord who has not left you this day without a kinsman. May 
(he boy’s name be renowned in Israel! He will renew your life and 
nourish your old age, for he is the child of your daughter-in-law, who 
loves you ami is better than seven sons to you.” 


MKUCY 
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Aocohdinc to a talmudic statement, anyone who shows no mercy 
to his fellow man can expect none from God (Shabbath 151b). Through¬ 
out tlie Hebrew Bible, divine mercy includes compassion, lovingkind- 
ness, forbearance, grace, patience, and providential deliverance. Psalm 
2‘.\ portrays (Sod's loving care under the figure of a shepherd’s soli¬ 
citude for his sheep ("Only goodness and kindness follow me all the 
days of my life”). The kindness and generosity of God are praised in 
Psalm 145: "The Lord lifts lip all who are falling, and raises up all 
who are bowed down. . . The Lord is near to all who call upon him; 
lie hears their cry and saves them.” 

The divine justice is inevitably linked with the divine mercy. Ac¬ 
cording to the Midrash, God said: "Sin will abound if I create the 
world by mercy alone; hut how can the world endure, if I create it by 
justice alone? I will therefore create it hy both.” The qualities of jus¬ 
tice and mercy (D’HinJl niB ,pfl IHB) are frequently spoken of as the 


two primary standards of God’s dealing with men. Since man depends 
on the mercy of God, he is expected to extend mercy to his fellow men. 
“You have been told, 0 man, what is good, and what the Lord requires 
ol you: Only to do the right, to love goodness, and to walk humhly 
with your God” (Micah 6:8). 

God is named Qinil JUfl (gracious and full of compassion) as well 
as D'fimn ax (Merciful Father) or pma (the Merciful One). These 
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concepts arc the foundation of the ethical teachings of Judaism. We 
are told that Jews should he distinguished for their compassionate 
disposition; anyone who is merciful is presumed to be a descendant 
of Abraham. To praise God means to hecome merciful like him (Ye- 
vamoth 79a; Betzah 32b; Shabbath 133 b). 


EXILARCH; NAGID 
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The Aramaic title Resh Galutha is rendered in Hebrew by n?Un PK“1 
(head of the exile). It was held by the head of the Jewish community 
in Babylonia, w r ho was referred to as the Prince of the Captivity or 
Exilarch. The institution of the hereditary exilarchate is historically 
traceable to the second centuiy. The exilarch, who was believed to 
be a direct descendant of the royal house of David, lived in royal state 
and was responsible for the internal government of the Jewish com¬ 
munity. He acted as chief tax-collector among his own people, who en¬ 
joyed a considerable measure of autonomous life until the fifth centuiy. 
In addition to collecting the taxes, he appointed the judges, himself 
acting as final court of appeal. Some exilarchs, during the gconic per¬ 
iod, controlled the selection of the Geonim, or heads of the Babylonian 
talmudic academies. 

Until the eleventh century, the exilarchate was looked upon with 


pride as the last vestige of Davidic glory, serving as a bond of union 
among all Jew's. Nominally, the office continued until the thirteenth 
century and was imitated in Egypt and elsewhere under the title of 
Nagid (prince, leader). Also Yemen, Syria and Eretz Yisrael had 
Nagida, who were responsible for law and order in the Jewish com¬ 
munity, and also for the observance of the restrictions imposed by the 
Islamic state, such as the wearing of discriminatory badges and the 
prohibition of the erection of new houses of worship. They were ex¬ 
pected to be pious and learned and men of absolute integrity, David 
Maimonides took office in 1237 at the tender age of sixteen. He was 

the grandson of Moses Maimonides. 

The installation of an exilarch was described by Nathan ha-Bav- 
li, who lived in Babylonia during the tenth century. His famous de¬ 
scriptions of the Babylonian academies are considered as those of 
an eye-witness. Following are a few excerpts: “When the community 
agreed to appoint an exilarch, the two heads of the academies with 
their pupils, and the heads of the community, assembled in the house 
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of a prominent man... On Thursday they assembled in the syna¬ 
gogue, blessed the exilarch, and placed their hands on him... When 
the people heard the proclamation, every member of the community 
sent him a present ... the wealthy members sent him magnificent 
clothes and beautiful ornaments.. . The exilarch prepared a banquet 
on Thursday and on Friday.. . When he arose on Sabbath morning 
to go to the synagogue, many of the prominent men of the commu¬ 
nity met him to go with him to the synagogue. At the synagogue a 
wooden pulpit had been prepared for him on the previous day.. . The 
hazzan would begin the prayer barukh shc-amar (blessed be he who 
spoke), and the distinguished youths, with melodious and harmonious 
voices, would respond blessed be he after every sentence.. . When the 
Majtir read the last portion, a prominent man stood near him and 
translated it. This was a mark of distinction for that man...” 


HASH! '"EH 

# --- 

The groat commentator of the Talmud, Rabbi Shclomo Yitzhaki, or 
Rashi, who found leisure to write a commentary on the Bible, was 
horn in France in 1010, and after spending most of his life in the Rhine¬ 
land died in Troyes in 1105. Very little is known authent ically of his 
life, except that his chief occupation was the teaching of the Talmud. 
He sustained himself and his family as best he could by cultivating a 
vineyard. In addition to his encyclopedic knowledge of the taimudic- 
midrashic literature, he possessed a marvelous gift of clear and terse 
writing. 

IIis exposition of the first five books of the Bible, the Pentateuch, 
in particular, became in time the most popular and widely used, tfum- 
mash with Rashi has meant the average Jewish education everywhere 
throughout many generations. His commentary on the Torah, hom- 
ileticul in spirit, is based upon mid rash ic selections that are attached 
to the biblical text with great skill. Interspersed in his commentarv 
are explanations of dilhcult Hebrew words and phrases in French. 
Men referred to Rashi as Parshandalha (KDIlcnQ), the Commentator 
of the Torah par excellence. 

Thousands of French glosses, introduced by Rashi under the term 
of (fa'oz), are preserved in his commentaries on the Bible and the 
Talmud. Scholars like Blondheim and Darmsteter have engaged in 
scientific work on !a‘az in Rashi; it represents the earliest existing 
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specimens of Old French vocabulary. The intreprctatlon of the won! 
Ty?3 as a combination of the initials of *11 Oy (in the language 

of an alien people) is erroneous, ty? is derived from Psalm 114:1, 
where iy? Dy is used. 

Rashi’s commentary on the Torah was the first Hebrew book print¬ 
ed, when it was published in 1475 without the biblical text. Its first 
appearance with the text was in 1482. Because of its importance, 
Rashi’s commentary was made available in Latin translation by non- 
Jewish scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
whole commentary on the Torah was translated into German by 
Dukes in 1838. It is now available also in English. Rashi on the Bible 
(except the books of Proverbs, Job, and Daniel) is to be fuund in the 
edition known as Mikraoth Gedoloth. 

Rashi’s commentary on the Talmud is more original than that on 
the Bible. It greatly extended the knowledge of the Talmud, thereby 
increasing the number of talmudic schools which soon came to be of 
great importance. His two sons-in-law, Rabbi Judah ben Nathan and 
Rabbi Meir ben Samuel, and especially his grandsons (Samuel, Ju¬ 
dah, and Jacob), were the first of a succession of tosafists who became 
closely identified with his work and methods. The name of Rashi is 
inseparably connected with Jewish learning; his work lias exercised 
the widest influence upon scholars and laymen. He lias been described 
as one of the masterminds of rabbinical literature, on which he has 
left the imprint of his terseness and clarity. Ilis work is popular among 
all classes of Jews because it is intrinsically Jewish in spirit. 

Following are several quotations from Rashi's commentaries: Any¬ 
one w-ho brings up a good son is like an immorta 1 (Genesis 18:19). All 
the six hundred and thirteen milzvoih are implied in the Ten Com¬ 
mandments (Exodus 24:12). Teachers learn a great deal from the 
discussions of their students (Proverbs 13:23). When the heathen 
will abandon their idols, God will be One and his name One, since 
only his name will be invoked (Zechariah 14:9). Any plan furmulated 
in haste is foolish (Job 5:13). Students should carefully examine the 
underlying reasons and sources of principles taught by their teachers 
(Rava Metzia 33b). A student who has not learned to understand 
and solve apparent contradictions is but a basket full of books (K35t 
'riBD K?B—Megillah 28b). A basketful of books is a man full of learn¬ 
ing, hut without method. 
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Questions and answers (sheeloth u-leshuvoth) is the Hebrew desig¬ 
nation for the written decisions given by eminent rabbis to questions 
they received in writing. One of the chief activities of the Babylonian 
Geonim, heading the two academies of Sura and Pumbeditha, was 
that of answering questions addressed to them from distant and near 
Jewish settlements throughout the Diaspora. These responsa repre¬ 
sent a speeia! class of rabbinic literature, which is similar in content, 
though not in form, to the talmudic commentaries and codes. 

The much diversified questions touched upon the whole range of 
Jewish law and custom as well as upon the interpretation of talmudic 
passages. The answers, carefully cherished by the recipients who 
permitted transcripts to be made and transmitted from one seat of 
learning to another, were later on assembled by various men of learn¬ 
ing. The Jewish codes of law were subsequently based upon these 
responsa, composed by the Gconim in the course of five centuries. 

The method of exchanging questions and answers between Jewish 
scholars strengthened the feeling of unity among all Jews in various 
countries, and played an important part in Jewish survival through¬ 
out the Diaspora. The famous Hiddur of Ruv A in ram Gaon (ninth 
century) was rum posed as a result of a question directed to theGaon 
and head of the Sura academy. This liturgical compilation, containing 
lialakhic prescriptions for the whole year, was prepared at the request 
of a Spanish community seeking to find out the correct order of pray¬ 
ers to be recited daily. Ruv Am rum’s answer was copied by many 
communities, and became a standard guide in matters of liturgy. Jew¬ 
ish unity was achieved through Rav Am ram's Siddur for a period of 
a thousand years; until a century ago, practically all Jewish congre¬ 
gations followed the same liturgical arrangement. 

lhe responsa literature reflects the social and economic conditions 
of many generations in the Diaspora, and exhibits the ethical standards 
of the times and the customs practised by the questioners. Hence, 
the responsa have been used by scholars not only as a great source of 
Jewish law and tradition, but of historical information concerning the 
geonic period and the generations that came after it. Indeed, the re- 
sponsa literature of all periods is replete with incidental information 

on religious philosophy as well as interesting data of sociological and 
political interest. 
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SHEELTOTH 
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The eighth-century work, Sheeltoth by Rav Ahai, has the distinction 
of being the first known post-talmudic book of Jewish law (Halakhah), 
representing the beginning of an uninterrupted tradition of legal codi¬ 
fication. Ever since its publication in the middle of the eighth century 
it has been studied and quoted on frequent occasions. Serving not 
only as a source of Jewish law but also of illuminating textual varia¬ 
tions in problematic talmudic passages, the authority of the Sheeltoth 
d’Rav Ahai was continually invoked by the medieval talmudic teach¬ 
ers and authors, including Rashi and the Tosafists. 

The title Sheeltoth (questions) is here used in the sense of inquiries 
or discussions of legal subjects. The arrangement of the book is ac¬ 
cording to the w'eekly sidroth of the Torah. Peculiar to this lawcode 
are the frequent digressions into aggadic, or homiletical material. Un¬ 
like many other talmudic authorities, Rav Ahai used a style that was 
easily intelligible to laymen; his discussions of various precepts were 
writ ten with special reference to moral duties, such as love of truth, 
respect for parents, and kindliness to others. They are all based on 
the weekly readings from the Torah. 

The Halakhoth Gedoloth, which belongs to the oldest, literature of 
the geonic period, contains as many as one hundred and fifty passages 
excerpted from the Sheeltoth, which is mentioned by Rav Sherira Gaon 
and his son Rav Hai Gaon as well as the author of the medieval tal¬ 
mudic dictionary, Arukh, Rabbi Nathan ben Yehiel who lived in 
eleventh-century Rome. 


oath njnat? 

t : 

The term nyi32> (oath) is derived from the sacred number ySP (se¬ 
ven). By lifting a hand toward heaven, oaths were made in attesta¬ 
tion of the truth of a statement or of the binding character of a promise. 
From the narrative concerning Abraham’s solemn promise to Abime- 
lech we (.iarly see the connection between the symbolic number seven 
and the taking of an oath: “Swear to me by God that you will not 
deal falsely with me... Abraham said: I will swear... So he set 
apart seven lambs... Abimelech asked Abraham: What do these 
seven lambs mean...? He said: Take these seven lambs from me, to 
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he proof for me that I dug this well. Therefore, that place was callefl 
y 317 *1X3 (Beersheba), because both of them took an oath there" 
(Genesis 21:22-31). Thus, Beersheba means the well of the oalh or the. 
ivell of the seven. 

The third commandment (“You shall not utter the name of the 
Lord your God in vain") applies to perjury or false swearing, the 
breaking of a promise or agreement that has been sealed with an oath 
in the name of God. Since his name must not be taken heedlessly or 
lightly, he does not allow it to be associated with an act of falsehood. 
According to a talmudic statement, “he who deviates from the truth 
is like one who worships an idol” instead of the God of truth (Sanhed¬ 
rin 92a). The careless or profane use of the divine name, whereby 
want of reverence is shown, is prohibited as an extension of the scope 
of the third commandment. In common conversation, the divine 
name is not to be uttered unnecessarily. Jewish tradition opposes the 
use of oaths entirely. Without swearing, “let your yes be true and 
your no he true" (Bava Metzia 49a: p*TJt "|?I7 1N?1 pIS -|?I7 JH Nrri7>. 


FEAST OF WEEKS 


4 



The Shavuoth festival, otherwise known as Pentecost (fiftieth day) or 
Feast of Weeks, was celebrated primarily as a thanksgiving for the 
wheat harvest; it falls seven weeks after the barley harvest, when an 
omer of the new produce was offered. The Torah refers to Shavu- 
oth as IIag ha-Katsir (the feast of the harvest) and Yom ha-Bikkurim 
(the day of first fruits), observed by offerings of the best ripe produce 
of the fields (Exodus 23:1G; Numbers 28:26). Beginning with the sec¬ 
ond day of Passover, seven weeks or forty-nine days were carefully 
counted, and the fiftieth day was celebrated as the beginning of the 
wheat harvest or the festival of the first fruits. Hence the Sefirah 
(counting) period observed to this clay- between the second day of 
Besah and Shmmoth. 

In the course of time, as a result of the transformation of the agri¬ 
cultural festivals into historical commemorations, the additional sig¬ 
nificance of Shavuoth as the Festival of the Giving of the Torah fJDT 


rnin fUD) at Mount. Sinai completely overshadowed its original signi¬ 
ficance. Though the Bible does not identify Shavuoth with the an¬ 
niversary of the giving of the Ten Commandments, the tradition, 
undisputed in the Talmud, has l*»«»n that the Tomh was given on the 
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sixth day of Sioan. The name Hag Shavuolh occurs in Deuteronomy 
16:10, where we are told that each pilgrim was to offer what he felt 
disposed to give. 

"You shall count seven weeks, from the day when the sickle is first 
put to the standing grain. You shall then keep the Feast of Weeks in 
honor of the Lord your God, and the measure of your freewill offering 
shall be in proportion to the blessing that the Lord your God bestowed 
on you. You shall rejoice before the Lord your God with your son and 
daughter, your male and female servants, and the Levitc of your com¬ 
munity, as well as the stranger and the fatherless and the widow 
among you. . .” (Deuteronomy 16:9-11). 

Hence, Maimonides writes: "Women should have clothes and pretty 
trinkets bought for them, according to one’s means. . . And while 
one eats and drinks, it is his duty to feed the stranger, the orphan. I he 
widow, and other poor and unfortunate people, for he who locks the 
doors to his courtyard and eats and drinks with his wife and family 
without giving to the poor—his meal is not counted as a rejoicing in 
a divine command but a rejoicing in his own stomach ... a disgrace 
to those who indulge in it” ( Yad , Sherithafh Yom Tor 0:1S). 

Shavuolh is called Atzerelh in the Mishnah and the Talmud, in flic 
sense that it serves as a concluding festival to Pcsah. In (he observ¬ 
ances of Shavuolh, the historical as well as the agricultural aspects 
are reflected. The Decalogue is read in the synagogue on the first day. 
Plants and flowers, reminiscent of the slopes of Sinai, decorate the 
bimah and the aron ha-kodesh. The first night of the festival is spent 
in reading an anthology of sacred writings called Tikkun Id Sharuolh. 
a custom not commonly observed these days. The hook of Huth is 
read for its description of a summer harvest in Israel. The hook of 
Ruth and the famous liturgical poem Akdamitlh are read before the 
reading of the Torah on the first day. Milk dishes are the customary 
foods, symbolizing the Torah which is likened to milk, according to 
the allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs (“Iloncy and milk 
are under your tongue”). 


SHEVUTH 

■ 

w 

The term shevuth denotes an occupation, on Sabbath and festivals, 
forbidden by the traditional Halakhah as being our of harmony with 
the Sabbath laws of the Torah We are told that by the command 
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"you shall rest” (Exodus 23:12), the Torah "implies that one must 
refrain also from doing things which are not actual work. Such activ¬ 
ities, prohibited by the sages on the ground that they conflict with 
the spirit of Sabbath rest are many, some being forbidden because of 
their resemblance to prohibited kinds of work, others being forbidden 
as a preventive measure, lest they should load to the doing of work 
that Is prohibited under the penalty of stoning" (Tad, Skabbaik 21:1). 

According lit Albeek, in the introduction to his Mishnah commen¬ 
tary on Hhabbalh, the shcrulh regulations had been observed by the 
people long before the sages defined them as distinct from the thirty- 
nine categories of prohibited ads (711JX?D D’?). The so-called deriva¬ 
tive varieties (lotarfoth) of work were formally prohibited by the sages 
as a preventive measure, designed to preserve the biblical laws. 


SIIEVAT 
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The eleventh month Shvval, corresponding to January-February, is 
mentioned once in the Bible (Zeehariah 1:7). It always consists of 
thirty days, and is counted as the fifth civil month of the Jewish year, 
beginning with ftitxh flashanah on the first, of Tishri. The fifteenth of 
Shrrnt, known as // mnixhah A sar fJishraf, was declared by the school 
of Ilillel as the New Year for Trees (Hush Ilashanak I’llanoih) with 
respect to tithing (Rnsh Hashanah 1:1). 

Since most of the annual rains in Eretz Vis raid occur before Shcvat, 
the trees that, blossom afterwards are considered by the Halukkah 
authorities as belonging to another year. The celebration of Tu lii- 
slirut, as the festival is known in brief, has gained new significance as 
Arbor Day, observed by the planting of trees in Eretz Yisrael. 


SEVEN BLESSINGS 


nto"i3 y3Ef 
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The seven blessings which are recited over wine during and after a 
wedding ceremony are quoted in the Talmud (Kethubboth 8a), where 
they are referred to as D’inn 71313. When a minyan is present, the 
shera berakhoth (seven benedictions) are recited at meals also during 
the seven days following the wedding. The fourth benediction refers 
to the perpetual renewal of the human being in the divine form. In 
the last three benedictions, a prayer is uttered that God may comfort 
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Zion, cause happiness to the young couple, ami bring a 1 unit complete 
exultation in restored «Tndea and Jerus&lern. The marriage service 
thus combines individual with communal aspirations. It has been 
customary to prepare a marriage feast for each of the seven days after 
the wedding, titled shivafh yene miskleh, during which the seven bless¬ 
ings are repeated at the table. The meal which accompanies a religious 
celebration such as a wedding is called seudnth milsrah CllSa miyo). 
This includes meals at Brith Milah, Pidyon ha-fien, Siyyuin ha-Srfer. 


SHIV'AH 



The seven-day mourning period (slnVah) follows the burial of a 
father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, wife or husband. It is 
observed by abstaining front all ordinary work and diversions. The 
expression “sitting shiv 1 ah" alludes to the custom of the mourner’s 


remaining at home during the first seven days of mourning, sitting 
unshod on a low stool. Friends visit the mourner’s home for prayer 
and condolence during the seven-day period. 

The Sabbath is included in the count, even though the outward 
signs of mourning are suspended for the day. If the burial took place 
an hour before a major festival, the mourner does not have to observe 
shiv 1 ah after the festival. If, however, the death occurred on IIo! hn- 
M o'ad, the full seven-day peri or! of shiv'nh must he observed immedi¬ 
ately after the festival. If a festival intervenes in the midst of the 

i' 

seven days, the mourning is not continued to completion after the 
festival, Tf the death notice reached the relative wit Inn thirty days, 
lie must observe shiv 1 ah; but if the news reached him at. a later date, 
the shiv 1 ah mourning is curtailed to one hour. 


SHIV*All ASAR BTAMMUZ 


nuns ntyi? nvya 
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Tn k seventeenth day of Tammuz is observed as a fast commemor¬ 
ating the breaking down of the wall of Jerusalem bv Nebuchadnezzar 
and the cessation of Temple woi^hip during the siege of Titus. It 
ushers in the three weeks of mourning which end with Tish'nh VAv, 
the fast of the ninth of Av. The three weeks between Shiv 1 ah Asar 
b’Tomnruz and Tish‘oh h’Av arc referred to us O'lSDn }’□ (between 
the straits), a phrase borrowed from Lamentations 1:3. The Mishnah 
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mentions live misfortunes that befell the Jewish people on the sev¬ 
enteenth of Tommuz and five on the ninth of Av (Ta‘anith 4:fi). 

The three weeks are concluded with the so-called Nine Days, from 
the first to the ninth of Av, during which the mourning is intensified 
to the point of refraining from eating meat (except on the Sabbath). 


SABBATH 



The predominant feature of the Sabbath is cessation from labor and 
business activity. "Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy" 
(Exodus 20:8) and unprofaned by workaday purposes is the prescrip¬ 
tion for this unparalleled institution in the ancient world. The Sab¬ 
bath is designed to raise man’s life to a higher level by affording him 
a day of rest and imparting to him the idea of human equality. Hence, 
the commonest epithet applied to the Sabbath is holy. The two ideas 
arc closely interwoven. All the aspects of the Sal.)bath are summed 
up in the liturgical Kuidush (sanctification), recited in the homes and 
also in the synagogues on Friday nights: ". , . Thou hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments ... thou hast, graciously given us thy holy 
Sabbath as a heritage, in remembrance of the creation. . 

Tanked with the creation, the Sabbath has been regarded as a per¬ 
petual sign between God and the people of Israel, symbolizing the 
duty of work and the holiness of rest. The Torah commands: "Six 
days you shall labor and do all your work; but on the seventh day. 
which is a Sabbath in honor of the Lord your God, you shall not. do 
any work, neither you, nor your son, nor your daughter, nor your 
male or female servant, nor your cattle, nor the stranger who is with¬ 
in your gates” (Exodus 20:0-10). 


It has been noted that work during the six days of the week is as 
important to human welfare as is the rest on the seventh, since idle¬ 
ness invariably results in evil. Hebrew has but one wmxl—nvodah— 
for work and worship. Man dies when he stops working: work brings 
us forgetfulness of sorrow, and courage to face it. Hard work is the 
cure for most ills. There are talmudic statements to the effect that 
labor ennobles: he who works for a living is greater than he who re¬ 
vere? God (Xedarim 49b; Rerakhoth Sa). 

The Mishnah defines the main thirty-nine categories of work funhid¬ 
den on the Sabbath (Shabbath 7:2). They are called nUK?Q D13K 
(principal species of prohibited acts); they were specified or implied 
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in the making of the portable sanctuary (Mishkan) in the wilderness. 
To these were added others, so-called derivative varieties (PIT9in), 
that were liable to result in a breach of the Sabbath laws 011387). 
The term shevutk signifies an occupation, on Sabbaths and festivals, 
forbidden by the ancient talmudic authorities as being out of harmony 
with the celebration of the day. The derivative restrictions are in 
some way similar to the principal species. No Sabbath laws, however, 
are permitted to stand in the way of saving human life in cases of ill¬ 
ness or danger 013PH PN nm*T IPD3 JllpD). The Talmud interprets 
Leviticus 18:5 in the sense that the Torah was given that man might 
live by it; the Sabbath, therefore, must not be placed as a reason for 
permitting a man to die (Avodah Zarah 27b). 

Many beautiful home customs have arisen in connection with Sab¬ 
bath observance. The three Sabbath meals ( shalosk seudolk ) are a 
religious duty. The Hasidim attach special importance to the third 
meal, which is consumed at sunset, popularly called shallish seudos in¬ 
stead of sevdah shelishith. It is regarded as a symbol of saying good- 
hy to Princess Sabbath; hence the third meal is often terminated long 
after the close of the Sabbath day. Heine’s poem on Princess Sabbath 
conveys some of the charm which pervaded the Sabbath as a result 
of its idealization among the Jewish people. 

Following are a number of excerpts from Maim on ides’ code of law, 
Mishneh Torah , concerning the manner in which the Sabbath should 
be observed: 

"In order to honor the Sabbath one should, as a matter of religious 
duty, take a hot batb on Friday, get dressed in festive clothes, and 
sit in a dignified manner waiting to receive the Sabbath, just as if one 
were going out to meet the king. . . One should set his table properly 
on Friday night, even if he feels the least need for food, and likewise 
.at the end of the Sabbath, so as to honor the Sabbath at both its com¬ 
mencement and its termination. . . There were some sages of old who 
split firewood for the cooking, lit lamps, or went to market to buy 
food or drink for the Sabbath. Indeed, the more a man does in this 
respect the more praise he deserves. . . The more one spends for the 
Sabbath, the better. However, the sages of old declared: "Make your 
Sabbath as a weekday, and do not depend upon the charity of others.’’ 
One should be particularly careful to have no less than three meals on 
the Sabbath: one in the evening, one in the morning, and one in the 
afternoon... The custom of the righteous men of old was as follows: 
On Sabbath morning they would go to the synagogue, then return to 
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rat the second meal, then go to the schoolhouse (beth ha-midrash) to 
read Bible and Mishnah until the afternoon service; finally, they 
would return home and sit down to the third Sabbath meal, eating 
and drinking until the end of the Sabhath” ( Yad , Shabbath 30:2-10). 

The Sabbath hymn T313D m 01’ (this day is the most precious of 
nil days), composed by an unidentified poet whose name appears in 
the .acrostic as “IJn (Yisrael the proselyte), is based on the tal- 

nmdic statement that the best food should be prepared for the Sab- 
t»!il.h, for “he who delightsin the Sabbath isgranted his heart’s desires” 
(Shabbath 118a-b). The emphasis on the Sabbath as a day of eating 
und drinking was meant, according to some scholars, to counteract 
the ascetic tendencies of the Essenes. 

The term Oneg Shabbath (Sabbath delight) was made particularly 
popular by the Hebrew poet Hayyim Nahman Bialik, who introduced 
the custom of study, refreshment and social recreation, on Sabbath 
afternoons in Tel Aviv, whence it has spread to many Jewish com¬ 
munities everywhere. 


SHABBATH IIA-GADOL D2 $ 
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'I' UK Sabbath preceding the Pesah festival is designated as the Great 
Sabbath ( Shabl>ath ha-Gadol) in commemoration of the great miracle 
that occurred on the Sabbath preceding the exodus from Egypt. It 
is based on the tradition that when God ordered the people of Is¬ 
rael to prepare a lamb on the tenth of Nisan for the paschal offering, 
the Egyptians were paralyzed with fear and could not prevent the 
offering of the Egyptian deity, the lamb. 

Another explanation, given by the thirteenth-century author of 
ShibboU ha-Lvket , is to the effect that there is a long service in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath preceding Pesah on account of the long 
discourse concerning the rules and regulations pertaining to the forth¬ 
coming Passover festival. 

Since the Haggadah is recited on the Sabbath preceding Pesah, it 
lias been suggested that 9 llKl rQP is a corruption of miTl 1131?. 
The most plausible explanation of the name alludes to the haflarah 
recited on that Sabbath, ending with the words: "Behold, I will send 
you Elijah the prophet before the great and awesome day of the Lord, 
lie will turn the hearts of fathers to their children and the hearts of 
children to their fathers...” (Malachi 4:5-6). 
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Tiie Sabbath between Hoah I/aahanah and Yom Kippur is called 
Shabbath Skuvah from the first word of the haftarah read on that day: 

nailP (return, O Israel). Since this Sabbath occurs within the 
ten days of repentance (aserefh yeme leshuvah) it is often referred to 
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as ShabbuOi Teshuvah, the Sabbath of repentance. The ha/tarah is a 
combination of three prophetic passages takeD from three books 
(Hosea 14:2-10: Micah 7:18-20; Joel 2:15-27). 


SIIABBATH SHIRAH HTff 

T * " " 

The Sabbath on which the victory song of Moses is read in the syna¬ 
gogue is called Shnbhalh Shi nth, recalling past triumphs and dispelling 
the clouds obscuring the promise of a better tomorrow. The song, 
known as the Ked Sea Song (D’H m*P), is notable for vivid imagery 
and poetic fire, giving expression to the mingled feelings of fear, tri¬ 
umph and gratitude, that the people of Israel experienced during the 
time when they were pursued by the Egyptian foes and rescued. 

"My strength and song is the Lord! He has been my savior. This 
is my God, l glorify him; the God of my father, I extol him... Thy 
light hand, O Lord, magnificent in power, thy right hand, 0 Lord, 
bus crushed the enemy.. . At a breath of thy anger the waters piled 
up, the flowing waters stood like a mound, the flood water congealed 
in the heart of the sea. The enemy said: I will pursue and overtake 
them; I will divide the spoils and my lust shall be glutted with them; 
1 will draw my sword; my hand shall destroy them! When thy wind 
blew, the sea covered them; like lead they sank in the mighty waters..." 


DEMONS, SPIRITS nilTH ,D^157 

r * mm 

Primitive man accepted the notion that demons and evil spirits, 
shhlim and mazzikim, are the originators of disaster and disease. 
The counterpart, of demonology is angelology, which deals with spir¬ 
itual beings that bring good to human beings. In the Torah we find 
the expression O’TP? HIDY 1 , “they offered sacrifice to demons... to 
gods whom they had not known hefore..(Deuteronomy 32:17). 

It has been surmised that the demons or shtdim, in this connection, 
nmy refer to the divinities worshiped in Assyria in the form of colos¬ 
sal bulls. Similarly, Israel’s ancient sin is described in Psalm 10G:37-3S 
as follows: “They sacrifice their sons and daughters to demons, and 
they shed innocent blood, the blood of their sons and their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed to the idols of Canaan, desecrating the land 
with bloodshed.” 
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The Assyrian demi-gods, represented by colossal bulls in front of 
palaces, were called shidu . Surrounded by animistic notions of prim¬ 
itive people, the Jews absorbed some of these and developed a variety 
of legends of their own concerning evil spirits that can wield a destruc¬ 
tive power over human beings. Jewish folklore includes incredible 
stories about Ashmedai the king of demons, and Lilith the queen ot 
demons, Maimonides completely ignores the subject of demons. 


SHADKHAN n“w 

1 t : - 

The term shadkhan (marriage broker) is derived from the verb lit?, 
used in the Talmud (Shabbath 150a) in the sense of stipulating, ne¬ 
gotiating a marriage. The profession of the shadkhan was well estab¬ 
lished in the early Middle Ages, especially among the Franco-German 
Jews. The shadkhan’s right to compensation is dealt with in medieval 
Jewish law codes (Or Zaru'a, the Mordekhai). His work was highly 
respected. Many prominent rabbis, like the Maharil (Rabbi Jacob 
Moelln), used matchmaking as a source of income, since they refused 
to accept salaries for their rabbinic functions. The shadkhan was en¬ 
titled to about two percent of the amount involved; when the con¬ 
tracting parties lived more than ten miles apart, the shadkhan was 
entitled to three percent and more. 

The shadkhanim had widespread acquaintances in the remote parts 
of the Jewish settlements; many of them had great understanding ol 
human nature, and enjoyed unlimited confidence because of their good 
character. Some saintly rabbis regarded the business of matchmaking 
not merely as a source of income, but also as a tmtzvah, a divine pre¬ 
cept, similar to the mitzvah of hakhnasalh kail oh (dowering the bride) 
or aiding young people to marry. Genuinely happy marriages resulted 
from t.he direct parental responsibility for the choice of prospective 
brides and grooms, who were brought to their attention by shadkhan tw¬ 
in the nineteenth century, however, the shadkhan and his profes¬ 
sion were used as favorite subjects for humorous descriptions by 
Jewish and non-Jo wish writers. On the other hand, the Jewish mat¬ 
rimonial agent has been described as a prized visitor in the home 
of every marriageable girl. Special attention was devoted to yihus, 
the family line, which was thoroughly investigated and reported by 
the marriage broker, in view of the Jewish ambition to marry into a 
family of a good name and an excellent environment. 
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SHEHEHEYANU 


T 
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The blessing Skekeheyanu, normally recited on seventeen occasions 
in the year, reads: “Blessed art thou, Lord our God, King of the uni¬ 
verse, who hast granted us life and sustenance and permitted us to 
read) this festive occasion.” It is recited when tasting fruit for the 
first time in the season, when putting on a new garment, when mov¬ 
ing into a new house, when lighting the first Hanukkah candle, when 
the shofar is sounded on Rosh Hashanah, the first day the lulav and 
rfhrog are used on Sukkoth, before reading the Megillah on Purim\ and 
it forms part of the Kiddush for festivals, except the last two nights 
of Pesah. 

Sheheheyann is omitted on the last two nights of Pesah , commem¬ 
orating the crossing of the Red Sea, in order to stress the idea that 
we must not rejoice over the misfortunes that befell our foes. Simi¬ 
larly, only hatf-Uallel is recited on the last six days of PesaA, in keeping 
with the following tradition: When the Egyptians were drowning in 
the Red Sea, God rostained the angels from singing his praise, say¬ 
ing: “Ilow can you sing while my creatures are drowning in the sea?” 
(Megillah 101>). It all goes hack to the biblical warning which says: 
“I)n not rejoice when your enemy falls, do not exult when he is over¬ 
thrown. . (Proverbs 24:17-18). 

Though Sheheheyann is recited at the Pidyon ha-Bcn (redemption 
of the firstborn son), it is not used at a Brith Milah festivity, because 
of the pain involved to the child circumcised. Xor is it recited at the 
first counting of the omer, which brings to mind the tragic events con¬ 
nected with the Sefirah period between Pesah and Shavuolh. Other¬ 
wise it is used on all happy occasions. 


SHOGEG; MfiZID TTD 

t *> 7 ti 

The term shogeg denotes a person who has sinned inadvertently, as 
opposed to mizid or a person who has committed a wrong willfully. 
In Jewish law, intent is an important element deciding the guilt or 
innocence of a wrongdoer. Sincere repentance shows that even willful 
sins are attributable to ignorance; hence they are treated as errors 
on the part of those who repent sincerely (TlWyi fllSmt? rttlpn H?ni 
nXBM W —Yoma 86b). 
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SAMARITANS 




Colonies of non-Jews from Babylonia, Syria anri elsewhere, were 
settled in Samaria after the deportation of the ten tribes of Israel hv 
the Assyrians in 722 before the common era. In the Hebrew Bible, 
the name Shomronim (Samaritans) occurs only once, namely in the 
passage which describes the origin and the religious practices of the 
Samaritan sect: “Israel was exiled from their own land to Assyria 
until this day. The king of Assyria then hr ought people from Baby¬ 
lon, Kuthah, Hamath . . . and placed them in the cities of Samaria 
instead of the people of Israel; they took possession of Samaria and 
lived in its towns. When they began to live there, they did not wor¬ 
ship the Bord. . . The king of Assyria was told that as the nations lie 
had deported to settle in the towns of Samaria did not know the law 
of the god of the land, lie sent lions among them, and that they were 
being killed because they did not know the law of the god of the land, 
So the king of Assyria issued orders that one of the priests whom lie 
had carried off should be taken back and allowed to live in the coun¬ 
try. to teach them the law of the god of the land. . . But the nations 
had all made gods of their own, setting up their worship in the shrines 
made by the Samaritans. . . In worshiping the Lord . . . they also 
served their own gods. . . To this day they follow their primitive 

customs. . ” (II Kings 17:23-34). 

The religion that prevailed among the Samaritans was a combina¬ 
tion of the worship of the Lord, as the God of the land of Israel, with 
that of various deities worshiped by the different nations from which 
the settlers were drawn. When, some two centuries later, the Samari¬ 
tans requested to be allowed to share in the restoration of the Temple, 
they were refused, being regarded “the enemies of Judah. The Bible 
records: “When the enemies of Judah . . . came and said to Zerub- 
babel. . . Let us build along with you, for we worship your God as 
vou do . . . they were told: You have nothing to do with our building 
a house for our God. (Ezra 4:1-3). It is generally assumed that 
there must have mingled with the Samaritans a certain numbei of 
native Israelites, who had been left behind in the country by their 
Assyrian conquerors. 

Gradually, the Samaritans adopted a form of Judaism based on the 
Pentateuch alone, rejecting not only the oral tradition but also the 
prophetical writings. They regauled themselves as continuing the 
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kingdom of Israel, and were in constant political rivalry with the 
Judeans. In 332, before the common era, they built a temple on Mount 
Oerizim. Towards the end of the second century before the common 
era, the temple on Mount Gerizim was destroyed by John Hyrcanus. 
but it was rebuilt by the Romans after the revolt of Rar Kokhbu. 
This was destroyed again in 484. Josephus says that when the Jews 
were in prosperity, the Samaritans claimed that they were allied to 
them in blond; but when they saw them in adversity, they declared 
that they had no relationship to them, but were descended from the 
Assyrian imniigrants (Antiquities 11:8, fi; also 9:14, 3). 

fiver since the fourteenth century! the Samaritan sect has gradually 
declined; it now numbers only a handful of adherents in Nablus. 
Jordan, and in the State of Israel. The small remnant of Samari¬ 
tans still offer sacrifices (the pacha 1 lamb) on Mount Gerizim, 2,849 
feet above the Mediterranean in the highlands of Samaria. They ol> 
servo the Sabbath, the sacred festivals, circumcision; they believe in 
flic coming of a redeemer who will convert all nations to Samari tao¬ 
ism. Thev are devoted to their literature, consisting of the five books 


of Moses mid commentaries, liturgies and treatises on ritual. Of the 
main daily prayers, they have an abridged version of the Shemn with 
the omission of Hear, O Israel. They keep repeating: The Lord is our 
f,W, the Lord t-s One. Their Hebrew pronunciation, strangely different 
from either Ashkenazic or Sephardic, preserves nn ancient tradition. 

Samaritan homes are distinpiished by an abridged form of t he Ten 
Commandments inscribed on the doorposts. Their daily prayer in¬ 
cludes the first chapter of Genesis tind ends with the priestly blessing. 
They read a portion of the Torah every Sabbath. Some of their old¬ 
est hymns they attribute to Moses. They hold three daily services. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch, quoted by Jerome and Eusebius of tin 1 
fourth century, differs from the Masoretie Hebrew text in about six 
thousand places. Most of the variations are unimportant and attrib¬ 
utable to scribal errors or to deliberate alterations. In about l.lKW) 
places the Samaritan text agrees with that of the Septuagint, which 
may suggest that the Greek translators used a Hebrew text much like 
that possessed by the Samaritans. The Samaritan translation of the 
Pentateuch must not he confounded with their Hebrew text, written 
in ancient Hebrew script. The Samaritan version of the Torah was 
made iDto their dialect early in the present era. They possess an 
Arahic translation made in the eleventh or twelfth century. Wilhelm 
Gesenius made a very careful examination of the Samaritan text of 
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the Torah and, in 1815, declared it to be far inferior to that of the 
Masoretic text. 

Adhering rigidly to the Torah, without admitting any of the pro¬ 
phetical teachings, the Samaritans never developed their religious 
laws to meet the necessities of changed conditions. They are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Mishnah as Ku then ns (DTI ID). The impli¬ 
cation is that they are not of pure Israelite origin, I ml. descendants 
of foreign colonists with whom the district of .Samaria was flooded in 
the eighth century before the common era. 

Their strict observance of the precepts relating to shchitnh and the 
rules of purification is praised in the Talmud (Hu 11 in -hi; Xiddah filih). 
They never postpone circumcision; they allow no (ire on the Sabbath; 
they compel even children to observe the Yom Kippur fast; they make 
their sukkolh of the trees, palm brandies and willows, mentioned in 
Leviticus 23:40, and do not follow the Jewish observance of lultw and 
ethrog. In the special talmudic tractate Kuthim, (he general rule is 
that the Samaritans are to be trusted in so far as (heir own practices 
coincide with those of the Jewish people. In other respects they are 
considered as non-Jews. 


Though the Samaritan religious observances approximate those of 
the Karaites in several points, the two sects dilTer as follows: The 
Karaites believe in the sanctity of the entire Hebrew Mi hie as we have 
it today; the Samaritans have only the five books of the Torah, and 
the book of Joshua with countless variations, written in an ancient. 
Hebrew script which is no longer in use. The Karaites, culling t hem¬ 
selves “Mourners for Zion,” believe in the holiness of Jerusalem; the 
Samaritans regard Mount Gerizim as holy, and not .Jerusalem, and 
consider themselves as the descendants of the Kphraimit.es who, after 
the death of king Solomon, declared: “We have no part in David; 
we have no inheritance in the son of Jesse” (I Kings 12:1(1). The 
Karaites believe in the future advent of the Messiah, descendant, of 


David; the Samaritans still retain a grudge against the house of David. 
The Karaites observe shehitah regulations in the slaughter'of cattle, 
and not of fowl; the Samaritans are even stricter than the most, ob¬ 
servant Jews in relation to the laws of kashrufh. These are compiled 


in a special code called Al-Atbah. 

The entire Samaritan sect, inhabiting both Israel and Jordan, con¬ 
sists of approximately four hundred men, women and children. One 
hundred and fifty are settled in the Israeli municipality I.Iolon, some 
two miles south of Tel Aviv-JalTa. The rest of them live in Nablus, 
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Jordan, near their sacred Mount Gerizun. This small community has 
succeeded to preserve its identity thanks to the extraordinary devo¬ 
tion of its members to their religious heritage. The Israeli Samari¬ 
tans arc well adjusted to their surroundings. Their children serve in 
I Ik; Israeli army (Tzahal); their daughters teach in the Israeli schools, 
but do not assimilate with the Jewish fellow citizens. 

As a rule, the Samaritan calendar is identical with ours, though 
their leap years differ from ours. In the year 1962-63, their festivals 
occurred on the same days as ours. Their services on Itosh Uashanah , 
which they observe only for one day, begin at three o’clock before 
daybreak. Their New Year rejoicings begin after Yom Kippur t when 
they visit one another to express their best wishes. Every Sabbath 
morning, at three o’clock, they attend services at the house of prayer. 
At noon they meet again as a congregation of worshipers. 

They build their sukkotk inside the house, to make sure that they 
will dwell in them for seven days unhindered by a change in the wea¬ 
ther. They spread a net against the ceiling of a room, placing in it a 
variety of plants and citrus fruits, to which they keep adding new 
fruits daily. Their synagogue has no benches or chairs. They sit on 
carpets in the oriental fashion. The women worshipers occupy a sep¬ 
arate compartment, in back of the men worshipers. Their Sefcr Torah 
is written by a scribe. 


JUDGES 

* i 

The book of Judges is a story of triumphant faith. It derives its 
name from the twelve heroic leaders whose deeds and prowess it de¬ 
scribes. The Hebrew word for judges (skoftim) connotes champions, 
defenders. The judges, of whom six are described in detail and six 
arc mentioned in passing, were gifted and courageous persons who 
strengthened Israel’s hold of Canaan against a variety of enemies. 
These champions, including Eli and Samuel who are described in the 
book of Samuel, inspired the people to fight against those who threat¬ 
ened their existence. The period of the judges lasted about two hun¬ 
dred and thirty years, during the interval between the death of Joshua 
and the coronation of Saul. The book consists of twenty-one chap¬ 
ters; it is the second in the Prophets. 

The book of Judges is replete with character sketches and examples 
of good traits and bad ones. Deborah, the prophetess who held court 
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and settled disputes among her people, was a dynamic personality in 
peace and war. The song of Deborah, celebrating the victory over 
the army of Sisera, is an excellent example of early Hebrew poetry, 
though the meaning is not clear in some of its verses. It is the out¬ 
come of a powerful imagination and reaches sublime heights of re¬ 
ligious emotion. Six tribes are praised in the song of Deborah because 
they formed the Israelite league against Sisera. The tribes of Iteuhen, 
Gad, Dan and Asher are rebuked for their non-cooperation. The 
tribes of Judah and Simeon, who were distant, are not mentioned in 
the song of Deborah. 

Gideon was a man of peace, who succeeded in appeasing the fiery 
Ephraimites by minimizing his own achievements and magnifying 
their part in the final destruction of the enemy. His daring modesty 
and good temper make him a glowing personality. 

Jephthah was a man of war and, unlike Gideon, fought the Kph- 
raimites back to their Jordan boundary. lie seized the fouls of the 
river and set guards to let no Ephraimites pass over. The ident ity of 
Ephraimites was easily detected by the way they mispronounced the 
word shibboleth (stream). They could not pronounce “sir’ and said 
sibboleth instead of shibboleth. 

Samson represents a strange combination of virtue and folly. He 
is the strong man who is too weak to resist feminine wiles. Delilah 
has become a symbol of the treacherous woman in whose chit dies the 
strong man is helpless. Excerpt: 

Delilah shouted: The Philistines are upon you, Samson! He woke 
up and thought he might again shake himself free, not realizing that 
the Lord had left him. The Philistines seized him and gouged out his 
eyes; they brought him down to Gaza and hound him with bronze 
chains. He spent his time in prison grinding at t he mill. . . Now the 
Philistine tyrants had gathered for merrymaking and were in high 
spirits; they shouted: Call for Samson, that he may amuse us! 

So Samson was called from prison. He was made to stand be¬ 
tween the pillars, and he said to the attendant who held him b}' the 
hand: Let me feel the pillars on which the house rests, that I may 
lean against them. Now the house was full of men and women; all 
the Philistine lords were there, and on the roof there were about three 
thousand men and women, looking down in amusement at Samson. 
He called to the Lord and said: Lord God, remember me; give me 
strength, I pray thee, only this once, to wreak vengeance upon the 
Philistines for one of my two eyes. 
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Samson grasped the two middle pillars oo which the house rested, 
one with his right hand and the other with his left, and leaned his 
weight upon them. “Let me die with the Philistines!" Samson cried. 
He pulled with all his might, and the temple of Dagon fell on the ty¬ 
rants and on all the people that were inside. 


SHOFAR 
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I n k shofar may be described as the ancient ritual hum of Israel, used 
to signalize important public events. It is the oldest surviving type 
of wind-instrument, mentioned frequently in the Bible, the Talmud, 
and in post-talmudic literature. The revelation at Sinai was intro¬ 
duced hy the sound of the shofar, causing all the people to tremble 
(Exodus 19-16). The year of jubilee, designed to emancipate men and 
their families from slavery and lifelong poverty, was proclaimed bv 
the sound of the shofar. 

On Rosh Uashanak, the notes of the shofar proclaim the sovereignly 
of God and, symbolically, call men to repentance. At the conclusion 
of Yom Kippur, the shofar is soun<led as a memorial of the jubilee 
which used to he announced every fiftieth year on the tenth day of 
Tishr-i. In our days, too, the concluding shofar blast following the 
.Wt'/n/i service of Yom Kippur is regarded as a symbolic proclamation 
of the emancipation from sinfulness. 

The sounds produced by the shofar are the plain tekiah, ending 
abruptly; the broken ahevarim, consisting of three short sounds; and 
the teruah, a succession of tremulous sounds equal to three shew;rim. 
On Rosh IIaskanak, these sounds are arranged variously in the fol¬ 
lowing combinations: tekiah, shevarim, teruah, tekiah: tel:ink, shcenrim. 


tekiah; tekiah, teruah, tekiah gedolah-the considerably prolonged tekiah. 
The section Shofaroth, included in the .1/ usaf service for Rosh I/asha- 
nah. t consists of ten biblical verses in which the shofar is mentioned, 
from the revelation at Sinai to the blast that will be the signal for the 
gathering of the dispersed to worship at Jerusalem (Isaiah 27:13). 
The Talmud records that, anciently, six mjripn were sounded at 
short intervals on Friday afternoons. At the first tekiah, the field la¬ 
borers ceased work; at the second, the stores closed and city labor 
ceased; and the third tekiah was a signal to light the Sabbath lights. 
After a short pause, the shofar sounded tekiah, teruah, tekiah, and the 
Sabbath set m (Shabbath 35b). 
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Many reasons are offered for the sounding of the shofar on liosh 
Hashanah. According to Rav Saadyah Gaon of the tenth century, 
there are ten reasons: 1) The shofar proclaims the sovereignty of the 
Creator on Rosh Hashanah, the anniversary of creation. 2) The shofar 
warns and stirs the people to amend their life during the Ten Days 
of Repentance, beginning with the New Year. 3) The shofar reminds 
us of the revelation at Mount Sinai, when the people said: “Wc will 
do and obey.” 4) The shofar brings to mind the prophetic warnings 
and exhortations. 5) The shofar is reminiscent of the battle alarm in 
Judea. C) the shofar brings to mind the attempted sacrifice of Isaac 
{akedah). 7) The shofar inspires the heart with awe and reverence. 
8) The shofar reminds us of the Day of Judgment. 9) The shofar in¬ 
spires us with hope for the final restoration of the people of Israel. 
10) The shofar is identified with the idea of lehiyyath ha-melhim (the* 
resurrection of the dead). 


SHOSHANNATH YAAKOV 3pjT DJOTJ 

The famous Purim song Shoshannath Yaakov alludes to the biblical 
verse: “The city of Shushan shouted and rejoiced” (Esther 8:15). 
The name 3j?y’ niiniSh therefore, refers to the descendants of Jacob 
who lived in Shushan. By extension, medieval Hebrew poets referred 
to the Jewish people in general as Shoshannah or Shoshan (a rose). 


SHEHITAH (TiD'TO 

* T ' : 

The Jewish method of shehilah, or ritual slaughtering of animals, 
though not described in the Torah, was communicated orally to Is¬ 
rael at the time of Moses (Hullin 27a; 28a). That Moses had taught 
the people the rules of shehilah is indicated by the following biblical 
quotation: “You may slaughter in the manner I have told you any 
of your herd or flock that the Lord has given you, and eat it to your 
heart’s desire” (Deuteronomy 12:21). Since this is nowhere mentioned 
in the Torah, it has been assumed that the laws of shehilah were trans¬ 
mitted orally. 

The slaughtering of animals is entrusted only to eligible and quali¬ 
fied persons versed in the laws of shehilah and skilled in their work. 
The shohet must be a religious Jew, possessing the manual skill, who 
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has passed a rigid examination before a competent authority in all the 
laws pertaining to his task. He must have a written licence, known 
us kabbalah, received from an authoritative rabbi, certifying that he 
has been thoroughly examined and approved. Shehitah may not be 
performed by an old shohet whose hands tremble, for fear that he may 
press the knife against the throat of the animal instead of gently mov¬ 
ing it forward and backward. The shohet is instructed to review the 
laws of shehitah a t least once in thirty days. 

The knife (hallo/) with which shehitah is performed must be sharp, 
smooth, and without any perceptible notch; it must be thoroughly ex¬ 
amined before the slaughtering. Occasionally, the shohet submits his 
hallaj to the rabbi for examination. A special blessing is recited by 
the shohet before the slaughtering. One blessing is sufficient when 
many animals are slaughtered at the same time. It reads: “Blessed 
art thou, Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments and commanded us concerning shehitah. 

Soon after the shehitah the shohet must examine the lungs of the ani¬ 
mal to ascertain whether they were not defective when the animal 
was alive. If certain fatal defects are found in the lungs, the meat is 
declared unlit for food ( terefah ). On the basis of the extreme care 
shown l>y the strict laws of kashruth, it has been noted that if the 
slaughterhouses wore placed under the supervision of the Jewish sho- 
hvt, diseases would he less prevalent and the average duration of life 
would be increased. The charge that shehitah is inhumane has been 
disproved by many physiologists. 

As to the prohibition against slaughtering an animal and its young 
on the same day (Leviticus 22:28), Muimonides points out that the 
pain of the animals under such circumstances is very great, “since the 
love und the tenderness of the mother for her young ones is not pro¬ 
duced by reasoning but by feeling, and this faculty exists not only in 
man but in most living things” (Guide, 3:48). All oLher regulations 
fur the lawful slaughter of animals are in harmony with the principle 
of the prevention of cruelty and are said to have been dictated by it. 

The religious requirements in connection with shehitah have greatly 
contributed to the need of organizing self-governing Jewish commu¬ 
nities. ltegarded as aids to moral conduct, the dietary laws have been 
rationalized by many Jewish thinkers. In answer to the question: 
“Whnt difference does it make to God how the animal is slaughtered?” 
the Midrash states: “The mitzi'oth were given only to ennoble the peo¬ 
ple” (Genesis Rahhah 44:1—HYH3n FIX jna X?X 111X071 11TI1 X?). 
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The daily morning service, beginning with dawn and ending at noon, 
is called Shaharith (from "ItlP, dawn). It consists of five parts, name¬ 
ly: 1) Birkhoth ha-Skahar, 2) Pesuki d'Zimrah, 3) Kcrialh Shema, 
4) Shemoneh Esreh, 5) Tahanun. The Shema and the Shcmonch E.srch 
or Amuiah are the main elements of the daily morning set vice. The 
preliminary morning blessings (Birkoth ha-Shahar), derived from tal- 
mudic sources, are combined with a variety of biblical and tannaiUe 
passages, designed to complete the daily minimum of study required 
of every Jew. 

The biblical selections, called Pesuke d'Zimrah (verses of song), 
consist of Psalms 145-150 and the Song of Moses (Exodus 14:30-15: IS). 
The Tahanun (supplication) is recited on ordinary weekdays after the 
Amidah; it is omitted on Sabbaths, festivals, and other festive oc¬ 
casions. The Amidah, consisting of nineteen blessings on weekdays 
and seven on Sabbaths and festivals, is recited by the individual wor¬ 
shipers in an undertone and repeated aloud by the sheliah tsibhur or 
hazzan with the addition of the Kedushah. 

Like all other services (Minhah, Ma‘ariv, Xe'ilah), the daily morn¬ 
ing service is concluded with Alena. Torah reading, from the current 
sidrah of the week, was instituted by the Great Assembly under Ezra 
the Scribe to be included in Shaharith on Mondays and Thursdays. 


SATAN 

1 T T 

In biblical Hehrew, the term JDIP signifies adversary. It is derived 
from a verb meaning to oppose, to resist, to hinder. King Iladad of 
Damascus was the Satan of Solomon (I Kings 11:11). Compare 
I Samuel 29:4; II Samuel 19:23; Numbers 22:22. In the course of 
time, Satan came to mean pre-eminently the Adversary, the incarna¬ 
tion of all evil, whose thoughts and activities arc devoted to the de¬ 
struction of man. 

Satan is mostly identified with the evil impulse (yetser ha-ra), the 
lower passions which are a hindrance to man’s pursuit of the nobler 
things in life. He is also identified with the angel of death. He leads 
astray, then be brings accusations against man, whom he slays event¬ 
ually. His chief functions are those of temptation, accusation and 
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punishment. Under the control of God, he acts solely with the divine 
permission to carry out his plots. Though he assumes a will of his 
own in the book of Job, he keeps within the limits which God has fixed 
for him (Joh 1:12; 2:6). 


HYMN OF UNITY “HITH 

» — * 

I it f tosafist and philosopher-poet of twelfth-century Germany, Rabbi 
Kfimuel ben Kalonymus he-Iiasid, is credited with the composition of 
ha-Yihud (hymn of unity), which is divided into seven parts cor¬ 
n’s pnnding to the seven days of the week. This philosophical hymn 
on the absolute Oneness of God, for which Ibn Gabirol’s Kelher Mal- 
klmth (Royal Crown) seems to have served as a basis, treats of the di¬ 
vine essence from the point of view that God is not like man. Rabbi 
.Jacob Enulen, in his Siddur, discusses at length the reasons given by 
some rabbinic authorities who were against the liturgical use of Shir 
ha-Yihud while others decided to the contrary. The author employs 
purely biblical Hebrew, hence there were some who even suspected 
I lie author of belonging to the Karaite sect. At the end of the fourth 
day's section, the words ’?K1 *098 HP (the Almighty is my King 
and God) begins with letters that suggest the name-acrostic ?K18P. 
Shir ha-Yihud is included in the High Holy day Prayer book. 


HYMN OF GLORY TE? 

T “ 

Thk reputed author of Shir ha-Kavod (hymn of glory), Rabbi Yehudah 
hc-IJiisid (died 1200), son of Rabbi Samuel ben Kalonymus. is re¬ 
cited at the close of the Sabbath morning services in responsive form. 
The hymn is generally referred to hy its initial words Jill ’81 □ , yiK. 

Here are several lines excerpted: "I sing hymns and compose songs 
because my soul longs for thee. . . Speaking of thy glory, my heart 
yearns after thy love. .. I tell thy praise, though I have not seen thee; 
I describe thee, though I have not known thee.. . Thy greatness and 
thy power they traced in thy mighty work. They imagined thee, not as 
thou art really; they described thee by thy aets only. They depicted 
thee in countless visions; despite all comparisons thou art One.. 

In various American synagogues it is now customary to have a small 
boy lead the congreagation in chanting An'tm Zemiroth responsively. 
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SONG OF SONGS D^"T$n “PEf 

* ■ ™ * 

The Song of Songs is the first of the Five Megilloth which form, in the 
Hebrew Bible, a group by themselves because they are read in the 
synagogue on five great occasions, respectively, namely: Pesah Shn- 
vuolh, Tish‘ak b'Av, Sukkoth, and Purim. Throughout the past nine¬ 
teen centuries, the Song of Songs has been accepted in Jewish tradition 
as an allegory of the relations between God and Israel. Rabhi Akiva 
declared it to be the holiest of all the sacred poetical writings. 

Since an allegory is a narrative in which the characters and actors 
are veiled representations, implied but not stated, its virtue is that it 
leads the reader to think for himself. Indeed, the Bible as a whole is 
said to possess no single definitive meaning. Its very multiplicity of 
meanings results in its universal appeal, and marks it a continually 
relevant book. Some see in the Song of Songs an inspired portrayal 
of ideal human love, a description of the sacred married union. 

According to the paraphrase of the Targum, the poem portrays the 
history of Israel till the times of the Messiah. It has also been re¬ 
garded as a representation of the affection of Israel for the Sabbath. 
The reduplication of the word song has a superlative force, intimating 
that this is a song of the highest character. 

Although its meaning has been extended by various methods of 
interpretation, one cannot miss the beauty of the poem in its literal 
interpretation. Its author takes us along with him into the open air, 
to the vineyards, the villages, the mountains. lie awakens us at day¬ 
break to catch the scent of the forest trees, to gather the apples and 
the pomegranates. The verse is fragrant with the breath of spring. 

Some interpreters took it to be the story of the author’s love for a 
country maiden, whom he raised to the rank of a queen, himself for 
a while adopting a simpler mode of life; the poem remained a protest 
against undue self-indulgence. Another opinion has won wide accept¬ 
ance among students of the Bible. It contends that the Song of Songs 
contains a collection of love songs, suitable for marriage festivities. 

The Song of Songs has been called a gem of literature; it became 
an authoritative treasury of word and thought for the mystic’s vo¬ 
cabulary. Rabbi Solomon Alkabets, who composed the song wel¬ 
coming the Sabbath { Lekhah Dodi), one of the finest religious poetry 
in existence, used the theme of the Sabbath bride and borrowed the 
title of his famous hymn from the Song of Songs (7:12). 
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The Song of Songs, meaning the finest of Solomon’s songs, is reck¬ 
oned among the hooks known as the wisdom literature of the Bible, 
I'ven though it contains no direct teaching as in the case of Job, Prov¬ 
erbs, and Ecclesiastes. Some have understood the Song of Songs as 
an admonition to a married couple to love each other. Excerpts: 

"I hear the voice of my beloved! Here he comes, leaping across the 
mountains, bounding over the hills! My beloved is like a gazelle, like 
a young deer. There he stands, behind the wall, gazing through the 
windows, peering through the lattice. . . 

"My beloved culled and said to me: Rise, my love, my beauty, 
come away. For, lo, the winter is over, the rain is past and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of song has come! ... On my 
bed at night I looked for him whom my soul loves. I asked the watch¬ 
men: Have you seen him whom my soul loves? Scarcely had I left 
them than I found him. I held him and would not let go of him until 
I had brought him into my mother’s house. .. 

"I was asleep, hut my heart was awake. Hark! My beloved is 
kn ocking. . . I opened to my beloved, hut he had turned away and 
was gone. I searched for him, but could not find him; I called him. 
but he did not answer. .. My beloved has gone down to his garden, 
to the flowerbeds of balsam, to gather lilies. I am my beloved’s, and 
lie is mine... How beautiful you are, how pleasing, iny love, my de¬ 
light! Your very figure is like a palm tree... 

“Como, let us go into the fields, let us stay in the villages. Let us 
go early to the vineyards, to sec whether the grapevine has budded, 
whether the vine blossoms have opened, whether the pomegranates 
are in flower. There I will give my love to you. .. Love is strong as 
death itself; its flashes are flashes of fire, a flame of the Lord. Floods 
cannot quench love, rivers cannot drown it. If a man offered nil his 
wealth for love, he would be utterly scorned. . . Make haste, my be¬ 
loved! Be like a gazelle, or like a young deer, on the mountains of 
spices” (D*BP3 ?y). 


PSALM OF THE DAY QV “Ptf 

*v * 

■ 

The Psalm of the Day is the designation of seven psalms, recited on 
the respective days of the week at the close of the daily morning ser¬ 
vice. They are Psalms 24, 48, 82, 94, 81, 93, 92, recited from Sunday 
through Saturday. According to Mishnah Tamid 7:4, the Psalm of 
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the Day was chanted by the Levites each day during the Temple ser¬ 
vice. The daily psalms suggest the incidents of the seven days of 
creation (Rosh Hashanah 31a). 


JEWISH MUSIC ‘jjJOET PTC 

t : ■ - • 

Musical instruments are mentioned in more than a hundred biblical 
passages. The most cursory glance at the contents of the Hebrew 
Bible shows the deep devotion of the Jewish people to the art of music. 
Dancing and music were practised together under all sorts of condi¬ 
tions in the home and in the fields. The consecration of music to the 
service of religion contributed to its development and cultivation with 
zeal and earnestness. In family feasts and religious festivals they sang, 
played on musical instruments and danced. Marriage processions, as 
they passed through the streets, were accompanied with music and 
song (Jeremiah 7:34; 25:10). Women and maidens welcomed the vic¬ 
torious warrior on his return home with music, song and dance (Judge's 
11:34; I Samuel 18:0). The mind might be quieted and refreshed by 
music (I Samuel 10:5; 10:10). Psalms were sung to the accompani¬ 
ment of the harp (Psalm 92:1-3; 137:2). 

Percussion, string and wind instruments are mentioned in the He¬ 
brew Bible as follows :*ia a hand-drum, usually plaj’ed by women on 
occasions of rejoicing, serving to mark the rhythm for song or dance; 
D’TI^Xia, eymbals made of brass, chiefly reserved for religious pur¬ 
poses, such as worship in the Temple, also called n’73t73t; variously 
described as bells or castanets, D'yiyiD, a small metal frame wit.li 
loose metal bars carrying loose rings, borne and swung or shaken in 
the hand. Then the wind instruments: tTlXlXn, trumpet; 7 > 7n l flute; 
■MW, ram’s horn; and 311?, described as made up of several reeds 
together; hence a pipe organ in modern Hebrew. ^133 and 733 are 
the only stringed instruments mentioned throughout the Hebrew 
Bible. Their shape, scope and character have not been ascertained. 

The concluding Psalm 150, often described as “the grand finale of 
the spiritual concert,” calls upon all the musical instruments of the 
Temple service to join in the praise of the Lord: “Praise him with the 
shojar sound, praise him with lute and harp! Praise him with timbrel 
and dance, praise him with strings and pipe! Praise him with re¬ 
sounding cymbals, praise him with clanging cymbals! Let everything 
that has breath praise the Lord! Halle.luyah!” 




Shekhinah 


nraw 

The Bible contains a picture of the musical accompaniment of wor¬ 
ship in the Temple as follows: “He placed the Levites in the Temple 
of the Lord with cymbals, lutes and lyres, in accordance with the re¬ 
gulations of David.. . The Levites stood with the instruments of 
I )avid, and the priests with the trumpets.. . As the offering began, 
the song to the Lord began also with trumpet blasts, led by the mu¬ 
sical instruments of David, king of Israel. The whole assembly wor¬ 
shiped, and the singers sang, and the trumpeters hlew blasts; all this 
continued until the offering was finished" (II Chronicles 29:25-28). 

There are scholars who claim t hat three thousand-year-old Jewish 
vocal music persists in ancient Hehrew communities of Yemen, Iraq 
and Iran, where colonies settled after the first exile. To this day cer¬ 
tain parts of Jewish sacred music retain evidences of ancient remem¬ 
bered ritual of prayer. The Avodah, recited on Tom Kippur, is given 
as a special example. The Temple music involved the use of large 
orchestral ensembles, very much unlike the unaccompanied singing 
of modem hazznnim or cantors. 

h 

The two main categories of Jewish music, religious and secular, go 
hack to the time when our people were still living in Eretz Yisrael. In 
the course of centuries, however, both Jewish folk and sacred music 
alike absorbed many elements from the new surroundings. This ex¬ 
plains why the music of Jews varies widely in different countries. 


SHEKHINAH rTDtf 

t ■ : 

Thu term Shekhinah, signifying the majestic presence of God among 
men, is used to express the immanence and the omnipresence of God. 
We arc tnld that the Shekhinah is where men gather for worship, where 
judges sit as a court, and where even one man studies Torah (Bera- 
khoth 6a). The Shekhinah is everywhere (Bava Bathra 25a). This 
may well be expressed in the famous saying of Hillel: “If I am here, 
all is here; if 1 am not here, what is here?” (Sukkah 53a). However, 
the Shekhinah doeB not rest amidst gloom, laziness, frivolity, levity or 
idle talk, hut only in the joy of performing a mitzvah (Shabbath 30b). 
There is a mid rash ic statement that he who receives his fellow men 
kindly is regarded as though he had received the Shekhinah. 

The terms Shekhinah and Ruah ha-Kodesh are sometimes used inter¬ 
changeably in the form of revelation of the Divine Presence or Ruah 
ha-Kodesh (Holy Spirit). In talmudic-midrashic literature, the anthro- 
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pomorphic expressions of the Bible are avoided as much as possible, 
and terms like Memra, Dibbur, Yekara and Kavod (speech, glory) are 
employed instead. Depicted under the figure of light, the Divine 
Presence is often presented as coming into intimate contact with hu¬ 
man beings. The presence of the Shekhinah is felt where sacred study 
and prayer oecur; sin is the cause of its absence. The endowment of 
a person with special gifts is at times described in terms of the She¬ 
khinah or Ruah ha-Kodesh resting upon him. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT Vyj) ""OS? 

V T T T 


According to the talmudic sages, man is responsible even for the 
conduct of others; as such he is liable to punishment if he is indiffer¬ 
ent to the wrong that is being perpetrated about him, when an ener¬ 
getic protest from his side could have prevented it. And the greater 
the man the greater is his responsibility. Thus the righteous man 
may suffer with justice, though he himself has never committed any 
transgression. Rabbi Ishmael once explained: “I am the atonement 
for the Jews,” meaning that he took upon himself all their sins to suf¬ 
fer for them. This desire seems to have its origin in a deep sympathy 
and compassion for Israel. This conduct of suffering for or with Israel 
was expected almost from every Jew. “When Israel is in a state of 
affliction, one must not say: I will rather live by myself, and eat and 
drink, and have peace of mind. . Rav declared in the third cot)' 
tury: “He who does not sense the sufferings of his people does not be¬ 
long to them” (Hagigah 5a—OHS IPX □'» mom UW?3). 

It has been noted that Judaism is satisfied with a mere establish¬ 
ment of the belief in retribution, without eorteerning itself with the 
manner in which it would be effected. According to Maimonides, the 
reward of the righteous in the world to come is spiritual bliss; the 
punishment of the wicked is exclusion from it, this being a form of 


extirpation or kareth ( Yad , Teshwiah 8:1). 

The following passages, quoted from talmudic-midrashic literature, 
shed some light on the subject of reward and punishment: 

“The wicked who have done some good work are as amply rewarded 
for it in this world as if they were men who have fulfilled the whole 
of the Torah, so that they may be punished for their sins in the next 
world; whilst the righteous who have committed some sin have to 
suffer for it ... so that they may enjoy their reward in the world to 
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come” (Avoth d’Rabbi Nathan). The responsibility of the individual 
towards the community is illustrated as follows: “It is to be compared 
lo people sitting in board a ship, one of the passengers of which took 
an awl and began to bore holes in the bottom of the vessel. Asked to 
desist from his dangerous occupation, he answered: Why, I am only 
making holes in my own seat. He was forgetting that when the wa¬ 
ter came in it would sink the whole ship.” The sin of a single person 
might endanger the whole of humanity. “The world is judged after 
the merits or demerits of the majority, so that a single individual by 
his good or bad actions can decide the fate of his fellow men, as it may 
happen that he is just the one who constitutes this majority.” 


SIIILLUAH HA-KEN Jj5H niW 

K i n dnkrs to animals is an important principle underlying a variety 
of biblical laws. The law in regard to the sparing of the mother-bird 
in the nest reads: “If you chance to come upon a bird’s nest with 
young birds nr eggs in it. .. and the mother-bird is sitting on them, 
you shall not take away the mother along with her offspring; you 
shall let the mother go, although you may take the offspring.. 
(I)t'ute ronomy 22 :G-7). 

Rabbi Moses ben Nahman (Ramban), in his commentary, observes 
t hat the reason for this law, as well as for the commandment that an 
animal and its young must not be slaughtered on one and the same 
day (I/eviticus 22:28), is that it constitutes a cruel act, and the Torah 
aims at implanting in man the quality of mercy and compassion. 
Pointing out that when the mother-bird is sent away she does not feel 
any pain, Maimonides declares: “If the Torah provides that such 
grief must not he caused to cattle or birds, how much more careful 
should we be not to cause grief to our fellow men” {Guide, 3:48). 


SHALOM Dfflf 

T 

The Hebrew word shalom has a wider meaning than the English equi v- 
alent peace , for it signifies welfare of every kind: security, content¬ 
ment, sound health, prosperity, friendship, peace of mind and heart, 
ns opposed to the dissatisfaction and unrest caused by evil (Isaiah 
32:17; 48:22). Hillel said: “Love peace and strive for peace” (Avoth 
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1:12). Among talmudic statements about peace the following may be 
quoted: “The whole Torah exists only for the sake of peace. For the 
oake of peace, truth may be sacrificed’ 1 (Gittin 59b: Yevamoth 65b): 

oi?pn -Q73 nine? d7k? i? min .kvi m?tp >377 n?u minn? 3 . 

The phrase 03? 01?IP (peace be with you) occurs in Genesis 43:23 
in the sense of the usual Hebrew greeting shalom alekhem, now gen¬ 
erally abbreviated to shalom. The inverted order alekhem shalom in 
response to the greeting shalom alekhem is a form of emphasis. Ac¬ 
cording to a talmudic statement, he who does not return a greeting is 
called a robber (Berakhoth 6b). We are told to meet every person 
with a friendly greeting (Avoth 4:20). 


SHALOM ZAKHAR "OT 

T T T 

On the Friday night following the birth of a son, relatives and friends 
of the parents gather for a light feast known as Shalom Zakhar (peace, 
a male!). Various fanciful reasons have been advanced for the term 
Shalom Zakhar. According to an explanation in Taami ha-Minhagim, 
Friday night has been selected for this celebration because all are at 
home on Sabbath eve and are at leisure to attend. Since the Sabbath 
is called Shalom, the name Shalom Zakhar has been applied. Con¬ 
gratulations and good wishes for the protection and welfare of the 
mother and the newly-born infant are offered by the visitors. Shalom 
Zakhar has been explained as an allusion to the talmudic saying: P'3 
D?iy3 D1?IP K3 D?iy3 731 K3IP (Xiddah 31b). The reference may per¬ 
haps be to family peace, when husband and wife live in serene harmony. 


SHALOM ALEKHEM 


□2 , ?I7 Ei?E? 


Shalom alekhem is also the name of a hymn chanted on Friday 
nights, upon returning home from the Sabbath-eve services. Ibis 
song of peace, introduced by the kabbalists some three centuries ago, 
is based on the talmudic passage concerning a good angel and an evil 
angel accompanying every man home from the synagogue on Iriday 
evenings* If they find the house in good order, the good angel says; 
“May the next Sabbath be as this one,” If, on the other hand, they 
find the house neglected, the evil angel says: "May the next Sabbath 
be as this one/’ 
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The four stanzas of the hymn Shalom Alekhem begin with the follow¬ 
ing expressions, respectively: 1) Peace be with you, ministering an¬ 
gels. .. 2) May your coming be in peace, messengers of peace. .. 

3) Bless me with peace. . . 4) May your departure be in peace. . . 


SHULHAN ARUKH 


rpr fn*?# 


The Shulhan Arukh (prepared table) by Rabbi Joseph Karo (1488- 
1575) serves as a practical guide in the observance of traditional Ju¬ 
daism throughout the world. It is printed together with the critical 
glosses of Rabhi Moses Isscrles (1525-1572), known as X"J!J“1, the in¬ 
itials of his name and title. 

The arrangement of the Shulhan Arukh is the same as that adopted 
by the author of the .4r5a‘aA Turim, but more concise. It consists of 
four parts: 1) Orah [iayyim (way of life) concerning Jewish religious 
behavior at home and in the synagogue; 2) Yoreh Deah (teacher of 
knowledge) concerning things forbidden and permitted, including all 
phases of dietary laws; 3) Even ha-Ezer (stone of help) concerning 
marriage and family matters; 4) tfoshen Mishpat (breastplate of 
judgment) concerning various phases of civil law. The term czer (help) 
alludes to marriage in Genesis 2:18. Even Ezer is a biblical place- 
name. The title lloshm Mishpal is borrowed from Exodus 28:15. 

The ten commentaries on the Shulhan Arukh, usually printed in 
standard editions, are as follows: 

1) nan (Map-pah), glosses inserted in the text, by Rabbi Moses 
Isserles (K*Jun— Renta), a contemporary of Rabbi Joseph Karo. 

2) am ’lib (Tur6 Zahav or Taz), by Rabbi David ha-Levi Segal 
(1586-1667). He served as rabbi of the Lemberg community. 

3) p3 ’riBb (Sifthi Kohen) by Rabbi Shabbethai ha-Kohen (1620- 
1662), on Yoreh Deah and II ashen Mishpat, referred to as -J*^ (Shakh). 

4) il9un "1X3 (Bc'ct ha-Golah) by Rabbi Moses Rivkes (died 1671). 

5) atJ’H "1X3 (Ba’er IiHev), on 1 oreA Deah and lloshen Mishpal, by 
Rabbi Zechariah ben Aryeh of the eighteenth century. 

6) K'un 11X3 (Biur Uagra), notes by Rabbi Elijah of Vilna, 
known as the Vilna-Gaon (1720-1797). 

7) pinn mxp (Kelzoth ha-floshen), on tyoshen Mishpal, by Rabbi 
Aryeh ha-Kohen (died 1813). 

8) nsipft ’nno (Pithhi Teshuvah) by Rabbi Abraham Eisenstadt 
(1812-1868) of Bialystok. lie was a great-grandson of the Shakh p'tp). 
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9) Q’l’y m’Kia (Me'irath Einayim), on ifoshen Mishpat, by Rabbi 
Joshua Falk (died 1614). 

10) 9 It 10 E? rpa ( Beth Shemud), on Even ha-Ezer, by Rabbi Samuel 
ben Uri of the seventeenth century. 

The Shulhan Arukh of Rabbi Shneour Zalman (17-17-1813), founder 
• * ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ism, was published in 1810. The 

product of the greatest scholar and intellect among the Hasidim, this 
Shulhan Arukh is briefly referred to as The Rao. It is based upon the 
Tut and other Poskim (codifiers), as well as kabbalistic literature. 

The Mishnah Berurah Glira niltfO) by Rabbi Israel Mnir ha- 
Kohen (1838-1932), known as the Hafetz Hayyim, is a six-volume 
commentary on the first part of the Shulhan Arukh, called Orah 
Hayyim. Its purpose is to elucidate points of law as well as add new 
halakhic material. The Arukh ha-Shulhan (jn9t!?n by Rabbi Yehiel 

Michael Epstein (1835-1905) is an eight-volume commentary on the 
four parts of the Shulfian Arukh. 

Rabbi Solomon Ganzfried (1804-1886) is best known as the com¬ 
piler of an abridgment of the Shulhan Arukh, which has been reprinted 
many times under the title of Kitzur Shulhan Arukh. 


SHELIAH TSIBBUR TG¥ 

* ™ * #■ 

* 

The term sheliah tsibbur (messenger of the congregation), applied to 
the person leading the congregation in prayer, is often abbreviated to 
Y'W (shatz) by combining the initial letter of the two words. Accord¬ 
ing to the Talmud, a suitable sheliah tsibbur is “an elderly man whose 
youth has been spent decently 7 —flK3 *)pJpl (lVanith 10a); one who 
is modest and agreeable to the people; one who knows how to chant 
and has a sweet voice any i9ipi nn’yi i9 b?'d. 

When the sheliah tsibbur recites aloud Amidah prayers that contain 
poetical insertions ( kerovoth ), as in the services for Iiosh Hashanah 
and Yam Kippur, he begins by chanting an introduction known as 
reshulh (fiitlH) in solo, requesting permission for the insertion of hymns 
between the ancient benedictions of the Amidah. The phrase 1100 
D'OOn is the preliminary formula for all such introductions. The 
reader’s meditation t?y00 'lyn ’MH (I am poor in worthy deeds), 
recited before the Masaf service on Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, 
is of unknown authorship. It contains the petition that God accept 
the prayers on behalf of the congregation. The term F'Eb"! min sig- 
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nifiefi the readei's repetition of the Amidah for the benefit of the en¬ 
tire congregation, including those who are not ahle to read the prayers 
for themselves 



SllALOSll SK'UDOTH 
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The three rneiiD (shalosh se‘udoth ) that are religiously prescribed for 
the Sabbath are considered of high importance. One of the talmudic 
sages asserts that anyone who fulfills the precept of eating the three 
formal meals will be rescued from three evils (.Shabbath 118a). They 
are to be had on Friday evening, Saturday morning and afternoon. 
The third meal, commonly known as shalosh se‘udolh instead of sc‘uduh 
shclishith, is served after the Minhah prayers and continued, among 
the. Ihisidim especially, till the termination of the Sabbath, when the 
Ma'ariv service begins. 

The so-called Sc'udath Rabbi JJidka (Kp*T’n ’3*1 miyO) refers 
to a light meal eaten by some in addition to the three Sabbath meals. 
This is in keeping with the private opinion held by Rabbi Hidka 
that four meals should be eaten on the Sabbath (Shabbath 117b). 
The Se‘width Rabbi IJidka is generally eaten after the Sabbath morn¬ 
ing Kitidwth in the form of some pastry (nUUfl) and wine. 

The Sabbath-afternoon Oneg Shabbath (Sabbath Delight) custom, 
which lias become popular in Israel and elsewhere, consists of Sabbath 
afternoon gatherings to bid farewell to the Sabbath in the form of 
Torah study and songs (zemiroth). The Oncj Shabbath movement was 
first introduced by the famous Hebrew poet Hnyyim Nahman Bialik 
in Tel Aviv. American synagogues and temples have Oneg Shabbath 
gat herings following the late Friday-night sendees. 


THIRTEEN ATTRIBUTES riHO (“HEW E^E? 

* +« 4 * + * 

mm m 

The thirteen attributes of God, referring to the actions emanating 
from the divine providence, are spoken of in the Torah (Exodus 34: 
6-7), according to the following traditional interpretation of the verses: 
“The Lord, the Lord is a merciful and gracious God, slow to anger 
and abounding in kindness and truth. He extends kindness to the 
thousandth generation, forgives iniquity, transgression and sin, and 
clears (the guiltless!.” 





Thirteen Attributes 
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The repetition of the Lord’s name signifies that God is merciful to 
one about to sin but not yet guilty of sinning, and to the sinner who 
has repented. This represents the first two divine qualities. The 
third attribute is inferred from the word El, meaning powerful to act 
as his wisdom dictates. The term merciful {Rahum) denotes that God 
acts like a father to his children, preventing them from falling (fourth 
attribute). 

The fifth: He is gracious (Hannun ) to assist those who have fallen 
and cannot rise. The sixth: He is slow to anger, patient and hopeful 
that the sinner will repent. The seventh: Abounding in kindness, 
both to the righteous and the wicked. The eighth: Truthful and faith¬ 
ful to carry out his promises. The ninth: He extends his mercy to 
thousands of generations, placing the merits of the fathers to the cre¬ 
dit of the children ( zekhuth avoth). The tenth: He forgives all iniquity, 
sins committed with premeditation. The eleventh: He pardons all 
transgression, sins committed in a spirit of rebellion. The twelfth: He 
forgives sins committed inadvertently. The thirteenth: He dears 
those who repent. 

These divine qualities are not an attempt to describe the essence of 
God philosophically, but rather to represent him as the source and 
fountain of all ethical behavior. God's attributes are to become the 
standard of man’s morality. This is defined as imitation of God. 


SHALOSH REGALIM 
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Fes a Shavuoth and Sukkoth are known as the three annual pilgrim 
festivals <0*91*1 because of the three pilgrimages which adult 
Israelites had to make to the Sanctuary. The phrase shalosh regalim, 
occurring in Exodus 23:14 ("Three times a year you shall celebrate a 
pilgrim feast”), is to be found again in Numbers 22:28, 32, 33). The 
words ays and ?l“l are used interchangeably in the sense of beat, 
foot and time. In Exodus 22:17, shalosh pe ( amim (three times) is used 
in place of shalosh regalim. 

According to I bn Ezra, the three pilgrim festivals are called shalosh 
regalim because most of the pilgrims went to Jerusalem on foot. The 
traditional rule was that every pilgrim had to go on foot at least 
the final stage of the journey up ( aliyyah ), from the city of Jerusalem 
to the Temple Mount, since the expression shalosh regalim conveys 
the sense of three times on foot (Hagigah 1:1). 
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First Days of the Pilgrim Festivals 


1975 

March 27 

May 16 

September 20 

1976 

April 15 

June 4 

October 9 

1977 

April 3 

May 23 

September 27 

1978 

April 22 

June 11 

October 16 

1979 

April 12 

June 1 

October 6 

1980 

April 1 

May 21 

September 25 

1981 

April 19 

June 8 

October 13 

1982 

April 8 

May 28 

October 2 

1983 

March 29 

May 18 

September 22 

1984 

April 17 

June 6 

October 11 

1985 

April 6 

May 26 

September 30 

1986 

April 24 

June 13 

October 18 

1987 

April 14 

June 3 

October 8 

1988 

April 2 

May 22 

September 26 

1989 

April 20 

June 9 

October 14 

1990 

April 10 

May 30 

October 4 

1991 

March 30 

May 19 

September 23 

1992 

April 18 

June 7 

October 12 

1993 

April 6 

May 26 

September 30 

1994 

March 27 

Mav 16 

September 20 

1995 

April 15 

June 4 

October 9 

1996 

April 4 

May 21 

September 28 

1997 

April 22 

June 11 

October 16 

1998 

April 11 

May 31 

October 5 

1999 

April 1 

May 21 

September 25 

2000 

April 20 

June 9 

October 14 

2001 

April 8 

May 28 

October 2 

2002 

March 28 

May 17 

September 21 

2003 

April 17 

June 6 

October 11 

2004 

April 6 

May 20 

September 30 

2005 

April 24 

June 13 

October 18 

2006 

April 13 

June 2 

October 7 

2007 

April 3 

May 23 

September 27 

2008 

April 20 

June 9 

October 14 

2009 

April 9 

May 29 

October 3 

2010 

March 30 

May 19 

September 23 
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The distinctive name of God {shem ha-me.forash ), consisting of four 
letters ('n'Vn’ 1 ), is not read as written. The avoidance of uttering the 
sublime name of God is due to apprehensive reverence. An allusion 
to the rule that the tetragrammaton, the divine name of four letters, 
should not be pronounced as written is found in Exodus 3:15, where 
the expression is D?S)9 ’DID ill (this is my name forever). The word 
can be read I'allem (to conceal), that is, the word adonai (Lord) 
should be substituted for the tetragrammaton, since the Hebrew word 
adonai likewise has four letters (Kiddushin 71a). 

In Temple times, the high priest pronounced the tetragrammaton 
ten times in the course of the Yom Kippur service (Yoma 39h), hut 
did this inaudibly so as to keep it concealed from the rest of the people. 
Since the destruction of the Temple there has remained no trace of 
knowledge as to the correct pronunciation of the tetragrammaton. 
which is generally assumed to denote the eternal existence of God. 

The quadriliteral name of God is commonly interpreted to signify 
71’ri’ run n’n (he was, he is, he shall be). “Jehovah” is a misreading 
by non-Jews, who are unaware that the vowel points of the four-let¬ 
tered name belong to the word adonai which is used as a substitute. 
They are there only to remind the reader about the substitute term. 

The meaning of the name was revealed to Moses in the vision ot 
the flaming bush, namely: the One who is always. It is derived from 
the verh HIH, an older form of n’n, and is used in the sense of the 
present tense. Since God speaks of himself in the vision, he calls him¬ 
self Ehyeh (H’nX), that is, I am, in the first person. Men, however, 
speak of him in the third person (n’n 1 ), which has become n 1 n ’ = //<. 
Is. The four-letter name denotes the absolute self-existence of God, 

who alone truly exists. 

A r ame (DID) is used in Hebrew in the sense of character and essence. 
To know the name of God is to know the divine attributes and the re¬ 
lation of God to his people. The divine name is often referred to as 
equivalent to the divine presence. The distinctive personal name of 
the God of Israel, the tetragrammaton or the Shcm ha-Meforash, occurs 
6,823 times in the Hebrew Bible while the name Elohim occurs much 
more frequently, having been substituted in some places for the tetra¬ 
grammaton. The plural form of Elohim has been explained as the 
plural of majesty and excellence. The singular, Eloah, occurs only in 
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biblical poetry. The divine name YHWH is variously referred to 
as Shem ha-Meyvhad, Shem ha-Meforash, Shem ben Arba Qthiyyoth 
(Tniquc, Distinct., Qundriliteral Name), and simply ha-SKem (the 
Name) or Yml Hi Vav Hi, the four letters spelling the name YIIWII. 

Ollier divine mimes are considered as titles signifying perfection 
and power, or characterizing the divine arts as observed and appre¬ 
ciated in the various stages of human development. This has been 
illustrated by the example of a man who looks at the sun through 
various colored glasses; though they change the impressions produced 
upon the observer, they do not alTect the sun. 

(tenorally speaking, the divine name is considered more than a mere 
designation. It represents the divine relation to the people on earth, 
characterising God’s essence, his glory and power. Hence, the mystic 
awe with which its pronunciation was surrounded, and the powers 
attributed hv the kabhalists to its correct manipulation. There is a 
tannaitic statement that he who pronounces the divine name accord¬ 
ing to its letters loses his share in the future world (Sanhedrin 10:1). 


APOSTASY 102? 
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Tiik Hebrew won! she mad denotes both persecution and conversion 
from Judaism. An apostate from Judaism is called vieskummad, the 
passive of the verb TBP, thus alluding to the compulsory conversions 
in the long history of Jewish persecutions. Some scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the word meshummad is derived from a Syriac 
verb meaning to baptize; hence, a convert to Islam, for example, is 
not described as meshummad (baptized) but aa mumor, a term fre¬ 
quently used in a wider sense to designate an open opponent to Jew¬ 
ish teachings and practices. 

The term meshummad, meaning a deserter who has forsaken his 
people, has a much more unfavorable connotation than that of con¬ 
vert. It is felt that the meshummad has changed his religion for selfish 
purposes, anil not from conviction or self-protection. An eighteenth- 
century non-Jewish champion of Jewish emancipation wrote: “What 
person will not despise the vile being who forsakes the religion of his 
youth, abandons bis kindred and people, anil desecrates another faith 
by externally observing its rites while internally being unconvinced 
ol its divine institution. Rabbi Israel Baal Shem Tov, founder of 
Hasidism, is reported to have said: “Every Jew is an organ of the 
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Shekhinah. As long as the organ is joined to the body, however ten¬ 
uously, there is hope; once it is cut off, all hope is lost.” 

Many meshummadim, in order to avoid being confused with their 
former co-religionists or fellow Jews, developed a super-zeal for their 
new religion, which they expressed in fanatical hatred of Judaism. 
They were responsible for the compulsory puhlic disputations, in the 
Middle Ages, resulting in dire consequences to the Jewish people if 
the arguments in favor of Judaism proved to bo too convincing to the 
enraged neighbors. The burning of Jewish books, the forcible bap¬ 
tism of Jewish children, the hunting down and then executing innu¬ 
merable crypto-Jews (Marranos) were some of the activities urged by 
the zealous meshummadim, who served as spies and informers during 
the medieval period, perhaps in order to remove all .suspicion from 
themselves. The great reduction in the Jewish population timing the 
Middle Ages is attributable to the large-scale conversions. 

In 1399, many Jews of Prague were imprisoned because a meshum - 
mad by the name of Peter (originally, Pesah) charged the Jews with 
uttering blasphemy in the Alenu prayer. He said that the numerical 
value of the word p'"ll (and idle) corresponds to that of the name 
IIP'=316, although the phrase was borrowed from Isaiah 

30:7. Many were murdered because of this accusation. Through fear 
of the official censors, the following words were excluded from the 
Alenu prayer: V^VX? ?X?X D^DIimpm^an? O’lnniPBDni? (they, 
the pagans, bow to vanity and emptiness and pray to a god that 
cannot save). 

A renegade by the name of Peter Schwartz spread the blood-libel, or 
ritual murder accusation, charging that the Jews used human blood 
for the preparation of matzoth and in the four cups of wine used in the 
Seder service of the Pesah festival. This libel known as alilath darn 

(DT n^y) flared up repeatedly in fourteen European countries. 
From 1144 to 1940 there were one hundred and fifty-two cases. The 
notorious meshummad John Pfefferkom, of the sixteenth century, was 
a butcher by trade, a man of little learning and of immoral conduct; 
he lent his name to a large number of anti-Jewish writings published 
by the Dominicans of Cologne. He insisted that all the Jews be either 
expelled from Germany or employed as street-cleaners and chimney¬ 
sweeps; that every copy of the Talmud and rabbinical books should 
be taken away from the Jews, and that every Jewish house be ran¬ 
sacked for this purpose. But John Reuchlin exposed the Dominicans 
and the character of Pfefferkorn, their tool. 
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The Spanish Inquisition, established in the thirteenth century, ori¬ 
ginated for the purpose of preventing the Marranos from practising 
their ancestral religion in secret. It was to root out this crypto-Juda¬ 
ism that the tremendous machinery of the Inquisition was devised. 
The sufferers under Torquemada of the fifteenth century were pri¬ 
marily those who relapsed to Judaism. It is generally accepted, how¬ 
ever, that Torquemada’s personal influence was largely responsible 
for the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Tzemab Duran, known as Rashbatz (p*3Pn), 
who settled in Algiers after the 1391 persecutions, when Spanish Jews 
begun to settle in North Africa, wrote on the question of the validity 
of Marruno marriages: ‘‘There is no distinction at all to be made in 
this matter between a Jew and an apostate; for we hold that, although 
he has sinned, he is still a Jew'. .. Therefore if one of them marries a 
woman, his marriage is valid.. . All apostates and children of apos¬ 
tate women are to be considered as full Israelites with regard to mar¬ 
riage.” As the years went by, Jewish law tended to he stricter in its 
judgment of the Marranos and their status; for, why did they not 
escape sooner? Also, by this time they were of mixed descent. 


SAMUEL 
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Tiie two books of Samuel are considered as one book in the Hebrew 
Bible. They continue the history of Israel from the tribal stage to the 
development of a united nation. They cover a period of about one 
hundred years (1070-970 before the common era). It was one of the 
most important centuries in the life of Israel. In the long struggle 
against its surrounding enemies, Israel learned its own strength and 
prepared to play its part in the history of mankind. Events during 
this period are centered about three great personalities: Samuel, Saul, 
and David. 

The books of Samuel, which are among the most instructive and 
interesting of all the biblical writings, contain the first records of pro¬ 
phecy and represent one of the most important sources for the history 
of religion. The first book records the life of Samuel and the events 
that occurred during his administration and that of king Saul. It 
also describes David’s good character and his triumphs, spiritual and 
material. “King David still lives” (D”pl ’T1 ?X1IP' "pa ITT) is an 
ancient expression of affectionate admiration (Rosh Hashanah 25a). 
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The second book describes the career o! David and the expansion 
of his kingdom. It contains a vivid portrayal of the demoralization in 
David's family, traceable to David’s own moral collapse. The story 
of Absalom's rebellion against David, and of David’s mourning over 
the death of Absalom, is considered to be one of the greatest narratives 
that has come down to us from ancient times. 

It is generally agreed among modern Bible scholars that the book 
of Samuel is not the work of a single author, but. a compilation from 
earlier written sources, some of which go back in their turn to oral 
tradition. Many passages are quite untranslatable, and yield no in¬ 
telligible sense when translated. This will explain the great variety 
of commentaries on the book of Samuel that have appeared in many 
languages. Excerpts: 

“The Lord sent Xathan the prophet to David. Nathan went to 
him and said: There were two men in one town, a rich man and a 
poor man. The rich man had many sheep anti cattle; the poor man 
had nothing but a single lamb. . . Now a traveler came to visit the 
rich man. But the rich man refused to take from his own flock or his 
own herd to prepare food for the guest. He took, instead, the poor 
man's lamb and prepared for the visitor. David's anger blazed against 
the man, and he said to Nathan: As the Lord lives, the man who has 
done this deserves to die! 

“Then Nathan said to David: You are the man!.. . You have 
taken Uriah’s wife to be your wife, having caused his death by the 
sword of the Ammonites. Therefore, the sword shall never depart 
from your house. I will stir up evil against you in your own house¬ 
hold. You have acted in secret, but I will act before all Israel.. . The 
Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife bore to David, and it became 
sick. David prayed to God for the child, fasting and lying on the 
ground all night. On the seventh day, the child died. David's ser¬ 
vants were afraid to tell him that the child was dead, for fear that he 
would do something desperate to himself. When David saw that his 
servants were whispering to one another, he understood that the child 
was dead. Is the child dead? he asked them; and they answered: He 
is dead. 

“Then David got up from the ground; he washed himself and 
changed his clothes; he went to the house of the Lord and worshiped; 
after that he went home, asked for food and ate. What is the mean¬ 
ing of this? the servants asked him; you fasted and wept for the child 
when it was still alive, but when the child died you got up and ate! 
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He replied: When the child was still alive I fasted and wept because 
I thought that—who knows?—the Lord might graciously allow the 
child to live. But now he is dead; why should I fast? Can I bring him 
hack again? I am going to him, hut he will never come hack to me.” 


SHEMONEH ESREH ("HEW HilOE? 

ft ■ v v ■ * ■ * 
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The Shemoneh Esreh prayer is the central element in the three daily 
services: Shaharilh, Minhah, and Ma l ariv. It is spoken of in the 
Talmud as Tcfill ah, the prayer par excellence, on account of its import¬ 
ance and its antiquity. According to tradition, it was composed by 
the members of the Great Assembly who flourished at the early per¬ 
iod of the Second Temple. 

Originally, the Shemoneh Esreh , denoting eighteen, consisted of 
eighteen benedictions; in its present form, however, there are nine¬ 
teen. The addition of the paragraph concerning the slanderers and 
enemies of the people was made toward the end of the first century 
at the direction of Rabbun Gamaliel II, head of the Sanhedrin at 
Yavneh, 

The Talmud offers a variety of reasons for the number eighteen. It 
corresponds to the eighteen times God is mentioned in Psalm 29 as 
well as in the Shema. The three patriarchs of the Jewish people, Ab¬ 
raham, Isaac and Jacob are mentioned together eighteen times in the 
Hebrew Bible. The number eighteen is also said to correspond to the 
essential eighteen vertebrae of the spinal column (Rcrakhoth 28b). 

The Shemoneh Esreh is now generally referred to as the Amidah. 
(standing), so called because it is recited in a standing posture. The 
name Amidah accurately describes this prayer for Sabbaths and fes¬ 
tivals, when it consists of seven blessings only. At the Shaharilh and 
the Minhah services, the Shemoneh Esreh or the Amidah is first recited 
in an undertone by each person in the congregation, and then aloud 
by the reader on behalf of the congregation. The reader’s repetition is 
designed for the benefit of those who cannot read the Amidah for 
themselves. Tbe Amidah is not repeated by the reader during the 
Ma'ariv service, because it was held by t.he sages of the Talmud that 
the evening Amidah was optional and not obligatory. 

On Sabhaths and festivals, the first three blessings and the last 
three are the same in all forms of the Amidah. The thirteen petitions 
of the weekday Shemoneh Esreh are eliminated on the ground that no 
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personal requests may be made during Sabbaths and festivals. Upon 
reciting these petitions, a person is reminded of his failings and trou¬ 
bles, and on the days of rest one ought to be cheerful and not saddened 
by worries. 

The middle paragraphs of the weekday Shemoneh Esreh contain 
petitions for the fulfillment of our needs. They plead for wisdom, re¬ 
pentance, forgiveness, deliverance, healing, prosperity, ingathering of 
the dispersed, restoration of justice, suppression of tyranny, protection 
of the upright, rebuilding of Jerusalem, the messianic era, and the 
acceptance of prayer. All these petitions are on behalf of the entire 
community; petitions for personal needs may be inserted in their ap¬ 
propriate place, as when one reaches the eighth benediction which 
reads; “Heal us, 0 Lord, and we shall be healed; save us, and we 
shall be saved.. 

After the Shemoneh Esreh , the following meditation is added: “My 
God, guard my tongue from evil, and my lips from speaking false¬ 
hood. .. Open my heart to tby Torah, that my soul may follow thy 
commands... Save with thy right hand and answer me. May the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
thy presence, O Lord, my Redeemer.“ This is taken substantially 
from the Talmud (Berakhoth 17a). 


EXODUS riiEEtf 
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The book of Exodus carries forward the history begun in Genesis and 
tells of the formation of Israel as a people. It consists of two parts: 
the liberation of Israel from bondage in Egypt about three thousand 
two hundred years ago, and the consecration upon Mount Sinai of the 
so-called kingdom of priests. Exodus contains the idyllic story of the 
birth of Moses, the divine revelation through the burning bush, and 
the detailed description of bitter contests between Moses and Pharaoh. 
Moses is pictured as a man of profound contemplation and decisive 
action, who finds God in the wilderness and hears his voice in the thun¬ 
der. Guided by God, Moses takes into the wilderness the hopeless 
remnant of a despairing people and brings out of it a united nation. 

Exodus, the second book of the Torah, is second to no other book 
of the Holy Scriptures in its interest and religious significance. It de¬ 
scribes the oppression and slavery in Egypt as well as the liberation, 
which came to the people of Israel in the hour of their greatest need 
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and despair. The dramatic account of the giving of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments and the basic laws of the Torah are the most outstanding 
features of the book. 

The plagues in the narrative portion of Exodus are miraculously 
intensified forms of the diseases or other natural occurrences to which 
Egypt is still liable. Frogs, gnat9, flies and locusts are common pests 
in the country. The Latin historian Pliny, writing in the first century, 
notes the recurring pests of mosquitoes, frogs, flies and gnats due to 
the seasonal inundations of the Nile. Epidemics accompanied by a 
great mortality are frequently mentioned by various writers, both 
ancient and modern. 

The darkness that lasted three days in Egypt was. according to 
some scholars, the result of the desert sand storms; the hot wind, called 
hamsin, often fills the air with thick clouds of dust and forces people 
to stay indoors. During the annual inundation of the Nile, the water 
assumes a reddish color because of the red grass brought down from 
the Abyssinian mountains. An unusual combination of natural cala¬ 
mities materially facilitated the Israelite departure from Egypt. The 
terrified Egyptians were finally convinced that they had better set 
their Hebrew slaves free. Increasing in severity, the plagues brought 
increasing pressure upon the Egyptians until they yielded. 

The hook of Exodus is replete with highly ethical concepts and 
laws. Cod's deep interest in human affairs is refleeted in each of its 
narratives. lie is represented as revealing himself to men and speak¬ 
ing with them intimately. The Ten Commandments, otherwise known 
as the Decalogue, and the laws contained in the three chapters which 
are referred to as the Book of the Covenant (Exodus 20-23), are the 
quintessence of the remaining portion of the Torah. Excerpts: 

“You shall not maltreat a stranger or oppress him, for you were 
strangers yourselves in the land of Egypt. You shall not afflict a wi¬ 
dow or an orphan. .. If you lend money to a poor man, you must not 
act ns a creditor; you must not exact interest from him. If ever you 
take your neighbor’s garment in pledge, you shall give it back to him 
before the sun goes down; for that is the only covering he has... You 
shall not revile the judges, nor shall you curse any of the authorities 
of your people. You shall not utter a false report. . . You shall not 
follow a majority to do wrong; nor shall you be partial to a poor man 
in his lawsuit. You shall not violate the rights of a poor man in his 
lawsuit... You shall never aceept a bribe, for a bribe blinds the clear¬ 
sighted and perverts a just cause...” 
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The relation of name to thing plays an important part in the story 
of creation. Name and thing are one. “When the Lord God had 
formed out of the ground all the beasts of the field and the birds of 
the air, he brought them to the man to see what he would call them; 
whatever the man called any living creature, that was to he its name” 
(Genesis 2:19). That is, man would establish his dominion over the 
creatures of the earth by giving them names. To know the name is 
to know the essence of a thing; to know is to have power over the oh- 
ject. Adam’s utterance of tbe names of the beasts put those beasts 
in subjection to him. 

The close relationship between man and woman is conveyed by 
Adam’s utterance: “She shall be called woman (HWK), for from man 
(IP’K) she has been taken.” This sets forth the social and moral rela¬ 
tion between man and woman. Since the woman is formed out of the 
man's rib, she depends upon him; it is her duty to be at hand, ready 
at all times to be a help to her husband; it is the husband’s natural 
duty ever to defend and cherish his wife as part, of his own self. In 
biblical times, the names of persons were not only significant, but 
their meaning was known to those who spoke Hebrew. 

A large majority of the 2,SOO personal names mentioned in the He¬ 
brew Bible convey a special meaning, though the meanings of the 
remainder have become obscured in the course of time. Frequently 
the personal names are composite, referring to God either at the be¬ 
ginning or at the end (Jonathan, ISlhanan, Ilanancl, Klyakim, Azar- 
yah, Raphael). Though there was an objection to foreign names 
among the Jewish people, legend reports that Simon the high priest 
promised Alexander the Great that all the children of the priestly 
family bom in the year following his visit to Jerusalem would he 
named Alexander after him (Yosippon). A considerable proportion 
of Greek and Roman names are contained in the Talmud. 

In 17S7 the Jews of the Austrian empire were ordered by law to 
adopt surnames. If they refused, the registration commissioners were 
empowered to confer names of their own selection. Place-names were 
turned into surnames. A new settler was often named after the town 
or country from which he had come during the many wanderings of 
the Jews in the Middle Ages. Such names as Cohen and Levi, origin¬ 
ally descriptive of descent, became surnames. Names like Mcndels- 
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Bohn (the son of Mendel) in the eighteenth century are reminiscent 
of names like Maimonides (son of Maimon) and Xafimanides (son of 
Nafiman) in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They are illustra¬ 
tions of the practice of converting the father's personal name into a 
surname. Occupations suggested many names. Thus Jewish sur¬ 
names are patronymic, local,occupational, descriptive, and nicknames. 

Following is a sampling list of biblical names and various forms of 
Jewish surnames derived from the original Hebrew. 

Aaron: Aarons, Aaronson, AaronofF, Aaronovich. Abraham: Abra¬ 
hams, Abrahnmson, Abrams, Ahramovitz. David: Davidson, Davis, 
Davison. Jacob: Jacobson, Jacobs, Jacoby. Mena^cm: Mendel, 
Mendelssohn. 


BKTH-SHOEVAH FEAST rQKltfn H'S HIUDE? 
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The Mishnah reports a proverbial saying to the effect that whoever 
has not witnessed the Beth-Shoevah eel eh ration has never seen real re¬ 
joicing {Sukkah 5:1). The reference is to the water-feast which began 
on the first day of Sukkoth at nightfall and lasted till the following 
morning during the period of the Second Temple in Jerusalem. The 
outer court of the Temple was brilliantly illuminated for the oceasion. 
A torrhlight procession, dances and singing followed while the women 
were looking on from their galleries. During the day, the great fea¬ 
ture was the procession which accompanied the priest who had been 
allotted the duty ami privilege of drawing water for the libation cere¬ 
mony from the pool of Siloam in Jerusalem. 

Beth Shoevah signifies the place of drawing water, alluding to the 
pool of Siloam. Since the festival of Sukkoth falls at the time when 
the first autumnal rains are due in Kretz Yisrael, it has been suggested 
that the water-feast symbolized the people's petition for rain. Ac¬ 
cording to a talmudic statement, it alluded to prophetic inspiration. 
The term water is often used symbolically. In Numbers 24:7, the 
constant flow of water is symbolic of numerous descendants. The 
Torah is frequently compared to water that purifies. The prayer for 
rain (Geshem) is recited in the synagogue on the eighth day of Sukkoth. 

The precise origin of the popular Beth-Shoeva celehration is unknown. 
As soon as the first day of Sukkoth came to an end, the people flocked 
to the outer court of the Temple, known as Ezrath Nashim (women’s 
court), where a harrier had been erected across to keep men and women 
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apart. Large golden candelabras were fed from vessels of oil by youth¬ 
ful priests. So bright were the flames that every street in Jerusalem 
shone with their light. A torch dance took place, in which men of 
piety and renown participated. At daybreak, the procession left the 
Temple and proceeded to the Siloam pool. A golden jug was filled 
from its water and brought hack to the Temple. The water was poured 
upon the altar along with a libation of wine. The libation of water 
marked the beginning of the rainy season in Eretz Yisrael. 


SIMIJATH TORAH miFi nHOt? 

t “ : * 

The name Simhath Torah (rejoicing of the Torah) was not known in 
talmudic times as the name of a special festival, marking the annual 
completion of the Torah readings* It came into use presumably around 
the ninth century in Babylonia, where the one-year-cycle for the read¬ 
ing of the Five Books of Moses prevailed. The seven processions with 
the Torah scrolls on Simhath Torah became customary in the sixteenth 
century* In Eretz Yisrael, the Simhath-Torah celebration coincides 
with Skemini Atsereth , the eighth day of Sukkoth, 

On Simhath Torah, the last section of the Torah is read for the // athan 
Torah (min jnn), followed by the H athan Bereshzth (IViHOS jnn>i 
for whom the beginning of the Torah is read. This procedure is in 
keeping with the idea that Torah study is endless. Special attention 
is paid to the children who come to the synagogue where they receive 
flags depicting biblical scenes and are given apples and sweets. 

At the end of each of the seven hakkajoth (processional circuits), 
joined hy children carrying flags with appropriate biblical verses, 
there is a great deal of singing and dancing on the part of those hon¬ 
ored with carrying the Torah scrolls. The hakkajoth continue long 
enough until every man has carried a Torah around the synagogue* 


SHE MITT AH 

I -p 

The term shemittah used in connection with thcSabbatical Year comes 
from a verb which means to detach, to draw away, let drop. Hence, 
A31P (Deuteronomy 15:0; 31:10) denotes the year of a relaxation 
of debts, the Sabbatical Year during which the land was to lie fallow and 
be withdrawn from cultivation* The Torah commands: Six yeais 
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you may sow your field, six years you may prune your vineyard, gath¬ 
ering in its produce. But in the seventh year the land shall have a 
complete rest . . . when you may neither sow your field nor prune 
your vineyard. The aftergrowth of your harvest you shall not reap, 
nor shall you pick the grapes of vour untrimmed vines. .. While the 
land has its sabbath, all the produce will he food equally for yourself 
and for your male and female servants, for your hired help and the 
tenants who live with you, and likewise for your livestock and the wild 

animals on your land” (Leviticus 25:1- 7 ). 

A.s long as the prod lire of the Sabbatical Year remains on the field, 

it remains available to everyone. In Exodus 23:11, the Torah says: 
"But. the seventh year you shall let the land lie untilled and unhar¬ 
vested, that the poor among you may eat of it and the beasts of the 
field may eat what the poor leave; so also shall you do in regard to 
vour vineyard and your olive grove.” In Deuteronomy 15:1-3. the 
Torah commands: ‘‘At the end of every seven-year period you shall 
have a relaxation of fields. . . Every creditor shall release his claim 
on wlmt he has loaned his neighbor; he shall not press his neighbor 
Im pavment. . In an agricultural community, where a debt would 
he contracted only in a case of poverty or misfortune, the loan was 
considered to he an act of benevolence rather than a business trans¬ 
action. 

When economic life became more complex, debts incurred in busi¬ 
ness transactions belonged to a different category and could not fairly 
he cancelled. Ilillel instituted, therefore, a method for the adjustment 
of the law in order to secure creditors against the operation of Shemit- 
ftih. This method was known ns Prozbul, a legal instrument drawn up 
by the creditor and attested by the seals of the judges, empowering 
the court to collect the debt due to him at any time he saw fit. Deu¬ 
teronomy 15:4 was interpreted by Hillel, who lived in the century 
preceding the common era, to exclude from the operation of the Sab¬ 
batical Year debts that had already been secured by order of the court 
before the advent of Shemittah. 


SHEMINI ATSERETH 'FO# 

4 # ■* *4 4 4 4 

It < ■ 

I n th e Hebrew Prayerbook, both the eighth and ninth days of Sukkoth 
are called n“15tyn in TBtfn Dl\ though the ninth day is generally 
spoken of as the day of Simhath Torah. In Eretz Yisrael, where the 




Shemini Atsereth msy tdiz? 

ninth day is not observed as a feast day, the Torali celebration takes 
place on the eighth day. The original meaning of the term atsereth, is 
festive assembly (Leviticus 23:36; Deuteronomy Ui:S), hut in tnlmu- 
dic literature it is applied in the sense of conclusion, so that Shu v noth 
is referred to as atsereth because it is the concluding festival to Pesah 
just as the Hag ha-Atsereth is the concluding festival to Sukkolh. 

The prayer for rain (Din ."^DD is recited as part of the Musaf ser¬ 
vice on Shemini Atsereth; it solemnly introduces the formula 3’tPO 
□Pin T’TIfll nnn, which is retained in the A mid ah or Shemonch E s- 
rch prayer until the first day of Pcsah. 


SHEMA YISRAEL 



* 

M 


i -f 
* 



Recited as the confession of the Jewish faith, the verse Shema I'is- 
rael (Deuteronomy 0:4) sums up the first and second commandments 
of the Decalogue, and should be rendered: Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
is our God, the Lord is One. The Mishnah refers to the reciting of 
the Shcma as the acceptance of the yoke of the divine majesty (Hecu¬ 
lt hoth 2:5). We are told that Rabbi Ychudah ha-Xasi, when preoc¬ 
cupied with his studies, put his hand over his eyes and recited the first, 
verse of the Shema in silence (Berakhoth 13b). The reciting of the 
Shcma morning and evening is discussed in the Mishnah as an estab¬ 
lished custom. 

The Shema was ever on the lips of the Jewish martyrs. Rabbi Akiva 
endured the greatest tortures while his flesh was being torn with iron 
combs and died pronouncing the last word, TnK (One), with hO last 
breath. Shema Yisrael has heen the password by which Jews recog¬ 
nize one another throughout the world. It has been asserted that 
anyone who has not seen a Jew say Shema Yisrael at the A Ptlah 
service or at the confession before death has never scon religious ec¬ 
stasy. The last letters of yfllP and *iriK form the word "IJ7 (witness) 
and are written large in the Hebrew Bible, meaning that lie who re¬ 
cites the Shema, hears witness to the Oneness of God before the entire 
world- The six words of the Shcma have become the battle-cry of the 
Jewish people for more than twenty-five centuries* 

The entire passage of the Shcma has been depicted as a chapter in 
the Bible which we inscribe on our doorposts and bear on our fore¬ 
head during prayer. It is a chapter which every mother teaches to her 
child as soon as it begins to lisp its first words, a chapter which for 
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centuries has sweetened the last hours of dying; bo rich in its sim¬ 
plicity, so expressive in its concisness, that it sums up our principal 
duties and awakens in us abundant memories and thoughts, all the 
glories of our past and all the hopes of our future. 

The verse Shcmn Yisrael, consisting of six words, is always accom¬ 
panied by a six-word response which is not found in the Bible. It 
was used in the Temple daily during the priestly blessing. On Yom 
Kippur, the priests and the people who were standing in the Temple 
court made this response upon hearing the four-letter name of God 
pronounce*I by the high priest ten times in the course of the service. 
Since it is not taken from the Bihle, though it is similar to the expres¬ 
sion D?1J7? 1133 DP "]113 in Psalms 72:19, it is said in an undertone 
in order to distinguish it from the biblical passages of the Shcma, 
which arc borrowed from the books of Deuteronomy and Numbers. 
On Yom Kippur, however, it is recited aloud in remembrance of the 
Temple service. 


CHANGING THE NAME 


Dtfn 


Tin: custom of changing a person’s name as an aid to his recovery 
from illness is mentioned in the Talmud as one of the four things which 
annul the decree sealing a person’s fate, namely: charity, prayer, 
change of name, and change of deeds (Hosh Hashanah lfib). Rabbi 
Yehudah hc-IIasidofthe thirteenth century states in his Srfer FJaxidim: 
“If one is dangerously sick, his name should Iw changed to reverse 
the decree.” The assumption is that the previous name symholizing 
the essence of its bearer becomes non-existent when he receives a new 
name, which transforms him into another person. 

I.liter it became customary to retain the original name and add an¬ 
other to it, one that signifies the recovery of the patient, such as Hay- 
yim (life), Raphael (God heals), PaUiel (God rescues), Azriel (God 
helps), SWom (peace). The name is given in the synagogue. 


SHA'ATNEZ 

■ ■ ■ 

The wearing of a fabric consisting of a mixture of wool and linen, 
called sha'atnez, is forbidden in I/eviticus 19:19 and Deuteronomy 
22:11. Like the interbreeding of different species of animals and the 
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planting together of different kinds of seeds, the wearing of a garment 
composed of a mixture of wool and linen is regarded as contrary to 
the divinely appointed order of nature., and as suggestive of the un¬ 
natural vice mentioned in Leviticus 18.22-23. 

“Nature does not rejoice in the union of things that are not in their 
nature alike ” (Josephus). Since God is not the author of confusion, 
the natural distinctions he himself has appointed are designed to he 
respected. Sha'atnez may also allude to the unchaste practices con¬ 
nected with certain idolatrous rites. According to the Mishnah, the 
word shrfalnez is a compound of the Hehrew equivalents of pressed, 
woven and twisted All ’HD yili?). 


SHEKPATH HA-HA AIM AH ntSPin 

Sunset, ushering in Sabbaths and festivals, is often referred to by 
the Hebrew phrase sheki'ath ha-ha nvrnah, or sheki'ah in its shorter 
form. The lighting of the Sabbath candles is customarily performed 
eighteen minutes before sunset. According to the Kilzur Shulhan 
Anikh 75:1, the Sahbath candles should be lit at least half an hour 
before the stars appear in the sky. 

In honor of the Sabbath, as many candles as possible are lit, but 
never less than two. The two candles allude to “IWiP (remember) and 
TQ1 (observe), which words introduce the divine command concerning 
the Sahbath (Kxodus 20:8; Deuteronomy 5:12). There are some who 
light ten candles, corresponding to the Ten Commandments, while 
others light seven, corresponding to the seven days of creation. 


SHTADLAX 


It: - : 

The title shladian, applied to a representative of the medieval Jewish 
community with access to high dignitaries and legislative bodies, is 
derived from the word 11V. It denotes the use of persuasive words 
making an effort and striving. The shtadlan in medieval Germany, 
Poland and other countries, was chosen by virtue of his eloquence, 
wealth, good manners and the ability to judge human nature, to plead 
the cause of his people before the ruling authorities in order to allevi¬ 
ate discriminatory measures against the Jewish inhabitants. 
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Over one-sixth of the Bible is written in poetic form, and about 
one-half of that, has been sung. The Psalms have been on the lips of 
more people? throughout the centuries than any other written com¬ 
positions. They represent the highest product of the religious poetry 
of all the nations. They stand out unique among the prayers of the 
whole world by the majesty of their language and their simplicity. 

The word Psalms is derived from the Greek version of the Bible, the 
Septuaginf, w lie re it is used in the sense of songs accompanied hy the 
playing of musical instruments. The hook of Psalms, consisting of a 
hundred and fifty stirring hymns, is the first book in the third divi¬ 
sion of the Bible known as Hagiographa (Sacred Writings). The He¬ 
brew title of this hook, Tehillim, means praises. The Psalms are, 
indeed, songs of praise arranged to be sung to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments. 


The keynote of the Psalms is simplicity of heart, faith in God, and 


good conduct. In (lie Psalms we find the human heart in all its moods 
end emotions in penitence, in danger, in desolation, and in triumph. 

They are as varied as is human life; they are enlightened in their 
ethics as they are lofty in their religious spirit. Many of them were used 
in the Temple services at. Jerusalem. The hook of Psalms is regarded 
us a golden treasury of the human spirit, the richest collection of re¬ 
ligions poetry in the world. 

Tradition ascribes the Psalms to king David. They convey ecstatic 
expressions of man’s trust in God, petitions for personal and national 


deliverance, reflections upon the moral structure of the universe, and 
vivid word-pictures of human nature. Psalm 15 has a perfect de¬ 
scription of a good man. According to the Talmud, the six hundred 
and thirteen precepts of the Torah are summed up in this psalm, that 
is to say, the moral purpose of the Torah is clearly defined here: 
"O Lord, who may dwell in thy temple, who may reside in Thy sanc¬ 
tuary? The blameless man who acts uprightly, and speaks tmth in 
his heart. He neither slanders nor hurts nor insults his neighbor. 

He keeps his word at his own risk, and does not retract. He lends 


money without, usury, and does not accept a bribe against the 
innocent. He who does these things shall never be disturbed. 

The description of a storm at sea is the part of Psalm 107 often re¬ 
cited by seafaring men. The stonn is of exceptional violence, and the 
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sailors realize in terror that they are in extreme danger. Their tech¬ 
nical skill has become useless; they are at the mercy of the sea until 

the roar of the storm dies away, and nothing but a gentle, whispering 
wind remains. 

Psalms 19 and 104 represent the highest human expression of the 
innumerable wonders of God s creation as they appear everv dav be¬ 
fore our eyes. If only we had the eyes to see and the wisdom to under¬ 
stand, says Emerson, a tree or a star would strike us as the most 
amazing of miracles ... if only we were given a single chance to ob¬ 
serve it. Such psalms help us to open our eyes to the glory of the 
world as God’s handiwork. Psalm 19 has been epitomized in the say¬ 
ing: “The starry sky above me and the moral law within me arc two 
things which fill the soul with ever new and increasing admiration 
and reverence.” It has been declared that it is worthwhile studying 
the Hebrew language for te i years in order to read Psalm 104 in the 
original Hebrew text. 

The book of Psalms represents seven types of poetic expression. It 
contains hymns, thanksgivings, elegies, pilgrim songs, meditations, 
historical poems, and poems about nature. The hymns, objective in 
character, are designed for public worship; they are introduced with 
such opening verses as: “Come, let us sing to the Lord! Praise the 
Lord! It is good to sing to our God!” The thanksgiving psalms 
usually begin with an exultant introduction: “I will bless the Lord at 
all times. . . 0 give thanks to the Lord, for he is good.” The elegies, 
or psalms of subjective character, are poems of lamentation, outcries 
against trouble and sorrow, that concern individuals as well as an 
entire people. 

Psalm 114 is historical: “When Israel went out of Egypt . . . the 
sea beheld and fled; the Jordan turned backward.” Psalm 104 cele¬ 
brates the divine glory as seen in the forces of nature: “Lord my God, 
thou art great indeed! Thou art clothed with majesty and glory, robed 
in light as with a cloak. . . Thou makest the winds thy messengers, 
and flaming fire thy servants... Thou sendest forth streams into the 
valleys; they run between the mountains; they furnish drink for all 
the beasts of the field. . . Thou raisest grass for the cattle, and vege¬ 
tation for men’s use, producing bread from the earth, and wine that 
cheers man’s heart...” 

It has been asserted that the Psalms have taught men religion 
not by precept nor by preachment, but by example. They are religion. 
They breathe religion. They are religion alive, at work, religion re- 
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fleeted in the experience of men. It is the soul of religion that speaks 
in the Psalms, in accents clear and melodious. There is the accent of 
trust, of joy, of worship, of wonder and of triumph. On all possihle 
occasions, the Psalms have heen used as a source of help, inspiration, 
unrI spiritual expression. Indeed, they have heen the voice, as well as 
the companion, (if humanity. They were the daily food of the Jew. 
Kven before they could become a mainstay and inspiration to others, 
they were such to the Jew. They sprang from the soul of the Jew, 
fmm his experience and his needs. Volumes might he written on what 
purt and influence the Psalms have had in Jewish life as well as in the 
life of humanity in general- 


SINCERITY V"Q3 Olfl 

t : 

Ki’eaking against deception and make-helieve, Maimonides sums 
up the Jewish concept of sincerity by declaring that it is unlawful to 
use flattery and “smooth speech’’; one must not say one thing and 
mean another. Instead, he should possess the quality described in 
two Hebrew words: V133 13V1 (like heart, like face). He must not 
urge a person to dine with him, knowing that he will refuse; he must 
not offer a gift, knowing that it will not he accepted (Hullin 94a). 
Any indirect solicitation of unmerited thanks spells deception and is 
forbidden 0 <nf, Dc'olh 2:0). Regarding those who feign words of 
friendship, Psalm 5:10 reads: “In their mouth there is no sincerity; 
their heart teems with treacheries; their throat is an open grave; they 
flatter with their tongue.” Similarly, Psalm 55:22 depicts a cunning 
flatterer: “Softer than butter is his speech, hut war is in his heart; 
his words are smoother than oil, hut they are drawn swords.” 

Talmudic tradition reports that Alexander Yannai, who reigned in 
Judea from 103 to 76 before the common era, reversed his inimical 
policy toward the Pharisees shortly before he died, and told his wife 
Salome Alexandra who succeeded him: “Fear not the Pharisees or the 
non-Pharisees, but the hypocrites who ape the Pharisees” (Sotah 22b— 

parrtp pyiasn p k?k ppm jrxp »nn k?i pmon p ’xthh ?x 
omua natp pppaai nai ntpyaa jrppyap pms?). 

Quite different is the kind of deception denounced by Rabbi Sam¬ 
son Raphael Hirsch (1808-1888), who writes: “Why conceal the fact 
that you are a Jew? Be a real Jew, obeying the law of justice and love, 
and you will be respected. Be just, truthful and loving to all, as the 
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Torah teaches you. Give food to the hungry ami clothes to the naked; 
comfort those who mourn and care for the sick; give counsel and help 
to all in sorrow and need. . . Let us strive with all our power to reach 
the height of perfection! Let us go hack to the sources of Judaism, 
and study them in order to live by them” (Xindcen 


rebuke nroin 

T T 

In prohibiting hatred and vengeance, the Torah says: ‘‘You shall not 
hate your brother in your heart; you shall reprove your fellow man, 
and do not incur sin because of him. Take no revenge and cherish no 
grudge against your fellow men, but you shall love your neighbor as 
yourself” (Leviticus 19:17-18). The command in’DJ? ns n’3in nan 
has been explained to the effect that if you sec that your neighbor has 
committed misdeeds, you must reason with him and convince him 
where he is wrong. This should be done privately and gently, for “he 
who puts arn'one to shame in public has no share in the world to come." 
You should never call him by any insulting name, or say anything 
that is likely to embarrass him ( Yad, Deolk G:()-8). 

It has been pointed out, however, that the requirement of admon¬ 
ishing a wrongdoer is applicable only where there is hope that the 
offender will refrain from transgressing; otherwise, one is absolved 
from his duty to reprove. “You are not bound to reprove the wicked 
man who is your enemy, as it is written: He who corrects an arrogant 
man gets himself abuse. . . Do not reprove an arrogant man, or he 

will hate you; reprove a wise man, and he will love you (Proverbs 
9:7-8; Seder Elij/yaku Rabbah, chapter 19). 


PUNISHMENT 

T - 

The exhortations contained in various biblical passages are composed 
of the same ideas. Thus we read in the Torah: “If you live in accordance 
with my precepts and are careful to observe my commandments, 
I will give you rain in due season, so that the land will hear its crops, 
and the trees their fruit; your threshing will last till vintage time, and 
your vintage till the time of sowing, and you will have food to eat in 
ahundance, so that you will dwell securely in your land. I will establish 
peace in the land, that you may lie down to rest without anxiety... 
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But if you do not heed me and do not keep all these commandments. .. 
I will punish you... You will sow your seed in vain, for your enemies 
will consume the crop..(Leviticus 26:3-43). 

A similar warning (nn3W) is found in Deuteronomy 27:15-26, where 
the blessings for obedience immediately follow the curses for disobed¬ 
ience (28:1-14), and then the rest of the chapter (28:15-68) contains 
an enumeration of evils for disobedience (sickness and defeat, exile, 
fruitless labors, invasion and siege, plagues). It. is now customary not 
to call up anyone to the Torah when these passages are read in an 
undertone. The Torah reader (fta'al kcriah) recites the prescribed ben¬ 
edictions before and after the reading of these terrifying passages, 
which are phrased in the second prison. The nliyyah is given to the 
reader of the Torah himself. In II Kings 19:3, the word nflDin 
oeeurs as a synonym of mit (distress). 


Jewish history ‘pktt nn*?in 

<« ^ii ■ 
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Thk biblical books represent an advanced state in the revolution 
of historiography, for Ihey aim to present not merely a record of past 
events but to eonstmet a philosophy of history. This historic art 
was maintained on a high level throughout the prophetic period and 
was continued through the Second Commonwealth in the writings of 
the Apocrypha, notably in the Books of the Maccabees, and reached 
the final climax in tbe monumental works of Josephus. 

Mention must be made of the earliest. Hebrew chronicle, the Seder 
Olnm (0?iy "HO), dating back to the second century; then the Seder 
Olam Zuta (KDlt D?iy no), concerning a branch of the Kxilarchate 
family; the Seder Tannnim va-Amoraim (D’NTIONi Q’Kjri no) of the 
ninth century; the Iggereth Rav Sherira Caon <]1X1 XTHC 3T miXl of 
the tenth century; and the Sefer ha-Kabbahih (n?3pn *1B0) by Abra¬ 
ham ibn Daud of the twelfth century. Ibn Daud’s Sefer ho-Kabbolah is 

' w 

singularly important for the history of the Sephardic Jews. 

1 he Sefer Yuhasin (J’OnV “IDO) by Abraham Zncuto, scientist- 
chronicler of the early sixteenth century, who had been forced to flee 
from Portugal in 1496 and finally settled in Turkey where he died 
after 1510, is an account of Jewish genealogies from the earliest times, 
containing much valuahle information on Jewish literary history. 

Concerning Zacuto’s chronological history of the Jews, Isaac d’Is¬ 
raeli (1766-1848), father of Lord Beaconsfield, declared: “The Book 
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of Geneologies of Zacuto is the most important of Jewish histories; but 
it has not met with the luck of a translator.” 

The Shevct Yehudak (min 1 ’ by Judah ibn Verga, who died a 
martyr at the hands of the Inquisition in Lisbon, Portugal, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, records many of the persecutions undergone 
by the Jewish people in various times and countries. This work, en¬ 
titled Judah’s Rod, was augmented with narratives of later persecu¬ 
tions by his son Solomon ibn Verga and by his grandson Joseph ibn 
Verga. 

The Emek ha-Bakha (K33n p&y) by Joseph ha-Kohen (1496-1570 1 ), 
a physician, who experienced in his own person the miseries of the 
period, is a martyrology known in the English translation as The Vale 
of Tears, published by Leeser. It covers many centuries of sufiering. 
This work by Joseph ha-Kohen, who practised medicine in Genoa, 
Italy, is of particular value for the study of the sixteenth-century pe¬ 
riod in Jewish history. 

The Tzemah David nil nD3t) by David Gans (1541-1613), astron¬ 
omer and historian, who settled in Prague in 1564, comprises a Jewish 
history and a general history based on earlier sources. 

The Yeven Metsulah by Nathan Hannover, kabbalist 

and historian, who was killed in 1683 during a Turkish siege, is looked 
upon as a major historical source for the Cossack pogroms of 1648- 
1652, More than seven hundred Jewish communities in the Ukraine 
were annihilated and hundreds of thousands of Jews were murdered. 
The title (deep swamp) is borrowed from Psalm 69:3; it 

alludes to the hostile Yevanim (D’lV) with whom the Russians are 
denominationally identified. A numher of impressive kabbalistic 
prayers have been taken from Hannover’s Shaare Tsiyyon and in¬ 
serted in the Prayerbook. 

Recent Jewish historians (Graetz, Dubnow, Baron. Baer, Zeitlin, 
Finkelstein, Neuman, Grayzel) have made ample use of the medieval 
Jewish chronicles as part of their source material for the writing of 
their respective histories of the Jews. 


TOSAFOTH DiSDlfl 

T 

A school of talmudic scholars in France and Germany, continuing 
Rashi’s work in the course of two centuries, composed critical and 
explanatoiy glosses in the Babylonian Talmud. They are known as 
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Torn folk (additions). The first of the Baali Tosafoth were the sons- 
in-law and grandsons of Rashi as well as his immediate students, 
whose methods of interpreting the Talmud, by pointing out discrep¬ 
ancies in various parts and then harmonizing them, spread to Spain 
and I On gland. All the Tosafoth include quotations from earlier scholars 
such as Rabbenu Tam and Rashbatn, the grandson of Rashi. 

All printed editions of the Talmud are provided, as a rule, with the 
commentary of Rashi and the Tosafoth of the tosafists, whose work ex¬ 
tended to the end of the fourteenth century. Unlike Rashi’s commen¬ 
tary, the Tosafoth glosses are not continuous, but arc attached to sep¬ 
arate passages which present certain difficulties, including divergent 
readings of doubtful correctness. As additions to the commentary of 
Rashi, the Tosafoth appear in the usual editions of the Babylonian 
Talmud on the outer margin of the pages. 


TOSKI'TA 
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T h k Tosefta is a work closely resembling the Mishnah, hence its name 
which means addition or supplement. It contains a large collection 
of t an unit ic statements of the traditional law (Halakhah ). The Tosefta 
consists of six grand divisions or sedarim, each of which is subdivided 
into t ractates, chapters, and paragraphs, analoguous to the Mishnah. 
Though the subjects treated in both Mishnah and Tosefta are prac¬ 
tically the same, and the formulation of the basic Halakhah is identical, 
the Tosefta aims at less terseness than the Mishnah and gives a more 
detailed version of the tannaitic teachings. 

There are many theories concerning the relation between the Mish¬ 
nah am! the Tosefta. It has been suggested that the Tosefta is, from 
the historical point of view, a richly fertile source owing to the fact 
that it has escaped the censorship which expunged from the Talmud 


whatever it found offensive to non-Jewish sensibilities. The nucleus 
of the Tosefta, which in the main runs parallel with the Mishnah, 
dates from the third century and is usually attributed to Rabbi Hiyya 
and Rabbi Oshaya, contemporaries of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi who com¬ 
piled and edited the Mishnah by the year 200. Many critical studies 
have appeared on the Tosefta recently, notably the searching w r ork of 
Saul I.ieberman, who has written a comprehensive commentary on 
the first division of the Tosefta. He has edited Seder Zera'im on the 
basis of various manuscripts and first editions. 
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It has been explained that the Mishnah is written with character¬ 
istic brevity as an aid to memory, omitting whatever is not absolutely 
necessary as to illustrations and text-proofs. The Tosefta, as a supple¬ 
mentary work, contains whatever is regarded as sufficiently import¬ 
ant for further study of the Halakhah traditions. Hence, the Tosefta 
surpasses the Mishnah in size and contents. 

Solomon Zeitlin lias pointed out that, despite the various attempts 
to explain the composition of the Tosefta, the question of its author¬ 
ship and compilation is still unsolved. "Many of the halakholh in the 
Tosefta are in contradiction to those recorded in the Mishnah; others 
are merely elaborations. Many halakhoth recorded in the Tusefta are 
not found in the Mishnah but in Baraithoth in both Talniuds. . . The 
Tosefta, though studied by the sages during the Middle Ages, was 
never held to bo on a par with the Mishnah in authority. . ." 


TORAH 



The term Torah, signifying guidance and instruction, is primarily ap¬ 
plied to the Five Books of Moses or Pentateuch: also, to the whole 
body of Judaism’s religious-ethical literature. The inaccurate render¬ 
ing of Torah by Law has all along been a barrier, preventing non-Jews 
from understanding the ideal which is summed up in the term Talmud 
Torah, study of Torah, characterised in Jewish tradition as excelling 
all things. Indeed, Torah comprises every field of Jewish culture— 
ethics, justice, religion, education. We are told to "study the Torah 
again and again, for everything is contained in it" (Avoth 5:25). Fresh 
meanings and new approaches to reality are to be discovered in it by 
every earnest and thoughtful student. Rabbi Elijah Vilna-Gaon, 
whose all-controlling passion was Torah, demanded the widest secu¬ 
lar education, declaring that Torah and science go together. It has 
been noted that the title "People of the Book” does not indicate 
solely Israel’s devotion to the Bible, the Book of Books, but their un¬ 
quenchable thirst for learning in the broadest sense of the word. 

In talmudic literature, the word Torah includes both the written 
lore and the oral lore GIB min ,DH33B a*lin). The written 

lore is contained in the Pentateuch, and the oral lore consists of the 
traditional interpretations and amplifications handed down by word 
of mouth from generation to generation which are now embodied in 
the talmudic-midrashic works. Jewish survival after the destruction of 
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political independence has been attributed to Jewish devotion to To¬ 
rah, both written and oral, which has served as the center of Jewish 
life* through the ages. The sixth chapter of Pirke Aioth is known as 
Kimjan Torah (Acquisition of Torah) because its subject-matter is in 
praise of the Torah. 

Tradition reports that the two forms of Torah, Torah she~bikhthav and 
Torah ske-b’al peh, have existed side by side ever since the revelation 
at Mcjunt Sinai. The oral lore, which was not committed to writing 
during the centuries preceding the redaction of the Mishnah, was 
transmitted orally by a chain of sages andcarriersof tradition. Accord¬ 
ing to modern scholarship, the oral lure, including Ilalakhah and A<jga- 
tlah, was constantly developing in addition to the teachings of the 
Pentatouch during an extended period. The following observation of 
Josephus is considered of special importance in this respect: “The 
l’liai •isees have made many ordinances among the people, according 
to the tradition of their fathers, whereof there is nothing written in 
the laws of Moses; for which cause they are rejected by the sect of the 
Saddueces, who affirm that they ought to keep the written ordinances, 
and not to observe those that are grounded upon the tradition of the 
fathers” (Antiquities, XIII, 10:6). 

Study of the Torah is expected even if one is extremely poor. “Eat 
bread and salt, drink water by measure, sleep on the bare ground, and 
live a life of hardship while you toil in the Torah" (Pirk<5 Avoth 6:4). 
“Every Jew must study Torah, whether poor or rich, healthy or ailing, 
young or old. Even a beggar who goes from door to door, and a man 
who has a wife and children to support, must devote time to Torah, 
for it is written: You shall study it day and night (Yad, Talmud 
Torah 1:8). 

The Talmud relates that Rabbi Akiva kept spreading a knowledge 
of the Torah in the Jewish communities despite the Roman decree 
against Jewish religious study. When he was asked by a man named 
Pappus: Akiva, are you not afraid? Are you not aware of the mortal 
danger of being caught and slain by the Roman authorities? He re¬ 
plied : I.et me tell you a story. A fox was walking on the brink of a 
stream, and saw fish running to and fro m the clear water. Said the 
fox to the fish: Why do you run so? And they retorted: We run be¬ 
cause we fear the fisherman's nets. Come up on the dry land, said the 
fox, and live with me in safety, even as my forefathers once lived in 
safety with yours. But the fish said: Water is our natural home. If 
we are not safe there, how much less safe should we be on land, where 
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we must surely die. It is exactly so with us Jews, Rabbi Akiva con¬ 
tinued. The Torah is our life and the length of our days. Though we 
are in great danger while studying the Torah, we would surely dis¬ 
appear and be no more if we were to give up its study (Berakhoth 01b). 


PALE OF SETTLEMENT E W) 

t - : 

During the czarist regime, the Jews suffered restrictions in rights 

were confined in the so-called Pale of Settlement, 
an enclosed territory comprising certain districts of Russia beyond 
which they were not permitted to reach out. This resulted in great 
Jewish suffering from living in crowded cities with limited economic 
opportunities. At the end of the nineteenth century, the Pale which 
contained four percent of the Russian empire held ninety-four percent 
of the Jewish population. The purpose of the Pale, consisting mainly 
of Polish territory, was ostensibly to free the Russian merchant from 
Jewish competition. Jews were permitted permanent residence in Po¬ 
land, Lithuania, White Russia, Ukraine, Bessarabia, and Crimea. 
There were expulsions, however, from Yalta, Crimea, in 189.3, and 
from various other places as late as 1910. The Pale of Settlement, 
which was really a large-scale ghetto, was legally abolished in 1917. 


TEHUM SHABBATH fiEE? DFID 

t - : 

Concerning the food eaten by the Israelites during the forty years' 
sojourn in the wilderness, the Torah declares: “The Lord has given 
you the Sabbath ... let no man go out of his place on the seventh 
day” (Exodus 16:29). A double portion of manna was collected on 
Fridays, so that the people could observe the Sabbath by resting from 
the labor of gathering food. The law of tehum shabbaih, the boundary 
beyond which one must not walk on the Sabbath, which is two thou¬ 
sand cubits outside the town limits, is based on the traditional inter¬ 
pretation of Exodus 16:29. 

Tbe tehum shabbaih, or Sabbath limit, is reckoned in every direction 
of the settlement, and can be extended by another two thousand cu- 
hits by means of an eruv tehumin (intermingling of Sabbath limits): 
a quantity of food, enough for two meals, is placed two thousand cu¬ 
bits from the town boundary, so els to extend the tehum shabbaih by 
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that distance. This legal fiction is allowed only when one desires to 
perform a mitzvah, such as brith milah, at a place which is distant from 
the outskirts of his town by a double tchum shabbath. 


RESURRECTION DY)&n DTID 

< <4 « — t I 

■ 

It has been noted that the doctrine of Israel's messianic redemption 
is connected with the doctrine of resurrection. It is supported by the 
following biblical uttcrunces: "I will open your graves and bring you 
out of your graves” (Ezekiel 37:12). “Your dead shall live, their 
corpses shall rise; awake and sing, you who lie in the dust” (Isaiah 
20:19). These verses have been interpreted in the sense of a national 
restoration, surpassing all expectation. Ezekiel predicts that the dead 
nation will come to life again. In a striking and beautiful vision, he is 
transported into a valley full of dry bones. As he prophesies to them 
they come together into complete skeletons, which become covered 
with flesh and skin. Then the wind blows upon the inanimate bodies 
and they come to life. The prophecy refers to a revival of the dead 
nation, of which the exiles seemed to be the scattered remains. 

During the Second Commonwealth, the belief in the resurrection 
of the body, in contradistinction to the immortality of the soul, be¬ 
came a fundamental doctrine of the Pharisees; they held that the soul 
and the body would, in the future world, be reunited, reconstituting 
the original person, who would stand in judgment before God and re¬ 
ceive reward or punishment according to his good or bad conduct dur¬ 
ing life. According to talmudic-midrashic statements, tbe righteous 
buried in other lands will roll through subterranean channels to Eretz 
Yisrael, where God will breathe into them a spirit of life, and they 
will arise (Ivethubboth 11a). It was argued that if a grain of wheat, 
buried naked, sprouts forth in many robes, how much more so the 
righteous! (Sanhedrin 90b). According to Mishnah Sanhedrin 10:1, 
lie who says that there is no resurrection of the dead must be counted 
among those who have no share in the future world. 

Ever since the Maccabean period, the pious people of all generations 
have maintained a firm belief not only in the immortality of the soul 
but also in the miracle of resurrection, which has been compared to 
the annual revival of plant-life after winter. Maimonides incorpora¬ 
ted the belief in resurrection in his Thirteen Principles of Faith, and 
wrote a special treatise on the subject to disprove those who accused 
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him of heresy regarding this doctrine. He had been understood to 
have interpreted the talmudic passages figuratively. 

The idea of resurrection is expressed in the Amidah prayer, where 
God’s omnipotence is recounted: “Thou revivest the dead. .. Thou 
causest. the wind to blow and the rain to fall. .Rain is considered 
as great a manifestation of the divine power as the resurrection of the 
dead (Ta'anith 2a). In the preliminary morning service, the follow¬ 
ing talmudic passage (Berakhoth 60b) is to be found in the daily Pray- 
erbook: “My God, the soul which thou hast placed within me is pure. 
Thou hast created it; thou hast formed it; thou hast breathed it into 
me. Thou preservest it within me; thou wilt take it from me, and re¬ 
store it to me in the hereafter. . . Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who restor¬ 
es t the souls to the dead.” This prayer is interpreted as an expression 
of gratitude for awakening from sleep to new life. 


TAHKEMONI 

■ ■ * 

« * 

Fluent and melodious is the Hebrew style of the Tahkemoni, master¬ 
piece of the famous translator and poet Judah al-IIarizi (1165-1235), 
who was born in Spain. For several years he travelled through various 
lands, including Erctz Yisrael and Babylonia, and then utilized his 
experiences in the composition of his celebrated work, the Tahkemoni. 
It consists of fifty narratives in rhymed prose, describing the commun¬ 
ities he visited. 

The nineteenth narrative of the Tahkemoni , for example, is about 
the relative merits of the various virtues: “While I was walking by 
the riverside, under the shadow's of plants and thickets of flowers. 
I perceived seven pleasant youths of the choicest society... One of 
them said: I know all good qualities are praiseworthy, but there is 
none as sublime as humility ... it stirs up love in the hearts of enemies 
and covers a man’s sins and transgressions... His companion said: 
There is no quality as good and precious as courage and bravery. . . 
In truth, there is no precious trait in man like courage blended with 
strength. . . The fourth one said: Among all the qualities there is no 
quality as worthy as faithfulness. . .” 

Al-Harizi’s Hebrew translation of Maimonides' Guide for the Per- 

m 

plexed has proved, however, less authoritative than that prepared by 
Samuel ibn Tibbon. He maintains a unique position in medieval He¬ 
brew literature on account of his variety of topics and humorous style. 
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TAHANUN 

ft 



Thk Tahanun supplication, recited on weekdays after the Shemoneh 
Esreh prayer, is often referred to as ncfdath appayim (falling on the 
fare) because in the early days of the Talmud it was customary to re¬ 
cite it in the form of prostration with the face to the ground. This 
custom originated from Moses, who “lay prostrate before the Lord’’ 
(Deuteronomy 9:18), and Joshua who “fell to the earth upon his face 
before the ark of the Lord” (Joshua 7:6). 

For this reason, nc.fdalh appayim is performed only where there is 
a Scfrr Torah. It now consists merely of resting the head on the arm. 
During the morning service, when the lefillin are resting on the left 
arm, the right arm is used; at the Minhah service, however, the left 


arm is used. The Tahanun is recited in a sitting posture. On Mon¬ 


days and Thursdays, the so-called long Tahanun (Oim Kim) is said. 


It contains heart-stirring 


elegies and supplications giving voice to the 


sufferings of the Jewish people over many centuries. 


TKI.IINNOTII nfann 

* ■ 

■ 

I \ kkki'I N t: with the warning of the Jewish sages against regarding 
prayer merely as a matter of dull routine, but rather as a supplication 
for divine mercy (Avoth 2:18), men of piety composed their private 
devotions, or tchinnoth, which they recited as meditations during the 
regular worship services. Examples of such tehunnoth are quoted in 
the Talmud (Dcrakhoth 16-17). 

The tchinnoth were created in various Jewish vernaculars (Judeo- 
(I reek, Judoo-It.Hlian, Judeo-Spanish). Since the sixteenth century, 

appeared in Yiddish, specially designed for women 
who were not expected to be well-versed in Hebrew, the language of 
Israel’s prayer life. Hence the name tehinnoth is used as a general title 
for the supplementary Prayerbooks published in Yiddish for women. 
In them are expressed hopes, sorrows and joys, of countless hearts. 

The Yiddish devotional prayera, like the Yiddish Tse’enah Ure’enah, 
were most widely read by women and still retain their vogue. They 
incorporate the essence of a life which is distinctive and unlike any 
other. Ahad Ha‘am asserted: One word, one expression, taken from the 
Yiddish speech of the people, is more effective than ten abstract ideas. 
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The Aramaic word t£ku (let it stand), used in talmudic discussion, 
occurs at the end of an inquiry when no definite answer is obtainable 
despite all attempts. Teku means: the question remains undecided. 
According to some, teku is not derived from the verb hum (to stand), 
hut it is a combination of the initials of four words: lYWlp JHrP 'DETl 
nVySNl (Elijah the Tishbite will solve all difficulties and inquiries). 
This is based on an old tradition that Elijah, the forerunner of the 
Messiah, will settle every doubtful case shortly before the coming of 
the messianic leader. 


BURIAL CLOTHES 




The takhrikhin (shrouds), serving; as the dress for the dead, are made 
of white linen doth. Instead of a single shroud, several articles of 
clothing are used. For a man’s attire, a tallifh (prayer-shawl) is added, 
hut with the fringes (t sit sit h) removed, since the dr ad are not subject 
to the law of wearing Isitsith. 

About fifty years after the destruction of the Second Temple, Rab- 
han Gamaliel If introduced the custom of burying the dead in simple 
linen garments by the order he gave for his own funeral. lie saw that 
the rich secured fanciful and costly garments in which to bury their 
dead, thus establishing an extravagant custom which was a bur¬ 
den upon the mourners among the poor, who could not afTord the 
expense and yet were anxious to show high respect for their dead. 

The takhrikhin are cut and sewed together with long si itches; the 
ends of the thread are left unknotted, since the takhrikhin are ini ended 
to last only till the body disintegrates. 


TALMUD 




The name Talmud signifies both learning and teaching. 1 he same 
applies to the titles Trrnh. Mishnah, and Gemara, each representing 
an essential branch of Jewish instruction. The term Mishnah, trom the 
Hebrew root shanah (to repeat), refers to the study of the traditional 
law C Halakhah ) by means of frequent verbal repetition, in keeping 
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with Hillel’a proverbial saying that “renewing a lesson a hundred 
times cannot be compared with reviewing it a hundred and one times’’: 

nnxi riKB ipiD nai wQ D’nyD nxn ipnn nara nnn irx (Hagigah 9b). 
When books were not available, the subjects taught had to be engraved 
upon memory by means of repeated recitation. The fact that the 
various branches of Jewish learning bear titles denoting both learning 
and teaching suggests what is often emphasized in Jewish sources, that 
knowledge must be shared unselfishly and that we are expected to 
transmit to others the ideals that have come into our possession. 

Both Talmuds, the Babylonian and the Palestinian recensions ( Tal¬ 
mud liavli and Talmud Yerushalmi), reflect all tbe beautiful and noble 
teachings of the Hebrew Bible concerning human life in all its phases, 
secular and religious. The two Talmuds, consisting of the Hebrew 
Misbnah and the Aramaic Gemara, represent tbe academic activities 
of tbe Tannaim and the Amoraim who transmitted the tradition, or 
oral Torah, to the generations, from Hillel and Shammai down to the 
beginning of the sixth century. Since the middle of the sixth century, 

the BabvIonian Talmud has been the chief source of education for 
% 

Jews in many lands; its vastness has given rise to the expressive phrase 
Yam ha-Talmud (the ocean of the Talmud). The whole gamut of hu¬ 
man life is covered in this encyclopedic work, which is now available 
in English translation. The Palestinian Talmud lacks the compre¬ 
hensiveness of the Bahylonian Talmud and is less than one-third 
the size of Talmud Bavli. 

Marcus Jastrow, in his Talmudic Dictionary, has this to say about 
the varied contents of the Talmud: “The subjects of this literature 
are as unlimited as are the interests of the human mind. Religion and 
ethics, exegesis and homiletics, jurisprudence and ceremonial laws, 
ritual and liturgy, philosophy and science, medicine and magic, astron¬ 
omy and astrology, history and geography, commerce and trade, pol¬ 
itics and social problems, all are represented there, and reflect the 
mental condition of the Jewish world in its seclusion from the outer 
world, as well as in its contact with the same whether in agreement 
or in opposition.” 

Because the Talmud concerns itself with every phase of human ac¬ 
tivity, it has saved the Jewish people from stagnation. The mind of 
the talmudic student is kept alert; at every point he is in contact with 
actualities. One of the first requisites of talmudic study is to main¬ 
tain quick, mental alertness throughout the process of intensive and 
complicated discussion. Though it is written in a style far removed 
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from modernity, the Talmud breathes with vital freshness and appears 
as one of the most modern books. The Hebrew liturgy has derived 
some of its most sublime prayers from the pages of the Talmud. 

The following two prayers were borrowed from the Talmud and in¬ 
serted in the Prayerbook almost word for word: “May it be thy will, 
Lord our God and God of our fathers, to grant us long life, a life of 
peace and well-being, a life of blessedness and sustenance, a life of 
health and piety, a life free from shame and disgrace, a life of pros¬ 
perity and honor, a life marked by a love for Torah. . “My God, 
guard my tongue from evil, and my lips from speaking falsehood. 
May I be silent to those who insult me; may m 3 7 soul be lowly to all 
as the dust. Open my heart to thy Torah, that I may follow thv pre¬ 
cepts soulfully. . .” (Berakhoth 16b; 17a). 

The Talmud Yerushalmi, known as the Palestinian Talmud, reached 
its present form in the beginning of the fifth century; large sections 
of it are now lost. The editing of the Talmud Bavli , or Bahvlonian 

I- ? -k- 

Talmud, extended for about a hundred years, from 400 to 500 of the 
common era. It includes the whole Mishnah, even the tractates on 
which there is no Gemara commentary. The sages known as Amoraim, 
by their interpretation of Jewish tradition, developed the entire lore 
that comprises the Talmud. Their activities in Erctz Yisrael and Ba¬ 
bylonia continued for about three centuries. They were succeeded by 
the Savoraim (rcasoners), who completed the redaction of the Talmud 
in the course of some seventy years. Most of the anonymous passages 
in the Bahvlonian Talmud originated from the Savoraim. 

Here are several proverbial sayings from the Talmud: 

The hope of the world lies in its school children. A single light will 
do for a hundred men as well as for one. I have learned much from 
my teachers, even more from my colleagues, but I have learned the 
most from mv students. He who studies but does not review his work 

■v 

is like one who sows hut does not reap. Love your wife as much as 
yourself, but honor her more than yourself. If your wife is short, hend 
your head and take her advice, A man should eat and drink beneath 
his means, clothe himself within his means, and honor his wife above 
lus means. No man should be held responsible for words uttered in 
his grief. No one should taunt a reformed sinner about his past. Adorn 
yourself before you adorn others. A man notices the weaknesses of 
others but not his own. A little coin in a big jar makes a lot of noise. 
He 'who seeks a friend without faults will remain friendless. Kindli¬ 
ness is the beginning and the end of the Torah, If two men ask for 
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your help, and one of them is your enemy, help your enemy first. When 
good people die, they arc not really dead, for their example lives. 

Various terms are descriptive of Talmud students. Such are math- 
mid n'ona), iliny H?y>, lamdan talmid hakham (D3n TO?!!), 

hanf («]nn), baki Op3), and gaon (|1K1>. 

The mathmid, or masmid, is deeply devoted to talmudic learning 
to the exclusion of all else. A young prodigy, who shows extraordi¬ 
nary intellectual aptitude and brilliance of mind in talmudic scholar¬ 
ship, is called illuy. A person steeped in talmudic learning is termed 
lamdan. To be a talmid hakham, a man of learning, has been regarded 
in Jewish tradition as the abiding ideal which everyone should strive 
to attain. The talmudic scholar known as harif is the quick, ingenious 
individual, otherwise described as D’Tn ")piy ( oker harim), whose 
dialectical ingenuity is figuratively capable of uprooting mountains. 
A person well versed in the Talmud is called baki and, metaphorically, 
sinai (TO). A gaon is a talmudic scholar of rare genius. 


TALMID HAKHAM DSI"! 

t t * : - 

The honorific title Talmid tfakham (disciple of the wise) is given to 
a person who is well versed in talmudic learning. In medieval manu¬ 
scripts the singular is 0V)3n compare the plural D’BDn 

Since knowledge of the Torah has always been prized above worldly 
goods in the tradition of the Jewish people, the talmidi hakhamim 
have been regarded as a kind of aristocracy in Jewish society in terms 
of both privileges and duties. To enable them to devote themselves 
entirely to study, they were exempted from the payment of taxes and 
from performing any specific communal duties. 

Maimonides writes: “Even as a sage is recognized by bis wisdom 
and moral principles which distinguish him from the rest of the peo¬ 
ple, so ought he to be recognized in all his activities: in his food and 
drink ... in his talk, walk, dress, management of his affairs and bus¬ 
iness transactions. All these activities should bear the mark of ex¬ 
ceeding refinement and orderliness.. . When speaking, a scholar will 
not shout or scream... He will not raise his voice unduly. His speech 
with all men will be gentle. But while speaking gently, he will be care¬ 
ful to avoid exaggeration which would make his speech sound affect¬ 
ed, like the speech of the haughty. He will be the first to greet every 
one he meets... He will judge every one favorably. He will dwell on 
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the merits of others and never speak disparagingly of anybody. He 
loves peace and strives for it. If he feels that his words will be effec¬ 
tive and heeded, he will speak; otherwise, he will remain silent.. .” 
{Yad, Talmud Torah 5:1, 7). 

Harry A. Wolfson, who has been recognised as one of the most 
influential minds of our time, depicts the method of talmudic study 
in the following terms: Confronted with a statement on any subject, 
the talmudic student will proceed to raise a series of questions before 
he satisfies himself of having understood its full meaning. If the state¬ 
ment is not clear enough, he will ask: “What does the author intend 
to say here?” If it is too obvious, he will again ask: “It is too plain, 
why expressly say it?” If it is a statement of fact or of a concrete in¬ 
stance, he will then ask: “What underlying principle does it involve?” 
If it is a broad generalization, he will want to know exactly how much 
it is to include. Statements apparently contradictory to each other 
will he reconciled by the discovery of some subtle distinction, and 
statements apparently irrelevant to each other will be subtly analyzed 
into their ultimate elements and shown to contain some common un¬ 
derlying principle. The talmudic student approaches the study of 
texts in the same manner as the scientist approaches the study of na¬ 
ture, Just as the scientist proceeds on the assumption that there is a 
uniformity and continuity in nature so the talmudic student proceeds 
on the assumption that there is a uniformity and continuity in human 
reasoning. 


TAM AND MU'AD Dfl 

T T 

The term lam (innocuous) is applied in talmudic law to an animal 
that has inflicted injury not more than twice. Its owner, not having 
been forewarned, pays only for half the damage. The term mu'ad 
(forewarned) is applied to an animal that has inflicted injury on three 
successive occasions, so that the owner thus stands forewarned and is 
liable to compensate in full for any damage that has been caused by 
his animal. 

This law of retaliation is otherwise referred to as lex talionis. Its 
purpose is not merely the enforcement of rigorous justice, but also 
the prevention of greater penalties than would be just. Thus we read 
in the Torah: “When one man's ox hurts another man’s ox so badly 
that it dies, they shall sell the live ox and divide its price as well as 
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the dead animal equally between them. But if it was known that the 
ox was previously in the habit of goring and its owner failed to keep 
it in, he must make full restitution, an ox for an ox; hut the dead ani¬ 
mal he may keep” (Exodus 21:35-37). The law of retaliation (like 
for like) is not the same as private revenge. The equivalent penalty 
is inflicted by the judge, not hy the injured person. 

The expression life for life, where no homicide was intended, has 
been interpreted to mean fair compensation. There is no instance in 
Jewish history of the literal application of eye for eye , tooth for tooth 
(Exodus 21:21), practised in primitive society. This expression in the 
Torah has been explained in the sense that the poorest inhabitant has 
the same rights as his rich and powerful assailant, “the tooth of the 
peasant is as valuable as that of the noblemen.” In Jewish jurispru¬ 
dence, physical injuries which are not fatal are a matter of monetary 
compensation for the injured party. 

The Mishnab (Bava Kamma 3:1) states: “He who injures his neigh¬ 
bor hecomes liable on five counts. He must pay for injury and pain 
inflicted, for healing and loss of time, and for indignity sulfered. 
According to the ltamf>an, if the culprit was unable to pay the in¬ 
demnity, lie was sold into slavery until the debt was paid. 


TAMMUZ nog 

The month of Tammuz, corresponding to Junc-July, consists of 
twenty-nine days. The seventeenth of Tammuz is the public fast 
known as 1)8713 "HPy DV3(P, commemorating a number of sad events 
in Jewish history: the breaking down of the walls of Jerusalem by the 
Homans in the year 70; the breaking of the two tablets by Moses, the 
burning of the Torah by a Greek, Apostomos; the cessation of the 
regular daily offering in the Temple (Megillath Ta'anith 4:6). Ac¬ 
cording to Jeremiah 39:2, Nebuchadnezzar’s army made a breach in 
the city of Jerusalem on the ninth day of the fourth month (Tammuz). 

The seventeenth of Tammuz ushers in the three weeks of mourning, 
till the end of Tish'ah b' Ad. During this period the observant Jews 
abstain from every kind of celebration, in commemoration of the de¬ 
struction of both the first and the second Temples (586 before the 
common era and 70). In later times other calamities were associated 
with this period, such as Bar Kokhba's defeat in 135 and the expul¬ 
sion of the Jews from Spain in 1492. 
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This midrashic work, more correct !y called Seder Eliyyafiu t consists of 
two parts: Seder Rabbah and Seder Zu(a (major and minor order). 
They contain thirty-one and twonty-five chapters, respective^. It is a 
collection of moral discourses, stressing the virtues of repentance, 
charity, moderation, meaningful prayer, diligent study, chastity ami 
modesty. It is written in pure Hebrew, and seems to have originated 
in Eretz Yisracl around the tenth century. Its date and place of origin 
are, however, debated by scholars, some of whom place it in the tal- 
mudic period. The name Abba Eliyyahu, occurring in this religious- 
ethical work, indicates the name of the author, though the book used 
to be attributed to Elijah the prophet. 


TANNAIM 


D’KJfi 

‘ T " 


The term Tannaim (from the Aramaic verb ’1H = to teach) is applied 
to the teachers mentioned in the tannaitic literature (Mishnah, To- 
scfta, Baraitha, Midrash Halakhah). The tannaitic period begins with 
the death of Hi!lei and Shammai, the first decade of the common ora, 
and ends with the death of Rahbi Yehudah ha-Nasi, compiler and 
editor of the Mishnah, at the beginning of the third century. The 
Tannaim, successors to the sages known as Sofrim, were active in the 
course of some six generations or about two hundred and ten years 
(10-220). Typical Tannaim are the five rabbis mentioned at the outset 
of the Passover Uaggadah, where we are told that they celebrated t he 
Seder together in Bn6 Brak and spent the whole night discussing the 
inner significance of the exodus from Egypt. They are: Eliezer, Joshua, 
Elazar ben Azaryah, Akiva, and Tarfon. 

Rabbi Eliezer, famous for his retentive memory, was compared to 
a cemented cistern which does not lose a drop of water. Against the 
wishes of his father, who threatened to disinherit him, he began to 
study late in life and developed into one of the greatest scholars of 
his time. He is frequently quoted in the Mishnah and spoken of ns 
“Rabbi Eliezer the Great.” His teacher, Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai, 
used to say: “If all the sages of Israel were in one scale of the balance 
and Eliezer ben Hyrcanus on the other, he would outweigh them all.” 
Rabbi Eliezer was in the habit of saying: “Let the honor of your fel- 
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low man be as dear to you as your own, and be not easily provoked to 
anger” (Avoth 2:11, 12, 15). 

Rabbi Joshua, one of the five preeminent disciples of Rahbi Yo- 
banan ben Zakkai, was held in the highest esteem for his profound 
scholarship, his love of peace, and his modesty. According to talmudic 
tradition, his mother used to take him as an infant to the house of 
learning so that his ears might become attuned to the sound of Torah. 
He won fame as the representative of Jewish wit and wisdom, having 
successfully debated with Greek philosophers. He believed that friend¬ 
liness is the quality which every man should share (Avoth 2:13). 

Rabbi Elazar used his great wealth for the welfare of his people 
fluring the relentless persecutions that preceded Bar Kokhba's revolt 
against Roman tyranny. He believed that moral goodness is more 
essential than speculative thought, and that wisdom is valueless un¬ 
less it improves a man’s character. He used to say: “The person 
whose wisdom exceeds his deeds is like a tree that has many branches 
and few roots; the wind comes and plucks it up and turns it over. But 
one whose deeds exceed his wisdom is like a tree that has few 
branches and many rmrts—all the winds in the world, blowing upon 
it, cannot, uproot it” (Avoth 3:22). 

Rabbi Akiva, who began his career as a student rather late in life 
and soon became one of the greatest leaders of his people, trained a 
vast number of schotars in his academy at Bn4 Brak, near the city of 
Jaffa. He is the hero of many stories describing his unselfishness, his 
Loyalty and his devotion. He stressed the idea that man’s responsi¬ 
bility is based upon man's unrestricted freedom of choosing between 
right and wrong. God’s foreknowledge does not predetermine man’s 
actions, good or bad. In matters of ethical conduct man has the abil¬ 
ity to choose bet ween alternative possibilities of action (Avoth 3:18-19). 

Rabbi Tarfon, who had been a priest in the service of the Temple, 
used his great wealth for charitable purposes. The Talmud relates 
that his devotion, to his mother reached extreme proportions (Kiddu- 
shin Gib). Despite his riches, he possessed extraordinary modesty. 
He used to say: “The day is short; the task is great; the workmen 
are lazy; the reward is great; the Master is insistent... You are not 
called upon to complete the work, yet you are not free to evade it. 
If you study much, you will be amply rewarded.” (Avoth 2:20-21). 
He expressed himself to the effect that the death penalty would have 
been abolished if he and his colleague Rabbi Akiva had belonged to 
the Sanhedrin during the Second Commonwealth (Makkoth 1:10). 
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Tiik exegetical Midrash on the Pentateuch, known as Midrash Tan 
huma, is named after one of the most prolific haggadists of the fourtli 
century, Rabbi Tanhuma bar Abba, who is frequently mentioned in 
it. It is also referred to as Midrash Yelammedenu, from the fact 
that many of the homiletic interpretations in this Mid rash begin with 
a halakhic introduction and open with the phrase yelammedenu rabbi 
nu (let our master teach us). Many of the homilies, which include 
interpretations of a variety of biblical verses, close with messianic 

hopes for the great deliverance envisioned by the prophets. 

The two recensions of the Tanhuma differ widely in Genesis and 
Exodus, but agree for the most part in Leviticus, Numbers and Deu¬ 
teronomy. The midrashic collections called Tanhuma or Yelammedenu 
stem from early sources. The thirteenth-century author of the midrashic 
collection Yalkul Shimeoni refers to both Tanhuma and Yehmnnrdrmi 
as two distinct works. The Arukh, eleventh-centurv talmudic-midrashir 
lexicon, mentions the Yelammedenu but not the Tanhuma. It is there¬ 
fore reasonable to suppose that the two works were combined into 
one by a later compiler. 


TANYA S'jfi 

t: “ 

Two famous works bear the title Tanya: 1) a collection of laws and 
customs, described as an abridgment of the Shibbole ha-Lekel , a law- 
code by Rabbi Zedekiah ben Abraham Anav, who lived in Rome in 
the thirteenth century; 2) a philosophic-mystic text by Rabbi Shneour 
Zalman of Liadi, founder of Habad Hasidism. Both works are known 
after their initial word, Tanya, a term by which a tannait.ic statement 
is introduced from a Baraitha. 

The anonymous Tanya was first published in Italy in 1514; the 
basidic Tanya, studied daily in Habad circles, was first published in 
1797. The original name of the Habad Tanya is Sefer Likkule Amarim 
(a collection of sayings), “culled from books and saintly sages.” It 
recently appeared in both a Yiddish and an English translation, spon¬ 
sored by leaders of the Habad movement in New' York. 

In his preface to ShibboU ha-Leket, Rabbi Zedekiah Anav modestly 
apologizes for giving preference to opinions and decisions that seem 
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to him true, and relates the following anecdote: A philosopher, who 
was asked how he dared to oppose the great men of the past, answered: 
We fully acknowledge the greatness of our old authorities and the in¬ 
significance of ourselves. But we are in the position of pygmies that 
ride on the shoulders of giants. Pygmies though we are, we see farther 
than the giants when wc use their knowledge and experience.” 


JIKBKKW BIBLE 

Thk Hebrew Bible, recording the divine relationship with the people 
of Israel over a period of more than fifteen centuries, has been the 
source of religious ideals for cotintless millions; it has given impulse 
and direction to the cultural progress of mankind by stressing the 
dignity of man, whose reason anti will remain unchained. It has been 
asserted that in the Bible God confers direct with men and men with 
angels, face to face, as one friend confers with another. One may add: 
In the pages of the Jewish Bible, man stands erect before his God as 
befit s one in the image of his Creator. This attitude shuts out fatalism 
which stops the wheels of human initiative and progress. 

One of mankind’s debts to the Bible, it has been pointed out, is 
the day of rest, one of the greatest blessings to toiling mortals. To us 
who know and appreciate the value of the day of rest and recognize 
the tribute paid to it by its world-wide acceptance, it must seem 
s I range that such an institution could ever have had its detractors. 
Yet the Greek and Latin writers alike attacked it, and the philosopher 
Seneca regarded it as not only valueless, but even pernicious. To re¬ 
main idle every seventh day, he said, is to lose a seventh part, of life. 
The Sabbath could never have drawn to itself public attention and 
forced its way to general acceptance as a holiday had not its celebra¬ 
tion been n strict religious obligation on the Jews formulated in their 
lorah. A\ hat do we not owe, and what does mankind in general not 
owe, to the Bible for this priceless boon, shared by people of all faiths 
throughout the world? 

The Bible lias been the Magna Charta of the poor and of the op¬ 
pressed; down to modern tunes no state has had a constitution in 
which the interests of the people are so largely taken into account, in 
which the duties so much more than the privileges of rulers are insisted 
upon, as that drawn up for Israel in Leviticus and in Deuteronony; 
nowhere is the fundamental truth that the welfare of the state in the 
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long run depends on the uprightness of the citizen so strongly laid 
down. The Bible is said to be the most democratic book in the world. 

Our great claim to the gratitude of mankind is that we gave to the 
world the word of God, the Bible. We have stormed heaven to snatch 
down this heavenly gift, as the payyelan puts it. We threw ourselves 
into the breach, and covered it with our bodies against every attack. 
We allowed ourselves to be slain in hundreds and thousands rather 
than become unfaithful to it, and we bore witness to it's truth, and 
watched over its purity, in the face of a hostile world. The Bible is 
our sole raison d'etre; and it is just this which the Higher Anti-Semit¬ 
ism, both within and without our ranks, is seeking to destroy, denying 
all our claims for the past and leaving us without hope for the future. 
This intellectual persecution can only be fought with intellectual wea¬ 
pons, and unless we make an effort to recover our Bible we are irre¬ 
vocably lost from both worlds. 

The Bible is only one constituent part of Judaism, though the most 
fundamental one. Who taught the average Jew to understand his 
Judaism, to love his religion and his God? Without the zeal of the 
Rabbis, the Bible would never have become the guide of every Jew. 
They translated it into the vernacular for the people, and expounded 
it to the masses. They taught them not to despair under the tortures 
of the present, but to look forward to the future. At the same time 
they developed the spirit of the Bible and never lost sight of the lofty 
teachings of the Prophets. It is the immortal merit of the unknown 
Rabbis of the centuries immediately before and after the common era 
that they found and applied the proper fences for the preservation of 
Judaism, and that they succeeded in rescuing real morality and pure 
monotheism for the ages that were to follow. 

The accepted view is that the King James translation of the Bible 
has been a pow erful stimulus to English prose, and that it would be 
hai'd to find any English writer of stature whose style is completely 
free from the influence of the Bible. 

The chapter divisions and the numbering of the verses in each 
chapter was introduced into the Hebrew Bible in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, so as to make quoting from it much easier. Prior to the six¬ 
teenth century, the Torah was quoted by the weekly portions (sutroth ); 
the remaining twenty-one books of the Bible were quoted without 
specification of the passage. Unless one knew the Bible by heart, it 
was most difficult and time consuming to locate a biblical verse, when 
it was eited as follows: “It is written in the Holy Scriptures”; “King 
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Solomon said;” “It is written in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel.” “King 
Solomon said” could mean the Song of Songs, Proverbs, or Ecclesias¬ 
tes. The chapter divisions and the numbering of the verses were orig¬ 
inally devised for the Latin translation of the Bible. The Jews were 
impelled to adopt the same system because of the frequent religious 
disputations during which numerous biblical textproofs were cited. 

'[’he enlarged edition of the Rabbinic Bible ( Biblia Rabbinica), 
ollienvLse known as Mikraoth Cedoloth, was published by Daniel Bom¬ 
ber” - at Venice in 1525. Like its successors, it consists of the entire 

^ * 

Hum lard Hebrew text of the Bible, accompanied by the Targums and 
f,v the commentaries of medieval Jewish scholars: Rashi, I bn Ezra, 

h 

Hambaii, Kimhi, Kalbag, and others. It is called rabbinic, because 
the commentaries are printed in a modification of the square script 
known as Rashi script or Rabbinic type. Most rabbinic writings 
have appealed in this type face. The Mikraoth Gedoloth edition was 
greatly improved under the editorship of a Tunisian Jew, Jacob hen 
I.Iayyim, who provided masoretic notes and lists of variant readings 
from the manuscripts he used. His text was soon adopted as the stand¬ 
ard Hebrew text of the Bible. 

The Kittel-Kahlc edition, or Biblia Hebraica, which was completed 
in 11)15, is generally quoted in scientific publications of biblical re¬ 
search. A new scientific edition of the biblical text is planned by the 
Hebrew University Bible Project, initiated in the forties by the late 
biblical scholar M. D. Cassuto who made a thoroughgoing study of 
the Aleppo Codex. This manuscript of the Bible, co tree toil by the 
famous masoretic scholar Aaron ben Asher of the tenth century, was 
preserved in the ancient synagogue of Aleppo, Syria, which dated 
from the fourth century. The Aleppo Codex was rescued from de¬ 
struction when the synagogue was demolished in the 1917 riots, and 
has become available for scientific research at Jerusalem. First to 
make use of the Aleppo Codex while preparing the Jerusalem Bible 
for publication, Moses David Cassuto developed an approach to Bible 
research whereby to demonstrate the uniformity of the sacred text. 

The Bible quotes fragments from books that no longer exist. The 
Book of the ITars of the Lord, quoted in Numbers 21:14, was an ancient 
collection of epic poems concerning the battles under the leadership 
of Moses. The Book of Yashor, quoted in Joshua 10:13 and II Samuel 
1:18, tells about the exploits of Israel's early heroes. The Chronicles oj 
the Kings of Israel and the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah are repeat¬ 
edly cited in I *nH II Kings. 
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The Hebrew Bible known as "pH ( Tanakh ), from the initials of n*lin 
D'K'33 and 0'3in3, is arranged in the following masoretic order: 

PENTATEUCH miFl 


Genesis 

Exodus 

Leviticus 

Numbers 

Deuteronomy 

FORMER PROPHETS 

Joshua 

Judges 

I and II Samuel 
I and II Kings 

LATTER PROPHETS 
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Major Prophets 

Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Ezekiel 

Minor Prophets 

Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahum 
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A popular Hebrew saying, to the effect that Bible study should 
never be neglected, reads: niri ?K ^1’ T'lnil Jfi. 
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T u K only fast day mentioned in the Torah is Yom Kippur, described as 
a day of self-affliction (Leviticus lfi:29; 23:27; Numbers 29:7). Tra¬ 
ditionally understood, the command “you shall afflict yourselves” 
signifies abstinence from all food. The term On (fasting) does not 
occur in (he Five Books of Mases. The first mention of voluntary 
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fasting is in connection with king David, who refused food when he 
prayed for the child borne to him by the wife of Uriah (IT Samuel 
12:22). At times, fasts were proclaimed because of calamity. The 
public fast meant that the people were conscious of guilt, for which 
they humbled themselves before God. The fasting involved absti¬ 
nence from iniquity and unlawful pleasures (Isaiah 58:3-10). 

In Zechariah 8:19, four fast days are mentioned as occurring in the 
months of Tammuz (17th), Av (9th), Tishri (3rd), and Tevdh (10th). 
They commemorate the Babylonian siege of Jerusalem on A surah b'Te- 
veth, its capture on Shiv 1 ah Asar b'Tammuz, the destruction of the Tem¬ 
ple on Tish’ah b’Av, and the murder of Gedaliah, and the Jews that 
were with him, on the third of Tishri, called Tsom (fast) Gedalyah. 
Concerning these fasts, Maimonides writes: “There are days which 
are observed by all Israel as fasts because tragic events happened on 
them, the object being to stir the hearts, and to open paths of repent¬ 
ance. . .” ( Ta’aniyyoth 5:1). 

The fast of Esther ( Ta‘anith Esther), commemorating her fast be¬ 
fore she went to plead with the king for her people, is observed on the 
thirteenth of Adar. If it falls on a Sabbath, the fast is held on the 
preceding Thursday, the eleventh. If one of the other fasts falls on 
the Sabbath, it is postponed until Sunday. Unlike Yom Kippur and 
Tish’ah b’Av, which are observed from sunset to sunset, the fasting 
on all other fast days begins with daybreak and lasts till sunset, dur¬ 
ing which time food and drink of any kind is forbidden, but not such 
physical conveniences as bathing. On fast days, the Torah is read in 
the synagogue services fron Exodus 32:14; 34:1-10. At the Minhah 
service, the Haftarah is read from Isaiah 55:0-50:8. 

A fast deferred toanother day, when it happens to coincide with the 
Sabbath, is called nidheh (nmi). Yom Kippur is the only fast day 
that cannot be deferred. Ta'anilh Esther is the only fast day that is 
observed on the Thursday previous to the thirteenth of Adar instead 
of being postponed to Sunday, when Purim has to be observed. 

The following are included among private, non-communal fasts: 

1) On their wedding day, the bride and groom fast while repenting 
their past misdeeds; they ask forgiveness as on the Day of Atonement. 

2) On erev Pesak, firstborn sons fast (D ,- I1D3 ruyil) in memory of 
the deliverance of the Israelite firstborn, who were not stricken in 
Egypt with the tenth plague. As a rule, a siyyum marking the com¬ 
pletion of a talmudic tractate, which has been studied in the syna¬ 
gogue, exempts them from fasting that day. 



-inox n'avn Fast of Esther 

3) There are some who fast on a Yahrzeit, the anniversary of a 
parent's death. 

4) Special importance has been attached to a fast resulting from an 
evil dream (01?n n’lyn). 

5) Adherents of the? kabbalistic school fast and recite penitential 
pruyers on era.' Rash IJodesk, which is called JtJp T1D3 DV (the minor 
Yom Kip pur), even though this practice is not mentioned in the 
Shu than Arnkh. 

(i) The custom of fasting three days during Jjleshvan and three days 
during Iyynr is referred to as 3*713 ( Dahav ), because it applies to 
Monday, Thursday and Monday WlVDlllW. This fasting is as¬ 
sociated with the idea that, while celebrating the joyous festivals of 
Sukkolh and Prsah of the preceding months, respectively, some fri¬ 
volity may have been displayed, for which atonement should be 
sought, as in the case of Job, who offered sacrifices after each feast, 
saying: “It, may be that my sons have sinned and blasphemed God 
in their hearts" (.lob 1:5). 

7) Men of piety fast on the Thursdays of 71*71 0" , 331tP, that is, 
weeks when the following didroth are read: ,n?IP3 .K13 ,K“1K1 .TllftP 

mien ,nnnn ,0’DDpn ,nn\ 

Here are several ttdmudic views on fusting: One must not fast ex¬ 
cessively, lest he may become a public charge (Tosefta, Ta'anith 2:12). 
Anyone who indulges in fasting is called a sinner. A scholar may not 
fast, for it interferes with his study (Ta'aiuth lla-b). The merit of a 
fast is the charity it produces (Berakhoth <ib). 


FAST OF ESTHER " 1 DDS rPJPfl 
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On the thirteenth day of Adar, the day preceding Purim, the fast of 
Esther is observed in commemoration of the three days’ fast under¬ 
taken by the Jews of Persia at the request of queen Esther prior to 
her pleading the cause of her people before king Ahasuerus. If the 
thirteenth of Adar falls on a Sabbath, the fast is kept on Thursday. 

It has been suggested that the institution of Ta'anith Either, is of 
comparatively late origin, since it is not mentioned in halakhic liter¬ 
ature until the eighth century. According to rabbinic tradition, the 
fasting of Esther occurred during the month of Nison, soon after 
Haman’s casting of lots. It has further been noted that Ta'anith Esther 
was instituted as a counterbalance to the merrymaking of Purim. 
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The Greek term Diaspora (dispersion) was used by the Hellenistic 
Jews for all the Jewish settlements that were dispersed outside of 
Eretz Yisrael, or kulz la-aretz. The Septuagint translates the word H1JM 
(Deuteronomy 28:25) by diaspora: “you shall be in diaspora in all 
the kingdoms of the earth.” The dispersion of the Jewish people, 
which began with the fall of the first Jewish Commonwealth and the 
deportation of a large population to Babylonia, reached great propor¬ 
tions under Alexander and the Macedonian rulers. But however wide¬ 
ly the Jews were dispersed, they felt themselves firmly affiliated with 
the Jewish people in their motherland. The national feeling of the 
Jews throughout the world was greatly strengthened by the Macca- 
bean victories and the reestablishment of an independent state, with 
boundaries extended to the frontiers of Solomon’s kingdom. 

In 719 before the common era, when Sennacherib destroyed the 
kingdom of Israel in northern Palestine, the first large movement of 
Israelites out of their country took place. In the Elephantine papyri 
there are indications that in the seventh century before the common 
era Israelites settled in southern Egypt as military colonists guarding 
the southern frontier. The Jewish military colony was situated on an 
island of the Nile, then called Elephantine (the place of elephants). 
The Diaspora increased with the fall of Judea. The return from the 
Babylonian captivity did not affect the existence of the Babylonian 
Diaspora, whence the Jews spread throughout the Persian empire. 

During the Greek period, the dispersion grew rapidly. The expand¬ 
ing population of Judea overflowed toward the Greek Isles. In the Ro¬ 
man period, Jewish settlements developed in various parts of Europe. 
During the nineteenth century, Jews of Central Europe began to mi¬ 
grate in larger numbers to the United States. By the end of the first- 
decade of the twentieth century, the United States had the second 
largest Jewish community of the world. In the J9G0’s, close to six 
million Jews, representing the largest community in the world, are 
nationally and politically associated with the United States as its ac¬ 
tive citizens. The creation of the state of Israel and the return of 
nearly two million Jews are looked upon as small compensation for 
the enormous losses under the Nazis who almost annihilated the 
European Diaspora. Modern Hebrew writers often refer to the Dias¬ 
pora as mnsn nimK (lands of dispersion). 
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The Hehrew word golah (exile) denotes primarily the state of being 
in hondage in a foreign land. During the biblical period, the Assyr¬ 
ians introduced the practice of deporting at least the leading men of 
each country they conquered to districts removed from familiar as¬ 
sociations and patriotic recollections. The gaps in the population 
were filled with colonists from other regions. They imported into 
what used to he the Northern Kingdom of Israel their own religious 
practices, which they mixed with Jewish heliefs and modes of worship. 

The Shomronim arc called Samaritans, hecauBe they inhabited 
Samaria and its region after the fall of the Israelite kingdom. In 
the Talmud they are called Kulkim after the place of their origin 
(Kuth) in Bahylonia. The Samaritan sect has survived in Israel and 
in the ancient city of Shechcm (Nablus, Jordan) as a small group 
of four hundred persons. 

Unlike the Ten Tribes, exiled by the Assyrians, the Judeans who 
were deported to Babylonia hy Nehuchndnezzar were not assimilated 
with their new neighhors culturally or religiously. During their stay 
in Bahylonia they struggled to preserve their own culture and pre¬ 
pared for its further development. The brief period of the Babyloni¬ 
an captivity afforded them the opportunity of recalling and deepening 
their national heritage, hopefully looking forward to their restoration 
in Kretz Yisrael. Some fifty thousand Judeans wandered hack to their 
homeland when the Persian King Cyrus, for political reasons, permit¬ 
ted them to return and rehuild the Temple. Many Jews, however, 
who had acquired wealth and position, remained in Bahylonia and, 
together with Israelite survivors of the Ten Tribes, formed what be¬ 
came later known as Diaspora. Resh Gahitha (head of the exile) was 
the title held by the head of the Babylonian Jewish community, who 
Vnjoyed a great measure of self-rule until the fifth century. 

Across the centuries, the Hehrew equivalent of Diaspora was golah 
or galuth (captivity, exile). In our time, however, there are those who 
draw a distinction hetween Jewish life in exile and in Diaspora. Exile 
connotes, they claim, hanishment and homelessness; Diaspora, on the 
other hand, signifies voluntary settlement in a new country where one 
can live as a free citizen, unmolested. More than ten million Jews 
live in the Diaspora today, which includes free countries that are not 
galulh hut hutz la~aretz, other than Eretz Yisrael. Hence the modem 
Hebrew equivalent of Diaspora is TefuUolh, meaning dispersion. 

According to figures published by the World Jewish Congress 
in 19G2, the Jewish population residing in 122 countries totaled 
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12,915,000. Of this number, ten million lived in three countries, 
namely: United States, 5,500,000; Israel, 2,200,000; Soviet Russia, 
2,300,000 (according to the Russian census of 1950); France 500,000: 
Argentina, 450,000; England, 450,000; Canada, 250,000; Ron mania, 
150,000; Brazil, 140,000; Morocco, 125,000; South Africa, 110.000. 
The eleven countries mentioned contained ninety-four percent of the 
world Jewish population. 

According to the American Jewish Year Book, published in 1903, 
the estimated world Jewish population rose to thirteen million in 
the year 1962. 


PRAYER 


n^sfi 

t • : 


Prayer is the natural expression of the religious feelings of man. 
Prayer that is purely selfish is common in pagan religions, reflecting 
a low conception of the divine. In the Jewish tradition, prayer oc¬ 
cupies a central position. The Bible records the prayers of the great 
men and women in the early history of the people of Israel. Their sim¬ 
ple prayers expressed in words the outpourings of the soul. A profound 
conception of the nature of prayer is revealed in the term tcfdlnh, 
which means invocation of God as a judge. The Jewish prayers are 
for the most part in the first person plural, because the Jewish people 
have always been intensely group-conscious. In the synagogue there 
has been no room for selfish prayers; the watchword of Jewish soli¬ 
darity and mutual responsibility is to be found in the talmudic state¬ 
ments: “All the people of Israel are companions; all members of Is¬ 
rael are responsible for one another” (Shevuoth 39a; Sanhedrin 27b). 

Primarily designed for congregational worship, the Hebrew liturgy 
was well established in the period immediately following the destruc¬ 
tion of the Second Temple. It has given expression to the faith and 
hopes, sorrows and joys, of the people as a whole. Along with the .syna¬ 
gogue, the home also became a place of worship in the form of the 
customary Kiddush , Havdalah, as well as prayers offered at the begin¬ 
ning and end of every meal and at every outstanding event or experi¬ 
ence. In the course of time, all activities of life were permeated uith 
thoughts of God; every action was expected to be Vshem shamaijnn, 
for the sake of God, with pure purpose and good intentions. 

Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the Temple contains all the 
four elements of Hehrew prayers: thanksgiving, praise, confession, 
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and intercession. It is full of a sense of God’s infiniteness, righteous¬ 
ness, omniscience, and forgiveness; it embraces a petition for the 
strangers that are not of Israel: “Also, when the alien who does not 
belong to thy people Israel .. . comes and turns in prayer towards 
this Temple, hear thou in heaven thy dwelling place and do all that 
the alien asks of thee. . (I Kings 8:41-43). According to a talmudic 
tradition, the altar atoned for the nations when the Temple was in 
existence. The seventy bullocks that were offered during the seven 
days of Sukkofk corresponded to the seventy nations which were then 
supposed to inhabit the world (Sukkah 55b). 

Down to the last days of the First Temple there were no formally 
prescribed prayers, not even a general command to pray. However, 
the beautiful prayer in Deuteronomy 26:5-10, thanking God for sav¬ 
ing Israel from the hardships of the past and giving them a rich and 
fert ile land, leads us to believe that other offerings at the Temple 
were likewise accompanied by prayer. Isaiah (56:7) describes the 
Temple as a house of prayer for all peoples. The Hebrew Psalms 
stand out unique among the prayers of the entire world by their sim¬ 
plicity, power and majesty of diction. They were widely in use dur¬ 
ing the period of the Second Temple. 

The Psalms have been described n9 the anatomy of all parts of the 
soul. All the sorrows, troubles, fears, doubts, hopes, pains, perplexi¬ 
ties, stonny outbreaks, by which the souls of men are tossed, are de¬ 
picted in the book of Psalms. The Psalms are the Prayerbook and 
the hymn book of the whole world. They are religion itself put into 
speech. The nineteenth Psalm is the most magnificent of sacred songs. 
In the Psalms men speak to God and to their own hearts. The book 
of Psalms contains the whole music of the heart of man. In every 
country, the language of the Psalms has become part of the daily life 
o! nations, passing into their proverbs, mingling with their conversa¬ 
tion, and used at every critical stage of existence. They are the songs 
of the human soul, timeless and universal. 

The development of congregational worship is a distinct contribu¬ 
tion of Judaism to the other faiths that sprang from it. In the first 
place the synagogue served the purposes of religious instruction, 
whereby the precepts of the Torah entered into the lifeblood of the 
people. The reading of the Torah, with accompanying translation and 
explanation in the vernacular of the people, which took place on Sab¬ 
baths and festivals, and on Mondays and Thursdays (market days), 
was introduced by Ezra the Scribe in order to make the Torah the 
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property of all Israel. After the fall of Jerusalem in the year 70. the 
synagogue became the only center uniting the Jewish people through¬ 
out the Diaspora. From this time onward the sages endeavored to 
establish uniformity in the services. 

The interpretation of the passages read from the Torah was desig¬ 
nated as midrash (exposition), a term occurring twice in the Bible 
(II Chronicles 13:22; 24:27), though it is common in post-biblical lit¬ 
erature. The biblical exposition in the synagogue gradually developed 
into lectures embracing religious and ethical thoughts and forming 
the model for later sermons. Some define the term midrash as an ima¬ 
ginative development of a thought or theme suggested by Scripture, 
especially a didactic or homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious 
story. In his Gottesdienstlicke Vortraege der Juden, Zunz demonstrates 
the intimate historical connection between prayers and sermons. 

There are two tannaitic statements to the effect that if a person re¬ 
gards his prayer as a perfunctory act, his prayer is not what it should 
be—a plea for divine grace (Berakhoth 4:4; Avoth 2:18). The Talmud 
explains this in various ways: Prayer must not be like a burden; it 
must not be confined to the words of the text, as if one is reading a 
document; the worshiper must insert his own supplication (Berakhoth 
20b). Hence, it has been declared that the Jewish liturgy is a note¬ 
worthy endeavor to achieve order without sacrificing freedom (Moore). 
We are told that Rabbi Yehudah ha-Nasi, editor of the Mishnah, told 
the Roman emperor, Antoninus, that praying every hour of the day 
is forbidden, lest a man gets into the habit of calling on God thought¬ 
lessly and thus treating him with disrespect. 

The Jewish concept of prayer is summed up by Maimonides when 
he states: "Prayer without devotion is not prayer. . . He whose 
thoughts are wandering or occupied with other things ought not to 
pray. .. Before engaging in prayer, the worshiper ought... to bring 
himself into a devotional frame of mind, and then he must pray quiet¬ 
ly and with feeling, not like one who, carrying a load, unloads it and 
departs” ( Yad , TefiUak 4:16). The essential thing in prayer is desig¬ 
nated by the sages as kavvanalh ha-lev (direction of the heart), since 
prayer must be regarded as “worship with the heart” (3“3 V n*T13y). 
Kavvanah has been defined as a technical term which includes atten¬ 
tion, concentration, and spirit of devotion. "Better is a little with 
kawanah than much without it” has become a proverbial saying. 
The term liturgy , derived from the Greek laos and ergon (people and 
work), essentially denotes public worship. 
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The Hebrew Prayerbook which contains liturgical compositions 
written over a period of two thousand years, has developed in a way 
thul enables every worshiper to become familiar with the various 
forms of Jewish learning and religious expression. The diversified 
aut horship of the Hebrew Prayerbook, embracing prophets and psalm¬ 
ist h, legalists and poets, proclaims that all the people of Israel have a 
share in its making. The Hebrew prayers have helped to keep the 
Jen s alive and save them from losing their identity and language. 

The ideal dimensions in Jewish history are reflected in the Hebrew 
prayers; they are permeated with Jewish lore of all ages and serve as 
a means of uniting a dispersed people with Kelal Yisrael. The expres¬ 
sion D’lan (all the people of Israel are knit together in 

fellowship) forms part of a prayer recited on the Sabbaths that precede 
Jewish new months. The element of Torah and tradition pervades 
(the Hebrew prayers; they are designed to make the worshiper ethically 
Sensitive and ever more devout. 

, It hns been observed that the English word pray comes from a root 
tnrnning to bey or to entreat, while the Hehrew word for praying (hith- 
^tallel) is a reflexive verb meaning to judge oneself. The difference is 
brufound. Rabbi Nuhman of Bratzlav (1770-1811), the Baal Shem’s 
jjrundson, taught: If you are not at peace with the world, your 
irnyer will not be heard. Forget everybody and everything duriDg 

C inir prayers; forget yourself and your needs; forget the people of 
hum you have need. . . 

1 11 has been frequently pointed out that our prayers in the synagogue 
ire meant to be community prayers. This attitude has given a uni- 
ersal flavor to Jewish life throughout history. The prayers are not 
leant, primarily to give expression to our own personal feelings. How 
iui millions of Jew's feci alike every time they recite the prescribed 
■ tiilv prayers? Instead, prayers are meant to convey to us certain 
indnmcntal truths and to prepare us for the trials and complex temp- 
itions of daily life. Occasionally, traditional prayer helps us in a 
firely personal way, when pent-up emotion chokes our power of ex- 
cession. We cannot speak; it speaks for us, and in it we find repose. 
Into its classical forms we breathe our feelings and our sentiments, 
i the synagogue the individual ego is merged in the united chorus 
' Israel. And nowhere is this merging better expressed thaD in the 
ingregational melodies. The congregation should not be permitted 
- | deteriorate into a passive audience. As each worshiper adds his 
Tvor to that of his neighbor, he receives in turn the inspiration of 
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his neighbor to add to his own devotion. There is that devotional 

give and take between him and every member of the congregation_ 

that unfailing sense of intimate brotherhood. 


TEFILLAH ZAKKAH j-|2T 

7~ t * : 

Tn his popular lawcode U1K (Man’s Life), Rabbi Abraham Danzig 
(1748-1820), first published the famous lengthy meditation known as 
Tefillak Zakkah (Serene Prayer), as a confession to bo recited by all 
worshipers on the eve of Yom Kippur * He attributed it to ancient 
sources, from which he copied it. In the Tefillah Zakkah, the good 
impulse (yetser tov) and the evil impulse (yetscr ra) are pictured as 
wrestling in perpetual conflict within the heart of man. Every man 
living meets with an hour of temptation, a certain critical hour, which 
tries the mettle his heart is made of* Excerpts: 

“Thou hast created in man two impulses, a good impulse and an 
evil impulse, that he may have the power of choosing the good or the 
bad so that thou mayest grant him a goodly reward for choosing 
well. . . Now, my God, I have not hearkened to thy voice; I have 
followed my evil impulse and my heart’s desires, refusing the good 
and choosing the bad. I have not hallowed my limbs, but defiled 
them* Thou hast given me a mind and a heart to cultivate good 
thoughts and good ideas * * * but I have defiled my mind and heart by 
entertaining strange thoughts and ideas* . * Thou hast given me cat's 
to hear the sacred words of Torah; but alas, I have defiled them by 
hearing lewd language, slander, and all sorts of forbidden talk* * . 
I am ashamed, I blush to lift my face to thee, my God, for having 
abused the faculties with which thou hast endowed me* . 

The entire Tefillah Zakkah, newly edited with an English transla¬ 
tion and annotations, is to be found in Mahzor Ila-Shalcm, Sephardic* 

PRAYER FOR THE SICK 

mm- * -P * 1 

■ * * * 

To visit the sick, Jew or non-Jew, is a religious duty incumbent on all 
Jews (Sotab 14a). The purpose of visiting tbe sick is to cheer them 
by pleasant conversation and good advice. Among the tokens of sym¬ 
pathy is the offering of prayer on behalf of the patient. “Whoever 
visits a sick person helps him to recover” (Nedarim 39b-40a). 
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The following prayer for the sick, representing the first penitential 
Psalm (6), describes misery and suffering. This is followed by a re¬ 
jection of all fellowship with wrongdoers. 

"0 Lord, punish me not in thy anger; chastise me not in thy wrath. 
Have pity on me, 0 Lord, for I languish away; heal me. 0 Lord, for 
my health is shaken. My soul is severely troubled; and thou, 0 Lord, 
how long? () Lord, save my life once again, save me because of thy 
kindness. For in death no one remembers thee; in the grave who gives 
thee thanks? I am wearied with sighing; every night I flood my bed 
with weeping; I drench my couch with tears. My eyes are dimmed 
with grief; they have aged because of all my foes. Depart from me, 
all evildoers, for the Lord has heard the sound of mv weeping; the 
Lord has heard my plea; the Lord accepts my prayer. All my enemies 
shall he utterly put to shame: they shall fall back in sudden shame/’ 


PRAYER FOR ISRAEL 

* I v 4 4 i- k -v- | « 

I «■ I I * 

The Chief Itabhinate of Israel composed the following Prayer for the 
Welfare of the State of Israel soon after the third Jewish independent 
state in history was established in 1948. On frequent occasions, this 
prayer is recited in the synagogues of Israel, replacing nywn Jhljn, 
the customaiy prayer for the government. It reads: 

"Our Father who art in heaven, Protector and Redeemer of Israel, 
hless thou the State of Israel which marks the dawn of our deliverance. 
Shield it beneath the wings of thy love; spread over it thy canopy of 
peace; send thy light and thy truth to its leaders, officers and coun¬ 
selors, and direct them with thy good counsel. 

"O God, strengthen the defenders of our Holy Land; grant them 
deliverance and crown them with victory. Establish peace in the land, 
and everlasting joy for its inhabitants. 

"Remember our brethren, the whole house of Israel, in all the lands 
of their dispersion. Speedily let them walk upright to Zion thy city, 
to Jerusalem thy dwelling-place, as it is written in the Torah of thy 
servant Moses: Even if you are dispersed in the uttermost parts of 
the world, from there the Lord your God will gather and fetch you. 
The Lord your God will bring you into the land which your fathers 
possessed, and you shall possess it (Deuteronomy 30:4-5). 

"Unite our hearts to love and revere thy name, and to observe all 
the precepts of thy Torah. Shine forth in thy glorious majesty over 
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all the inhabitants of thy world. Let everything that breathes pro¬ 
claim: The Lord God of Israel is King; his majesty rules over all. 
Amen” (Ha-Siddur Ha-Shalem). 


TEFILLIN 

I - " ; 

The term tefillin is reminiscent of the word lefdlah (prayer). The 
quadrangular capsules of the tefillin are made of the skins of animals 
described in the Torah as dean and fit for Jewish food. They are spo¬ 
ken of as shel rosh (head-phylactery) and shel yad (hand-phylactery). 
Shel rosh consists of four compartments containing four separate strips 
of parchment on which are written four passages from Exodus 13:1-10; 
11-16; Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 11:13-20. Shel yad consists of a single 
compartment, containing the same four passages written in four par¬ 
allel columns on a single piece of parchment. 

Shel rosh has on the outside two shins, one with three strokes being 
to the right of the wearer, and one with four strokes to the left. The 
seven strokes of the two types of letter Iff equal the number of times 
the leather retsuah is wound around the left arm upon which the shel 
yad is placed. The shin together with the letters formed by the knots 
of the two straps of shel rosh and shel yad spell the three-lettered di¬ 
vine name ’Tiff (Almighty). 

The tefillin are worn by Jewish males from the age of thirteen dur¬ 
ing the daily morning service. They are not worn on Sabbaths and 
festivals, which themselves bear witness to the sacred ideas that are 
enshrined in the tefillin, and are referred to as signs between God and 
his people. At one time the saintly scholars wore tefillin the whole day. 

The four biblical passages that are inserted in both tefillin, shel rosh 
and shel yad, stress the duty of loving and serving God with our whole 
being and demand that we give living expression to our love of God 
by careful observance of his precepts which arc designed to assure our 
happiness. We are to subject our thoughts, feelings and actions to the 
service of God. This is intimated by wearing the Icfilhn on the head, 
symbolizing our mental faculties, and on the left arm next to the heart, 
the seat of emotions. 

There was a difference of opinion between Rashi and his grandson 
Rabbi Jacob ben Meir (Rabbenu Tam ) as to the order in which the 
four biblical paragraphs should be arranged and inserted in the com¬ 
partments of the tefillin. The opinion of Rashi has prevailed. There 
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arc, however, some Jews who wear two types of tefillzn during the 
daily morning prayers, one pair prepared according to the opinion of 
If:i>Jii and one pair according to the opinion of Rabbenu Tam t in order 
to tie certain of performing their duty properly. Hence, we hear of 
two types of IffilUn. It. is assumed that, the difference of opinion existed 
long before Rashi and Rahbvnn Tam; otherwise the problem might 
have been solved by examining the contents of a pair of icjUlin used 
before the time of Kashi. 


TK FILL AT II HA-DFRFKII 
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Accokding to «i talmudic statement (Berakhoth 29b), one should 
olTcr a prayer lief ore starting out on a journey. The following passage, 
which is included in the daily Prayerbook, is taken from the Talmud; 

“May it be thy will, Lord our God and God of our fathers, to lead 
us on in safety, to guide us in safety, and to bring us to our destina¬ 
tion in life, happiness and peace. Deliver us from every lurking enemy 
and danger on the journey. Let us obtain favor, kindness and love 
from thee and from all the people we meet. Hear our supplication, 
for thou art God, who hearest prayer and supplication. Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord, who hearest prayer.” 

In the Talmud, this prayer is quoted in the singular: “Lord my 
God . . . lead mo, guide me. . 


TEFILLATH SHEVA 


n?sn 


Tnu Sabbath Amidah prayer, which is recited in a standing posture 
in place of the weekday Shemoneh Esreh, is called tefillath. sheva or 
nan3, because it contains only seven benedictions. The first 
three and the last three blessings are the same in all forms of the 
Amidah; the intermediary blessing, ending with rOPH PlpD, varies 
in all four services of the Sabbath as to the introductory parts. 

The thirteen petitions of the weekday Shemoneh Esreh have been 
eliminated on the ground that no personal requests, reminding us of 
human failings and troubles, may be made on the Sabbath and the 
sacred festivals. Judaism urges its adherents to be cheerful, not sad¬ 
dened, on the days of rest. Hence, the Amidah prayer for festivals, 
too, consists of seven benedictions only, instead of nineteen. 






Tikkun 


TIKKUN 



The custom still prevails among strictly observant Jews to spend the 
first night of Shavuoth in reading biblical and post-biblical selections 
compiled in an anthology called Tikkun Lei Shavuoth, which includes 
also an enumeration of the six hundred and thirteen divine precepts 
(mitzvoth) as well as the Song of Songs. This Tikkun is divided into 
thirteen sections, the numerical value of inK(One); after each sec¬ 
tion the Kaddish prayer is recited. 

The custom of spending the first night of Shavuoth in devotional 
preparation for the anniversary of the giving of the Torah on Mount 
Sinai, commemorated on the first day of Shavuoth by the public read¬ 
ing of the Ten Commandments, has its basis in the preparation made 
during the three days which preceded mattan Torah, the giving of the 
Torah. Hence, the three days preceding the festival of Shavuoth are 
known as ’O’ riE??!? (the three days of setting bounds), allud¬ 

ing to Exodus 19:12, where Moses was commanded to confine the 
people witbin certain marked limits in order to impress them with the 
unapproachahle holiness of God. Their outward purifications sym¬ 
bolized the inward purity required in those who draw near to God. 

Similarly, the seventh day of Sukkoth is ushered in by spending the 
night of Hoshana Rabbah in reciting Tikkun Lei Hoshana Rabbah, an 
anthology containing the whole of Deuteronomy as well as the entire 
book of Psalms. The book of Deuteronomy, which concludes the 
Five Books of Moses, is recited because the annual cycle of the Torah 
readings is completed at the close of the Sukkoth festival. The five 
divisions of the book of Psalms are recited in allusion to the tradition 
that king David spent his nights in meditation and study. 

The name Tikkun has been applied also to an unvocalized copy of 
the Torah, printed in book form, to be used for practice Torah reading. 
It is commonly known as Tikkun Sojrim (□'HQID ppn). 


TIKKUN HATZOTIi m^H 

Midnight prayers, instituted by the Safed kabbalists of the sixteenth 
century, are known as Tikkun Ratzolh (midnight service). They were 
designed to keep alive the memory of the Temple that was destroyed, 
resulting in Qaluth hti-ahthhiruth (exile of the divine glory). The Safed 
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mystics prescribed for Tikkun ffatzoth the reading of Psalms 137, 79, 
42, 43, 111, 51, 126, as well as petitions and lamentations connected 
with the loss of Jewish independence. The observance of Tikkun tfa- 
tzoth prevailed among the mystically-minded, extremely pious Jews, 
who adhered to the teachings of Rabbi Isaac Luria, known as An ha- 
Kadosh (1534-1572) because of hi9 ascetic life and saintly character. 
The three-letter name is composed of the initials of his full desig¬ 
nation: Ashkenazi Rabbi Isaac , or prill' 1U1,13311K. 

Rabbi Tsaac Luria's Siddur, referred to as Nusah Ari (’’IK 11013), 
abounds in meditations based upon the idea that no prayer should be 
recited, no milzvah should be performed without concentrating one’s 
mind upon the act. Most of these meditations ( kawanoth , yihudim) 
direct the worshiper's mind to the mystical significance of the religious 
act he is about to perform. 


TEKUFOTH 

The four seasons of the year are known as the four tekufoih or cycles. 
They are: 1) Tekufath Nisan, the vernal equinox (March 21), when 
day and night are equal, the beginning of spring; 2) Tekufath Tam- 
muz, the summer solstice (June 21), when the day is the longest in the 
year; 3) Tekufath Tishri, the autumnal equinox (September 23), when 
autumn begins and the day again equals the night; 4) Tekufath Te- 
veth, the winter solstice (December 22), the beginning of winter, when 
the night is the longest in the year. 

According to the famous Babylonian talmudic sage Mar Samuel 
(177-257), who was an expert astronomer and dealt with problems 
connected with the Hebrew calendar, each tekufah marks the begin¬ 
ning of a period of ninety-one days and seven hours and a half. On 
account of his skill in regulating the calendar, he is generally referred 
to as Yarhina’ah (from yerah , month). He said: “The paths of the sky 
are as clear to me as the paths of Nehardea” (Berakhoth 58b). 

Mar Samuel Yarhina’ah was the head of the eminent Xehardea 
Academy in Babylonia, while his colleague Rav (Abba Arikha) made 
Sura the seat of an academy destined to achieve exceptional reputa¬ 
tion. Mar Samuel’s activity in the third century sums up the history 
of the Nehardean Academy, which was destroyed in 259, five years after 
the death of Mar Samuel. The city of Pumbeditha replaced Xehardea 
as seat of the second Babylonian Academy, second to that of Sura. 
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The term (akkanah is used in talmudic literature to signify an enact¬ 
ment or an ordinance of a positive character, while the term oezcrah 
(decree) is employed in the sense of a negative regulation, a prohibi¬ 
tion. Several examples of takkanoth, enaeted in various periods and 
incorporated into current Jewish law, are as follows: Torah reading is 
to be part of the Sabbath worship services; communities must have 
elementary schools; a kethubbah, or document containing the obliga¬ 
tions of the groom toward his bride, is a prerequisite of marriage; a 
wife may sue her husband for a divorce. These and many others are 
known as takkanoth (improvements). 

The famous takkanah against polygamy was introduced by Itabb6- 
nu Gershom (965-1028), the head of a talmudic academy in Mainz, 
whose regulations were accepted as binding by the Jews of Europe. 
These included bans on divorcing a woman without her consent, read¬ 
ing letters addressed to others, and scoffing at converts that returned 
to Judaism. During the medieval period, the takkanoth enforced by 
the herem (ban) were a powerful weapon in the hands of the Jewish 
leaders, who regulated the internal affairs of the Jewish communities. 

The three neighboring communities of Speyer, Worms and Mainz, 
known by the abbreviation D"ltP, passed the twelfth-centurj r regula¬ 
tions entitled Takkanoth Shum (Bit? nilpn), which were binding on 
all German Jews. Sumptuary laws, restricting private expenditure in 
the interest of the community, were frequently drawn up in various 
medieval towns. Motivated by a desire to prevent ostentation and 
vulgar showiness, the sumptuary laws regulated the nature and 
amount of jewelry that women might wear, the maximum number 
of guests that might be iuvited to joyous occasions, the kind of dishes 
that could be served, the kind of wedding gifts that might be present¬ 
ed, the dress of men and women. These takkanoth shed light on the 
social history of the Jewish people during the medieval period. 


TARGUM 


□inn 


The name of Onkelos has been given to ihe Aramaic translation of 
the Five Books of Moses, perhaps because of some confusion with 
Aquila who translated the Bible into Greek. Both Onkelos and Aquila 
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are spoken of as proselytes and disciples of Rabbi Akiva who died in 
135. Targum Onkelos has continued to be read and studied to this 
day, when Aramaic is no longer spoken by the Jewish people. It he- 
ramn customary to read the weekly sidrah each Friday, twice in the 
original Hebrew and once in the Targum <DVHn iriKl Kripa D 1 )IP). 

Though remarkably faithful to the original Hebrew text as a whole, 
Targum Onkelos occasionally expands somewhat in poetic passages, 
in order to introduce an ethical idea derived from the talmudic sages. 
Avoiding anthropomorphic expressions which represent God with hu¬ 
man attributes, Targum Onkelos uses circumlocutions, as when “the 
mouth of the Lord” is rendered “the memra (word, command) of the 
Lord.” In Genesis 20:3, “God came” is rendered “A word from the 
Lord came.” When God says that he will meet the people (Exodus 
25:22), Targum Onkelos translates: “I will cause my word to meet 
you and I will speak with you.” 

The biblical modes of speech, accomodating the human ear, are thus 
toned flown. Examples: God does not smell the sweet savor of an 
olTering, but accepts it with delight; he does not pass over the people 
of Israel on the Passover night, but rescues them; he does not go be¬ 
fore the people, but leads them; God’s feet are his glorious throne; 
(Soil's staff is the miraculous staff; the finger of God is a blow from be¬ 
fore him. Since there cannot be any comparison between the Lord 
and the pagan gods, Exodus 15:11 is rendered: “There is none but 
thee ... there is none except thee.” The ideas contained in the Targum 
are closely similar to those met in the talmudic-midnishic literature. 

The Targum avoids anything that may appear derogatory at the 
expense of the ancestors of the Jewish people. Jacob does not steal 
Laban’s heart, but merely hides from him his going away; Rachel does 
not steal her father’s household gods, but only takes them. Jacob 
docs not flee, but simply departs; similarly, Israel does not flee from 
Egypt, but leaves the country. Leah's eyes were not weak, hut pretty; 
Moses married a beautiful woman, not a Ivushite. 

The same characteristic applies to the Aramaic version of the pro¬ 
phetical books of the Bible, known as Targum Yonathan (ben Uzziel). 
The Targums to the various books of the Hagiographa or Sacred Writ¬ 
ings (Kethuvim) are midrashic in character, especially those to the 
Five Megilloth (Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Es¬ 
ther). The Targum to Proverbs is literal; its Aramaic diction is close 
to Syriac. The Targum Sheni to the book of Esther is additional to 
the ordinary Targum, but more midrashic and replete with legend. 
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Unlike all other Aramaic paraphrases of biblical books, Targum On- 
kelos to the Pentateuch has long enjoyed sanctity second only to the 
Hebrew text. The rule of shenayim Mikra v'chad Targum (reading the 
weekly sidrah twice in Hebrew and once in Targum) is to be found in 
the Talmud (Berakhoth 8a). 

The underlying objectives of Targum Onkelos may be summed up 
as follows: 1) elimination of all anthropomorphisms; 2) unquestioned 
acceptance of the talmudic interpretation of the Torah; 3) use of the 
translator’s own exegetie method. Onkelos inserted qualifying terms, 
such as the “divine word,” to remove any shadow of corporeal action 
or human quality from God. The Syriac translation of the Bible, 
known as the Peshitta (the Simple) in contrast to the Septuagint, 
gradually grew out of the early Aramaic Jewish versions, which were 
originally oral interpretations or translations accompanying the read¬ 
ing of the Hebrew Bible. They became necessary when the Hebrew 
ceased to be the spoken language of the Jewish people during the Se¬ 
cond Commonwealth and Aramaic took its place as their vernacular. 
In time these extemporaneous paraphrases and translations were 
written down in the form of the various Targumim. 

The three Targumim to the Torah are: Targum Onkelos, described 
as the Babylonian Targum; Targum Yerushalmi, described as pseudo- 
Jonathan because it used to be attributed to Yonathan ben Uzziel on 
account of the initials '"n D13*in); the Fragmentary Targum, 

fragments of a third Targum. 


SEPTUAGINT VERSION 
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The Greek version of the Bible was prepared by a group of scholars, 
totaling seventy-two, six from each tribe of Israel. They were sent to 
Egypt, where the translation of the Torah was to be added to the two 
hundred thousand volumes in the Museum during the third century 
(about 250) before the common era. This is according to the fictitious 
Letter of Aristeas t stating that the Torah was translated into Greek 
by the seventy-two translators in seventy-two days. When the trans¬ 
lation was read by Demetrius, the chief librarian, before the Jewish 
population, it was approved and recommended to be preserved with¬ 
out changes. The king, Ptolemy II, dismissed the translators with 
costly gifts. Scholars regard this as a fanciful story of the origin of 
the Septuagint. 
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Those who have made a study of the vocabulary, idioms and syntax 
used in the Septuagint, have been led to believe that the work gradu¬ 
ally developed through the practice of oral translation in the syna¬ 
gogues of Alexandria, though some books were translated and edited 
by individuals. The Torah was the first and foremost part of the Bible 
that had to be made accessible to the Greek-speaking Jewish commun¬ 
ity. It has been suggested that if the initiative proceeded from the 
Alexandrian Jews themselves, royal sanction was obtained for the 
translation and a copy presented to the library. Gradually, the other 
biblical books were translated; by the end of the second century be¬ 
fore the common era, all the books of the Hebrew Bible existed in 
Greek. The various books are generally judged separately as to their 
individual worth in terms of authentic renderings. Some of them, like 
the Five Books of Moses, are faithful to the Hebrew text; others, like 
Jeremiah, vary constantly from the original Hebrew and are para¬ 
phrastic. All of them were composed in a popular Hellenistic Greek, 
much unlike the classical Greek. 

A series of new Greek versions of the Bible (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion) resulted during the second century from accusations 
hurled against new religious sects and their interpolations and falsifi¬ 
cations of the sacred text. The Septuagint abounds in misreadings, 
mistranslations, and internal corruptions; hence, there is no single 
Septuagint version, but every ancient manuscript presents a different 
text, departing in its own way from the masoretic Hebrew original. 
Nevertheless, the transliteration of Hebrew names and words in the 
Septuagint helps us reconstruct the ancient pronunciation of Hebrew. 

While the Septuagint was originally intended for the use of the 
Hellenized Jews, it at the same time transmitted the Jewish teachings 
to the non-Jewish world and attracted many proselytes to Judaism. 
The name Septuagint, meaning Beventy in Greek, is used as a round 
number for seventy-two. 

Accustomed to the Greek translation of the Bible, Jews of the Ro¬ 
man empire had to be provided with a substitute Greek version to 
take the place of the Septuagint which was marred by blunders and 
interpolations; for example, in Psalm 96:10 the phrase “from the 
cross” was added to the sentence “the Lord reigns,” and the word 
aimak (young woman) in Isaiah 7:14 was retranslated “virgin” for 
sectarian reasons. The first substitute for the Septuagint was pro¬ 
duced by Aquila, who is identified by some with the Onkelos of the 
Aramaic version (Targum) of the Five Books of Moses. 
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Aquila’s punctiliously literal translation of the Hebrew into Greek 
was intended to tell the Jews exactly what the Bible really said. To 
offset Aquila’s literalism, Symachus produced a somewhat free trans¬ 
lation into a more elegant Greek than that of the Septuagint. Another 
contemporary, Theodotian, combined elegance of diction with fidelity 
to the original when he made a thorough revision of the Septuagint, 
bringing it into harmony with the masoretic text. Aquila and Theo- 
dotion were both converts to Judaism, while Symmachus belonged to 
the Ebionite sect. 

The three last named Greek versions were used simultaneously by 
scholars who sought authentic information about the contents of the 
Hebrew original: Aquila served as a dictionary, Symmachus as a 
commentary, and Theodotion as a translation. Origcn (185-254) of 
Alexandria compiled the Hexapla, a polyglot Bible containing the 
original Hebrew in square characters, a Greek transliteration enabling 
the student to pronounce every Hebrew word, and the Greek trans¬ 
lations of Aquila, Symmachus, the Septuagint, and Theodotion. The 
six texts appeared in six parallel columns, hence the name Hexapla. 
Origen refers to contemporary Jewish authorities in his monumental 
edition, which was deposited in the library of Caesarea where it was 
inspected by Jerome {340-420} while preparing his Latin translation 
of the Bible, known as the Vulgate. Only fragments were found in the 
Cairo Genizah of some columns copied from Origen's Hexapla; a few 
leaves of a copy containing the Psalms were discovered in Milan. 


TERUMAH nonfl 

t : 

The Hebrew term for heave-offering is terumah, which signifies a con¬ 
tribution, an offering for sacred purposes, something lifted up and 
separated as a gift to the officiating priests and the sanctuary. Since 
the priests and Levites had no inheritance in the Promised Land, they 
were compensated in the form of tithes given to the Levites, who in 
turn gave a tithe to the priests HSPyU flBTIfl or "IpyBH )Q "IIPyB). 

The Levites were to tithe their own tithe and present it to the 
priests as terumah, as the ordinary Israelites did with the produce of 
their fields. The Israelites, on the other hand, separated one-fiftieth 
of their crops as terumah gedolah to be given to the priests before they 
separated the tenth part of the produce to be given as tithe (ma'aser) 
to the Levites. 
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Eleven chapters are devoted in the Mishnah to the laws and regula¬ 
tions pertaining to lerumoth or heave-offerings. The term terumah 
figures prominently in the teachings of the Mishnah; it is referred to 
nearly six hundred times. The right to eat terumah was a guage to 
priestly status. The portion allotted to the priests from certain offer¬ 
ings in the Temple is also designated as terumah. The same term was 
used also in the sense of half-shekel contributions deposited in the 
Temple fund for specified sacred needs (tcrumath ka-lishkah). 


TARYAG MITZVOTII nlTCO JTHfl 
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K v k it since tannaitic times, the total number of biblical precepts has 
l)een referred to as taryag mitzvoth, or six hundred and thirteen com¬ 
mandments, consisting of 248 affirmative mitzvoth and 365 negative 
mitzvoth (rwy rrnta n'OT and npyn N? nma n'DP). According to 
a tabnudie statement, the 365 negative precepts equal the number 
of days of the year, and the 248 affirmative precepts correspond in 
number to the joints of the human body (Makkoth 23b). The attempt 
nt classifying all the taryag (613) mitzvoth was made in the eighth-cen¬ 
tury work tlalakhoth Gedoloth by Rabhi Simeon Kahira, whose exam¬ 
ple was followed by others (Rav Saadyah Gaon, I bn Gabirol) who 
composed azharoth or liturgical poems for the festival of Shavuoth, in 
which tl icy enumerated the mitzvoth contained in the Torah. The nu¬ 
merical value of the word mniK (exhortations), like the Hebrew 
letters of the term happens to be six hundred and thirteen. 

The azharoth are only seldom distinguished by their Kne poetic style. 

In his Sefcr ha-Mitzvoth, Maimonides set up fourteen guiding prin¬ 
ciples for the identification and proper enumeration of the taryag mitz¬ 
voth. He concludes the introduction to his Mishnch Torah with these 
words: “The total number of precepts mentioned in the Torah that 
are to he observed for all time to come is six hundred and thirteen. 
They consist of 248 affirmative mitzvoth , reminiscent of the 248 parts 
of the human body, and 365 negative mitzvoth, reminiscent of the 365 
days in the solar year.” In the introduction to the Sefer ha-ffinnukh, 
the medieval anonymous author states that the precepts applicable 
in our time to all Jews on various occasions total 270: affirmative, 
48; negative, 222. The six precepts that are of continuous applica¬ 
tion concern the belief in the only One God, who is to be loved and 
revered always. 
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The taryag mitzvoth include many precepts relating to sacrifices, 
Temple service, and ritual purity. These have not been operative 
since the destruction of the Temple. Other precepts are incidental 
and pertain only to certain categories of persons. Many negative 
precepts, like you shall not steal, are accomplished by inaction. 


REPENTANCE 



The Hebrew term for repentance is teshuvah, denoting a return to 
God after sin, as opposed to meshuvah which means back turning, 
apostasy. Maimonides devotes ten chapters to teshuvah. Defining 
perfect, repentance, he offers this illustration: “When an opportunity 
presents itself for repeating an offense once committed, and the offen¬ 
der, while able to commit the offense, nevertheless refrains from do¬ 
ing so because he is penitent, and not out of fear or failure of vigor... 
tf, however, a person only repents in old age, at a time when he is 
no longer capable of doing what he used to do, though this is not an 
excellent mode of repentance ... he is accepted as a penitent. Even 
if one transgressed all his life and only repented on the day of his 
death ... all his iniquities are pardoned.. . Repentance and Yom 
Kippur secure forgiveness only for transgressions against God. . . 
But transgressions against fellow men ... are never pardoned till the 
injured party has received the compensation due to him and has also 
been conciliated.. . If a person has wronged another hy the use of 
mere words, he has to apologize and beg his forgiveness.. 


TASHLIKH 

The custom of symbolically casting the sins into a running hrook on 
the first day of Rosh Hashanah, following the Minhah service, pre¬ 
sumably dates from the fourteenth century and is referred to as Tash- 

likh (thou wilt cast), a word borrowed from Micah 7:19 ( <f Thou wilt 
cast all our sins into the depths of the sea”). It is mentioned for the 
first time in Sefer Maharil by Rabbi Jacob Moelln (1355-1427), lead¬ 
ing authority on Jewish customs and liturgy. 

Rabbi Jacob Moelln ( Maharil ) explains the custom of Tashlikh as 
a reminder of the Akedah (binding), the attempted sacrifice of Isaac, 
concerning which the Midrash relates that Satan, in an effort to prfr- 
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vent Abraham from fulfilling the divine command, transformed him¬ 
self into a deep stream on the road leading to Mount Moriah. Plunging 
into the stream, Abraham and Isaac prayed for divine aid, whereupon 
the place became dry land again. The prayers recited at the Tashlikh 
service are taken primarily from Mieah 7:10:20; Psalm 118:5-9; and 
Psalms 33 and 130. 


TISH'AH B’AV 282 HUDD 
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The ninth day of Av, mentioned in Zechariah 8:19 as the “fast of the 
fifth” month, commemorates such national calamities as the destine- 
tion of both Temples, the fall of Bar Kokh ha’s fortress Bethar, and the 
expulsion from Spain in 1492. According to tradition, the Second 
Temple, as well as the First Temple, was destroyed on the ninth of 
Av, the day referred to as predestined to misfortune. Tish'ah b'Av 
resembles Yom Kippur in its restrictions upon eating and bathing, 
maintained from sunset to sunset. Unlike Yom Kippur, however, 
which is observed by fasting even on the Sabbath, if Tish'ah b’Av 
happens to fall on the Sabbath, it is postponed to Sunday, as in the 
case of any other fast. With the exception of Yom Kippur, it is for¬ 
bidden to observe any fast on the Sabbath. 

The three weeks between the seventeenth of Tom?nuz and the ninth 
of Av are observed by abstaining from all festivities and joyous cele¬ 
brations. But, “when the month of Av has begun, all enjoyment should 
be reduced. During the week of the ninth of Av and until after the 
fast, it is forbidden to take a haircut or put on ironed clothing. . . It 
is forbidden even to wash clothing which is to be put away until the 
fust is over. It has long been the custom in Israel to eat no meat (ex¬ 
cept on the Sabbath)... during this week, until after the fast” ( Y’ad, 
Ta'aniyyoth 5:6). 

On the ninth of Av, when the book of Lamentations and other dir¬ 
ges ( kinoth ) are recited before congregations seated on low stools as 
a sign of mourning, the curtain ( parokheth ) is removed from the holy 
ark (aron ha-kodesh), and visits are made to the cemeteries, in order 
to stress the sense of mourning. The morning service is recited with¬ 
out tallith or tefillin; these are worn during the Minhah service. The 
elegies known as kinoth are descriptive not only of the calamities con¬ 
nected with the destruction of Jerusalem, but also of the Jewish 
catastrophes that occurred in various lands of persecution. 
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The seventh month of the so-called Jewish ecclesiastical year, which 
begins with Nisan, is the first month of the civil year. Tishri cor¬ 
responds to September-October and consists of thirty days. The first 
and second days are Rosh Ha&hanah; the third is Tsom Gcdaliah, the 
fast commemorating the assassination of Gedaliah, who was governor 
of Judea after the destruction of the first Temple; the tenth is Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement; the fifteenth begins the feast of Suk- 
kolh , followed by Shemini Atsereth, the eighth-day festival, and Sim- 
hath Torah. Tishri is referred to as the month of festivals. Its biblical 
name is Elhanim (I Kings 8:2). 


TITHHADDESH KHPinfl 
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The popular term tithkaddesh (may you ever hecome refreshed and 
restored) is applied on the occasion of a new garment acquired or worn 
by a friend. The expression IPTHm (tevalleh n-tehaddesk) is a sim¬ 
ilar wish extended to friends upon seeing them wear new garments. 
Literally, its meaning is: May you wear it out and replace it with a 
new one. 


TUSHLABA 




At the end of Jewish works on traditional subjects, it has been cus¬ 
tomary to express humble thanks to the Author of the universe for 
enabling the author of the book to complete it satisfactorily. The 
author’s permanent gratitude for divine aid is thus expressed in one 
word, T), which is composed of the initials of the following 

six words: 
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Tfte trang 1 iterations of Hebrew words here employed follow the 
accepted Sephardic pronunciation. For the convenience of the gen¬ 
eral reader, only a few diacritical marks have been used to distinguish 
between several letters; thus k = T 1, A = !T /rA = 3 # /r = 3and p, th = I\, 
and / = tJ and IK Occasionally we have found it necessary to indicate 
the letter K by an apostrophe (’), and the letter y by a reversed 
apostrophe (*), as in Ma'amin and Ma'ariv. 


A 

Abbreviations, 409, 564 
Abracadabra, 546 
AbudarhAm, 169, 555 
Adar t 20, 205 
A dar Sheni, 20, 205 
Addir Himlukhah, 19 
Addir 19 
Adto}jada t 565 
Admonition, 626 
Adon Oiam I 18, 526 
Adoration, 362 
AJikoman i 55 
Afternoon Service, 5, 309 
Afulah, 472, 4S2 
Aggadah t 16, 45 
Agunah t 457 
A bar# MoUt f 220 
Aharonim , 210, 501 
Ahavah Habboh^ 22 
Ahavaih Olam, 22 
Ahikar, 398 
Akdamaih, 58 
AJtfdoA, 192, 471 
Aktdoth YiUhak , 473 
Akko (Acre), 477, 482 
Akkum t 464 
AlharNi&rim t 268, 465 
Ai-tf rf, 180, 465 
Al ParaduMlh Derakhim, 526 
Al Tikrt, 553 


Alenu, 302, 467 
Alfasi, 39, 387, 501 
Aligyoth, 291 ( 466 
Almemar t 38, 78 
Almsgiving, 521 
Alphabet, 40 
Altar, 348 

Am ha-Areti , 144, 468, 514 
Amen, 46 

Amidah, 5, 268, 613 
Amoraim, 45, 138, 565, 638 
Amoritc Customs, 148 
Amos, 469 
Amulets, 545 
Ancestral Graves, 535 
Anenu t 471 
Angel of Death, 358 
Angels, 358 
Ani A/a'amin, 50 
AnHm Zcmiroih , 595 
AninulA, 12 
Anno Mundi, 309 
Anonymous Tsaddikim, 519 
Anthropomorphism, 35 
Apocrypha, 129, 301 
Apostasy, 474, 009 
Aquila, 067 

AraAAtn (Tractate), 541 
Aramaic, 61, 85 
Artoa Kanfoth, 58 
Arba ParashoO^ 59 
A rba'ah Minim, 72 
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Arbor Day, 242 

Aron ha-Kodesh, 60, 422, 426, 443, 671 

Arrogance, 375 

Arukh (Lexicon), 574 

Arukh ha-Shulhan, 604 

Asarah b'Teveth t 240, 491 

Asefaih Zekenim, 387 

Asereth ha-Dibroth t 390, 492 

Ascreth Y y m& Te$huvah y 496, 582 

Ashamnu, 67, 180 

Asher YaUar, 68 

Askerah t 68, 89 

Ashkelun, 476, 478 

Ashkenaz t 66, 288, 468 

Ashmedai, 583 

Ashr&, 69 

Assyrian Script, 455 

Astrology, 57 

Atonement, 293 

Allah Beharlanu , 70 

Attributes of God, 605 

A uto-da-fe t 49 

Auto-Emancipation, 526 

Av, 1, 205 

Av-beth-din r 2, 441 

Av ha-Rahamim f 2, 448 

Avduth, 1L 

Avinu Malkenu, 10 

Avodah Shebbalev, 551, 656 

Avodah Zarah (Tractate), 410, 453, 472 

Avolh (Tractate), 6, 410 

Avoth d f Rabbi Nathan, 6 

Az Yashir , 25 

B 

Baal ha-Turim, 243 
Baal Keriah, 291, 466 
Baal Middotk , 330 
Baal TefiUah, 291 
Baal Tekiah, 291 
Baal Worship, 69 
Babylonia, 73, 198 
Babylonian Captivity, 125 
Bahab (Fast Days), 651 
Bal Tashhith, 87 
Balak, 221 

Balfour Declaration, 525 


Bammeh Madlikin, 89 
Bor Mitzvah , 94 
Baraitha , 103 

Baraitha d 1 Rabbi Ishmael, 103, 106, 331 

Barekhi Nafahi t 107 

Barekhv, 104 

Barukh Hu t 97 

Barukh .., VObxm , 97 

Barukh She-amar, 98, 280, 571 

Barukh Shem Kevod , 98 

Barukh Sheptarani, 105 

Basar b'Halav , 114, 297 

Basic Principles, 474 

Basle Program, 525 

Bath Kol , 115 

Balh Mitzvah , 95, 567 

Bath Yam, 476, 479 

Bava Bathra (Tractate), 140, 410 

Bava Kamma (Tractate), 140, 410 

Bav a Melzia (Tractate), 140, 410 

Bedikath ha-Edim t 74 

Bedikath Hametz, 74 

Beersheba, 476, 478 

Beha i alolhkha l 221 

Behar , 220 

Behinath Olam. 76 

■ i 

Behukkothai, 220 

Bekhoroth (Tractate), 541 

Beliefs and Opinions, 43, 126, 206 

Bemidbar, 87, 221 

Ben Sira, 91, 302 r 324 

Benedictions, 104 

Benevolence, 127 

Berakholh (Tractate), 104, 198 

Bereshith, 95, 219 

Berikh Shemeh , 101 

Berlinoro, 399 

Beshatlah 220 

■ p 

Beth Almin , 85 
Beth Din , 120 
Beth Din ha-Gadol, 441 
Beth ha-Mikdash, 79 
Beth Hayyim , 85 
Beth Kevaroth , 84 
Beth Knesseth, 292 
Beth Midrash, 84 
Beth Olam , 84 
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Beth Shean, 476, 478 
Beth She'orim, 84 
Beth Sho'evoh, 462, 617 
Beth TefiUah , 83 
Betrothal and Marriage, 237 
Bettah (Tractate), 345 
Bible, 189, 218, 648 
Bible Accents, 245 
Bible Commentators, 383 
Biblia Hebraic*, 647 
Biblia Rabbinics, 647 
Biblical Law, 329 
Bikkur liotim , 93 
Bikkurim (Tractate), 198, 497 
Bill of Divorce, 120, 457 
Bimah t 39, 78, 554 
Uinyan Av } 332 
Birkalh ha-fromel, 105, 108 
Birkath ha-Hodesh, 109, 564 
Birkath ha~Levanah % 110 
Birkath ha-Mazon, 47, 111, 228, 268 
Birkath ha-Neroth, 112 
Birkath h&Shir, 280 
Birkath ffathanim t 577 
Birkath Kohanirn t 113 
Birkath Shcva t 113, 661 
Birkhoth ha-Nehenin, 105 
BirAAofh Aa-fiAnAar, 105 
Birkhoth ha-Torah t 106 
B Utahan, 78 
Blessed .■, forever, 97 
Blessing of Lights, 112 
Blood Libel, 467, 610 
Bn£ Brak, 476, 479 
BrU Mosheh, 494 
00,220 

Book of Jubilees, 444 
Book of Life, 561 

Bor$ Nefaahoth, 112 

Borenn t 141 
Brch Oodi t 99 
Breastplate, 236 
Breath, 419 

BrUh Miiah, 102, 429, 685 
Burial, 531 

Buna! Clothes, 631, 636 
Burial Society, 531 


c 

Cairo Genizah, 130, 186, 6A8 

Calendar, 306 

Calendar of Geser, 455 

Cantors, 460 

Capital Cases, 142 

Cardinal Crimes, 454 

Cave of Machpelah, 380 

Cemetery, 84 

Chair of Elijah, 441, 516 

Changing the Name, 621 

Charity, 81, 127, 151, 244, 520 

Chastity, 528 

Cbcrubim, 80 

Chosen People, 70 

Chronicles, 137 

Chronology, 309 

Circumcision, 102 

Cities of Refuge, 484 

Civil Cases, 140 

Clean and Unclean, 296 

Cleansing of Utensils, 156 

Codes of Law, 164, 209, 501, 603 

Commandments, 390 

Communal Wardens, 500 

Compassion, 569 

Conceit, 331 

Concentration of Mind t 285, 656 

Conditional Divorce, 458 

Confession, 179 

Confession of Faith, 554, 620 

Conflicting Impulses, 271 

Conscience, 340 

Consoling the Mourners, 412 

Conversion to Judaism, 132 

Correct Behavior, 147 

Cosmogony, 100 

Council of Four lands, 187 

Counting the Qmer, 442 

Courts of Justice, 115, 140 

Creation, 100 

Creed, 50, 474 

Criminal Law, 142 

Crown of Torah, 304, 449 

Customs, 151, 365 

Crypto-Jews, 49 
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D 

Daily Offerings, 550 
Daily Prayer, 5 
Daniel, 144 
Darekhi Amori t 148 
Day of Atonement, 259, 269 
Day of Judgment, 559 
Days of Awe, 201, 267 
Dayyanim, 116, 120, 139, 141 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 130, 324 
Death, 355 

Death Anniversary, 12 
Decalogue, 390, 492 
Deceit, 342 
Dental, 144 
Denial (Tractate), 198 
Demons, 583 
Derashah, 323 
Derekh Eretz, 147 

Derekh Eretz Rabbah (Tractate), 147 
Derekh Eretz Zuta (Tractate), 147 
Derush , 323 

Descendants of Noah, 134 
Deuteronomy, 138, 221 
Devarim, 138, 221 
Diaspora, 258, 652 
Dibbukj 125 
Dietary Laws, 296 
Din Torah , 141, 315 
Dina d’Malkhutha, 45, 141 
Dine Mamo noth, 140 
Din£ Nefashoth , 142 
Disputations, 184 
Divine Covenant, 102 
Divine Names, 608 
Divine Presence, 129 
Divorce, 120 
Dogma, 51, 477 
Dowry, 407, 499 
Dreams, 214 

D'tsakh Adash B*Ahav t 146, 433 
Dukhan , 113, 426 
Dukhsustus, 448 
Dura Synagogue, 81 
Duties of the Heart, 5, 206, 285 
D»£kuth t 534 


E 

Earlocks, 498 

Ecclesiastes, 210, 302, 324, 542 

Edom, 125 

Education, 222 

Eduyyoth (Tractate), 410 

Egyptian Halid , 164 

Ehad Mi Yodea, 25, 249 

Eight Degrees of Charity, 521 

Eighteen Benedictions, 5, 268, 613 

Eke v t 221 

El Adon, 32 

El Mali Rahamim , 33 

El Melekh Ne'eman , 33 

Elath, 476, 477 

Eldad ha-Dani, 494 

Elder, 197 

Election of Israel, 71 

Eleh Ezkerah, 491 

Elementary Schools, 204, 223 

Elephantine Papyri, 652 

Eli Zion , 545 

Elijah, 36 

Elijah’s Chair, 441, 561 
Elohim , 359 
EM, 35, 205 
Emeth v'Yatziv, 47 
Emor, 220 
Emunahf 41 

Emunah RaTnah t 42, 474 

Emunoth v'Deoth , 43 r 125, 474 

En Kelohenu, 31 

En Sof, *90, 532 

En Yoakov, 463 

Ephod, 263 

Epikoros , 56 

Epiiropos , 276 

Eretz Yisrael, 62 

Erusin , 237, 423 

Etuv , 475 

Eruv Hatzeroht 475 
Eruv Tavshilin, 475 
Eruv Tehumin, 476 
Erwin (Tractate), 345 
Eschatology, 26 
Esheth Hayyil , 69 
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Essence, 52, 325, 358 
Esther, 54 

Eternal Life, 366, 422 
Ethical Works, 342 

Ethics of the Fathers, 6, 410, 429, 515 

Ethroo, 72, 311, 415, 437, 688 

Rvel Rabbathi (Tractate), 374 

Even ha-Ezer f 243 

Evening Service, 5, 378* 534 

Evil Eye, 463 

Evil Gossip, 317 

Evil Impulse, 75, 271, 520, 594 

Excommunicating, 187 

Exegctical Rules, 331 

Exilarch, 570 

Exile, 125 

Exodus, 220, 614 

Exodus from Egypt, 269, 509 

Exodus Memorial, 192 

Eyzehu ftfekoman, 30 

Ezekiel, 265 

Ezra, 461 

Ezraih Nashim , 462, 617 

F 

Faith, 41 

Family Pewa, 463 
Fast of Esther, 650 
Fast of Gcdaliah, 524 
Fasts, 649 
Fate, 57 

Father and Mother, 3 

Feast of Weeks, 575 

Feasts and Festivals, 201 

Festival of Lights, 226, 465 

Festival of Freedom, 201 

Fifteenth of Shevat, 242 

Filial Piety, 9 

First Fruits, 86 

Firstborn, 85 

Fiscus Judaicus, 373 

Five Scrolls, 54,217, 300, 335, 512, 543 

Flood, 320 

Forbidden Foods, 319 
Former Prophets, 648 
Four-Land Council, 187 
Four Species, 72 


Freewill, 76, 77 
Fringes, 58, 527 
Funeral Procession, 103 
Future World, 461, 

G 

Ga T avah t 331 
Gabbai , 291 
Galilee, 381 
Galuth f 125 

Gan Eden, 129, 256, 461, 638 
Gazith , 348 
Gehenna, 122 
Gehinnom , 12, 124, 538 
Gelilah, 155 
Gemara t 45, 127, 404 
Gemoiria , 123 
Gemilaih Hasadim. 127 

# i 

Genesis, 95, 219 
Geniiah, 130 
Genuzim, 91 
Geonic Responsa, 117 
Geonim , 45, 73, 117, 570 
Ger t 132 

Geehem and Tai , 134, 617 
Gesisah, 131 
Get, 120 
Geutlah, 48, 99 
Gezerah Shavah , 332 
Gezeroth, 119 
Ghetto, 122 
Gid ha-Na&heh, 296 
Gilgul Neshamoth, 124 
Gittin (Tractate), 427 
Givathayim, 476, 479 
Gleanings, 315 
God, 33 

God Willing, 41 
Go*el ha-Dam, 484 
Gog and Magog, 119 
Goiah, 125 
Golden Rule, 183 
Golem, 126 

Gomel Benediction, 105 
Good Deeds, 192 
Good Wife, 69 
Good Works, 381 
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Goodwill, 127 
Goses t 131 
Gossip, 317, 401 
Goy t 464 

Grace after Meals, 47, 112 

Grave Monuments, 388 

Great Assembly, 52, 435, 462 

Great Sanhedrin, 2, 116, 142 

Greed, 6, 375 

Greek Translation, 666 

Greggers, 325 

Groom and Bride, 236 

Guide for the Perplexed, 346, 634 

Guilt Offerings, 550 

H 

Ha'azinu, 138, 221, 449 
Habad, 223, 644 
Habakkuk, 199 
Had Gadya, 155, 203, 432 
Hadar ha-Karmel, 480 
fladash , 319 
Haderah, 477, 479 
Iladlakatk ha-N troth, 157 
Hadron, 436 

Hafetz Hayyim , 344, 604 
Haftarak , 168 
Hag ha-Katsir t 575 
Hag'alatk Kelim t 156 
Hagbahah and Gelilah, 155 
Haggadah, 16, 45 
Haggadah skel Pesah, 155, 510 
Haggahoth , 387, 388 
Haggai, 200 

Hagigah (Tractate), 345 
Hagiographa, 623, 649 
Haifa, 477, 479 
Hakhnasatk KaUah, 499, 584 
Hakhnasath Orhim , 161 

Hakkafoth , 159, 170, 203, 311, 438, 618 
Halakhah, 16, 163, 440 
Halakhoth Gedoioth , 39, 501, 574 
Halakhoik Pe&ukoth, 39, 150, 501 
HaliUah , 215, 426, 488 
Jfallah (Tractate), 198, 213 
Hallel, 164, 228 
Hallowing God’s Name, 435, 


Halukkah , 216 
HoManhig, 365 
Ha-Mavdil , 196 
Hametz t 74 

Ha-Noihen Teshtfah, 166, 659 
H ami shah Asar b’Av , 1 
H am is ha h A sat Bixhval, 242 
Harnmeassef, 174 
Hannah’s Seven Sons, 222 
Hanukkah, 226, 465 
Hanukkath ha-Bayilh, 230 
Harvest Festival, 575 
Hastiaraih ha-Nefesh, 170 
Hashgahah , 172, 291 
Hashkivenu, 174 
Hasidim, 231 
Haskalah, 67, 174 
Haskamah t 167 
Hasm (means, 326 
Hassagatk Gevul t 166 
Hatham Safer, 176, 388 
Hathan Bereskith t 203, 618 
Hatkan Torah, 203, 618 
Hatkra'ah, 177 
Hathunnah, 237 
Hatikvah , 176 
Hatred, 6 

Haltarath Hara T ak t 178 
Havdalah, 97, 153, 516, 654 
Haver , 144 
Haverim, 314, 468 
Haverim Kol Visrael, 657 
Hatrinenu, 154 
Havuroth , 468, 514 
Hayy& Adam, 209, 503, 658 
Hayy£ Sarah , 219 
Ifazak Hazak, 208 
Hazakah, 140, 208 
Hazkarath Neshamoth, 33, 161 
Hazzan , 207, 290 
Headcovering, 292 
Heathenism, 464 
Hebrew Alphabet, 455 
Hebrew Bible, 645 
Hebrew Expressions, 416 
Hebrew Grammar, 456 
Hebrew Language, 455 
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Hebrew Vowels, 455 
Hebron, 380 
Meder t 204 
Mefker t 169 
Hefker Beth Din, 100 
Hekhal, 80 
Hellenism* 227 
Hereafter* 461 
Herem, 187, 235 
Heresy, 354 
Heretics* 353 
Hermeneutics* 331 
Herzliah* 476* 479 
Meahbon ha-Nefcthj 235 
Heafwan 205 

» F 

Heaped, 168 

Metier I aka , 428 

Metier Nedarim t 177 

Mevra Kaddiaha^ 200 

Hexapla* 668 

Mibbath Zion, 217* 526 

Hiddushd Malakhoih t /Aggodoik, 387 

Ijiriduahim, 387 

High Place* 88 

Higher Moral Law, 315 

Miltut ka-Shem t 141* 214* 530, 537 

HitMahavuth, 232 

Hokhmalh Adam, 209* 356* 603 

Hokhmath Shetomo * 212* 387 

hot harMeftd, 12* 213 

Holiness* vin* 540 

Holiness Code* 182 

Holon* 477* 479 

Holy Ark, 60 

Holy of Holies, 80 

Holy Scriptures* 299 

Holy Spirit, 567* 599 

Holy day Prayerbook* 351 

Homicide* 484 

Homiletics* 223, 637 

Mona'ah, 23 

Honesty* ix 

Honor* 281 

Honoring Parents, 282 
Morayoth (Tractate), 411 
Ho&ojoth, 466* 554 
Hoaea, 158 


Hoakana Rabbah, 150* 438, 662 
Hoahanoih, 169 
H oaken and Ephod t 236* 449 
M oaken Miakpai, 236* 243 
Hospitality* 101 
House of Worship, 81 
Hovoth ha^Levavoth, 5, 474 
tfukkalh, 221* 241 
HuUin, (Tractate) 541 
Human Dignity, 10* 75 
fTuppoA, 109* 194, 243* 616 
{full ta-Arctz, 652 
Hymn of Glory, 695 
Hymn of Unity, 696 

i 

I and Thou* 43 
Ibn Erra t 384 
Idolatry* 453* 472 
Iggereth Rav Sheri ra, 627 
Tggereth Teman * 17 
Ikkarim , 474 
JUuy , 639 

Im Yirtseh ha-Shem, 41 
Imitation of God, 4S7 
Immersion, 133, 239 
Immortality, 170 
Impulse, 271 
Impurity* 240 
Incense, 543 

Independence Day, 32* 256 
Infidels, 354 
Informers, 344 
Inheritance* 275 
Inspection, 74 
Instrumental Music, 608 
Insults* 75 
Integrity* 025 
Intention, 285* 656 
Interest* 427 

Interpretation of Scripture, 331 

Isaiah, 277 

Israel, 279 

/ aru flag, 54* 202 

laeuT v*Metier, 177 

Ivri~Tcit*ch t 517 

lyyor, 31, 205 
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J 

Jealousy, 463 

Jeremiah, 273 

Jerusalem, 477, 480 

Jewish Agency, 526 

Jewish History, 627 

Jewish Music, 59S 

Jewish National Fund, 556 

Jewish Values, 485 

Job, 27, 210 

Joel, 253 

Jonah, 263 

Josephus, 53 

Joshua, 252 

Jubilee, 254 

Judaism, 250 

Judge, 139 

Judges, 589 

Judgment Day, 559 

Justice and Mercy, 569 

K 

Kabbalah, 532 

Kabbalath Shabbath, 313, 534 
Koddish, 12, 257, 370, 537 
Kahal, 542 
Kal Vakomer , 331 
KaUak , 118 

Kallah Convention, 118, 290 
Kapparoth , 293 
Kappel, 292 
Karaites, 546 

Kaskrutk , 248, 296, 319, 486, 588, 593 

Kavod t 231 

Kawanah , 285, 656 

Kedoshim , 220 

Kedushah , 370, 540 

Kedushah d r Sidra t 179, 540 

KehiUah , 542 

Kelaf, 448 

Ketal Yisrael, 291, 657 
KeU Kodesh , 290 
Keti Yaka r, 459 
Kelim (Tractate), 242 
Kemeoth , 545 
Ker6 and Kethiv , 552 


Keren Kayeaod, 557 

Keren Kayyemeth V Yisrael, 556 

Keri f aA, 12, 413, 556 

Kerialh ha-Torah t 553 

Kerialh Shema t 554 

Kerialh Shema al ha-Mittah , 556 

Kerithoth (Tractate), 542 

Kerovoth t 552, 604 

Keshafim t 294 

Kethav Ashuri , 298 

Kethau lvri f 298 

Kethav Merubba t 298 

Kethav Rashi , 298 

Kether Malkhuth , 18, 595 

Kethubbah, 298, 424, 664 

Kethubboth (Tractate), 427 
Keloreth, 543 
Ketri'ath ha-Hodesh t 308 
KTar Sava, 477, 481 
Ki Thavo , 221 
Ki Thttsi, 221 
Ki Tissa , 220 
Ki&bud Av va-Em r 282 
Ki&fruJ*, 64 

Kibbutz Galluyyoth f 27, 118 

Kiddush , 81, 97, 229, 535, 579, 5S5, 654 

KtdduaA 536 

Kiddwsh Levanah , 110 

Kiddits/u'n (Tractate), 427 

Kilayim , 289, 319 

Ki'Jayim (Tractate), 198 

Kings, 362 

Kingship of Heaven, 361 
Kinnim (Tractate), 542 
Kinoth, 1, 545, 671 
Kinyan Torah , 103, 515, 631 
Kuilev, 205, 293 
Kissuy Rosh r 292 
Kitzur Shulhan Arukh t 256, 604 
Kiwi Avoih, 536 
Kbit, 82 

Knesset , 64, 292, 549 
Knesseth ha-Gedolah t 292 
KneeseJA Fwroe^ 292 
Kodashim (MLshnah), 541 
Kodashim (Tractate), 399 
Kodesn ha-Kodashim, 80 
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Kohamm, 85, 113, 283, 42(1, 466, 400 

KoheUlh , 542 

Kol-Bo, 161, 289 

Kol Nidri, 49, 287 

KoUl, 217 

Kora A, 221 

Korbanoth, 550 

Kothel Ma'araoi, 80, 304 

Kukhim, 355 

Kuppah, 522 

Kulkim, 286, 464, 588 

tfuiari, 171, 284, 474 

L 

[jQ'ax, 571 

Lag b l Omer, 32, 305, 437, 483 
Lamdan f 539 

Lamed-Vav Tsaddikim t 306 

Lamentations, 30 

Jitter Codifiers, 501 

letter Prophets, 648 

Law and Procedure, 149 

Law Courts, 115 

Laws of Heaven, 143 

Leap Years, 307 

Lehem Mishneh^ 389, 536 

Lekh Ijtkha, 219 

Ukhah Dodi , 313 

Lekhu Neranenah 1 314 

Leshon ha-Kodesh, 316 

Leshon ha^Ra, 317 

Letter to Yemen, 17 

I^evirate Marriage, 12, 216 

Levites, 310, 466, 499 

Leviticus, 182, 220 

Levush r 503 

Lei Talionia y 515, 640 

L'tfayyim t 147, 429 

Libation of Water, 618 

Lijnim Mishurath ha^Din, 141, 231, 315 

Lighting the Sabbath Lights, 157 

Likkuti Amarim , 644 

Lilith, 583 

Lishmah l 318 

La Atekhem t 416 

L'Qlam Yeh£ Adam , 314 

Lore, 149 


Love And Friendship, 20 
Love for Zion, 217, 526 
Love of God, 22, 485 
Love of Man, 485 
UShanah ha-Baoh^ 318, 434 
L'Sfumah Tovah , 268 
ISSheni Shamayim, 654 
Lnah ha-Shanah t 306 
bulav, 72, 311, 415, 437, 588 
Lydda, 477, 481 

M 

Ma'amod Mar Sinai t 403 

Ma i amadoih t 377 

Ma'ariv, 5, 378 t 534 

A iaasS Bereshith, 381 

Maa&d Merkavah t 381 

Ma*oner Ani t 144, 383 

Ma*oner min ha-Ma'oser, 144, 311, 668 

Meaner Rishon, 144, 383 

Ma*aaer Sheni (Tractate), 144, 198, 383 

Ma'Qaroth, 382 

Ma l asroth (Tractate), 198 
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Va6ra t 220 
Vaethhannan , 221 
VaUodiinu , 188 
Vav Columns, 449 
Vayyakhel , 220 
Vayyehi , 219 
VayyefcAutfu, 182 
221 

VayyGra, 219 

219 

219 

Vayi/^sAeu, 219 
Vayyikra 7 182, 204, 220 
Vayyishlah , 219 
FeAu tfoAum, 181 
Verses of Song, 509, 594 
Vidduy t 179 
V'lammatekinim t 185 
Vocalization, 131 
Vows, 408 
Vulgate, 668 
V'yitten Lekha, 182 
V'zoth ha~Berakhah t 221 

W 

Warning, 177 

Washing the Hands, 239, 414 
Waving the Lulav t 415 
Wedding, 237 

Weekly Portions ( Sidroih ), 204, 218 
Welcoming the Sabbath, 313, 534 


West Wall (Kothel Na'aravi), 80, 3CU 
Western Lamp, 366 
Wig (Sheitel), 497 
Wills, 523 

Wine of Libation, 206 
Wisdom, 210 

Wisdom of Solomon, 171, 212, 302 

Witchcraft, 294 

Witnesses, 458 

Women's Section, 402 

World to Como, 461 

Worship, 656 

Written Law, 3S6 T 631 

Y 

Ya*aleh v'Yavo, 268, 564 
Ya'aroth Dem$h y 26S 
Yachin ami Boaz, 79 
Yad, 400, 449 
Fad Avshahtti , 3S^ 

Yad ha-IIaztikah. 400, 501 

Yadayim (Traci at id r 212 

Fadm Yadin t 440 

Yahaduth , 250 

Yall Ribbon, 196 

Yahrzeit, 12, 161, 256, 535, 538 

Yolkut Shi mean i, 267, 336 

Yam ha-Talttiud, 637 

Yarn Shel Shelomo t 3S7 

Yamim Nora f im t 201, 267, 496, 559 

Yarmulka, 292 

Yathed t 249 

Yaiho?n t 280 

Yatsiv Fithgam, 27 1 

Yedmh u'Vehirah, 173 

Yedid A ejezh, 250 

Yein Nesekh, 266, 207 

Yekum Furkon, 272 

YelnmmeQi'mi, 336, 644 

Yemoth ha-Mashialt, 461 

Yerushxhah t 276 

Ye&hivah, 204 

Yeshivah shel A/a'a&iA, 277 

Yetser Ra t 271, 658 

Yetser Tov f 271, 658 

YetsuUh MiUrayim f 191, 269 

Yevarnoih (Tractate), 426 
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Yeven Melsulah , 276, 628 

Yibhum t 216 

Yiudal, 219 
Yihutlm, 663 
Yirath hfrShem, 273 
Yir’ath Shamayim , 273 
} p MA£abbaft, 280 
Yithro, 220 
Kwbr, 33, 161 
Yah*' of Hnritage, 547 
Yom ha^AUmautk, 32, 256 
ha~Bikkurim } 575 
row Aa-Wn, 559 
Yam ha-Zikkaron, 559 
Yom Kippur f 259, 269, 588 
Yam Kippur Calendar, 262 
Yam Kippur Kolan , 263, 564, 651 
Yom CYabhashah l 99 
Yom Toi\ 257 
Yom Tov Sheni t 25S, 308 
Ytitna (Tractate), 345 
Yontfi Merkavah , 32 
Yareh Oe'ah, 243 


Y arch Yoreh , 440 
Yorippon , 447 
Kolwr, 264 
254 

z 

Zakcn Mamreh , 197 
ZaWm (Tractate), 242 
Zechariab, 194 
Z^UniiA dtwfA, 5, 191 

Ztman Hcrulhenu t 201 
Zenum Simhoihtnu, 201 
Zemanmm, 201 
ZemiroiA, 195, 352 
Zemiroth Yiaratl, 196 
Zephaniah, 530 
ZcraS'm (Mishnah). 198, 399 
Zevahim (Tractate), 541 
Zikhr<molh t 362, 560 
Zionism, 525 
Zahar , 124, 189, 533 
Zoth Hanukkah , 229 
Zttyo^ 191 
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TOPICAL INDEX 


This index of related topics, grouped into major categories, is 
designed to be of help in the use of this book in classroom and home 
study. Acknowledgement is made to Dr. Abraham G. Duker, Chairman 
of the Department of Judaic Studies of Brooklyn College, New York, 
and Rabbi Jonathan Porath of the United Synagogue of America, for 
their helpful suggestions. 

The major categories are: 


I. 

Basic Concepts 

XI. 

Life Cycle 

II. 

Bible 

XII. 

Death and Mourning 

III. 

Torah 

XIII. 

Beliefs and Heresies 

IV. 

Temple fle Synagogue Worship 

XIV. 

Ethics 

V. 

Prayer and Liturgy 

XV. 

Law 

VI. 

Calendar 

XVI. 

History 

VII 

Sabbath 

XVII. 

Education 

VIII. 

Feasts and Festivals 

XVIII. 

Talmud 

IX. 

Fast s 

XIX. 

Kabbalah and Mysticism 

X. 

Selected Observances 

XX. 

Hebrew Language 


I BASIC CONCEPTS 

God, *3-31 

Divmc Kingship, 361-62 
Creation. 100-1 

Beteihith, 381 
Man, 19-20 
Monotheism, 26 
Patriarchs, 4-1 
Ktlai Yhrael, 291 
Judaism, 210-52 
Israel, 279-80 
Jewish Values, 485-89 
Principles of Faith, 50-51 
Faith, 41-43 
Btu.ihottj 78 
Providence, 172-7-1 
Reward and Punishment, 600-1 


Free Will, 76-77 
Truth, 47 

Noachian Precepts, 92-93 
Taryjg MitztOth, 669-70 
Piety, 273 

II BIBLE 

Bible, 645-49 
Holy Scriptures, 299*301 
Pentateuch, 218-21 
Decalogue, 492-93 
Prophecy, 405-6 
EARLY PROPHETS: 
Joshua, 252-53 
Judges, 589-91 
Samuel, 611-13 
Kings, 362-65 
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LATTER PROPHETS: 
Isaiah, 277*79 
Jeremiah, 273-75 
Ezekiel, 265-66 
MINOR PROPHETS: 
Hosea, 158-59 
Joel, 253-54 
Amos, 469-70 
Obadiah, 459 
Jonah, 263-64 
Micah, 353 
Nahum, 412 
Habakkuk, 199-200 
Zephaniah, 530 
Haggai, 200-1 
Zechariah, 194-95 
Malachi, 357 
HAGIOGRAPHA: 

Psalms, 623-25 
Proverbs, 397-98 
Job, 27-30 
Five Scrolls, 217-18 
Ruth, 567-69 
Lamentations, 30-31 
Ecclesiastes, 542-43 
Esther, 34-55 
Daniel, 144-45 
Ezra-Nehemiah, 461-62 
Chronicles, 137-38 
Masorah, 370-72 
Bible Accents, 245-47 
Punctuation, 421-22 
Bible Commentators, 383-86 
Targttm , 664-66 
Septuagint Version, 666-68 
Apocrypha, 301-3 
Ben Sira, 91-92 
Book of Jubilees, 444-45 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 324-25 

III TORAH 

Torah, 630-32 
Malian Torah t 403 
Torah Lishmah , 318 
Genesis, 95-96 
Exodus, 614-15 
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Leviticus, 182-83 
Numbers, 87-88 
Deuteronomy, 138-39 
Pentateuch, 218-21 
Decalogue, 492-93 
S/dr ah , Parashah, 434-35 
Sefvr Torah, 448-50 
Torah Reading, 553-54 
Al/yyoth , 466 
A rha Paras both, 5 9-60 
Haf Sarah, 168-69 
Haghahah and Geiiiah, 155 
Crown of Torah, 304 

IV TEMPLE AND SYNAGOGUE 
WORSHIP 

Temple, 79-81 
West Wall, 304 
Mishkan, 396 
Ur/m and Tummim } 24 
Hoshen and Ephod, 236 
Pilgrimage, 465-66 
Priests, 283-84 
Levites, 310-11 
Bikkurim , 86 
Gleanings, 315 
Peab, 497 
Terumah, 668-69 
Tithes, 382-83 
Taxes, 372-73 
Demai, 144 
Ye/n Nesekh, 266 
Priestly Blessing, 113 
Nesiatb Kappay/m , 425-26 
Offerings, 550-52 
Incense, 543-44 
Altar, 348 
Showbread, 312 
Synagogue, 81-82 
Menorahj 366-67 
M/irab, 350-51 
Women's Section, 462-63 
Bsmab, 78-79 
Almemaft 38-39 
Holy Ark, 60-61 
Set Tam/d, 422-23 
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Sefer Torah, 448-50 
Kelt Kodesb , 29W1 
Kabal , Kehillah, 542 
Ml dr ash, 82-83 
Yeth/vah, 276-78 
\\attar alb Horaab, 178 
Ordination, 440 
Rabbinate, 565 
323-24 

V PRAYER AND LITURGY 

Prayer, 654*58 
Talltth, 244*45 
Tefiltin, 660-61 
Tutsitb, 527*28 
drij Kanfoth, 58-59 
Washing the Hands, 4l4 
Shaharhb, 394 
M*m/, 339-40 
Mfttbah t 369 
Maariv, 378-80 
Night Prayer, 336 
Shema Reading, 554*53 
Shema YisraeL 620-21 
Shemonth Eireh , 613-14 
Kedushah* 540-41 
Kaddish, 557-39 
Alena, 467-68 
Kabbalatb Shabbath, 334-35 
Zemiroth, 193-96 
Parental Blessing, 108 
Benedictions, 104-5 
Morning Benedictions, 105*6 
Torah Blessings, 106 
Birkath ha-Gomel, 108 
New-Month Blessing, 109*10 
New-Moon Blessing, 110-11 
Grace after Meals, 111-12 
Seven Blessings, 577-78 
Shebebeyanu, 585 
Minyart, 370 
Shttiab Tubbur, 604-5 
Hazzart, 207-8 
Maamadoih, 377-78 
Selthoth, 439-40 
P/.n*L 505-8 


Yotstr, 264 
Kerovoth, 552 
Pizmon, 505 
NigguA, 406 
Jewish Music, 598-99 
Tehinnotb, 635 

VI CALENDAR 

Calendar, 306-10 

Tekufotb , 663 

Rosh Hodtsb , 363-64 

New Month Blessing, 109-10 

Months, 205 

Nisaa, 416 

lyyar, 31-32 

Sivan, 436-37 
Tammuz, 641 
Av, 1-2 
Etui, 33*36 
Thbrs, 672 
Marhesbvan, 392 
K/slev, 293 
Teveib, 240 
Sbevat, 577 
/Udr, 20 

VII SABBATH 

ShMaib. >79-61 

Shekt'ath ba-Hammab, 622 

Etuv, 473-76 

Tebam Sbabbaib , 632*33 

Muhlzeb* 392 

Sbtnttb . 576-78 

Lighting the Candles, 157-38 

Blessing of Lights, 112*13 

Kabbalatb Sbabbaib, 534-35 

K/ddtsb, 535-36 

Sbatosb Semdotb, 605 

Zemiroib, 19 3-96 

Hallab , 213 

13 3*54 

Metaveb Malkab t 359H&0 
Shabbath ha-Gadol, 581 
Shabbath Shirah, 583 
Shabbath Hazon, 582 
Sbabbaib N a bantu, 582 
Sbabbaib Sbutab, 382*83 
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VIII FEASTS AND FESTIVALS Maoz Tsvr, 376-77 


Yom Top , 257-58 
Feasts and Festivals, 201-3 
Sbalosb Regatim, 606-7 
Pilgrimage, 465-66 
Passover, 509-11 
Matzah, 389 
Maoth Hittim, 377 
Cleansing Utensils, 156-57 
Searching for Hametz, 74-75 
Passover Haggadah, 155-56 
Mah Nisbtannab, 338 
Seder , 432-34 
Afikoman, 55-56 
Sejirah, 442-43 
Qmer , 470-71 
Lag b'Omer, 305 
Shavuoth, 575-76 
Akdamuth , 38 


Hasmonean Scroll, 326 
Tu Bis b vat, 242-43 
Purim, 503-5 
Fast of Esther, 631 
Scroll of Esther, 325-26 
Yom ba*Atzmautb f 235-56 

IX FASTS 

Fasts, 649-51 
MegiHath Taantib, 326-7 
Yom Kippur, 259*61 
Yom Kippur Katan, 263 
Tishah b*Av, 671 
Kinoth , 545 

Shivah Asar b’Tammuz, 578-9 
Fast of Gedaliah, 524-25 
Tenth of Teveth , 491 
Fast of Esther, 651 


Y at sip Phhgam, 271 
Awe-Inspiring Days, 267-68 
Ten-Days Repentance, 496 
Rosb Hashanab, 5 59*62 
Shofar , 591 
Tashlikh , 670-71 
Self both r 439*40 
Kapparotb, 293*94 
Yom Kippur, 259-62 
Kol Nidre, 287-89 
At Het t 465 
Ashamnu, 67 
Sukkoth, 437-38 
Vshpizin , 67*68 
LuldV, 311-12 
Ethrog, 72 

Waving the Ltf/rfu, 415 
Hoshanotb, 160 
f/ 0 / ha-Moed, 213 
Hoshana Kabbah, 159-60 
JAew/ji/ Atseretb , 619*20 
Betb-Shoevab Feast, 617-18 
Sim hath Torah, 619-20 
Uakkafotb, 170 

//rtf //dg, 54 
Hanukkah, 226-30 


X SELECTED OBSERVANCES 

Dietary Laws, 296-97 
592-593 
Inspection, 74 

Forbidden Foods, 319-20 
Meat-Milk Mixture, 114 
Salting, 360-61 
Terefab u-bievetab, 247*48 
Orlah, 489-90 
Shaatnez, 621-22 
Mixed Kinds, 289 
Shemittah , 618-19 
Head Covering, 292-93 
Prayer, 654-58 
Tefillin , 660-661 
Mezuzah, 349 
Bar Mitzvab , 94-95 
Purity and Impurity, 240^41 
Tevilab, 239*40 
Mikveb, 391 
Proselytes, 132-34 

XI LIFE CYCLE 

Wedding, 237-38 
Dowry, 407 
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Shud^han, 584 
Groom and Unde, 236-37 
Seven Blessing, 577-78 
Ktthubbth, 298-99 
Marriage, 423-25 
Wig, 497-98 
Brah, 102-3 
P/d yon ha*Ben, 499 

Bur Mstzvah, 94-95 
Education, 222-26 
Honoring Parents, 282-83 
Parents and Children, 8-10 
Mlder, 197-98 
Benevolence, 127 
Ihkkur Holm, 93 
,i.i \unah, 457-38 
Divorce, 120-21 
UAitzah, 213-16 

XII DEATH AND MOURNING 

Wills, •525-24 

Uei rjh Kaddnht, 200 

6 ct/u b, 131*32 
Confession, 179-81 
Death, 255-56 
Mrth Mtfzrah, 402-3 
Su k ulc, 176 
Cemetery, 84-85 
Burial Clothes, 636 
Burial, 531-32 
lmlogy Address, 168 
Li Muir Ruhamh b, 33 
K* rtuh, 556-37 
TudJitk ha*Din t 319 
Funeral Procession, 163 
Mourning, 11-15 
Shttah, 578 

Consoling the Mourners, 412-13 
Kudd/sk 537-39 
Orphan, 280 
Memorial Service, 161 
Remembrance, 193-94 
Yu&rzai, 256-57 
Otum ba'Buf 461 
Immortality, 170-72 
Resurrection, 633-34 


Grave Monument, 388-89 
Metempsychosis, 124-25 

XIII BELIEFS AMD HERESIES 

Faith, 41-43 

beliefs and Opinions, 43-44 
Providence, 172-74 
Superstitious Beliefs, 44-45 
Amoritc Customs, 148-49 
Idolatry, 453-53 
Aihewab, 68-69 
A^k um > 468 
Molech, 361 
Witchcraft, 294-95 
Astrology, 37-38 
Amulets, 545-46 
Evil Eye, 463 
Mazzait 349-30 
Ep/koroi, 56-57 
Apostasy, 609-11 
Sadducees, 513-15 
Samaritans, 586-89 
Kutbtm, 286-87 
Ten Tribes, 493-96 
Essenes, 52*34 
Karaites, 346-49 

XIV ETHICS 

Judaism, 230-52 
Jewish Values, 483-89 
Love of God, 22*23 
Correct Behavior, 147-48 
Good Works, 381*82 
Modesty, 3 28 
Charity, 320-22 
Tssddikt 519-20 
Mtuj, 569-70 

Ransom of Captives, 499-500 
Protection of Animals, 528*30 
SbiilMah 601 

Be Not Destructive, 87 
Honoring Parents, 282 
Sincerity, 625-26 
Evil Gossip, 317 
Reward and Punishment, 600-1 
Moral Discipline, 340-44 
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Hospitality, 161-63 
Usury, 427 

Sefer Hasidim, 445-46 

Sefer Rokeah, 447 

Duties of the Heart, 206 

Kazan, 284 

Mishneh Torah, 400-2 

Guide for the Perplexed, 346-47 

Menorath Hammaor, 367-69 

Akedath Yitzhak, 473 

Ydaroth Dvash, 268-69 

Ole loth Eftayim, 439-60 

Mesillath Yesharim, 374-75 

XV LAW 

Law and Procedure, 149-52 

Law Courts, 115-16 

Judge, 139-40 

Laws of Heaven, 143 

Higher Moral Law, 315 

Civil Cases, 140-41 

Capital Cases, 142-43 

Shogeg , Mezid, 585 

Witnesses, 458-59 

Oath, 574-75 

Vows, 408-9 

Hiilakhah, 163-64 

Customs, 365-66 

Prozbul, 513 

Saving a Life, 512 

Oppression, 23-24 

Removal of Landmarks, 166-67 

Restoring Lost Goods, 172 

Hefker, 169-70 

Codes of Law, 501-2 

Geontm, 117-18 

Responsa Literature, 573 

Takkanoth, 664 

Gezeroth, 119*20 

Sheeltoth , 574 

Alfasi, 39*40 

Mishneh Torah , 400 

Turim, 243-44 

Sbulhan Arukb, 603*4 

Kol*Bo t 289-90 

Hayye Adam, 209-10 


XVI HISTORY 

Jewish History, 627-28 

Exodus, 269*71 

Slavery, 452-53 

Exodus Memorial, 192-93 

Manna, 364-65 

Eretz YIsrael, 62-66 

Ten Tribes, 493-96 

Samaritans, 586-89 

Dead Sea Scrolls, 324-26 

Sefer Yosippon, 446-47 

Babylonia, 73-75 

Exile, 125-26 

Mourners for Zion, 15-16 

Exilarch, 570-71 

Ten Martyrs, 491-92 

Blood Accusation, 467 

Letter to Yemen, 17-18 

Marranos, 48-50 

Disputations, 184-85 

Informers, 344-45 

Ashkenaz; Sepharad , 66-67 

Diaspora, 652-54 

Herem, 235 

Ghetto, 122-23 

Pale of Settlement, 632 

ShtadUn, 622 

Four-Land Council, 187-88 

Hasidim, 231*34 

Mithnaggedim t 404 

Science of Judaism, 211-12 

Zionism, 525-27 

Magen David, 328-29 

Halukkah, 216-17 

Jewish National Fund, 557-58 

Prayer for Israel, 659*60 

Towns of Israel, 476-84 

Knesset t 292 

Hatikvah, 176-77 

XVII EDUCATION 

Education, 222-23 
Heder, 204 
Yeshtvah, 276-77 
Beth Midrash, 82*83 
Talmid Hakham, 639*40 
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Am Haarctx, 466-69 
Maranan v'Rabonan, 393 
Rabbtnu Authorities 501-3 
Moral Discipline, 340-44 
Rebellious Son, 90-91 
Wisdom, 210-11 
Love of God, 22-23 
Love and Friendship, 20-21 
Standards, Traits, 330-31 
Good Works, 38182 
Zekhuth Apoth t 191*92 
Shame, 75 

Self-Appraisal, 233-36 
Sefer ba-Hsnnukb , 443-44 
Duties of the Htart, 20 6 
Sefer Hasidim, 445*46 
Menorath Hammaot, 367-69 
Mtsillalb Yesbarint, 374-73 
Lamed*V av Tsaddtkim, 306 
Jewish Values, 405-89 
Servant of God, 451-32 
Measure for Measure, 329*30 

XVIII TALMUD 

Scribes, 435-36 

The Great Assembly, 52 

Sanhedrin, 441-42 

Ai-Betb+Dtn t 2 

Zugotb , 191 

Tanttaim, 642-43 

Mtshnab , 398-400 

M/sbnab of Rabbi Eliezer, 402 

Tosefta, 629-30 

Baraitba, 103*4 

Tanya, 644-43 

Midrasb, 333-37 

Mekbtlia , 336-37 

Srfra , Sifrj t 430 

Pesiita, 511-12 

Tartna D'vb Eliyyahm, 642 

Tanbuma, 644 

Yalkut Sbimoni, 267 

Rules of Interpretation, 331*33 

Amoraim, 45-46 

Talmud , 636-39 

Tractates, 373-74 


Zeratm, 198 
AW, 345 
Nasbrm, 426-27 
Seztkin, 410-11 
Kodasbtm r 341-42 
Toborotb, 241-42 
Rashi, 571-72 
Tosafoth , 628-29 
Pilpui ( 508 

Talmud Commentators, 386-80 

XIX KABBALAH AND 
MYSTICISM 

Kabbalah, 3 3 2-34 
Zobar , 189^1 
Shtkhinab, 599-600 
Holy Spirit, 367 
Tetragrammaton, 600-9 
Ten S*f troth, 490 
Angels, 338-39 
Elijah, 36-30 
Miracles, 417*10 
Metempsychosis, 124-25 
Glam b&Bs, 46l 
Paradise, 129 
Gehenna, 122 
Satan, 394^3 
Demons, Spirits, 503-04 
Evil Eye, 463 
Amulets, 543*46 
Golem, 12 6 
Soul, 419*21 
Resurrection, 633-34 
Eschatology, 26-27 
Gog and Magog, 119 
Messiah, 394-96 
Redemption, 118-19 
Gtmairia, 123-25 
S Otarikon, 4 09* 10 
Number Terms, 373-76 

XX HEBREW LANGUAGE 

Hebrew Language, 433*56 
Alphabet, 40-41 
Square Script, 290 
Le shorn b+Kodtsb, 316 
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Punctuation, 421-22 
Aramaic, 61-62 
T argum, 364 -66 
Daniel, 144-45 
Cemara, 127-29 
Abbreviations, 564-65 
D'tsakh Adash B'ahav, 146 


Selab, 43fl-39 

Hebrew Expressions, 415-16 
Ttthbaddesh, 612 
$halom i 601-2 
Shalom Aiekhem t 602-J 
Tushlaba, 672 
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